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PREFACE. 


The  present  Work  was  commenced  many  years  ago  as 
one  of  a  series  on  the  subject  of  the  history  of  the 
Pottery  of  all  nations.  It  comprises  the  principal 
featores  in  the  history  of  the  art,  from  the  most  ancient 
period  till  the  decadence  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the 
Oriental  division  it  embraces  the  pottery  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria — the  two  great  centres  of  primaeval  civilisation. 
In  classical  antiquity  it  treats  on  the  pottery  of  Greece 
and  Rome ;  it  ends  by  a  concise  account  of  that  of  the 
Celtic  and  Tentonic  nations.  A  work  has  been  long 
required  which  should  embody  the  general  history  of 
the  fictile  art  of  the  ancient-s,  combine  the  information 
scattered  through  many  memoirs  and  treatises,  and  give 
one  continuous  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
branch  of  archseolt^y.  The  technical  portion  of  the 
subject  has  been  already  elaborately  treated  by  M. 
Brongniart,  and  others,  and  the  relation  of  this  art  to 
literature  has  been  the  repeated  object  of  the  investi- 
gations of  the  learned  for  the  last  two  centuries. 

The  great  advance  recently  made  in  the  science  of 
archseology,  by  the  more  accurate  record  of  discoveries, 
the  great  excavations  made  upon  ancient  sites,  the  new 
light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  deeper  and  more 
minute  examination  of  ancient  authors  and  inscriptions. 


added  to  the  immense  quantity  of  fictile  remains  now 
existing  in  the  Museums  of  Europe,  and  the  collections  of 
individuals,  has  given  to  this  branch  of  the  study  of 
antiquity  a  more  important  place  than  it  formerly  occu- 
pied. To  render  the  work  available  to  those  who  wish 
to  pursue  tbe  investigation  further,  the  author  has  added 
references  to  all  statements  of  tbe  principal  facts,  and 
appendices  and  lists  of  the  most  important  inscriptions  on 
vases  and  other  terra-cotta  objects.  He  cannot  close  his 
labours  without  thanking  many  friends,  and  acknowledg- 
ing tbe  assistance  and  information  he  has  received  from 
several — amongst  whom  he  must  name,  Miss  Comwallis, 
Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.Norris,  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  A.W. 
Franks,  Mr.  N.  E.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Vans.  To  the  late 
Mr.  Bandinel  he  was  also  more  particularly  indebted,  as 
it  was  at  his  snggeistion  and  advice  that  he  undertook 
so  grave  a  task.  He  can  only  deplore  that  he  was  not 
spared  to  aid  him  by  his  counsel,  and  see  the  completion 
of  one  portion  of  his  great  project. 

LoKDOH,  (kt.  10, 1857. 
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PEEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Sixteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  publication 
of  this  Work,  and  the  progreaa  of  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  Pottery,  and  discovery  of  new  roonnments,  have 
required  considerable  additions  and  corrections  to  the 
former  volumes.  The  two  have  been  condensed  into  a 
single  volume,  as  better  suited  for  the  object  of  the 
work ;  the  headings  of  subjects,  which  broke  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  text,  have  been  omitted,  their  absence 
supplied  by  a  fall  and  exhaustive  index.  Much  addi- 
tional matter  has  been  added  to  the  dlGferent  sections, 
and  the  whole  corrected  and  revised.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  new  and  important  theories,  and  the 
whole  subject  of  ancient  pottery  brought  before  the 
reader.  In  archseology,  however,  the  accumulating 
number  of  facts  brought .  to  light  by  excavations  do 
not,  on  the  whole,  seriously  alter  the  views  already 
entertained,  for  there  are  many  repetitions  and  not 
great  varieties  in  the  general  character  of  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art.  This  law  particularly  applies  to 
pottery,  many  divisions  of  which  have  been  long  since 
cla^fied  and  determined.  The  criteria  remain  much  the 
same ;  fabric,  contemporary  art,  palaeography  and  phi- 
lology have  already  contributed  their  share  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  relative  ages  of  inscribed 


VI  PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 

and  painted  pottery.  The  present  age,  remarkable  for 
the  discovery  of  the  mode  of  deciphering  and  reading 
languages  supposed  to  be  extinct,  has  opened  new 
paths  of  inquiry,  and  supplied  fresh  data  for  the  history 
of  nations  which  had  escaped  the  world's  age.  But 
although  the  field  of  Greek  and  Roman  archEeology  has 
been  almost  exhausted  by  the  labours  of  the  learned  for 
two  centuries,  that  of  civilized  Africa  and  Central  Asia 
is  still  far  from  explored. '  The  same  can  also  be  said 
of  another  branch  of  archseology  which  has  suddenly 
grown  into  existence,  the  investigation  of  the  remains 
of  primitive  and  ante-historic  races,  the  contemporaries 
of  a  past  which  possessed  no  art  of  writing  or  of  con- 
necting the  arts  they  practised  with  the  languages  they 
spoke.  Here  the  question  of  the  relative  date  of  the 
pottery  can  only  be  solved  by  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  found,  and  the  remains  with  which  it  is 
associated.  These  belong  to  the  department  of  science, 
and  not  of  literature,  and  consequently  do  not  offer  so 
large  a  scope  for  hypothesis  or  illustration.  But  the 
extent  of  the  subjective  relations  of  pottery  to  all 
cognate  branches  of  knowledge  is  so  great  that  it  he- 
comes  an  essential  addition  to  the  mythology,  history, 
and  arts  of  all  nations.  In  conclusion,  the  best  thanks 
of  the  writer  are  offered  to  many  friends  who  have 
imparted  their  advice  and  information,  and  aided  the 
revision  and  correction  of  the  work.  Amongst  them 
he  would  mention  Professor  Churchill  Bahington,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Franks,  Mr.  A.  Murray,  and  Mr.  G.  Smith. 
To  his  son,  Mr.  W,  de  G.  Birch,  he  is  indebted  for 
much  assistance  in  the  revision,  and  the  Index  which 
closes  the  volume. 

DMz.d.^Googlc 
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INTRODUCTION. 


To  trace  the  history  of  the  art  of  working  in  clay,  from  its  rise 
amongst  the  oldest  natiooB  of  antiquity  till  the  period  of  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  tlie  object  of  the  present 
work.  The  subject  resolses  itself  into  two  great  divisions, 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  two  distinct  classes 
of  inquirers ;  namely,  the  technical  or  scientific  part, 
comprising  all  the  details  of  material,  manipulation,  and 
processes;  anH,  secondly,  the  historical  portion,  which  embraces 
not  only  the  history  of  the  art  itself,  and  the  application  of 
ancient  literature  to  its  elucidation,  but  also  an  account  of  the 
light  thrown  by  monuments  in  clay  on  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  inquiry,  therefore,  is  neither  deficient  in  dignity,  nor 
limited  to  trifling  investigations,  nor  rewarded  with  insignificant 
results.  A  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  any  branch 
of  art  must  always  be  of  immense  importance  to  ita  future 
development  and  improvement ;  and  this  is  particularly  true 
of  the  art  of  working  in  clay,  both  from  ite  universal  diGTusion, 
and  from  the  indestructible  nature  of  its  products. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  when  the  manufacture  was 
invented.  Clay  is  a  material  bo  generally  diffused,  and  its 
plastic  nature  so  easily  discovered,  that  tlie  art  of  working  it 
does  not  exceed  the  intelligence  of  the  rudest  savage.  The 
baking  of  it,  so  as  to  produce  an  indestructible  tenacity,  must 
have  been  a  great  stride  in  tlie  art,  and  was  probably  discovered 
by  accident  rather  than  by  design.  In  few  countries  is  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  such  that  objects  of  sun-dried  clay 
can  survive  a  single  winter;  ami,  however  applicuble  to  'the 
purposes  of  architecture,  sucli  a  material  was  unavailable  fur 
vessels  destined  to  hold  liquids.  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia, 
the  triple  cradle  of  the  human  race,  have  alone  transmitted  to 
posterity  the  sun-dried  products  which  represent  the  first  efforts 
of  the  arL 
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2  IJJTHODUCTION. 

From  the  necessity  for  symmetrical  buildings  arose  the 
invention  of  the  brick,  which  must  have  superseded  the  rude 
plastering  of  the  hut  with  clay,  to  protect  it  against  the  sun  or 
Btonn.  In  the  history  of  the  Semitic  nations,  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  brick  is  classed  amongst 
the  earlier  inventions  of  the  art,  and  has  descended,  with  various 
modifieationa,  from  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  essential  that  bricks  should  be  symmetrical, 
and  their  form  is  generally  rectangular.  From  their  geometri- 
cal shape,  they  have  preserved  the  canon  of  ancient  measure  ; 
while  the  various  inscriptions  with  which  they  have  been 
stamped  have  elevated  them  to  the  dignity  of  historical  monu- 
ments. Thus  the  bricks  of  Egypt  not  only  afford  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  Scripture  by  their  composition  of  straw  and 
clay,  but  also,  by  the  hieroglyphs  impressed  upon  them, 
transmit  the  names  of  a  series  of  kings,  and  testify  the  existence 
of  edifices,  all  knowledge  of  which,  except  for  tliese  relics, 
would  have  utterly  perished.  Those  of  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
in  addition  to  the  same  iuformation,  have,  by  their  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  which  mention  the  locality  of  the  edifices  for  which 
they  were  made,  afforded  the  means  of  tracing  the  sites  of  an- 
cient Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  with  an  accuracy  unattainable 
by  any  other  means.  When  the  brick  was  ornamented,  as  in 
Assyria,  with  glazed  representations,  this  apparently  insignificant, 
but  imperishable  object,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  wurk  of  art, 
has  confirmed  the  descriptions  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  which 
critical  scepticism  had  denounced  as  fabulous.  The  Boman  bricku 
have  also  borne  their  testimony  to  history.  A  large  number  <^ 
them  present  a  series  of  the  names  of  consuls  of  imperial 
Borne ;  while  others  show  that  the  proud  nobility  of  the  eternal 
city  partly  derived  their  revenues  from  the  kilns  of  their  Cam- 
panian  and  Sabine  farms. 

From  the  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the  manufacture,  namely, 
that  of  modelling  in  clay  the  forms  of  the  physical  world,  arose 
the  plastic  art ;  to  which  the  symbolical  pantlieism  of  the  old 
world  gave  an  extension  almost  universal.  Delicate  as  is  the 
touch  of  the  finger,  which  the  clay  seems  to  obey,  and  even  by 
its  servility  to  comprehend  the  intention  of  the  potter's  mind, 
yet  certtiin  forms  and  ornaments  which  require  a  finer  poiut  than 
the  nail,  caused  the  use  of  pieces  of  horn,  wood  and  metal,  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  tools.  But  modelling  in  clay 
was  soon  completely  superseded  by  sculpture  in  stone  and  metal. 
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and  at  length  oDiy  answered  two  eubordisate  ende;  tliat  of 
enabling  the  scnlptor  to  elaborate  bis  first  conceptions  in  a 
material  which  could  be  modified  at  will ;  and  that  of  pro- 
dacing  in  a  small  form,  and  in  a  rapid  and  cheap  manner,  for 
popular  use,  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  art.  The 
invention  of  the  mould  carried  this  last  application  to  perfection, 
and  the  terrarcottaa  of  antiquity  were  as  numerous  and  as  cheap 
as  the  plaster  cast^  now  sold  by  itinerants. 

The  materials  used  for  writing  on  have  varied  in  different 
ages  and  nations.  Among  the  Egyptians  slices  of  limestone, 
leather,  linen,  and  papyrus,  especially  the  last,  were  universally 
employed.  The  Greeks  used  bronze  and  stone  for  public  monu- 
ments, wax  for  memorandums,  and  papyrus  for  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life.  The  kings  of  I'ergamua  adopted  parch- 
ment,  and  the  other  nations  of  the  ancient  world  chiedy 
depended  on  a  supply  of  the  paper  of  Egypt.  But  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  employed  for  their  public  archives,  their 
astronomical  computations,  their  religions  dedications,  their 
historical  annals,  and  even  for  title-deeds  and  bills  of  exchange, 
tablets,  cylinders,  and  hexagonal  prisms  of  terra-cotta.  Some 
of  these  cylinders,  still  extant,  contain  the  history  of  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  Tiglath-Fileser  Assurbanipal,  and  the  cam- 
paign of  Sennacherib  against  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  and  others, 
exhumed  from  &e  Bira  Nimrnd,  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
dedication  of  the  great  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  seven 
planets.  To  this  indestru;;tible  material,  and  to  tlie  happy  idea 
of  employing  it  in  this  manner,  the  present  age  is  indebted  for 
a  detailed  history  of  Ihe  Assyrian  monarchy;  whilst  the  decades 
of  Livy,  the  plays  of  Menauder  and  the  lays  of  Anacreou,  con- 
fided to  a  more  perishable  material,  have  either  wholly  or  partly 
disappeared  amidst  the  wreck  of  empires. 

The  application  of  clay  to  the  making  of  vases  probably  soon 
caused  the  invention  of  the  potter's-wheel,  before  which  period 
only  vessels  fashioned  by  the  band,  and  of  rude  unsymmetrical 
sliape,  could  have  been  made.  But  the  application  of  a  circular 
table  or  lathe,  laid  horizontally  and  revolving  on  a  central 
pivot,  on  which  the  clay  was  placed,  and  to  which  it  adhered, 
was  in  its  day  a  truly  wonderful  advance  in  the  art  As  the 
wheel  spun  round,  all  combinations  of  oval,  spherical,  and 
cylindrical  forms  could  be  produced,  and  the  vases  became  not 
only  symmetrical  in  their  proportions,  but  true  in  their  capacity. 
The  invention  of  the  wheel  has  been  ascribed  to  nil  the  great 
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nations  of  antiquity.  It  is  represented  in  full  activity  in  the 
Egyptian  aeulptures ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  was 
rertainly  in  use  at  an  early  period  in  As^syria.  The  Greeks  and 
Ilomane  liave  attributed  it  to  a  Scythian  philosopher,  and  to 
the  States  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Sicyon,  the  three  gi-eat 
rivals  in  the  ceramic  art.  The  very  oldest  vases  of  Greece, 
some  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  raade  in  the  heroic 
ages,  bear  marks  of  having  been  turned  upon  the  wheel. 
Ini)eed,  it  is  not  possible  to  find  any  Greek  vases  except  those 
made  by  the  wheel  or  by  moulds ;  which  latter  process  was 
applied  ouly  at  a  late  period  to  their  production. 

Althouj^h  none  of  the  very  ancient  kilns  have  survived  the 
destnictive  influence  of  time,  yet  among  all  the  great  nations 
baked  earthenware  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  In  Egypt,  la 
the  tombs  of  the  first  dynasties,  vases  and  other  remains  of 
baked  earthenware  are  abundantly  found  ;  and  in  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  the  oldest  bricks  and  tablets  have  passed  through  the 
furnace.  One  of  the  poems  of  the  Homeric  age,  addressed  to 
the  Sainian  potters,  details  in  heroic  bombast  the  baking  of 
earthenware.  The  oldest  remains  of  Hellenic  pottery,  whether 
in  Asia  Minor,  as  at  Sipylns,  in  the  Isles  as  at  Thera,  or  in 
the  Peloponnese,  as  at  Mycen»,  owe  their  preservation  to  their 
having  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire.  To  this  process,  as 
to  the  consummation  of  the  art,  the  other  processes  of  preparing, 
levigating,  kneading,  drying,  and  moulding  the  clay,  must  have 
been  necessary  preliminaries. 

The  desire  of  rendering  terra-cotta  less  porous,  and  of  pro- 
ducing vases  capable  of  retaining  liquids,  gave  rise  to  the 
covering  of  it  witli  a  vitreous  enamel  or  glaze.  The  invention 
of  glass  has  been  hitherto  generally  attributed  to  the  Pliceni- 
cians:  but  opaque  glasses  or  enamels,  as  old  as  the  Eighteenth 
dynasty,  and  enamelled  objects  as  early  as  the  Fourth,  have  been 
found  in  Egypt.  The  employment  of  copper  to  produce  a  bril- 
liant blue-coloured  enamel  was  very  early  both  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  but  the  use  of  tin  for  a  white  enamel,  as  recently 
discovered  in  the  enamelled  bricks  and  vases  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  anticipated  by  many  centuries  the  rediscovery  of 
that  process  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  shows  the 
early  application  of  metallic  oxides.  This  invention  apparently 
remained  for  many  centuries  a  secret  among  the  Eastern  nations 
only,  enamelled  terra-cotta  and  glass  forming  articles  of  com- 
mercial export  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  to  every  part  of  the 
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Mediterranean.  Among  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  enamel- 
ling  was  nsed  more  frequently  tliun  gluzing,  and  their  works 
are  consequently  a  kind  of  fayence  coneisting  of  a  loose  frit  or 
body,  to  which  an  enuntel  adheres  after  only  a  slight  fusion. 
After  the  full  of  the  Itoman  Empire,  the  art  of  enamelling 
terra-colta  disappeared  amongst  the  Arab  and  Moorish  races, 
who  bad  retained  a  traditionary  knowledge  of  the  process.  The 
application  of  a  transparent  vitn-ous  conting,-  or  glaze,  over 
the  entire  surface,  like  the  varuiuh  of  a  picture,  is  also  refer- 
able to  a  higli  antiquity,  and  was  universally  adopted  either 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  single  colours,  or  to  promote  the 
combination  of  many.  Innumerable  fragments  and  remains 
of  glazed  vases,  fabricated  by  the  Greeks  and  Itomans,  not  only 
prove  the  early  use  of  glazing,  but  also  cxliiuit  in  the  present 
day  many  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  potter's  art. 

In  the  application  of  form  in  art,  the  Greeks  have  excelled 
all  oatiouB,  either  past  or  present.  The  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  the  shapes  of  their  vases  have  caused  them  to  be  taken  as 
models  for  various  kinds  of  earthenware ;  but  as  every  civilised 
people  has  received  from  other  sources  forms  sanctioned  by 
time,  and  as  many  of  the  Greek  forms  cannot  be  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  modem  use,  they  have  not  been  servilely 
imitated.  Yet,  to  every  eye  familiar  with  works  of  art  of  the 
higher  order,  the  cleverest  imitations  of  nature,  and  the  most 
elegant  conceits  of  floral  ornaments,  whether  exhibited  in  the 
efforts  of  Oriental  or  Europeau  potters,  appear  coarse  and 
vulgar  when  contrasted  with  the  chaste  simplicity  of  the  Greek 
forma. 

By  the  application  of  painting  to  vases,  the  Greeks  made 
them  something  more  than  mere  articles  of  commercial  value 
or  daily  use.  They  have  become  a  reflection  of  the  paintings 
of  the  Greek  schools,  and  an  inexhaustible  source  for  illus- 
trating the  mytholo;jy,  manners,  customs,  and  literature  of 
Greece.  Unfortunately,  very  few  are  ornamented  with  his- 
torical subjects;  yet  history  receives  occasional  illustration  from 
them ;  and  the  representations  of  the  burning  of  Croesus,  the 
orgies  of  Anacreou,  the  wealth  of  Arcesilaus,  the  tributes  of 
Darius,  and  the  meeting  of  Alcteus  and  Sappho,  lead  us  to  hope 
that  future  discoveries  may  offer  additional  examples. 

The  Bhapsodists,  the  Cyclic  poets,  the  great  Tragedians,  and 
the  writers  of  Comedy,  cau  be  amply  illustrated  from  these 
remains,  which  represent  many  sceucs  derived  from  their  ira- 
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mortal  productions ;  and  the  obscurer  traditions,  preserved  by 
the  scholiasts  and  other  compilers,  receive  unexpected  eluci- 
dation from  them.  Even  the  Boman  lamps  and  red  ware, 
stamped  with  subjects  in  relief,  present  many  remarkable  repre- 
sentations of  works  of  art,  and  many  illustrations  of  customs 
and  manners,  and  historical  events ;  sueh  as  the  golden  candle- 
sticks of  the  Jews  borne  in  the  triumph  of  Titus,  the  cele- 
bration of  the'  saccular  games,  and  the  amusements  of  the 
Circus  and  Amphitheatre. 
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PART    I. 
EGYPTIAN  AND  ORIENTAL  POTTERY. 

CHAPTEE  I. 

Antiqnitjr  of  the  art — Unbaked  bricks :  material,  aiza,  fabric  ;  itamp*  and  jo- 
■eriptiona— Figure*  and  otUor  objeols  in  sun-dried  da; — Baited  clay; 
red  naglued  teiTd-cotta:  brioks;  sarcophagi;  sepalchrul  cones;  inscrip- 
tions ;  sepulchral  figures  ;  sepulchral  vases— Vases  for  liquids,  &c..  pots, 
bottle*,  amphora — Mode  of  maDufactiire ;  lamps;  architectural  oraameuU; 
p^isbed  pottery  ;  rad  variety. 

The  inquiry  must  commence  with  Egypt,  since  the  earliest 
specimeus  of  the  art  belong  to  that  country,  and  are  of  a  period 
wlieu  Central  Asia  offereit  no  material  proofs  of  civilisation. 
There  is  a  gulf  of  several  centuries  between  the  Pyramids 
and  the  palaces  of  Nimroud,  while  all  that  can  he  traced  of 
Babylon  belongs  to  an  age  not  more  ancient. 

The  term  Pottery  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  French 
foterie,  which  comes  from  the  Latin  polerium,  a  cup  or  drinking- 
vessel — originally  made  of  clay,  whence  it  was  extended  to  all 
kinds  of  earthenware.'  In  Egypt  the  art  of  pottery  is  attri- 
buted, like  the  other  arts  and  sciences,  to  the  invention  of  the 
gods ;  an  uneqaivocal  proof  that  it  was  in  use  before  the  his- 
torical period.  Thus  Thoth,  or  Hermes,  taught  roan  speech 
and  writing ;  Neith,  the  use  of  the  loom ;  Atlior,  music  and 
dancing ;  Anubis,  the  craft  of  the  einbalmer ;  Isis,  husbandry  ; 
Osiris,  the  method  of  making  wine ;  whilst  Num,  the  dlre-tiug 
spirit  of  the  universe,  and  oldest  of  creatt'd  beings,  first  exer- 
cised the  potter's  art,  and  moulded  the  human  ince  on  liis 
wheel.     He  bad  previously  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth 

'  riautue,  Slich.  v.  4,  11  ;  Trin,  iv.  :j,  10. 
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the  air,  tlio  hills  uad  streams,  whence  sprung  the  terrestrial 
gods ;  aud  hung  the  sun  and  moon  betwixt  "  the  green  sea 
and  the  azure  vault,"  which  Phtha,  the  artisan-go'l,  had 
formed  upon  Ills  lathe  in  tlie  shape  of  an  egg.  Man  was 
the  lust  of  his  productions,  whom  he  modelled  out  of  the  dark 
Nilotic  clay,  and  into  whose  nostrils  he  breathed  the  breath 
of  life. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  existence  of  earthen  vessels  in 
Egypt  was  at  least  coeval  with  the  formation  of  a  written 
language.  Several  hieroglyphs  represent  various  kinds  of  ves- 
sels of  red  earthenware;  and  these  signs  date  from  the  remote 
jiei'iod  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  dynasties,  whose  epoch  may  be 
jilaced  between  B.C.  30U0-2000.  In  sepulchres  of  the  Fourth 
an<l  subsequent  dynasties  earthenware  ves.sels  are  represented 
as  employed  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  domL'stic  life ;  as  jugs 
for  water  and  other  liquids;  jars  for  wine  and  milk  ;  deep  pans 
or  bowls  to  serve  up  dressed  viands;  and  conical  vessels  on 
stands,  round  which  is  twined  the  favourite  or  national  flower, 
the  lotus.  And  numerous  small  cups  of  burnt  red  clay  have 
been  found  in  the  debris  of  the  tombs  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth, 
and  Sixtli  dynasties  at  Sakkarah.  A  series  of  monuments 
enables  ue  to  trace  the  development  of  the  art  from  this 
penod  to  that  of  the  Homau  empire;  whilst  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  exercised  is  practically  illustrated  by  abundant 
specimens  of  many  kinds  of  pottery.  Vast  mounds,  or 
monies  iesiacei,  which  lie  around  the  ruined  cities  and 
temples,  mark  at  once  their  former  magnificence  and  grandeur, 
and  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  produce  of  this  art. 
Unfortuuately  neither  these  remains,  nor  the  vases  found  in 
the  tombs,  have  been  examined  and  classed  with  that  scientific 
accuracy  which  the  subject  deserves.  Tlie  hieroglyphs  are 
our  principal  guide,  which  give,  within  certain  limits,  the 
date  of  every  inscribed  specimen.  These  become  the  data 
for  determining  the  age  of  vases,  the  paste  of  which  is  of 
similar  composition,  and  the  ty^ie  and  ornaments  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  art  of  making  bricks,  which  appears  to  have  preceded 
that  of  vases,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  it,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
bricks.  In  general  they  are  rectangular  plinths,  curved  forms 
being  very  rarely  found  in  Egypt.  The  greater  portion  of 
them  is  made  of  unbaked  clay,  mixed  with  various  substances 
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to  bind  it  together.  They  were  called  in  hierofjiyphs  tdia,  the 
same  word  as  a  box  or  cbest,  probably  derived  from  the  small 
wooden  box  or  mould  from  which  they  were  turned  out.  In  a 
climate  like  that  of  Egypt,  where  rains  fall  only  four  or  five 
times,  at  most,  during  tlie  year,  snch  bricks  sufQced  to  resist 
the  weather,  and  retained  their  shape  for  centuries.  Extensive 
ruins  of  edifices  constructed  of  ihem  are  fonntl  in  all  parts  of 
tlie  country.  The  pyramids  of  Dashoiir,  Illalioou,  Howara,  Aboo 
Roash,  DrahAboo  Nagger;'  the  walls  of  Sain;  the  fortresses  at 
Samneh,  Centra  Fields,  Hieraconpolis,  Abydos,  and  El  Haybeh ; 
those  at  the  edifice  called  the  Memnouiura  of  Tliebes;  several 
private  tombs,  and  the  great  wall  which  enclosed  Egypt  on  the 
eastern  side,  extending  a  distance  of  1500  stadia  from  Pelusium 
to  Heliopolis,  as  well  as  the  wall  built  by  Sesostris  across  Egypt 
(now  called  the  Gisr-el  Agoos),  and  a  chapel  at  Ekmin*  or 
Ghemmis,  are  constructed  of  them.  Tije  Fayoom  and  the  Delta, 
which  abounded  with  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  which  are  remote 
from  the  principal  qnarries,  must  have  presented,  at  the  most 
ancient  period  of  the  national  history,  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
brick-field.  The  mud  brought  down  by  the  river  was  particu- 
cularly  adapted  for  bricks  and  pottery :  when  analysed,  it  has 
been  found  that  about  one-half  is  argillaceons  earth,  one-fourth 
carbonate  of  lime,  while  the  residue  consists  of  oxide  of  iron, 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  water.  Close  to  the  river's  banks  it 
is  much  mixed  with  sand,  which  it  loses  in  proportion  as  it  is 
carried  by  the  water  farther  from  them,  so  that  at  a  certain 
distance  it  consists  of  pure  argil,  or  clay,  which,  at  the  present 
day,  forms  excellent  bricks,  tobacco-pipes,  terra-cotta,  and 
stucco.*  Some  of  the  earliest  bricks  were  undoubtedly  those 
made  for  the  various  brick  pyramids,  although  it  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  determine  the  relative  antiquity  of  all  these 
edifices.  Several,  however,  are  tombs  of  monarchs  of  the 
Twelfth  dynasty ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  Eighteenth,  the 
sepulchres  were  tunnelled  in  the  rocks.  These  bricks  are  all 
parallelopipeda,  of  Nile-mud  or  clay,  of  a  dark  loamy  colour, 
held  together  by  chopped  straw,  either  of  wheat  or  barley,  or 
else  by  means  of  broken   fragments  of  pottery.     They  were 


>  \jae.  Journal,  i.  9, 91 ;  iii.  SG. 

'  Sir  O.  Wilkinson,  in  tbe  Piooeed. 
Boy.  Soc.  Lit.  vol.  h.  p.  94 ;  '  Manners 
and  Curtoma,'  i.  105. 

'  Ualtc  Bnin,  iv.  2G.    Tbc  analyeis 


(Descr.  de  I'figypte,  folio,  Paris,  1812, 
torn.  iL  p.  406)  gices  tbe  following  le- 
aullB  : — Alumina,  18  ;  carb.  limo,  IS  ; 
carb.  mnga.  4  ;  silica,  4 ;  ox.  of  itou,  6 ; 
carbon,  0;  water  11  =  100. 
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of  an  ancient  Stamp  Act.     Two  of  them,  indeed,  bear  the  nam*;' 
of  a  deceased  higb-priest  of  Amen  Ha,  the  Theban  Jupiter ;  but 
this  only  shows  that  they  were  destined  for 
liis  tomb,  and  does  not  imply  that  the  stamp 
W06  used  for  fiscal  purposes.     Other  bricks 
from  the  vicinity  of  Thebes  are  impressed 
with   the   prsenomens   and   names   of   the 
mooarchs,  Thothmes  I.'  and  II."  and  HI.,* 
AmenophJs  II.,*  Thothmes  IV.,*  and  Ame- 
nophis  III.,*  of  the  Eighteenth  dynasty ;  of 
Bameses  II,,'  of  the  Nineteenth;  of  the 
high-priests   of  Amen   Ra,  named   Ptah- 
meri,*   Parennefer,   and   Buma ; '   and   of 
Paher,  a  nomardi,  governor  of  the  country. 
This  last  functionary  was  the  son  of  a  high- 
priest  of  Amen  Ba,  named  Nebennetern, 
sumamed  Tenruka.'"   Phtha  Meri  is  calietl 
No  3 -BKcic  «t»inp  bnt-     ^^^   blcssed  of  Phtha-Socharis-Osiris,  the 
iDB  cbe  pneoomen  of     tut«lary  god  of  Afemphis.     Other  bricks 
"""         '  bear  the  name  of  Khonsu,  or  Clions,  scribe 

of  the  royal  treasury."  Those  which  bear  the  names  of  kings 
appear  to  have  been  destined  for  the  public  works ;  while  the 
others,  with  the  names  of  simple  functionaries,  were  apparently 
used  for  private  houses  or  tombs.  Some  bricks  of  a  very 
interesting "  kind  were  also  found  at  Medinat  El  Giahel, 
between  Luxor  and  Abadieh,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  a 
few  miles  below  Girgeh,  among  the  remains  of  the  old  Egyptian 
city  of  Tanis  or  Zoan.  They  were  of  the  usual  dimensions,  and 
made  of  sand  and  stone,  mixed  with  straw  and  clay,  and  stamped 
with  the  name  of  Hesiemkheb,  the  last  ruler  of  the  Twenty-first 
or  Tanite  dynasty,  chief  governor  of  the  city  of  Tan,  or  Tanis, 

'  B^ptiaT  Koom,  No.  6009.  No.  9;   Vysc,  Journ.,  i.  89;  Lepeius, 

»  Ibid,  No.  COlO;  Prisae,  Mon.  tg.,    Denkm.  Ablh.  iii. 
PI,  23,  No.  15,  from  the  NeompoliB  of       '  Pritse,  Mon.  Eg..  PI.  23,  No.  9. 
Thebeu.  •  Ibid.,  Mon.  Eg.,  PI.  2a,  No.  1. 

•Ibid.,  No.  6011-13,  Priase,  Mon.  '•  Egyptiwi  Collettioo,  Britiah  Mtis., 
Eg.,  PI.  23,  Nob.  10-13,  from  tho  Valky  No,  6023-24 ;  Priue,  Mon.  Eg.,  PI.  23, 
of  the  EI  ABBasif;  VjBe,  Joum.,  i.  89.     i  No.  3;  Vyse,  Joum,  i.  89. 

'  Ibid.,  No,  60U.  i      "  Perring,  MS,   Journal;    for  other 

*  Ibid,,  No.  6015 ;  Piisse,  loc.  cJt ,  I  bricks  aee  LepsIUB  Denkm.,  iii.  HI.  4, 
No.  8.  ■  25  6iV,  26,  39,  62,  69, 78. 

•  Ibid.,  N,.fl.  6016-17.  "  Roecllini,  Mod.  Civ.,  t.  ii.  tav.  onn. 
'  lbid.,No.tiOI8-22;  Priaec,  loc.pit.,    p.l74,No.4;  Prisac,  Mon.  Eg,,  PL  23. 
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And  aoa  of  tite  monarch  Posnem,  the  prieet  of  Amen  Ba.  This 
prince  took  tho  pnenomen  or  first  royal  title  of  Ramenkheper, 
or  the  "  Snn-«8tablisher  of  Creation,"  the  same  n8  that  of 
Tbotlimes  III.,  which  helps  to  romoye  some  difRculties  about  the 
antiquity  of  certaia  remains.  It  is  tlius  that  the  archteologist 
avails  himself  of  the  fragments  of  the  past  to  reconstruct  its 
history ;  and  objects,  apparently  insignificant,  have  often  solved 
some  of  the  most  important  enigmas  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  No  brick  appears  to  have  been  impressed  before 
the  Eighteenth  dynasty,  nor  later  than  the  Twenty-first.  There 
are  two  inscribed  witli  religious  inscriptions  in  the  museum  of 
Ley  den.' 

These  bricks  were  called  in  the  hieroglyphics  iebi,  a  word 
which  the  Coptic  Lexicons  still  preserve  as  toM  or  iodbe,  and 
which  is  in  Egyptian  Arabic  iuhi.'  They  were  laid  in  regular 
layers,  and,  occasionally,  were  formed  into  arches.  A  most 
interesting  representation  of  the  art  of  brick-making,  of  which 
the  annexed  cut  is  a  copy,  is  depicted  in  the  tomb  of  Kekmara, 
an  oBRcer  of  ihe  court  of  Thothmes  III.  of  the  Eighteenth 
dynasty,  about  1400  b.c.^ 

Asiatic  captives  are  employed  in  the  work  under  Ihe  superin- 
tendence of  taskmasters ;  and  the  scene  forcibly  recalls  to  mind 
the  condition  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  house  of  bondage.  The 
process  appears  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  present 
day ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  mill  to  grind  the  clay,  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  primitive  art,  the  use  of 
machinery  being  found  unprofitable.  The  picture  may  be 
explained  as  fallows :  Labourers  are  mixing  with  their  hoes 
mud,  clay,  or  alluvial  soil,  to  a  proj)er  consistency  (7,  9,  12,  13), 
the  water  being  brought  from  a  tank  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  protected  from  too  rapid  evaporation  by  the  lotus 
within  it,  and  the  trees  planted  around  it.  Other  labourers  are 
carrying  the  water  thence  in  large  jars  to  supply  the  brick- 
makers  (14,  If).  When  sufSciently  kneaded,  the  clay  is  trans- 
ferred to  pans  (10,  T),  and  thrown  down  in  a  heap  before  the 
brick-maker  (7  J),  who  stamps  them  out  of  a  mould  (8,  14),  and 

'  Lee[Diui8,Mon.Es.Pt.ii.Pl.lxxiix.  >  M(.n.Civ.,ii.251.  Wilkinson.'Man- 
147,  148.  [  nors  and  CuBtoms,'   ii.  99 ;   Eosellini, 

'  Nestor  I'HGte,  ■  Lettres  Ecrites  j  Mon.  Civ.,  tav.  ilii.,  for  Ihe  other 
d'£gypt«.'8TO,Pari8,l840,p.30;Pria8e,  acenes  in  Iho  tomb  nee  WitkinBon, 
'Ro\ue  Archeologique,'  1S44,  p.  721;  ibid.;  Hoskitu,  '  Etluupio,'  Tomb  st 
Mod.  fig  ,  PI.  2.1,  Noa.  4,  .'i,  6,  7, 11.         I  Thebes, 
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then  lays  them  in  siogle  rows  to  dry  in  the  eun.  When  ready 
for  drying  or  for  the  furnace,  they  were  carried,  like  modem 
pails,  suspended  on  poles.     Six  of  them  appear  to  have  been  a 


man's  load  (4  fl).  The  occupation  was  not,  apparently,  much  to 
the  taste  of  the  employed,  for  the  stick  seems  to  have  been 
liberally   used  (.1,  6).     The  inscriptions  on  the  picture  record 


FIGURES  IN  SUN-DRIED  CLAY. 


4ji«t  they  are  bricks  made  by  royal  captives,  or  elave8,  to  build 
tbe  temple  of  Auieii  Ea  at  Thebes.  Although  the  art  of  brick- 
making  was  ignoble,  traces  of  its  ancient  importance  appear  io 
the  ceremony  of  Tahraka,  b.c,  715-658,  the   Ethiopian  ruler 


being  represented  at  Medinat  Haboo  employed  on  hin  knees  in 
this  occupattOD.  This  may  be  compared  with  the  symbolical 
plooghing  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  the  laying  of  tiie  first 
stone  of  a  foundation  by  an  European  prince.' 

Omde  clay  was,  however,  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  modeller  than  those  of  the  potter.  Few  objects,  indeed, 
of  this  material  have  been  preserved,  even  in  a  climate  so 
serene  as  that  of  Egypt ;  and  those  which  have  come  down  to 
na  are  either  votive  offerings,  or  decorations  of  the  interior 
of  toinbe.  In  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum  are  a  few 
heads  of  rams,'  figures  of  vultures,^  of  the  urseus  serpent,*  and 
a  scarabseus  with  a  human  head,  and  the  name  of  Amenhept, 
or  Amenophis,  inscribed  on  the  base  in  linear  hieroglyphics.* 
This  specimen  is  probably  as  old  as  the  Eighteenth  dynasty. 
All  these  objects  are  unpainted ;  but  the  uraei  have  inscrip- 
tions on  the  breasts,  traced  in  outline  in  white  paint,  and  con- 
tainiug  the  name  of  Bennu,  the  godd^s  of  the  harvest,  whom 


'  ChampoUiOD,  'Notice  degi^riptive,'  i  Hod.  Eg.,  xniv.  3.10. 
p.  322.  *  Ibid.,  Nob.  2002-.S ;  Lecroans,  Mem. 

'  Eg>-pt.  Boom,  Noa.  1668-01;  I.ec-    %,ixv.  5(10. 
man^  Mon.  £g..  Fl.  xxiii.  p.  30d.  |      >  Ibid.,  No.  4376  a. 

'  Ibid.,   No9.   1!<80-I9^0  ;    LecmaiiB,  I 
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the  serpent  represented.  There  is  also  in  tlie  same  collcctioj. 
a  smalt  cylindrical  bottle'  of  anbaked  clay,  coloured  blue  and 
red,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  models  which  tlie  undertakers, 
or  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  deposited  in  the  toinb,  in  pkce 
of  a  more  precious  vase  whicL  they  retained.  This  has  been 
turned  on  the  potter's  wheel.  Similar  objects  are  oft«n  found, 
made  of  terra-cotta  or  of  solid  pieces  of  wood.  They  are  gaudily 
painted  in  imitation  of  opaque  glass,  which  seems  to  have  been 
an  article  of  luxury.^  For  the  poorer  i-lasses  small  sepulchral 
figures,  called  ahahti  or  shah-iihab,  were  made  of  unbaked  clay, 
representing  the  deceased  wrapped  up  in  bandages  like  amummy, 
with  a  pick-axe  in  one  hand,  a  hoe  in  the  other,  and  a  basket 
for  transporting  sand  slung  over  the  right  shoulder.*  The  minor 
details  of  these  figures  are  traced  out  with  a  red  or  black  out- 
line, and  the  whole  ground  washed  over  in  distemper  with  green 
paint,  in  imitation  of  Egyptian  porcelain,  or  with  wliite  to  repre- 
sent calcareous  stone.  A  fuller  description  of  them  will  be 
given  in  the  sequel. 

The  coarse,  dull,  unpolished  earthenware  must  be  considered 
as  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  art.  The  material 
of  this  pottery  has  not  been  analysed ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
made  of  the  ordinary  Nilotic  clay,  deposited  at  the  margin  of 
the  inundations,  which  is  unctuous,  plastic,  and  easily  worked 
on  the  wheel  or  lathe.  Its  colour  is  red,  running  externally 
into  purple  when  well  baked ;  whilst  the  specimens  less  per- 
fectly submitted  to  the  action  of  fire  are  of  a  reddish-yellow 
colour.  The  purple  hue  is  said  to  be  owing  to  a  natural  or 
artificial  protoxide  of  iron,  easily  removed  by  a  damp  linen  rag 
when  the  piece  is  slightly  baked.  The  vases  made  of  this  clay 
are  very  absorbent,  but  do  not  allow  water  to  escape,  even  after 
it  has  stowl  in  them  eight-and -forty  hours.  They  are,  however, 
then  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence.  Tlie  vases  of  this 
kind  appear  to  be  Birailar  to  the  Egyptian  hydrocerami.' 

The  first  specimens  of  baked  pottery  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider are  the  Egyptian  bricks.  These  are  externally  of  a  rose- 
red  colour,  but  break  with  a  deep  black  fracture  at  about  J  of 
an  inch  from  the  surface.     These  bricks  are  smaller  than  those 
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made  of  Bim-dried  clay,  and  were  cbieSy  need  in  ptac^'where 
the  constructions  came  in  contact  with  water.  Bosellini  found 
a  wall  of  them  fifteen  feet  thick  at  Lnior,  which  ,wa8  older 
than  the  edifices  of  the  Eighteenth  dynasty.'  In  the  British 
Mofleum'  are  two  bricks  of  this  class.  The  first,  which  is 
arched  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Has  on  the  inner  edge  a  line  of 
hiert^lyphiea,  but  it  is  illegible.'  The  other  has  on  tlie  narrow 
side  or  edge  the  name  of  Tetmes  or  Thotbmes,  a  steward  or 
housekeeper,  for  whose  tomb  it  was  made.*  It  is  not  known 
from  what  part  of  Egypt  these  bricks  came.  The  last  Is  pro- 
bably contemporary  with  the  kings  of  the  Eighteenth  dynasty. 
A  flat  brick,  I  ft.  square  and  1^  in.  thick,  stamped  with  the 
name  of  a  functionary  and  his  wile  in  hieroglyphs,  within  at\ 
oral,  37  limes  repeated,  and  not  later  than  the  Nineteentli 
dynasty,  shows  the  use  of  baked  bricks  at  that  period.'  At 
Medinat  El  Giahel,  or  Tanis,  baked  bricks  were  found  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  a  deceased  peraou  called  Thotlimes.  Many  of 
the  burnt  bricks  found  in  Egypt  appear  to  be  Roman.*  Some 
indeed  have  denied  the  use  of  baked  bricks  anterior  to  the 
Roman  period,  and  their  use  was  no  doubt  exceptional. 

There  are  also  in  the  same  collection  some  portions  of  coffins 
or  sarcophagi  of  the  same  material.'  The  workmen  of  the 
Tourah  quarries  were  buried  in  terra-cotta  sarcophagi.'  The 
lower  part  of  one  of  these  sarcophagi,  depictetl  in  the  work  of 
Sir  G,  Wilkinson,  exhibits  the  singular  manner  in  wliich  tJie 
upper  and  lower  parts  were  fastened  together.  Another  speci- 
men, constituting  the  upper  part  of  the  cover,  and  which  has 
an  elaborate  water-colour  painting,  representing  tlie  deceased 
attired  in  the  collar  or  tippet,  meh,  often  worn  round  the  neck, 
was  removed  by  Belzoni  iiom  tlie  sepulchres  of  Sobah  in  the 
oasis  of  Ammon.  A  similar  one,  which  came  from  the  same 
locality,  is  described  and  figured  by  Bi-ongniart,  in  bis  Cata- 
logue of  the  Museum  at  Sevres."  These  objects  are  compara- 
tively recent,  as  the  settlement  there  was  not  earlier  than  the 
Persian  dominion  in  Egypt.     Two   other   sarcophagi  of  this 


'  Mon.  Civ.,  ii.  250.  *  Egypt.  Room.  No.  9730  g. 

*  Egypt.  Room,  No.  4S3.  ;  ■  '  Vyse,  Jouni.,  i.  59,  i>02. 

'  md^  No.  2461.  I      '  Egypt.  Boom,  No.  6D55. 

'  rcrring,  MS.  Jounifll;  PrifBc.Mon.  |      '  Vyiic,  Jouni.,  iii.  91. 
%.,  PI.  28: '  Revue  ArrUcoloRiqu.'.'  8v.i.        •  Mua.  Cer.,  PI.  i.  flg.  2. 
PftrEB.  1814,  p.  725. 
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material,  in  the  national  collection,  exhibit  Biich  wretched 
modelling  that  they  may  be  referred  to  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era.  The  use  of  terra-cotta  sarcophagi  was  rare  among 
the  Egyptians,  the  rich  availing  themselves  of  hard  etonee,  such 
as  granite,  breccia,  basalt,  and  alabaster,  as  well  as  of  sycamore, 
cedar,  and  sontal  or  acacia  wood. 

Certain  objects,  deposited  with  the  dead,  were  always  made 
of  this  red-brick  earthenwara  Thnrr  were  the  sepulchral  cones, 
which,  ae  their  aaaw  hnpnea,  were  rude  cones  turned  on  the 
potta&'s  lAeel,  and  stamped  on  their  bases  with  a  hieroglyphical 
inscription  in  bas-relief,  impressed  from  a  mould.'  'I^ieir  in- 
scribed end  is  often  painted  red.  A  brick  has  been  found  thus 
impressed. 

These  cones  have  been  found  placed  over  the  doors  of  the 

tombs,  or  scattered  on  the  floor  amidst  the  debris.     Although 

it  is  evident  that  they  were 

(^ part  of  the  sepulchral  fumi- 

^B  ture,  their  use  proved  a  rid- 

^^*^^  die  to  Egyptian  archffiolo- 

gists.    Their  dimensions  are 
F^r— __  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 

in  length,  and  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  From  recent  disco- 
veries made  at  Warka  in 
Babylonia,  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  cones  were  in 
reality  bricks,  which  were 
introduced  into  walls,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form 
patterns  of  ornamental  brickwork,  their  inscribed  bases  being 
placed  outwards.  The  inscriptions  are  always  of  funereal  im- 
port, and  the  words,  "the  devoted  to,"  or  "  blessed  by  Osiris," 
often  precede  the  name  of  the  dead.  Some  of  the  oldest 
cones,  made  for  functionaries  of  state  deceased  daring  the 
Twelfth  dynasty,  have  their  inscriptions  running  round  the 
base,  like  the  legend  of  a  coin.  Otliers  have  a  liue  of  hiero- 
glyphs stamped  in  an  elliptical  or  square  depression,  like 
the  brickmarks.^    From  the  Eighteenth  to  the  Twenfy-sixth 


.— Sapukhnl  Oooh. 
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dynasty,  the  inscriptioiiB  are  disposed  io  horizontal  or  vertical 
lines.'    None  are  known  of  a  later  age  than  the  Twenty-sixth 
dynasty,  which  flourished  just  previously  to  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  Persians.     Kepre- 
sentetions  of  scenes  are   rarely  ~ 

fonnd  on  them,  and  snch  as  do  , 
occur  are  of  sepnlchral  import : 
the  deceased  is  seen  seated  by  ' 
his  wife,^  or  standing  in  adora- 
tion,' or  praying  to  the  solar  orb 
as  it  sails  in  its  bark  or  baria 
throngh  the  ether,*  or  worshipping  the  monnrch  of  whose  court 
he  was  an  oiBcer  *  The  impressions  were  made  with  a  wooden 
stamp  when  the  clay  was  moist ;  several  conee,  as  many  as 
foarteen,  having  been  found  stamped  with  the  same  monld. 
Occasionally  they  have  double  impressions.  The  inscriptions 
offer  many  interesting  particulars,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
functionaries  mentioned,  and  their  relative  degrees  of  pre- 
cedency. In  common  with  the  other  monuments  of  the 
coontry,  tbey  help  to  show  the  interior  organization  of  this 
vast  fhupire. 

As  an  example  of  the  inscriptions  may  be  cited  that  on  one 
of  the  cones  of  Merimes,  which  runs  as  fnUows:— 

Arndkhi  cAer  Beaar  suien  aa  en  Kith  Merimes  makhru;  tliat 
is,  "  Merimes,  the  prince  of  Ethiopia,  devoted  to  Osiris,  the  justi- 
fied."* We  know  from  other  sources,  that  this  person  was  one 
of  the  king's  scribes  or  secretaries,  who  was  invested  with  the 
viceroyalty  of  that  country  during  the  reign  of  Bameees  If. 
Of  the  sacerdotal  functionaries,  who  held  the  highest  rank  in 
the  stat«,  several  cones  have  been' preserved.  These  bear  the 
names  of  Bamenkheper,  nomarch  or  lord-lieutenant  of  a  pro> 
vince,  and  high  priest  of  Amen  Ua,^  of  Amenusha,  also  nomarch 
and  priest  of  the  temple  of  Amen  Ra,'  of  Petamennebkata, 
the  second  priest  of  Amen  Ea,*  of  Amenhept  or  Amenopbis, 
tlie  fourth  priest  of  the  same  god,  on  whose  cones  are  placed  the 


■  PrisM,  Hon.  £g.,  PI.  28:    'E^V*- 
Room,  No*.  9661,  n670. 

■  T^SJV*^  RooiD,  No.  S6t1. 
*  PrJMe,  Hon.  £g.,  Ft.  28. 
'  Ibid,  K  It.,  Nob.  B732-85 

Disncj,  Pt  ii.  PJ.  xot.  p.  229. 


•  Ibi'l. 

*  Egypt.  Boom,  Nua.  9618-52:  Cham- 
pollion,  Hui.  Cl.arlei  X.,  p.  IM. 

'  Egypt.  Roam,  Nob.  1MI54-55. 
MiH.  I      '  Ibid..  No,  96:>9. 

'      ■  Prine,  Mon.  P,g.,  PI.  27. 
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name  of  his  wife,  Neferhetep  or  Nepherophis,'  of  Mentuemha, 
a  similar  functionary,  and  his  wife  Shepenmut,*  who  had  the 
appellation  of  king's  relation ;  and  of  Mentuhemha,  a  priest  of 
the  same  god.^  There  are  also  cones  with  the  names  of  priests 
of  Osiris,*  one  of  which  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Khem,' 
and  others  with  that  of  Mentu,  who  was  priest  of  the  god 
Kliem.*  Some  have  inscriptions  in  honour  of  Sebekmes '  and 
Tenruka,*  priests  of  the  Heaven,  or  of  priests  of  the  god 
Enpe.*  Besides  priests  of  the  gods,  two  high  priests  of  Ame- 
nophis  II.  of  the  Eighteenth  dynasty  are  mentioned  on  them. 
One  of  these,  named  Nishni,  was  also  scribe,  or  clerk  of  the 
food  of  the  temple  of  Amen,  in  Thebes.'*  The  other,  Nefer- 
hebef,  associated  with  his  own  name  that  of  his  wife  Tauai," 
who  was  also  his  sister.  Of  the  scribes,  ready  writers,  clerks, 
accountants,  copyists,  and  royal  secretaries  of  state,  there  are 
several  cones.  Amongst  those  of  the  caste  of  sacred  scribes,  and 
those  not  exercising  any  particular  function  are  found  the 
names  of  Paru  "  and  Thothmes,'^  Nefermen,  scribe  of  the  temple 
of  Seti  or  the  Typlionium,"  Bentehahar,  sacred  scribe  of  the 
books  or  registers ;  '*  a  sacred  scribe  of  the  god  Enpe  ;^*  Meri, 
chief  scribe  of  the  god  Ebem,  who  was  also  king's  cousin  and 
major-domo  of  the  queen's  palace  ; "  and  Neferhept,  chief  scribe 
of  Amen  Ba."  These  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  division. 
Hardly  inferior  to  them  were  the  royal  scribes.  One  of  these 
was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  domains  of  lower  Egypt" 
Amenophis,  another,  kept  the  king's  accoiinta.**  Raraeses,  a 
third,  was  seal-bearer,  privy  councillor,  "the  king's  eyes  and 
ears,"  and  high  treasurer  of  the  Ethiopian  monarch,  Taharka, 


'  Egypt.  Eoom,  Nob.  i)663-C7 :  Prisap,  I      •'  Egypt.  Hoom,  Nob.  9671-01. 
loo.cit;  ChampolUon,  Mus.  CLorlw  S.,        "  Frisso,  1.  c. 
p.  105.  "  Egypt.   Room,    Nos.   9718,   97I!>, 

'  Prisao,  I.  0, ;  Brongniftrt,  Muh.  Cer., '  %58. 
PJ.  i.  fig.  12,  p.  22.  j      '*  PrisBe,  I.  c.  No,  I. 

'  Chainpollion,    Mua.     Charles     X.,  '      '*  Ibid.,  1.  c. ;  Brongniart,  Mns.  Cer., 
p.  166.  ;  PI.  i.  12:  E.  B.,  Nob.  9713-16. 

*  Egypt  Room,  No.  OtiUl.  ,      ■•  ChampoUion,  Mus.  Charles  X.,  p. 
»  Ibid.,  No.  96ti0.  '  ItiS, 

'  Cbnmpollion,  I.  c.  "  Egypt,  Room,  No.  9715. 

'  Egypt.  Room,  Nob.  9615-47.  "  Ibid.,  No.  9722. 

'  Ibid.,  Nfl«.  9657, 9(i5g ;  Prisse,  Mon.  '      '•  C3iainpollion,  Miia.  ChnrleaX.,  p. 
Eg.,  PI.  27.  •  :  165. 

•  ChampoUion,  I.e.  '      "  Egypt.  Room,  No.  9707. 
"  PrisBo,  1.  e. 
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who  reigned  b.c.  715-688.*  Nechtsebak,*  another  of  these 
functionaries,  was  scribe  of  the  royal  troops.  Two  others, 
Bamenkheper '  and  Ha,*  were  scribes  of  the  granaries  of  upper 
and  lower  Bgypt.  Amenemha'  was  scribe  of  the  accoaot  of 
the  bread  of  upper  and  lower  Egypt ;  and  Senmut  was  scribe 
of  the  silver  place,  or  a  clerk  in  the  treasury.* 

The  list  may  be  closed  with  the  titles  of  varioiis  funotiouaries, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  the  dnkes,  oi  nomarchs  of  the  first 
rank,  called  in  the  hieroglyphs,  repa^ha.  Besides  those  of 
the  same  name  already  mentioned  are  two  called  Khem,  one 
of  whom  was  also  a  sphragistes,  or  sealer ;  the  other  was 
governor  of  Abn,  the  lyory  island,  as  Elephantine  was  called  in 
the  inscriptions.*  One  cone  shows  that  Bepn  had  charge  of 
the  alluvial^  country,  and  on  another  is  taentioned  a  king's 
follower  in  all  lands.*  Besides  these  are  mentioned  Abi '"  and 
Pahar,"  chamberlains  of  the  queens  of  the  Twenty-sixth  or  Saite 
dynasty  ;  Amenemapt,  a  prefect  of  the  palace ; "  Petamenapt, 
guardian  of  the  king's  hall.'*  Parennefer,  the  incense-bearer  of 
Amen  Sa,**  and  Ameneman,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  balance, 
are,  perhaps,  of  the  class  of  priests."  Senmut,  a  captain  of 
soldiers,  c]<»es  the  list."  Cones  having  the  names  of  females 
only  are  rare."  After  the  Twenty-sixth  dynasty,  or  about  the 
6th  century,  b.o.,  they  ceased  to  be  used.  Rectangular  and 
pyramidal  bricks  of  the  same  material,  and  stamped  with  the 
same  impressions,  have  been  also  found."  This  long  list  might, 
without  doubt,  be  augmented ; "  and  as  the  eye  ranges  over 
these  tickets  of  the  dead,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  visit- 
ing'cards  of  the  living.  The  tenants  of  the  sepulchres  of  the 
ancient  No-Ammon  or  Diosopolis,  and  still  oMer  Noph  or 
Memphis,  seem  to  have  left  them  behind,  as  if  to  make  a  call 
on  posterity. 

The  8h<Aii,  or  sepulchral  figures,  which  were  deposited  with 

'  Prime,  I.  c.  I"  Ibid,,  No.  9710. 

•  Egjpt.  Room,  No.  9706.  "  Ibid.,  No.  9728. 

•  Ibid.,  No.  9709.  "  Ibi.l.,  No.  9725. 

•  Ibid.,  No.  9717.  I       "  Ibid.,  No.  9711. 

•  Ibid.,  No.  9639.  i      "  Ibid.,  No.  9724. 

•  Ibid^  No,  9730.  I       "  Ibid.,  Nob,  9729-31. 

'  Ibid.,  No.  9660,  I       "  Ibid.,  No*.  0092-9702. 
■Prisae.  1,  c.  "  Ibid.,  9730,/-t-, 

•  Egypt.  Boom,  No,  9723,  "  LeeiiiauB,  Cat.  llais,  du  MubSb  do 
"  Ibid.,  Nob.  9785-S(J,  !  Leide,  8vo,  Leidc,  1842,  lust  page. 
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the  dead,  and  formed  part  of  the  funeral  relioB,  were  also  made 
of  terra-cotta.'  Like  those  of  unbaked  clay  they  are  generally 
of  a  late  period,  probably  of  the  age  of  the  Itoman  dominion. 
In  some  instances  they  have  been  rudely  modelled,  and  a  line 
of  hieroglyphs,  expressing  the  name  and  titles  of  the  deceased, 
scrawled  upon  them.*  Others  have  been  stamped  in  a  mould 
and  the  formulse  with  which  they  are  covered  impressed  in 
hieroglyphs.^  In  some  inBtanoes  the  entire  ground  was  coloured 
white  or  yellow,  and  the  hieroglyphs  and  other  decorations 
inserted  in  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  £ven  after  this  process,  some 
specimens  neie  Tamiahed  with  the  same  substance  which  covers 
the  fcesoo  paintings  of  the  cofKus.  All  the  figures  are  of  persons 
of  inferior  condition,  and  were  executed  at  a  period  when  the 
arls  had  irrevocably  sunk.     They  were  deposited  in  little  chests 


made  of  wood,  and  paint^  in  tempera,  on  which  was  inscribed 
a  dedication  to  Osiris,  or  the  6th  chapter  of  the  ritual ;  and 
they  were  then  placed  by  the  cofBns  iu  the  sepulchres.  Besides 
these  figures,  little  sarcophagi  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
tombs,  painted  in  exact  imitation  of  the  latter  coffins,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  the  models  which  Herodotus  states  were  shown 
by  the  undertakeiB  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.*  Some- 
times they  contain  a  little  terra-cotta  or  wooden  mummied 
figure,  and  are  then  complete  models  of  the  cofBu.  They  were 
also  part  of  the  funeral  decorations,  but  the  reason  of  their 
employment  is  not  obvious. 
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Another  of  the  many  uses  of  tbis  pottery  was  for  vaaea  or 
jars  to  liold  the  entrails  of  the  dead.  Id  order  to  preserve  the 
body  effectually,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  so^r  portions, 
such  as  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  and  these  were  em- 
balmed separately.  In  some  instances  they  were  returned  hito 
the  stomach,  with  wax  models  of  four  deities,  conunonly  called 
the  four  genii  (^  the  Ament  or  Hades.  It  was,  however,  usual 
in  the  embalmment  of  the  wealthier  elaawie  to  aoak  them  care- 
fully in  the  requisite  preparatiom^  tie  them  np  in  neat  cylindrical 
packets,  and  deposit  them  in  vases  having  the  shape  of  the  four 
genii.  The  bodies  of  these  deities,  which  were  usually  repre- 
sented as  mummied,  formed  the  bodies  of  the  vases,  and  were 
cylindrical  below  and  rounded  above.  The  mouths  of  the  jars 
were  sometimes  coantersnnk  to  receive  the  lower  part  of  the  ' 
covers  which  fitted  into  them  like  a 
plug.  The  jar  of  the  first  geniuH, 
whose  name  was  Amafi,  "  the  de- 
voorer  of  filth,"  held  the  stomach 
and  large  intestines,*  and  was  formed 
at  the  top  like  a  homaa  head.  This 
genius  typified,  or  presided  over,  the 
sonthem  quarter  of  the  compass.  He 
was  the  sod  of  Osiris  or  of  Fhtha 
Soecharis  Osiris,  the  pygmean  god  of 
Uemphis.  The  second  vase  of  the 
series  was  in  the  shape  of  the  genins 
Hapi,  the  "concealed."  Its  cover 
waff  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  cyno- 
cephalus,  and  it  held  the  smaller 
viscera.  This  genius  presided  over 
the  North,  and  was  also  the  son  of 
Osiris,  The  third  vase  was  that  of 
the  genius  Tuautmutf.  "  the  adorer 
of  his  mother,"  It  had  a  cover  in  No.,._v«.ida«p.ofTi-»i™nit. 
shape  of  the  head  of  a  jackal,  and 

held  the  lungs  and  heart.  This  genius  presided  over  the  East, 
and  was  brother  of  the  preceding.  The  last  was  that  of  the 
genius  Kehhmuf,  the  "  re&esher  of  his  brethren."  It  had  a 
cover  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  sparrow-hawk,  and  held  the 
liver  and  gall-bladder.    This  genius  presided  over  the  West, 
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and  was  also  brother  of  the  precediog.  Three  vases  of  a  set,  in 
the  British  Museum,  have  all  human-shaped  heads,  and  are' 
provided  with  handles  at  the  sides  of  the  bodies.  Specimens 
of  a  very  unusual  kind  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  same  col- 
lection,' having  the  whole  body  formed  without  a  cover,  in  the 
shape  of  a  dome  above,  and  surmounted  by  a  rudely  modelled 
figure  of  a  jackal,  cout^ant  upon  a  gateway,  formed  of  a  detached 
piece.  The  entrails  were  introduced  by  the  rectangular  orifice 
in  the  upper  part.  In  some  other  instances  the  covers  appear 
to  have  been  secured  by  cords  passing  through  them  to  the  body 
of  the  vase.  When  secnred,  the  vases  were  placed  in  a  wooden 
box,  which  was  laid  on  a  sledge  and  carried  to  the  sepulchre, 
where  they  were  often  taken  out  and  placed  two  on  each  side  of 
the  coffin.  ,  It  was  only  the  poorer  classes  that  used  pottery  for 
these  purposes.  The  viscera  of  high  officers  of  state  were  em- 
balmed in  jars  of  fine  white  limestone,  and  the  still  more  valu- 
able orientt^  alabasters  or  arragonite,  obtained  from  the  quarries 
of  Tel  El  Amarna,  or  the  ancient  Alabastron. 

The  potter,  however,  chiefly  exercised  his  skill  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vases  for  domestic  use,  the  largest  of  which  were 
several  feet  high,  the  smallest  scarcely  an  inch.  These,  which 
iro  coloured  red  in  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  to  show  that 
they  were  made  of  terra-cotta,  were  called  kan,  or  "vase";'  a 
word  which  also  meant  a  measure  of  liquid  capacity.  Those  of 
a  jar  shape  held  various  kinds  of  liquids.  Others,  which  con- 
tained the  Nile  water  offered  to  the  gods,  were  tall  and  slender, 
with  a  spout  hke  that  of  a  co9ee-pot*  Bread,  roast  meats,  and 
waterfowl,  were  placed  in  deep  dishes.*  Oils  and  drugs  were 
kept  in  tall  conical  jars,*  carefully  covered  and  tied  down. 
Ointments,  salves,  and  extracts,  in  small  pots.*  Other  cosmetics 
were  held  in  a  jug  with  a  spout.^  Wine,  honey,  and  other 
liquids  were  deposited  in  open-mouthed  jars,  out  of  which  they 
could  readily  be  drawn.^  Many  vases  of  these  forms  are  found 
made  of  bronze,  alabaster  and  stone,  but  they  were  also  often  of 
pottery,  either  dull  or  glazed.     These  forms  are  found  in  the 


■  Ejsypl.  Boom,  No*.  9552-54-55.  •  Ibid.,  p.  550,  No.  138 :  Clinnip.  Diet. 

'Champ.   Diet.,    p.  241,    No.  256;  p.  Ji:i,  No.  489. 

Oram.,  p.  227.  ■  UunHonV  '  Egypt's  Plnce,'   ml.   i. 

'  Iluneeu's  -Egypt'd  Place,'  vol.  i.p.  140-143, 

532, Nos. 5Ue-72 ;  Cluunp.  Ditt.,  p.  425,  '  Ibiii. :  and  Chump.  Diet.,  pp.424. 

Nob.  510-513.  .'504. 

'  Ibid.,  Nos  576-8ti;  ef.  No.  141.  •  Cliaiiip.  Diet.,  pp.  424,  501-503. 
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bieroglyplie ;  but  the  sepnlcliree  have  yielded  a  very  lai^ 
number  of  vases,  the  majority  of  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  were 
employed  for  the  uses  of  daily  life.  These  vases  of  red  terra- 
cotta, unglazed,  are  iu  fact  some  of  the  very  earliest  examples 
of  the  potter's  art,  and  many  specimens  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the  old  dynasties  in  the  plains  of  Memphis,  especially 
at  Saqqara.  They  were  made  with  the  wheel,  and  many  ore 
of  small  size.' 

Of  the  coarse  red  brick  potteiy  were  also  made  the  pots  which 
held  the  embalmed  and  sacred  ibis  at  Memphis.     Thu  bird  was 
duly  prepared,  and  then  neatly  wrapped  up 
in  lineu  bandages,  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
tongue  or  heart.     In  the  plains  of  Saqqara 
and  Memphis  the   ibis-mum imies  are  found 
placed  in  conical  pots,  of  the  shape  of  an  in- 
verted sugar-loaf.  Their  material  is  generally 
the  coarse  brick  pottery;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  of  glazed  ware,  and  a  few  pots  of 
stone  have  been  found.   Their  walls  are  about 
the  thickness  of  a  tile.     The  body  has  been 
turned  on  the  potter's  wheel,  and  the  exterior 
is  ribbed  with  broad  grooves,  made  with  the 
potter's  fingers.    The  cover  is  convex,  like  an 
inverted  saucer,  and  is  cemented  to  the  body 
by  a  coating  of  lime  and  plaster.    Thus  pro- 
tected, the  ibis  was  deposited,  enwrapped  in 
linen,  in  one  of  the  mummy  pits,  in  which    n-.  io.-iiH9-iniiiaiDy  e'ul 
the  pots  were  placed  vertically,  the  pointed 
end  being  thrust  into  the  ground,  with  the  mouth  npwards.' 
The  pits  are  subterraneous  galleries,  with  niches  8  feet  high 
and  10  feet  wide,  in  which  the  pots  were  placed  like  jars  in  a 
cellar.^     At  Thebes  this  bird,  when  mummied,  was  deposited 
in  its  envelopes  alone ;  hut  at  Hermopolis  it  was  placed  in  oblong 
cases  of  wood  or  stone.* 

The  amphorse'  or  two-handled  vases  iii  the  collections  of  the 
Moseum  are  of  the  shape  seen  in  the  pictures  of  the  tombs,  and 
are  of  a  pale  sandy-coloured  unpolished  ware.    The  walls  are 

■  Lepsius,  Denkm.,  Abth.  ii.  Bl.  I      *  PettigTi-w,  History  of  Mnmmita,  p. 

'  Pocoche,  'TmveU  id  the  l<la«t,'  209;  PHBsaliicquii,CnUlngueKaiBuniidp, 
vol.  i.  PL  Ixx.  p.  233.  p.  347 ;  one  of  tlieao  pots  ix  flgunii,  Pct- 

•  Dcnon,  vol.  ii,  p.  10;  PI.  itfix.  p.  I  tigtow,  PI.  xiii.  fig.  5. 
uxi,  ■      I      '  Egj-pt.  BwHU,  Nob.  4W5-40. 
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thick,  and  their  shape  calls  to  miDd  thoso  which  are  seen  on 
the  coins  of  Athens,  and  vhich  are  supposed  to  have  heea  aanA 
as  packages  for  exported  products,  particukriy  oil.  On  one  of 
them  is  vmtten,  in  coaise  large  hieroglyphs,  the  word  han,  or 
"tribute";'  and  on  another  is  a  hieratic  inscription  only  half 
legible,  in  which  can  be  distingnished  the  expression,  "the 
Palace  of  Sethos  I^"',  showing  that  these  vessels  contained 
some  of  the  tribute  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  that  edifice.  In 
the  grand  trinrnphal  procession  to  Thothmes  III.,'  similar  vases, 
containing  iocense,  wiue,  and  asphalt,  are  brought  to  the  Great 
King  by  the  Kutennu  or  Ludeou  or  Ludin,  an  Asiatic  race, 
situated  "  north  of  the  great  sea."  It  appears  from  Herodotus,* 
that  in  his  days  wine  was  exported  from  Syria  to  Egypt  in  sui^ 
vases,  which  were  afterwards  filled  with  water,  and  sent  np  to  the 
stations  in  the  Arabian  desert.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  araphorte  in  the  Museum  were  part  of  the  tribute  of  some 
Asiatic  people  contemporary  with  the  Nineteenth  dynasty,  and 
they  consequently  affoid  an  insight  into  the  art  of  other  Oriental 
nations  at  tlie  same  epoch.  The  mode  in  which  these  vases 
were  brought  to  the  table  has  been  already  mentioned.  Several 
vases  of  this  shape  are  known  in  the  different  collections.  To 
some  the  potter  has  given  an  extra  elongation  in  the  lower  j>art, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  fixed  into  the  floors.'  These  am- 
phorsB  measure  about  3  feet  in  height,  and  1  foot  in  diameter. 
There  is  a  handle  of  one  of  these  amphorie,  found  at  Tel  Kl 
Amama,  stamped  in  relief  with  the  names  of  one  of  the  heretic 
monarchs  of  the  Eighteenth  dynasty,  which  reigned  in  the 
fifteenth  century  B.C.,  probably  the  earliest  instance  of  this 
practice  which  was  almost  universally  adopted  at  a  later  time 
by  the  Greeks  and  Somans.*  There  is  an  amphora  of  this  class 
probably  of  a  later  date  than  those  just  alluded  to,  and  made  in 
Egypt,  coming  iu  fact  from  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  Antinoe.' 
The  neck  of  it  is  cylindrical,  and  the  body  decidedly  conical ; 
but  the  whole  of  the  latter  is  covered  with  deep  r^ular  grooves, 
which  run  in  parallel  circles  round  the  axis  of  the  vase,  and 
have  been  made  either  with  the  potter's  fingers,  or  else  with  a 
broad  tool  laid  at  the  side  while  the  vnse  was  revolving  on  the 

I  Egypt.  Room,  No.  4947.  '  R.Bi.Iliiii,  H.  C,  !vi.  No.  122. 

'  Ibid.,  No.  41146.  '      '  Egypt,  Boom,  No.  4947  o. 

'  WilkinaoD,  Mwin.  and  Cast.,  vol.  i.  '  Dgbct.  de  1'%.  Ant.,  vol.  v.  PI.  84, 
PI.  iv.:  HoHkine, '  Travels  in  Ethiopia,'  No.  56;  A.,  vol.  t„  PI.  75-38;  Brong- 
4to,  Lond.  lKt5.  '  Uerod.,  iii.  9.        niart,  '  Trait^;  ■  of.  E.  B.,  No.  5270. 
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lathe.  This  may  have  been  done  for  omsment ;  but  it  is  poe- 
Bible  that  the  object  cf  it  wae  t«  allow  of  the  vase  being  encash 
in  linen  or  plaited  palm-leaTes,  or  even  that  the  huid  might 
hold  it  more  securely.  It  probably  rontained  a  liquid.  Some  . 
of  the  smaller  amphone,  which  are  of  the  same  shape,  and  are 
only  9  inches  high,  appear  to  liave  held  asphalt,  barley,'  and 
dates.  These  have  often  rounded  bases,  and  the  body  more  or 
less  globular,  while  some  are  prorided  with  a  foot,*  like  the 
Greek  amphone.  Such  vases  were  convement  for  various  domestic 
purposes,  especially  for  carrying  a  small  quantity  of  liquid. 
Their  mouths  were  wide  or  narrow,  accordiDg  to  tlie  nature  of 
the  substance  to  be  hetd;  but  unfortmiately  neither  the  hiero- 
glyphics nor  the  inscriptions  afford  much  Information  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  used.  The  offerings  to  the 
gods,  of  milk  and  wine,  appear  indeed  to  have  been  made  in 


little  amphoree,  many  of  which  come  from  Saqc|ara.  Some  of 
these  vases  represent  those  of  another  class,  in  which  the  body 
is  long,  but  also  terminates  in  a  point,  while  the  handles  are 
very  small.  It  would  also  seem  that  they  should  be  classed 
with  other  little  vases  having  four  small  handles^  round  the 
neck  or  collar,  which  are  about  ^  inch  in  diameter,  so  as  to 
admit  of  their  being  slung  on  a  small  cord  of  palm-fibres,  and 
thus  transported  from  place  to  place.  Probably  the  larger 
vases  contained  water,^  and  the  smaller  ones*  may  also  have 

'  Boullini,   M.   C,   liv.-lvi.   59-74,  i      •  Descr.  de  VBig.  Ant^  vol.  y.  PI.  73, 
75-9-120;   E.  B.,  5101-4;   Descr.   de  i  fig.  12;  found  at  Saqqara. 
("Bg.  E.,  73.  14,  15,  20,  22,  30.  i      '  E.   B.,    5:11-6268-67;    Hosellini, 

'  BoKlIini,  H.  C,  Iv.  66-8,  Ivi.  113;    M.  C„  Iv.  85    Descr.  de  I'tg.,  H.  75- 
E.  R.,  5099.  ,  34.  '  Ro^dlini,  M.  C,  Iv.  67,  88. 
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held  enough  to  take  a  draught  out  of  the  cask,  or  else  to  keep 
it  ready  suspended  and  cooled.  These  are  also  generally  of 
unpolished  ware,  but  are  often  stained  by  the  liquids  which 
they  have  held.  With  them  must  be  classed  tbree-haudled 
vases,  resembling  the  Greek  hydriai,  or  water-jugs,  and,  like 
them,  probably  emjdoyed  as  pitchers.  Of  the  former  vases  the 
body  is  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  or  else  of  a  compressed  globe, 
while  the  mouth  is  in  general  wide,  but  occasionally  narrow. 
8ome  variety  is  observable  in  the  position  of  the  handle,  wliich 
either  touclies  the  lip  and  shoulder,  or  is  placed  under  the  lip, 
or  entirely  on  the  shoulder.  It  is  generally  placed  in  a  vertical 
position  on  the  vase,  but  in  some  instances  obliquely  or  hori- 
zontally,' which  appears  to  have  been  done  only  when  the  vase 
was  intended  to  be  carried  about  by  the  hand  from  table  to  table. 


Nu.  13.-0rDuporVgKisranElu<d  t«in<olla.     Egfpllui  K«hd.  Noa.  g(iIl.iOI3,eo«T,  I'.ts. 

Nest  to  the  vases  with  several  handles,  may  be  classed  tlioee 
with  one.  These  are  undoubtedly  jugs,  and  their  shape,  although 
by  no  means  so  elegant  as  the  Greek,  marks  them  as  the  un- 
equivocal  prototypes  of  their  Hellenic  successors.  The  jugs 
made  of  this  unpolished  clay  are  from  about  a  foot  to  a  few 
inches  in  height ;  their  shapes  are  very  different,  but  they 
exhibit  the  Egyptian  type  of  the  pointed  base.  Tlie  prevalent; 
one  is  the  jug  with  a  tall  neck  and  handle,  probably  used  to  hold 
milk  or  water;'  another  variety  has  a  small  handle  in  front, 
and  a  small  orifice^  at  the  bottom,  and  was,  perhaps,  a  water- 
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vaae.  At  a  later  i>eriod  the  statue  of  Canopiw  had  a  fictile 
hydria  or  wator-vase  throngli  which  the  water  jiercolated,  and 
Galen  calls  these  htrdaha  or  water-bottles  staiika}  These 
jngs  appear  in  the  hieroglyphs  as  the  dttermiDative  of  the 
Dames  of  several  liquids  which  were  kept  or  mixed  in  vases  of 
this  shape.  Other  jugs '  have  an  oval  bodyj  with  a  broad  handle, 
arched  over  the  lip,  but  are  of  small 
dimensions,  and  mast  hare  been  used 
for  drugs  and  spices.  Their  mouths 
are  wide.  There  are  several  jugs 
with  tall  necks,  oval  bodies,  and  flat 
circular  bases,  which  have  rudely 
modelled  in  front  the  features  of  the 
god  Bes.'  These  are  water-bottles, 
and  from  their  ornaments  and  shape 
are  of  a  late  age — probubly  Roman; 
they  are  the  Beam  of  the  Greek  and  , 
Roman  writers,*  so  called  from  the  ( 
god's  image  afBxed  to  them.  Some 
of  these  jugs  resemble  the  Greek. 
An  elegant  vase  engraved  in  Uosel- 
lini's  work '  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  elegant  Greek  shape 
called  the  cenockoe,  or  wine-bottle;  r 
and  a  small  vase  in  the  Museum,*  ' 
of  a  pale  red  ware,  exactly  resembles  a  lecylhus,  or  oil  cruse, 
from  a  sepulchre  of  ancient  Greece  or  Italy.  One  of  the  most 
distinct  forms  is  that  apparently  of  the  oil  cruso.'  The  body  is 
of  a  compressed  globular  shape ;  the  neck,  remarkably  small  and 
short ;  the  orifice,  scarcely  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Vases  of 
this  kind  are  generally  of  a  dark  colour,  as  if  they  had  been 
stained  by  the  contents  which  they  have  held.  They  correspond 
with  the  Greek  aryballoi?    Besides  these  jugs  many  of  the  tall 


'  RufflnnB,  Hist.  Eccl.,  lib.  ii.  o.  26; 
KaidAs,  "TJpIa  ;  Hetycliina,  StRt[ka  ; 
GalcQ  de  Simpl.,  i.  c  4;  Pbilostorg. 
Eic.  Bist  Eccl.,  i.  c.  4;  Ariatotcl. 
Hel«or.,  20;  Johann.  Cm^n.  de  IiiEt, 
KDUDt.,  0.  IG ;  Palladina,  UUt.  Lansiac,, 
II.,-  Coletcr.  Mud.,  i.  p.  36 ;  Jablonski, 
Tauth.,  iii.  c.  147, 

'  Rosolliui,  M.  C.  Ivi.  lit. 


■  Roa.llini,  ibid.  06;  Doaor.  do  1*£b, 
Ant.,  vol.  T.  PI.  15-1.  Sevejal  varictifB 
<if  tills  sliapo  aru  cngrnTcd,  ibid.  12-1. 

'  Athenaias,  xi.  784. 
'  M.  C  iTi.  108;  E.  R.,  5071-73. 
'  M. C,  Ivi.  108;  Deeor,,  I.e.  1-37; 
E  E.,  ai74.  '  E.  R..  5074-7S, 

■  K.  R,.  •■5076-70;  DcBcr.  dc  1'%. 
Ant,,  vol,  V.  PI.  til-25. 
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Tsses  with  one  handle  were  of  the  natnre  of  cnps,  and  nere  used 
as  Buch  by  the  poorer  classes,  or  by  the  alares  of  a  family.  They 
are  distJnguiahed  from  the  jug  by  their  wide  mouths  and  small 
handles.  Their  bodies  are  cylindrical,  and  in  some  the  lip  has 
a  spout,  which  makes  them  resemble  jugs  or  basins.  One  has 
been  found  containing  corn.'  But  it  is  evidently  impossible  to 
determine  the  manifold  uses  to  which  they  may  have  beeu 
applied ;  for  another,  of  nearly  the  same  shape,  found  at  the 
I^ramid  of  Abooser,  contained  white  paint.  The  last  class  of 
Tases  with  handles  are  little  jugs  with  bandies  passing  entirely 
over  the  body,  thus  giving  them  the  appearance  of  little  baskets. 
It  is  evident  that  these  are  eiiiise,  or  buckets,  such  as  those  of 
larger  size,  and  made  apparently  of  metal,  seen  in  the  bands  of 
the  statues  of  Isis.  These  vases  are,  however,  so  small,  being 
only  about  two  inches  high,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
they  were  anything  but  cliildren's  toys. 

The  vases  without  handles  are  of  very  different  proportions, 
as  different,  indeed,  as  the  deep  jar  of  several  feet  in  length  and 
the  small  cup.  The  larger  of  tliese,  to  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  allude  first,  are  the  casks.  They  are 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  pilkoi.  The  Greek  were  too 
large  to  be  made  on  the  lathe,  and  were  fashioned 
in  a  particular  manner :  but  the  Egyptian,  which 
are  of  smailer  diameter,  show  from  the  marks  upon 
t  ^^J  them  that  they  were  turned.  Tiieir  form  is  also 
^Cj^F  difierent,  being  elongated,  convex  above,  bending 
""■  "■"J^'"*'  inwards  at  the  centre,  and  terminating  in  a  point, 
which  seems  to  have  been  thrust  into  the  sand  that 
covered  the  floors  of  the  cellars.  They  ai-e  of  a  coarse, 
gritty,  and  not  very  compact  texture ;  black  in  the  inner 
surface,  but  externally  of  a  pale  red  colour.  Their  use  was, 
like  that  of  the  amphorro,  to  preserve  large  quantities  of 
viands.  Bucks,  salt^fish,  meat,  wine,  and  all  the  requisites  of  a 
well-stored  pantry,  were  preserved  in  them.  They  are  among 
the  largest  products  of  the  fictile  art.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  in  use  in  all  ages,  and  that  little  improvement  ever  took 
place  in  their  manufacture.  One,  however,  in  the  collections  of 
the  Museum,  which  is  covered  with  a  demotic  inscription,  caunot 
date  earlier  than  the  Ptolemies,  and  is  possibly  as  late  as  the 
Roman  dominion.     Smaller  vases  of  this  class,  also  destined  to 

'  Desor.  dc  I'Eg.  Ant.,  vol.  v.  PI.  84-16 ;  E.  R.,  .lOnO.  507!*. 


preserve  viands  and,  otiier  Bnbstanceo,  are  distiuguiBtied  by^ 
baving  their  hodIe3  more  or  less  elliptical  and  egg-shaped.*  Aa 
the  necks  become  longer  they  grailually '  approach  the  shape  of 
bottles,'  and  of  these  there  are  several  varieties,  many  being 
distinguished  by  the  narrow  apertnre  throngh  which  the  liquid 
dropped  or  gurgled,  and  which  procureil  tor  such  vases,  among 
the  Bomons,  the  name  of  ffutiumia.*  Tliose  with  a  short  neck, 
bowever,  were  jars,  and  some  few  of  these  were  decorated,  like 
the  bottles,  with  heads  rudely  modelled  in  bas-relief.  Even  the 
gvttumia  have  occasionally  a  female  head  modelled  in  bas- 
relief."  Few  of  these  vases  exceed  a  foot  in  length,  whiUt  many 
of  them  are  not  more  than  a  few  inches  long. 
With  these  may  be  classed  many  small  ones,  of 
the  nature  of  crucibles,  which  have  little  spouts 
to  pour  off  the  liquids  they  contain  ;•  small  jars, 
in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  truncated  cone,  some 
with  spouts,  others  with  a  compressed  globular 
body,^  in  which  have  been  found  dates  and  other 
eatables ;  cruses  or  bottles,  with  narrow  necks  and 
small  orifices,  similar  to  those  with  handles  already 
described ;  *  and  the  Ucytiwi  or  unguent  vases, 
with  oval  bodies  more  or  leBs  elongated,  and  small 
necte,  like  those  found  in  the  Roman  sepulchres  of 
England  and  the  Continent,  and  formerly  called 
lachrymatones.*  The  last  of  this  division  are  the 
wide  open-mouthed  pans  or  bowls,  wliich  were  ap- 
plied to  a  multitude  of  uses,  especially  to  bold  the  I'^tpH'r  Rmn, 
fruit  or  viands  served  at  table ;  they  seldom  occur 
larger  than  about  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  generally  have  a 
broad,  flat,  and  moulded  lip.  They  are  of  a  pale  yellow  or  red 
unglazed  pottery.**  Similar  vessels  are  represented  in  the  tombs 
of  a  more  conical  shape,  like  the  eahUhrn  or  basket-shaped  vessels 
of  the  Greeks,  and  were  used  in  the  place  of  buckets."  The 
smaller  vases  of  this  class  were  plates  or  drinking-cups.*' 


'  Sob.  H.  C,  Iv.  90-3,  L  ii.  p.  33. 

*  Ibid.,  liv.   89,    2    ft.   1   in.   long; 
Dcscr.,  I  c.  PI.  86-50 ;  PI.  75-36. 

*  Cr.  Baeellini,  H.  C,  Hi.  16-19;  It. 
104-121 ;  DescT.,  1.  o.  PI.  84-18. 

*  Cf.  Ho9ellini,M.C.,lv.90;  lvi.121: 
liT.  48 :  liii.  29 ;  E.  B„  B.  M.,  .■5092-93. 

»  Ibid.,  iiiL  8. 

'  Ibid.  liii.  15;  li».  57. 


'  Ibid.,  M.  125. 

•  Ibid.,  1».62,  C3;  liv.  .W. 

•  Ibid.,  liv.  55. 

"  E.  K.,  4976;  cf.  EosfiUiir,  M.  C, 
liv.  60. 

■'  Ibid.,  4977-7B. 

"  Cf.  Deicr,  de  rEg.  Ant.,  vnl.  v. 
PI.  78,  Nob.  2li,  38,  3i);  PI.  M-IS;  cf. 
Bnwllini.  H.  C,  liii.  25;  K  It.,  4981-0.4. 
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Tlie  use  of  pottery  wna  very  extensive  among  the  EgyptiftDs. 
Conical  jars  were  employed  to  raise  the  water  out  of  wells  by  a 
process  like  the  modern  shadoof}  The  water-carrier  used  wide- 
mouthed  jars  sUmg  at  eacli  end  of  a  pole  by  a  palm-fibre  cord,* 
The  poulterer  deposited  his  plucked  and  salted  geese  in  tall 
open-mouthed  amphone,  which  were  fixed  upright  by  their 
pointed  ends  in  the  floor  of  his  house,  or  in  his  cellar.'  Tlie 
butcher  and  the  cook  disposed  of  their  viands  in  the  same 
manner.*  The  weaver  used  terra-cotta  vessels  to  hold  his  flas, 
and  reeled  it  out  of  them.*  Figs  were  galbered  into  bottles.* 
Wine  was  squeezed  into  a  pan  with  low  square  handles,  and 
deposited,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  in  amphorse,  which 
were  sealed  with  clay,  and  placed  on  a  low  four-legged  stand,  or 
on  stone  rings.  l"he  wine  was  poured  into  these  amphone  by 
meaus  of  large  bowls,  provided  with  a  spout  in  front,  the  necks 
being  carefully  sealed.'  8ome  cunous  examples  of  the  mode 
of  fastening  these  amphorse  are  given  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 
They  were  surmounted  with  tall  conical  seals  or  burgs  of  clay 
stamped  with  hieroglyphs,  and  coloured  white  and  red ;  one  has 
the  titles  of  a  monarch  of  the  Nineteenth  dynasty. 

A  kind  of  tall  cup  or  bowl  of  this  substaoce  was  held  by  the 
worshipper  to  present  his  offering,  or  by  the  servant  to  assist' 
her  mistress.*  Various  pots  and  pans — the  celebrated  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt — were  used  by  the  cooks  in  the  same  manner  as  iron 
pots  are  employed  at  present.*  Cups  of  this  material  were  used 
for  drinking  mne  or  to  take  it  out  of  the  amphora. '"  The  water- 
bottle  placed  under  the  table,  and  round  which  was  twined  the 
lotus  flower,  as  well  as  the  table  itself,  were  made  of  it."  The 
jars  held  the  colours  of  the  vamisher,  and  the  plasters  of 
the  plasterer ;  '^  the  grains  of  com  before  they  were  pounded 
in  the  mortar,  and  the  flour  after  it  was  returned  from  thence ;" 
the  embalmer's  bitumen  ; "  and  water  for  the  use  of  the  scribes." 
A  kind  of  krater^*  was  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  wine  or  water 
drawn  from  the  amphora?.     I^arge  jars  were  employed  for  water- 


'  Wilk.,  M.  and  C.  b.  1,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  5,  99-137. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  19 ;  Bcwdlini,  M.  U.,  iy. 
'  Ibi.I.,  p.  3;£i. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  GO. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  146. 

'  Ibid,,  I'!.  X.  pp.  155-lGO:  PI.  \x. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  107. 


I      •  Ibid.,  p.  3S8,         '•  rbid.,.p.  391. 
"  Ibid.,  pp.  3li3-9. 
"  Ibid.,  iii.  p.  174,  No.  aei;  p,  311 
No.  385, 

"  Ibid.,  iii.  p.  181,  No.  367. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  163,  No.  308. 
"  Ibid,,  p.  315,  Nu.  .187. 
I*  Il.iH.,  p.  :HI,No..WI. 
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ing  cattle,  for  the  labourer's  hod,'  the  smelter'a  bucket  and 
crucible,  the  jar  of  the  cow-doctor,  and  the  pail  of  the  milk- 
man.' 

Although  it  has  been  denied  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  type 
of  fabric  distinct  from  that  of  other  people,  a  practised  eye  will 
nndoubtedly  at  once  detect  their  vases  by  their  simpler  forms, 
by  their  want  of  high  mechanical  finish,  by  the  prevalence  of 
pointed  basea,  and  by  the  extreme  smallnesa  of  the  neck  and 
orifices.  After  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  G-reeks  and 
Romans,  some  of  the  Egyptian  vases  resemble,  indeed,  those  of 
their  foreign  masters ;  but  during  the  national  independence  the 
workmanship  is  totally  distinct,  being  distinguished  by  the 
purity  of  its  outline,  and  by  the  tendency  to  imitate  the  forms 
of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  Egyptian  potters  had  not,  it  is  true, 
that  highly  refined  sense  of  the  beautiful  which  the  Greeks 
possa^sed,  but  they  were  by  no  means  entirely  destitute  of  it. 
The  high  civilisation  of  Egypt,  however,  and  the  abundance  of 
gems  and  of  the  precious  metals,  directed  the  national  taste  to 
working  in  metal  rather  than  in  clay ;  and  witli  the  exception 
of  the  Eg}'ptian  fayence  or  porcelain,  the  works  in  terra-colta 
were  for  domestic  use  rather  than  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
mode  of  transporting  these  vases  has  not  varied  for  centuries, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Romans  rafts  of  them  floated  down  the 
Nile  as  tfaey  do  at  the  present  day.^ 

Fortunately,  some  scenes  depicted  at  Beni  Hassan  represent 
potters  at  their  work,  and  thus  enable  us  to  see  by  what  simple 
means  the  craft  was  carried  on.  Various  members  of  this  fra- 
ternity were  undoubtedly  attached  to  the  palace  of  the  monarch, 
Bud  to  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  In  Egypt  they  were  probably 
thus  employed  as  early  as  the  Fourth  dynasty.  They  appear  to 
have  used  only  the  simplest  processes.  After  the  clay  had  been 
dug  up,  it  was  prepared  by  an  operation  called  hi  hat,  or  "  knead- 
ing" with  the  feet.  A  workman  rolled  out  the  paste  or  unbaked 
clay,  which  is  coloured  in  the  paintings  of  a  deep  grey,  to  pre- 
pare it  as  a  lump  to  be  laid  on  the  wheel.  Making  it  was 
called  Bjta  or  aapi.  Masses,  of  convenient  size,  were  then  taken 
up  and  placed  on  the  wheel.  This  consisted  of  a  flat  circular, 
or  hexagonal,  table,  placed  on  a  stand,  and  appears  to  have  been 


'  Kosellini,  M,  C,  xlii.  ;  p.  ia\Nt..444:  ItosiUim,  M.C,  1. 1  a 

•  lbid.,M.C.,  1.  2a.   Wilk.M.oudC.,    2  c,  xivii.  isxi. 

r.   2,   vol.    i.  or  it.  p.  130,  No.  441,  '      *  JuvcitftI,  Sat.  xv.  127,  12S. 
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turned  with  the  left  hand,  whilst  the  vase  was  shaped  with  the 
right     The  potter  either  sat  on  the  ground  or  on  a  low  stool  to 


turn  the  spindle.     The  chuck  was  formed  hy  the  lower  part  of 
the  niasB ;  indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  wheel  marked  1,  2,  3, 
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which  revolved  on  a  pin,  was  turned  occa^ionaUy  from  the  chn<'k. 
Cups  and  other  vessels  were  hollowed  out  with  the  thumb  or 
finger,  and  the  vase  fashioned  externally  with  the  hands. 

The  mode  of  making  tlie  handles  and  other  part^  is  not 
represented ;  but  they  were  made  separately,  and  then  stuck 
on,  as  well  as  the  ornaments,  which  were  made  by  another  claps 
of  workmen.  The  larger  dishes  and  pans  were  made  with  the 
hand.  The  furnace,  which  had  a  blast,  consisted  of  a  tall, 
cylindrical  chimney,  6,  8,  in  which  tlie  fire  was  probably  placed 
half-way  up,  and  a  current  of  cold  air  admitted  by  a  grating 
beneath,  so  as  to  drive  the  tlames  through  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  which  has  been  conjectured  to  have  been  almost  two 
metres,  or  6-5C014  English  feet  high.  When  the  vases  were 
baked  they  were  carried  away  in  baskets,  slung  on  a  pole,  and 
bonie  across  amau'sshonlder.' 

In  geueral,  such  vases  were  adapted  for  culinar)-  and  otiier 
purposes;  but  for  those  which  were  used  for  entertainments,  or 
which  stood  in  the  domestic  apart* 
ments  wliere  they  could  be  seen,  some 
kind  of  decoration  seems  to  have  been 
required.  The  simplest  decorations 
were  annular  bands,  of  a  black  or 
purple  colour,  ruDuing  round  the  body 
or  neck.'  In  some  cases  a  wreatli 
was  painted  round  the  neck  f  and 
certain  jars  and  bottles  have  the  re- 
presentation of  n  collar  pendent  from 
the  shoulder  of  the  vase,  painted  in 
blue,  black,  and  red.'  Others  are 
coloured  entirely  with  broad  bands, 
of  a  faint  purple  and  black  colour. 
Occasionally  the  annuliir  bands  are 
united  by  hatehed  lines,  *  and  some- 
times, but  very  rarely,  a  few  leaves 

are  painted  on  the  vases.*     The  most     ^"^.'^J.^^''"'^^^  ko'"?','"' 
elaborate  mode  of  colouring  was  to 
paint  the  whole  vase  with  a  ground,  in  distempf  r, — sometimon 

1  BoMllini,  H.    <X,  h;   BrougniEui,  '      '  E.  R.,  4S97,  4896. 
TraiM,  PI.  iii.;   WilkinsoD,  Man.  and  1      '  Bosellini,  M,  C,  liil.  16,  17,  IR:  iv. 
CnBt,  i.  p.  164.  62;  Lepnitu,  Drakm.,  ii.  153. 

'  Ko«Rllmi,M.O.,lin.  19-26;  liT.-'il;        '  HosBlUni,  M.  C.  Ivi.  117. 
Iv.  67-8-72-86-7,  &p, :  In  i.  124.  I      •  E.  K.,  4913,  4885. 
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blue,  with  festooDed  bands  of  Darrow  lines  of  white,  red,  'and 
yellow  coluur — and  then  to  cover  it  entirely  with  a  resinous 
varnish,  to  which  time  ha«  imparted  an  orange  colour.'     Thus 
prepared,  tliey  were  humble  imi- 
tations of  the  opaque  glass  vases 
— the   Eeyptian   murrhine — and 
are  considered  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  tombs  instead  of  the  real 
ones,  which  the  relatives  of  the 
dead  desired  to  retain.     Others 
were  coloured  white  and  marbled 
with  white  and  black  lines,  or  else 
of  a  warm  red  colour,  marbled 
with    crimson    or    brown    lines. 
1  These  are  also  covered  with  the 
'  same  resinous  varnish.     On  some 
is  painted  a  small  tablet,  contain- 
ing an  inscription  with  the  names 
and  titles  of  the  deceased,'  which 
generally    sepulchral    in    its 
tenor.     Occasionally  mere  names 
of  persons  are  found  in  these  in- 
scriptions ;  but  sometimes  the  substances  contained  in  the  vases, 
or  their  destination,  are  mentioned.     The  highest  efforts  of  the 
artist  seldom  exceeded  a  stiffly- 
drawn  lotus  or  papyrus  flower,  or 
a  fanciful  ornament.     The  cylin- 
drical vases  with  rounded  hoses, 
used   to   drink   water,  were    de- 
corated with   painted   collars   or 
wreaths.'      A   more   elaborately- 
painted  vase  is  given  by  Bosellini 
from  the  wall-painting  of  a  tomb 
at  Thebes.      It    is   an   amphora 
with  a  yellow  ground,  on  which, 
in  red  and  blue  outline,  are  de- 
picted calves   disporting  amidst 
sbrabe  and  a  bunch  of  pendent  lotus  flowers.*     It  is  a  distant 

'  BoBpllini,  M.  C,  liT.  61.    Cf.  Lee-  I  250,  251. 
liuliu,Mon.f;g.,  liii.319;  liv.  40t;40S.        •  HoaeUini.  M.  C.  liii.  16-18:  I.ce- 

*  E.  R.,  4ST5;  MJnutoli.  Hcisc,  Taf.    maiia,  Mon.  Eg.,  Uiii,  367. 
xxii.  flg.  8 :    lierjuana,  Mon.  %.,  lii.  {      '  Ibid,,  li. 
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approach  to  tlie  vases  of  the  style  called  Phoenician  found  in 
Greece.  The  colours  were  laid  on  after  the  vase  was  finished, 
in  water-colour  or  tempera,  and  the  vaaes  were  not  returned  to 
the  furnace,  like  tlie  Grecian,  iu  order  to  vitrify  them.  Several 
dishes  or  bowls  are  ornamented  inside  with  single  figures,  or 
processions  of  deities,  drawn  in  white  or  black  outline.'  These 
scrawls  are  far  inferior  in  drawing  to  the  efforts  even  of  archaic 
Greek  art.  It  is  evident  that  the  potter's  art  held  a  very  low 
position  in  Kgypt,  and  that  the  occupation  was  pursued  by 
servants  or  slavea 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  colour  of  the  paste 
varies  from  a  fine  red  to  a  pale  yellow,  and  that  this  diversity  is 
said  to  depend  on  the  baking,  or  on  the  quantity  of  iron  present 
ID  the  clay.  The  vases  are  exceedingly  soft,  easily  scratched 
with  the  nail  or  cut  with  a  knife.  Their  size  varies  from  three 
or  four  feet  to  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  their  shapes  are  too 
numerous  to  specify  in  detail.  All  these  vases  were  taken  out 
of  the  sepulchres  in  which  they  were  placed  as  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  "  eternal  houses  "  of  the  dead.* 

Of  this  fine  terra-cotta  the  Egyptians  made  at  a  later  period 
those  votive  figures  called  ngiUaria  by  the  Bomans.  They  are 
the  work  of  the  modeller  rather  than  of  the  potter,  though  some 
appeared  to  have  been  pressed  out  of  models.  They  are 
generally  hollow,  open  at  the  base,  and  with  a  hole  in  the  back, 
commonly  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  to  admit  of  their  being 
hong  upon  a  wall.  They  were  whitewashed  with  a  coat  of  fine 
lime,  upon  which  were  painted  gaudy  colours  in  tempera,  with 
a  vehicle  of  ^gs  and  vinegar.'  The  Egyptian  paste  or  clay  is 
remarkably  red,  and  sometimes  bo  coarse  as  often  to  approach  a 
red  brick.  Thus  prepared,  they  were  fit  either  for  the  votive 
gifts  of  the  pious,  the  decorations  of  the  tombs,  or  the  toys  of 
the  child.  In  this  respect,  then,  they  resemble  the  modem 
plaster  of  Paris  figures,  which  embellish  our  gardens  and 
houses,  the  shrines  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  nurseries  of  children. 
Those  found  in  Egypt  are  nearly  similar  to  those  discovered  in 
Greece  or  Italy,  escept  that  they  are  of  a  coarser  style,  and 
more  frequently  modelled  in  the  form  of  Hellenised  Egyptian 
deities.    Of  these,  Isis  and  Horns,  or  Harpocrates,  are  the 

1  LeemoDB,  Mod.  Eg.,  PI.  li.-liii.  |  i*- p.  199;  PuBaalacqua,  Cat.  Eais. 

'  Cf.  Boeallini,  M.  C,  t.  iii.  p.  315;-  'Taylor,  'Freaoo  and  EdcqubUo 
Ab.  d'AUatif,  Eel,  de  rERTpte,  lib.  i.  c  I  Painting,'  12rao,  Lend.  1843,  p.  5. 
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prevalent  deities,  though  we  oncdBionally  find  Serapis;  other 
subjects  ore  derived  from  Hellenic  myths,  and  belong  to  that 
class  of  art.'  These  figures  are  often  characterised  by  a  prurient 
indecency,  which  would  seem  to  have  had  a  satirical,  rather 
than  a  religious,  motive.  Besides  these  are  figures  which  are, 
uuequi vocally,  caprices  of  the  artist,  and  exhibit  a  cornipt  tone 
of  public  morals.  Such  examples  are  not  exceptions,  but  rather 
the  rale.  The  greater  portion  are  of  the  period  of  the  Roman 
domination ;  and  some  are  so  inferior  in  design  and  execution, 
that  they  may  be  as  late  as  the  appearance  of  the  Gnostic  and 
Marcian  heresies.  They  chiefly  came  from  Alexandria,  Coptos, 
Memphis,  Elephantine,  and  the  Fayoum. 

The  lamps'  of  E;^ypt  are  generally  of  a  coarse  brown  clay, 
imperfectly  baked,^  of  the  nsual  shoe  shape  of  the  Roman 
lamps,  with  a  place  for  a  single  wick,  and  a  bole  in  the  body  of 
the  lamp  to  pour  in  the  oil.  They  seem  to  have  been  made  by 
pressing  the  terra-cotta  into  a  mould.  Their  black  and  burnt 
nozzles  indicate  their  former  use.  They  were  mounted  upon 
candelabra,  placed  in  stands,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by 
chains,  or  else  hung  by  a  hook  from  the  wall.  None  are 
earlier  than  the  Roman  Empire,  and  most  of  tbem  were  made 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Egypt,  It  is  very 
usual  to  find  the  upper  part  modelled  in  the  shape  of  a  toad. 
Some  have  eagles,  palm  branches,  and  other  ornaments,  but 
none  are  decorated  with  the  curious  mythological  and  other 
subjects  found  on  the  Roman  lamps.  Those  of  the  Christian 
period,  as  late  ae  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  have'  on  their 
upper  surface  a  border  of  crosses  and  other  ornaments  stamped 
in  a  low  bas-relief;  and  round  the  upper  edge  are  sometimes 
found  inscriptions,  such  as,  "  Theology  is  the  grace  of  God  ; " 
'^ Light  of  light;"  "The  holy  Chrystina;"  "Of  tlie  holy 
Cyriacus;"  in  language  more  orthodox  than  grammatical. 
Some  of  these  Christian  lamps  are  of  a  better  ware  than  the 
earlier  ones,  being  redder  and  brighter,  and  of  a  finer  grain. 
But>  as  a  general  rule,  even  this  branch  of  the  art  seems  to 
have  been  in  a  very  low  condition  in  Egypt,  and  certainly 

I  UoBcr,  de  rEgypto  Ant,  vol.  v.  Pi.  i      »  Doscr.  de  Tfigypto  Ant.,  vol.  v.  PI. 

72,  No.  11 ;  PI.  86,  Nob.  2,  6;  Pocooke,  |  73,  tl.  76,  18,  19.  78,  15,  17.  8G.  63.  89, 

I'nivulB  in  the  Eust,  fol.,  London,  1743,  28 ;  Leeuutna.  Mon.  Eg.,  pi.  Ixxiii. 

I.  PI.  Ixiv.  p  2ii ;  LeonmnB,  Hod.  £g.,  I      *  I'rivatu  platu  of  Hr.  Surus'  CoUec- 

PI.  xxiv.-ixiii.  lion,   titlo-page;    E.    R.,    5207,   5208; 

'  E.  li.,  5l83-.'i228.  Agincourt,  Sculpt.  Ant.,  uii.  fig.  xiv. 
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inferior  to  its  Btate  in  Rome  aad  the  proTinces  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  Tliere  are  none  of  a  style  of  art  resembling 
that  of  the  age  of  Herodotus,  and  which  conid  have  been  used 
in  the  grand  illumination  or  feast  of  lamps  which  he  mentions, 
and  it  ia  remarkable  that  no  terra-cotta  or  other  lamp  prior  to 
the  Boman  period  is  known. 

A  further  improvement  in  the  art  consisted  in  polishing  tlie 
vases,  polished  rases  as  forming  another  class.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  this  poliRh  was  produced  by  a  vitreous  glaze 
so  tliin  as  almost  to  defy  analysis,  or  by  a  mechanical  process. 
Some  derive  their  polish  from  mechanical  means,  and  other 
vasee  of  the  fine  red  ware  one  their  lustre  to  a  fine  alkaline 
glaze,  or  to  a  varnish  of  an  organic  nature.  Another  mode  of 
polishing  consisted  in  covering  the  body  of  the  vase  with  a 
coating  of  lime,  which  was  then  polished,  and  thus  gave  the  rase 
a  white  or  cream-coloure:!  appearance. 

The  material  of  which  the  polished  vases  are  made  is  finer 
than  that  of  the  vases  previously  described,  anil  is  sometimes  as 
hard  as  sandstone.  It  is  generally  of  a  pale  red  colour ;  but  in 
some  instancee  it  is  brown,  black,  or  of  a  vermilion  colour 
throughout  As  a  general  rule,  these  vases  are  more  finely 
shaped  and  more  carefully  baked  than  those  of  the  first  class. 
Being  also  probably  rarer,  their  smaller  size  and  saperior 
durability  and  portability  hare  caused  them  to  be  preserved  by 
archtBol<^ists  and  travellers. 

Different  clays  were  applied  to  particular  uses.  The  cruse, 
or  ancient  Egyptian  lecythus,  a  vase  adapted  for  holding  a 
small  quantity  of  liquid,  probably  oil  to  feed  lamps,  or  medi- 
caments of  which  only  a  small  quantity  was  required,  was  of  a 
brown  or  black  paste.  These  rases  seem  to  hare  been  in  use  in 
Palestine,  one  having  been  found  amidst  the  ruins  of  Tyre ;  and 
their  clay  and  varnish^  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  Semitic  potteries.  Some  are  of  a  light  red-c^ouied  paste.* 
A  peculiar  variety  of  this  vase  are  the  double  lecythi,  the  bodies 
of  which  are  united  by  a  band.'  All  these  vases  have  globular 
bodies,  tall  narrow  necks,  and  small  mouths.  Other  rases,  as 
well  as  jugs  or  bottles,  with  oval  bodies  and  narrow  necks,  are 
made  of  a  black  clay,  and  one  specimen,  with  a  compressed 
globular  body,  has  a  lustre  indistinguishable  from  the  lustrous 
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glazes  of  Nola  and  Yulci.'  Among  this  polielied  ware,  but  of 
pale  red  clay,  covered  with  a  white  cretaceous  coat,  are  tall  jugs 
or  bottles  with  long  necks,  o?al  bodies,  and  pointed  bases,  tike 
the  lagencL  From  bottles  such  as 
these  the  stork  might  have  de- 
vonred  his  feast  in  the  presence  of 
the  disappointed  fox  or  jackal  of 
the  fable.^  Another  kind  of  jng, 
some  specimens  of  which  still  con- 
tain a  fragrant  and  balsamic  pre- 
paration, had  a  compressed  body 
and  wide-open  month,  in  order  to 
allow  an  easy  flow  of  the  viscous 
fluid  which  they  contained.'  These 
vases  sometimes  have  two  handles, 
like  amphorae  or  diotee.*  Smaller 
vessels  of  this  shape  are  found 
united  by  a  band  to  the  circular 
*"■  '"^^T^  Ntf^.""'  double-handled  aryballoi,  evident- 
ly fur  uses  of  the  toilet ;  one  hold- 
ing the  ointment,  the  other  the  perfume  for  the  fair  Zuleikas  of 
Egypt.  It  is  evident  that  these  are  imitations  of  the  more 
valuable  alabaster  and  porcelain  vases.  The  arybaUoi,  or  vases 
with  a  compressed  globular  body  and  two  small  handles,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  toilet  vases.'  They  are  generally  made  of  a 
pale  red  clay,  but  are  often  covered  with  a  cretaceous  coating. 
Perhaps  the  idea  of  these  vases  was  taken  from  the  pendent  fruit 
of  the  pomegranate,  a  J'avourite  emblem.  Their  necks  are  short 
in  proportion  to  their  bodie?,  and  their  handles  reach  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  lip,  which  is  always  turned  with  a  ridge.  The 
more  elegant  vases  of  this  class  were  of  the  enamelled  earthen- 
ware, but  many  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  polished 
terra-cotta.*  At  a  late  period  of  the  Koman  Empire  they  are 
of  a  flat  compressed  shape  in  unpolished  terra-cotta,  with 
the  figure  of  St.  Menas  holding  a  lion  by  the  tail  with  both 
hands,  modelled  upon  them,  and  have  crosses'  at  the  sides. 
One  lecythus  in  the  Museum  has  no  bandies,  and  is  of  a  black 
paste.*     There  are  a  few  vases  of  this  style,  with  two  or  more 
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haodles,  resembling  those  of  the  anglazed  ware,  but  of  small 
proportions,*  and  a  tall  e^-shaped  vase  with  two  small  handles 
at  the  side,  the  giant  of  its  class,  seems  to  liave  been  designed 
to  hold  a  large  quantity  of  some  substanca  The  ampullee  vases 
are  common.*  Their  colour  is  either  white,  with  a  cretaceous 
coat,  or  else  red,  like  the  Roman  ware.^ 

Tlie  red  ware  was  essentially  a  polished  ware,  to  judge  from 
the  majority  of  specimens 
of  that  desLTiption,  which' 
are   very  abundant      It 
geneially  consists  of  fine 
and  small  vases  like  other 
polished  and  glazed  ware; 
and  was  doubtlessly  used 
for  cnlinary  purposes.    It 
was  probably  the  oldest 
of  all  Egyptian  pottery. 
Its  grain  is  red  through- 
out, and  the  exterior  surface  is  not  heightened  with  coloured 
glaze,  which  gives  it  a  deeper  and  warmer  tone.     The  vases 
made  of  it  were  choicer  specimens  than  those  made  of  the  first 

class  of  unglazed  ware.     M.  Bron-  

gniart*  has  published  one  in  the 
shape  of  Isis  suckling  Horus.  In 
the  collection  of  the  British  Museum 
is  an  exquisitely  modelled  vase  of 
this  red  ware,  representing  a  female 
standing  and  playing  ou  a  guitar, 
bent,'  which  she  holds  under  her 
arm.  Her  eyebrows  and  the  acces- 
sories of  her  dress  are  touched  up  in 
black  paint.  This  elegant  specimen 
cannot  be  much  later  than  the 
Eighteenth  or  Z^'ioeteenth  dynasty. 
The  orifice  consists  of  a  short  cylin- 
drical neck,  and  the  interior  cou- 
tflins  a  viscous  fluid.  Another  vase  ''''^■"■'^^°'^„^^  Egnnim 
in  the  same  collection  has  been  sup- 
posed by  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  to  have  been  adapted  for 
placing  on  the  thumb  of  a  painter,  or  of  a  scribe,*  and  to  have 
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beeD  iuteuded  for  holding  a  little  wuter  with  which  to  moisten 
Ills  ink ;  on  it  is  inscribed,  "  for  An,"  the  end  of  a  sepulchral 
formula.  A  third  is  in  the  shape  of  the  fish  cheetodon,  and  the 
fourth  and  last  vase  represents  a  lamb 
coucliant,  and  is  of  the  Roman  period. 
Two    stands    or    tables,    tmmpet'Shaped 


measuring  about  three  feet  high,  aud  hol- 
lo^v  througliuitt,  are  in  the  Uriticih  Mu- 
seum.*     Similar   stands  are   occasionally 


Aab  ChatddiHi,  a 


represented  in  the  hands  of  functionaries, 
with  otferings  un  them,  which  they  bold 
out  to  divinities.  There  are  also  bowU  of  this  ware  of  the  usual 
shape',  and  some  with  the  lipa  bent  inwards,  as  if  to  prevent 
liquids  from  overflowing.  Otliers,  of  a  Hatter  shape,  have  on 
them  processions  of  deities  and  inscriptions  traced  in  white  or 
black  outline,^  apparently  to  show  that  they  were  destined  to 
sepulchral  or  religious  uses.  Some  have  been  used  to  record 
memoranda.  Besides  these  vases,  there  are  cups,  apparently 
for  driuhiug,  and  others  similar  in  shape  to  the  elegant  vases  of 
arragonite,  which  still  contain  traces  of  the  precious  unguents 
which  they  held.  There  are  also  jugs  of  a  very  elongated  shape, 
with  a  narrow  neck,  resembling  the  lagena,*  which  are  generally 


'  E.  B.,  5118-10.  '  Ibid.,  5120. 

'  Brougniart,  TniiU,  i 


•  Ibid.,  5130-41. 
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of  the  red  polished  ware,  and  rarely  of  any  other,  and  atill 
oontaiu  a  viscous  vegetable  fluid,  which  has  not  yet  been 
analysed, — perhaps  the  lees  of  wine.  The  bottles 
for  water,  which  were  placed  noder,  and  not  upon 
the  table,  were  also  of  tlie  same  ware.  Tlieir 
body  is  oval,  with  a  tall  and  wide  neck,  and  t)iey  I 
were  placed  upon  hollow  cylindrical  stands.'  Some 
other  vases  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  which  must 
have  been  also  placed  upon  similar  stands,  probably 
held  other  liquids  for  the  table,'  Those  which  are 
provide<l  with  side  handlee  seem  to  have  been  made 
for  carrying  or  suspeading.  As  a  general  rule,  they 
are  all  of  a  more  valuable  kind  of  ware,  and  of  more 
careful  execution  and  finish  than  the  yellow  and 
pale  vases,  which  have  neither  polish  nor  glaze. 
This  ware  is,  however,  after  all,  far  inferior  to  the 
red  pott«ry  of  the  Romans,  presenting  neither  the 
compactness,  the  bright  glaze,  nor  the  clean  frac- 
ture. It  is  soft  and  tender,  easily  scratched  with 
a  knife,  but  undoubtedly  possessing  the  required 
property  of  cooling  the  liquids  which  were  poured  , 

into  it  of    potinim    nd 

It  is  not  certain  whence  the  clay  was  procured     ro™,  no.  hu. 
of  which  it  was  made,  and  it  was  so  easy  to  trans- 
port it  down  the  Nile,  that  no  concdnsion  can  be  drawn  from 


J 


'  E.  11,  5173-76. 
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local  findiug.    Some,  indeed,  of  tliese  vases  were  foand  in  the 
cemeteriea  of  Thebes, 

Tlie  vases  made  after  the  Bubjeetion  of  Egypt  by  Alexander 
form  a  separate  class,  distinguished  by  their 
colour,  ornaments,  and  texture,  but  belong- 
ing to  tlie  class  of  polished  or  glazed  vases. 
The  texture  of  this  ware  is,  in  some  speci- 
mens, very  coarse,  and  mixed  up  with  grains 
of  white  calcareous  stone,  or  of  grey  argil- 
laceous schist,  while  in  other  instances  it  is 
finer  and  more  homogeneous.    Its  external 
colour  is  of  a  pale  tone,  either  grey  or  rosy, 
or  else  of  a  brick  red  or  of  a  deep  grey. 
The  inner  clay  is  of  a  pule  dull  red  colour, 
equally  diffused,  and  in  tliick  pieces;  it  is 
estemally  red,  and  black  at  the  centre,  the 
colours  ninning  into  each  other  and  indi- 
cating the  action  of  the  fire.     The  vases  are 
painted  with   bands,  spirals,  animal  forms, 
flowers,  and  architectural  ornaments  in  red 
or  black  mineral  colours,'  which  adhered  in 
the  baking  to  the  body  of  the  vase.     These 
colours  are   not  aSected  by  the  action   of 
water,  fire,  or  acids,  although  the  ware  itself, 
apparently  from  tlie  cretaceous  nature  of  its  body,  is  more  or 
less  injured  by  all  these  agents.     The  vases  of  tbis  class  are 
generally  well  made,  but  do  not  ex- 
hibit  the   great  beauty  of  ooUine 
discernible  in  the  vases  of  the  pure 
Egyptian  epoch.     They  are  chiefly 
large  jars,^  or  bowls  for  liquids  or 
viands.     Some  are  found  of  a  pecu- 
liar shape  having  a   globular  body, 
cylindrical  upright  neck,  and  handle 
from  the  body  to  the  neck ; '  vases 
of  the  same  form  have,  however,  been 
-  -  discovered  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 

No.3o.-F™gm™t«f  .GiKo-Egrpttaa   Kamcssid  monarchs  of  the  Twentieth 

Cup-    t^jpum  Room.  No,  4**3. 

dynasty,*  and  have  also  been  found 
in  Greet  and  Asiatic  tombs :   perhaps  they  were  Fhtenician. 
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Another  vase  referable  to  thia  class  is  a  tnil  upright  cylin- 
drical jar,  with  a  poiDted  base,  havin<r  round  the  ioside  a  l«dge 
perforated  with  a  row  of  email  holes ;  it  may  have  been  destined 
to  hold  flowers.  On  the  exterior  it  has  paintings  of  the  phoenix 
And  flowers  of  the  papyrus.*  These  vases  principully  come  from 
Coptos,  Elephantine,  and  the  Fay  on  m. 

It  ia  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Egyptians  depositing 
these  vases  in  their  tombs,  filled  with  various  kinds  of  food  and 
other  sn1:ffitance8  for  the  future  nse  of  the  deceased,  that  so 
many  in  a  perfect  state  have  been  preserved.  In  them  have 
been  founrl  com,  barley,  lentils,  the  dates  of  the  doum  palm, 
the  fruit  of  the  mimusope,  that  of  the  balanites,  or  heglyg, 
eggs,  and  the  clayey  sediment  of  Nile  water :  as  well  as  traces 
of  articles  of  luxury,  or  medicaments,  such  as  a  thick  viscous 
fluid,  the  lees  of  wine,  fragrant  solid  balsamic  and  unctuous  sub- 
stances, asphalt,  and  paste  composed  of  bitumen  combined  with 
some  other  material,  a  snufT-coloured  powder,  and  chopped  straw. 
The  celebrated  historical  papyri  of  Barneses  II.  were  said  to 
have  been  found  in  vases,  and  tlio  Greek  ones  of  the  Turin 
collection  came  from  these  fictile  repositories  in  the  tombs  of 
the  western  bank  at  Thebes.  In  fact,  vases  answered,  at  that 
period,  the  purposes  for  which  caskets  or  boxes  are  employed 
now.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  attempt  to  detail  all  their 
manifold  uses,  as  they  were  the  silent  companions  and  humble 
ministers  of  all  classes,  from  their  cradles  to  thoir  graves. 

One  of  the  most  singular  modes  of  employing  this  pale  glazed 
ware  of  the  Gneco-E^yptian  class,  was  for  writing  on  it,  fur 
which,  sometimes,  the  yellow  ware  was  also  used.  In  the  tombs 
of  the  kiugs  and  other  places,  slices  of  calcareous  stone  have 
been  found,  on  which  have  been  sketched  figures  of  deities  or 
other  subjects,  resembling  the  working  sketches  of  a  painter,  as 
well  as  inscriptions,  chiefly  in  the  hieratic  character.'  At  the 
Boman  period  inscriptions  were  oflen  written  upon  potsherds, 
or  trapezoidal  fragments  of  vases  about  two  or  three  inches 
square.  Many  of  these  pieces  have  their  inner  sides  turned  in 
concentric  bands,  as  if  they  had  originally  formed  part  of  cylin- 
drical vessels,  or  the  necks  of  jars.  The  same  custom  prevailed 
among  the  Copts,  and  many  of  these  fragments  have  Coptic 
inscriptions  on  them.  The  prophet  Ezckiel^  speaks  of  drawing 
a  city  upon  a  tile,  which  shows  that  a  similar  custom  obtained 

'  B.  B.,  5282.     "  Ibid.,  1-2  10;  Young,  lliorogljpliioe,  PI.  5:t,  foil.      '  Ez.  iv.  1. 
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among  tbe  Jews ;  and  the  ('liinesa  schoolboy  atill  leams  tbe 
difficult  characters  of  bis  language  by  tracing  them  upon  a 
similar  object.'  The  Egyptian  inscriptions  have  been  writt^'n 
on  them  in  the  nsual  black  ink  with  a  tliin  wiiting-reed.  In- 
scriptions in  tbe  hieratic  or  Egyptian  writing-hand  are  not 
common;  they  are  chiefly  religious,"  but  Hsta,  memoranda  and 
other  subjects  are  found  on  them.  Those  in  tiie  demotic  or 
popular  writing,  which  was  used  after  the  Persian  rule  till  the 
close  of  tbe  first  century  of  our  era,  are  probably  receipts;  but 
their  contents  have  not  yet  been  explained.^  The  Greek  in- 
scriptions on  those  brought  principally  from  tbe  Boman  stations 
of  Syene  and  Pselcies  commencing  with  the  reign  of  Vespasian 
and  terminating  with  that  of  the  Antonines,  consist  of  short 
memoranda,  receipts,  and  epistles.  Those  from  Syene  are 
acquittances  by  the  tax-gatherers  and  publicans,  or  contractors 
of  "the  sacred  gate  of  Syene"  for  payments  of  the  tax  paid* 
fur  the  poll  or  income  tax  which  rose  from  10  to  18  drachms 
under  the  increasing  fiscal  regulations  of  the  Botnan  Empire." 
One  more  curious  than  tbe  rest,  is  an  acquittance  from  Antonius 
Malchseus,  the  port-admiral,  to  Harsiesis,  a  goose-feeder.*  Those 
from  Pselcis  are  receipts  of  the  soldiers  to  tb©  commissary  for 
their  rations.'  Most  of  tliese  were  written  by  clerks,  and,  from 
the  fact  of  their  being  found  in  duplicate,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  used  as  tallies — one  copy  being  kept  in  the  public 
office,  and  the  other  given  to  the  payer,  which  accounts  for 
their  discovery  near  the  stations.  One  is  a  letter  written  about 
the  lime  of  the  reign  of  Severue.  In  the  chapter  which  treats 
of  the  pottery  of  Assyria  and  liabylon  there  will  be  occas-on  to 
advert  to  a  similar  practice. 

The  Coptic  inscri|)tions  are  almost  all  religious,  with  some 
fuw  exceptions  consisting  of  memoranda  or  short  letters ;  and 
probably  belong  to  tbe  age  of  Couslantiue.  They  are  not  dated 
either  by  indictions  or  by  the  Diocletian  era." 


'  Morrifon,  Cliiii.  Gram..  Prefnce,  4lo,  Athens,  1842,  p.  6H. 

"  K  B.,  5W3,  56*4.  •  Kev.  Archdol.,  1869,  p.  22e. 

■  E.  R.,  5677-57G0 ;  Young,  I.e.  i      •  E.  H.,  5790 :  Boclth,  1.  p.  4864. 

'  K.R„5730-5841»;B;ickli,Corp.In»e,  |      '  Nicbiilir  in  (Jim's  Nnb.  Tsb.  viii. 
Gmo.,    No.    48G3  5-48111:    Minulnli,  ;  pp.   18-20:    Kiokli,  Corp.   Iii-rr.. 
Heiao,  xxsii.  IT:  Ynimg,  Hiorogljplii™.  ;  .IHiO,  p.  4iiM. 
PI.  53,  51,  Ra;   Rhani^tip,  Ant.  HpII.,  ;      '  K.  R.,  58(;B-.^894. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Glued  Ware— Annlyaifl— Glaze— Colonring  mntter— Uae  of  ginzeil   ware  in 

ftrcliitectnre  anil  Enkying  —  Vaaee  of  vnrioiis  kiridB  —  from  the  Rnmbut  El 
Khadem  —  Gnero-Kgyplion  vases — Inscribeil  tIloB  — Toys  nnrl  ilmiiKhtsmpii 
— Amulets,  btmls,  bugles,  pectoral  plates,  ewirabici— .Imnli  figures  of 
thegoda — Poreelain  finger-ringa  —  Scpiilchro]  flgarea — Glaaed  stone  VRflcs, 
rings,  and  other  omamenls  of  this  material. 

Hitherto  that  kind  of  Egyptian  pottery  haa  been  described 
which  was  unglazed,  and  which,  consequently,  being  only  need 
for  common  and  domestic  purposes,  did  nut  require  any  high 
degree  of  skill  in  the  potter.  We  are  now  about  to  examine 
those  kinds  to  which  the  Egyptians  applied  a  vitreous  glaze,  and 
which  corresponded  to  the  porcelain  of  the  present  day  and  the 
fayence  of  the  middle  ages.  The  term  porcelain,  however, 
which  archeeologists  and  others  have  applied  to  this  ware,  is  not 
strictly  correct,  since  it  exhibits  neither  the  translucence,  the 
compactness,  nor  the  hardness  of  that  substance.  Nor  can  it 
be  defined  as  glazed  terra-cotta,  since  the  body  of  the  ware  is  of 
a  different  substance  from  that  material.  It  is  of  a  white  or 
grey  colour,  and  of  a  sandy,  friable  texture,  the  particles  of 
which  it  is  composed  being  hard,  but  havin<r  little  or  no  co- 
hesion. The  constituent  parts  consist  of  silica  and  ainmins, 
carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  water;  bat  the 
analyses  present  results  so  different,  that  no  veiy  sati-sfactory 
coQcInsion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  f  me  proportions  of  the  sub- 
etancee  employed.  These  were  probably  different,  according 
to  the  manufactory,  and  the  period  lu  which  the  ware  was  made. 
The  heat  used,  however,  was  only  just  sufBcieot  to  hold  the  clay 
t^^ther;  and  a  small  quantity  of  soda  found  in  it  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  to  effect  the  glazing.  Its  specific  gravity 
i:^  2'613,  and  it  is  not  fusible  oven  at  a  white  heat.  This  paste, 
or  body,  which  was  tlie  core  of  the  glaze,  could  have  very  little 
plasticity,  presenting  a  gritty,  sandy  mass,  difhcult  to  form  into 
vases,  and  concave  pieces  turned  on  the  wheel ;  it  was,  however, 
more  easily  stamped  in  moulds,  in  tlie  shape  of  siniill  figures  of 
various  kinds.     The  reason  why  the  Egyptians  used  tliin  kind 
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of  paste  appears  to  bare  been  that  tbeir  ai^illaceoiis  clays  would 
not  combine  with  tbeir  siliceous  glazes.  When  placed  on  vases 
of  the  kind  describtd  in  the  preceding  chapter,  this  glaze  would 
have  bubbled,  peeled,  scaled,  or  fallen  oiT.  The  use  of  lead  in 
glazing  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  siliceous  glaze 
required  to  be  held  by  other  siliceous  particles,  which  were  all 
retained  in  a  granular  state  by  the  clay.'  When  the  object  had 
assumed  the  intended  shape,  the  glaze  was  laid  on.  It  was  com- 
posed of  silica — probably  a  finely  ground  or  triturated  sand, 
and  soda,  to  which  were  added  certain  metallic  oxides  to  produce 
the  colour  required.  For  the  fine  celestial  blue,  which  is  still  tlie 
admiratioQ  of  all  who  view  it,  and  scarcely  rivalled  after  thirty 
centuries  of  human  experience,  an  oxide  of  copper  was  em- 
ployed.' The  green  glaze,  which,  in  many  instances,  seems  to 
be  the  blue  changed  by  the  effects  of  time,  is  also  stated  to 
have  been  produced  by  another  oxide  of  the  same  metal,  Tho 
red  glaze,  but  rarely  seen,  is  conjectured  to  be  a  protoxide  of 
copper;  the  violet,  to  be  formed  by  an  oxide  of  manganese, 
although  capable  of  being  produced  by  gold.  Yellow  waa, 
perhaps,  made  with  silver ;  the  white  glaze  with  tin,  or  a  white 
earth."  No  very  recent  analysis  has,  however,  been  made ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the 
conjectures  of  archieologists,  rather  than  to  a'lopt  the  tests  of 
chemists.*  Of  these  colours  the  celestial  blue  is  the  predomi- 
nant one,  the  rest  being  occasional  varieties,  used  for  objecta 
made  in  the  Greek  and  Koman  epochs,  when  foreign  ideas  and 
tastes  had  superseded  the  genuine  national  feelings.  The  glaze 
is  often  thick  and  tender,  susceptible  of  injury  from  the  action 
of  uir,  and  liable  to  become  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence ; 
it  only  partially  resists  strong  acida.  From  the  impression  of 
linen  cloths'  which  some  objects  bear,  it  would  seem  that  the 
glaze  was  laid  on  with  pledgets  of  linen,  unless  these  were  used 
in  the  furnace  to  prevent  adhesion  of  contiguous  pieces.  The 
application  of  this  porcelain  in  the  arts  was  very  extensive.  It 
was  highly  prized,  and  was  esteemed  valuable  enough  to  be 
exported — objects  made  of  it  have  been  found  in  Greece  and 


'  Brongniart,  TraiW,  f.  505,  |      '  Bee,  however,  tlingtuetal  account  of 

'  Boudct,' Notice  HiatoiiqucderArt  ,  thU  ware,  Mus.  Pract.  Geol.  Cht.  p.  32. 

do  la  Vcrrerie  ne  en  Cgfpto ' ;  DcBcr. dc        '  Compare,  for  iiamjile,   BpetinietiH, 

lEgypte  Antiq,  Mim.,  t.  ii.  p.  17.  B,  M.,  E,  R.,  1120-27,  on  tho  buck  of 

)  rasealacqun,  Cut.  Itais.,  pp.  2ol,  258.  ;  whicli  ore  the  Iracis  of  linen, 
and  foil. 
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Italy :  but  of  the  techotcal  means  employed  in  its  preparation 
there  are  no  representations  in  the  sepulchres.  It  is  83  old  aa 
the  Sixth  dynasty.  In  all  cases  where  heauty  of  decoration  was 
required,  and  the  object  was  not  much  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  moisture,  this  elegant  material  was  used. 

One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  its  application  is  to  decorate 
the  jambs  of  an  inner  door  of  the  Pyramid  at  Saqqara,  in  the 
style  of  the  chimney-pieces  plated  with  Dutch  tiles  which  were 
in  fashion  about  half  a  century  ago.  The  tiles  are  two  inches 
long  by  one  broad,  and  almost  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.' 
Some  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  slightly  convex  on  the  exterior, 
having  a  plate  behind  which  nas  perforated  horizontally,  and 
was  let  inlo  a  layer  of  plaster — a  wire  having  been  probably  run 
through  the  tiles  to  secure  them  to  the  jarab.  They  seem  to 
have  been  made  expressly  fnr  the  doorway,  for  some  of  them 
have  numerals  in  hieratic  characters  at  the  back.  Other  tiles  are 
rectangular,  bevelled  inwards,  so  as  to  fit  into  plaster.^  They 
are  of  a  dark  colour,  almost  black,  and  thinner  than  those  just 
described.^     A  tablet*  had  the  usiinl  representation  of  the  cow 


So.  ai.-Tllf  for  InlylnB.  Inveitol  to  fhow  No.  M.-lnlijrIng  Tile  of  dart  jwrM- 

Ho.  3U0,  qin.    EgfpUin  Rum,  No.  aiie. 

of  the  goddess  Athor,  inlaid  in  blue  porcelain  on  the  calcareous 
stone  in  which  it  was  sculptured.  But  the  most  extensive  use 
of  these  tiles  knonn  is  in  the  ruins  of  the  Tel  El  Yahoudeh,  the 
ancient  Vicus  Jnda^orum  in  the  Temple  of  Barneses  III.  or 
Rampsinitus  formerly  built  of  unbaked  bricks  at  that  spot. 
Tlie  walla  of  this  edifice  were  revetted  with  porcelain  tiles  con- 
taining the  legends  end  conquests  of  the  monarch.  Some  of  the 
tiles  consisted  of  long  rectangular  slips  with  the  hieroglyphs 
incused  and  inlaid  with  pastes  or  coloured  glass  fitted  into  the 
incnsed  portions.     Tlie  backgrounds  of  these  tiles  were  generally 

'  E.  B.,  2437-42.  7,  B;    Begalo,  'Saggi  Pittorici,'  folio, 

'  Vyae,  JoutubI,  iii.  15 ;  HinntoU,  i  Fir,  1827,  feac.  ii. 
Beiae  nun  Tempel  dea  Jupiter  Ammon,  |  *  E.  R,,  2444-45, 
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blue.  Some  square  tilee  have  a  yellow  background  with  the 
hieroglyphic  name  and  titles  of  the  monarch  inlaid  in  coloured 
pastes,  producing  a  varied  and  lively  effect.  Auother  class  of 
tiles  representing  Asiatic  and  Negro  prisoners  conquered  by  the 
same  king  are  of  an  entirely  novel  cliaracter,  and  resemble 
modem  Palissy  ware.  The  figures  of  the  prisoners  are  in  reliefs, 
upon  a  flat  rectangular  ground.  Portions  of  the  garments  and  the 
backgrounds  are  inlaid  with  coloured  pastes  of  various  colours, 
the  features  and  flesh  of  the  limbs  are  appropriately  glazed,  and 
the  hair  or  head-dress — especially  of  the  negroes — of  coloored 
pastes.  They  are  well  made,  and  fine  specimens  of  toreutic 
work  in  relief.  Among  the  Asiatic  tribes  were  the  Khita,  the 
Eubu,  the  Tahennn,  and  others.  Both  black  and  copper-coloured 
negroes  appear  at  this  period  in  their  dresses  of  linen  or  panther 
skins  ornamented  with  spots,  stars,  and  other  devices.  Along 
with  these  tiles  were  found  portions  of  ahibaster  and  calcareous 
stone,  in  shape  of  the  heads  and  arms  of  inlaid  figures.  The 
early  statues  of  Egypt  seem,  like  the  acroHthic  ones  of  Greece, 
to  have  been  often  composed  of  different  materials,  such  as  ivory 
and  ebony,  or  wood  and  porcelain.  When  porcelain  or  vitreous 
pastes  were  inlaid,  the  portions  made  of  this  material  were  the 
extremities,  as  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  beard  and  eyes,  and 
parts  of  the  dress,  such  as  the  collar  round  the  neck,  the  bracelets, 
and  anklets.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  tiiis  application  of 
porcelain  in  inlaying,  is  a  head-dress  or  wig,  found  at  Thebes, 
which  formed  part  of  a  small  figure  of  a  king,'  probably  about 
three  feet  high.  The  mass  of  which  it  is  composed  is  of  a  deep 
blue  colour,  the  fashionable  head-powder  of  the  day  being  pro- 
bably of  that  hua  So  regular  is  the  arrangement  of  the  curls, 
that  they  appear  to  have  been  pressed  out  of  a  mould.  A  rich 
fillet  or  diadem  whicii  passed  round  the  head,  is  iolaid  with 
small  tesserse  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  one-eiglith  of  an  inch 
wide,  of  bright  red  paste,  imitating  jasper  and  gilded  porcelain. 
The  royal  asp  or  urteus  is  wanting.  It  was  secured  on  the  statue 
by  a  piaster  of  fine  lime,  and  the  whole  presented  an  appearance 
like  the  Lucca  della  Bohbia  ware.  In  the  collections  of  the 
British  Huseum  is  a  beard  of  deep  blue  porcelain,  probably 
from  a  mummy  case,'  and  some  fingers  and  toes,*  for  inlaying 
into  a  figure.  The  ends  consist  of  long  plugs,  and  the  pieces 
were  fixed  in  with  pins  of  glazed  ware.     Sometimes  only  a  part 
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of  the  inlaid  work' was  in  porcelaia ;  thus  in  the  cufBne  belong- 
ing to  the  mnimuieBof  Tenamen'  and  of  Horus,*  in  theMoeenin, 
tlie  eyes  baye  only  their  browe  and  lids 
of  blue  porcelain,  the  white  being  com- 
posed of  ivory,  and  the  pupils  of  obsi- 
dian ; — while  in  the  coffin  of  Eorus,  a 
priest,  the  plaits  of  the  beard  are  inlaid 
with  paste  or  blue  composition.  Even 
at  an  earlier  period,  when  the  coffins 
were  made  in  the  shape  of  recUngnlar 
chests  or  boxes,  the  two  eyes,  called 
the  symbolical  eyes,  inlaid  into  the 
sarcophagi,  were  of  various  siibatances,* 
and  without  doubt  occasionally  of  blue 
porcelain. 

Besides  the  inlaying  of  coffins,  porce- 
lain seems  to  have  been  applied  in  the  ' 
same  manner  to  a  variety  of  domestic 
objects.  A  box  of  dark  wood,  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  was  taken  out  i 
of  a  sepulchre  at  Thebes,  has  at  the 
eidee,  and  on  the  cover,  a  square  border  :4o.  u-Pmniiin  Finger  f:ri 
made  of  rectangular  tesserss  of  blue 
porcelain.alternating  with  similar  pieces 
of  ivory,  stained  red.*  Several  objects 
are  met  with  which  were  evidently 
inlaid  into  various  articles,  either  used 
as  furniture,  or  for  sepulchral  orna- 
ments. These  have  a  bas-relief  on  one 
side,  and  a  rough  flat  surface  on  the 
other,  enabling  them  to  adhere  by  a 
mordant  to  the  wood  or  other  substance 
to  whieh  tbey  were  attached.  Among 
examples  of  this  class  may  be  cited  a 
small  seated  figure  of  a  hawk-headed 

deity,  so  vitreous  as  to  be  almost  a  .^^  35— comn  oi  nont-,  tjetna 
paste;'  a  kneeling  figure  of  Isis,  do-     m-nnnwd  with  pom  wn.   Egyp- 
ploriog  the  death  of  her  brother  Osi- 
ris;' some  nrsei,'  or  serpents;  a  representutlon  of  the  heavens,* 
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and  various  legs,  arms,  and  heads  of  deities  or  monarchs,  iu 
a  thick  opaque  glaze,  of  u  dark  red  colour,  intended  to  imitate 
red  jaaper.'     The  pectoral  plates,*  called  uta,  described  below, 
were  also  often  inlaid  with  narrow  borders  of  coloured  porce- 
lain,   and    even    the    whole   figures    of   the    gods  and   other 
emblems   upon   them,   are  composed  of  pieces   of  the  same 
material,  which  formed  a  coarse  mosaic*    The  art  was  also 
applied  to  minute  objei^ts.     An  excellent  little  specimen  of  a 
ecarabEeuB,  about  an  inch  long,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  has  the  body  made  of  steaschist,  covered  with 
a  TJtreous  green  glaze,  while  the  elytra  arc  inlaid  with  coloured 
porcelain.     There  are  in  the  British  Museum  two  most  remark- 
able pieces  intended  for  inlaying.    One  is  a  tile  of  blue  porcelain, 
six  inches  long  by  four  inches  wide,  on  which,  in  outline  of  a 
darker  blue  colour,  is  traced  the  figure  of  a  royal  scribe,  named 
Amenemapt,  worshipping  Osiris;*  the  other,  which  is  circular, 
has  a  curious  representation  of  a  spider  in  the  centre  of  its  web.* 
The  vases  made  of  this  porcelain  are  of  small  size,  and  few  in 
number;  for  it  was  difScnIt  to  manipulate  the  coarse  gritty 
paste   into  forms  either  complicated  or  of  large   dimensious. 
Few   objects   occur  of  a  foot   in   height. 
Tliose  made  of  it  were  rather  ornamental 
than  useful,  and  were  not  well  adapted  for 
the  rougher  domestic  purposes.    Some  few, 
such  as  the  bowls  and  deep  cups,  may  in- 
deed,  upon   special   occasions,  have   held 
fruit  or  liquids;  but  the  smaller  jars  were 
apparently  for  holding  cosmetics,  and  the 
boxes  for  salves  or  ointments.     The  cases 
which  held  the  black  antimony  powder  for 
colouring  the  eyes,  called  by  the  Egyptians 
atem  or  sLibium,  were   sometimes  of  this 
ware.     They  are  generally  of  cylindrical 
^"^  ^K'n^io**^  shape,  in  imitation  of  slips  of  reed,  of  whi<;h 
they  were  usually  made."     A  remarkable 
one  of  white  porcelain,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  inscribed  with 
the  name  and  titles  of  Anchsenamen,  the  wife  of  King  Amen- 
anclmt,  one  of  tlie  litter  kings  of  the  Eighteenth  dynasty,'  and 
another  has  the  name  and  titles  of  Amenophis  III.     Perhaps 
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tlie  small  plinths,  to  Hhich  are  attached  rows  of  little  vases, 
were  adapted  lor  some  use  conuected  with  the  tuilet,  or  for 
holding  drugs,  although  they  have  been  generully  supposed  to 
be  part  of  the  paiutei's  pullets.'     Some  of  the  other  vases,  such 


No.  3T.— Wijlfr'i  PolW  or  blnp  porcelain.    (■topUm  Room,  Ko.  6611, 

as  the  open-mouthed  ones,  seem  adapted  for  unguentc,  while  the 
smaller  sizel  bottles  tnay  have  contained  essential  oils  or  per- 
fumes.    One  vase,  of  elegant  oval  shape,  resembling  a  cartouche, 
has  two  holes  tor  red  iind  black  paint,  and  was  decidedly  used 
UB  an  inkstand.     Some  flasks  made  of  this  material  are  of  a 
complicated  form,  the  body  being   an 
oblate    coinpresse<l    sphere,    the    neck 
slender,  the  lip  imitating  the  flower  of 
the  papyrus,  the  orifice  of  the  mouth 
exceedingly  sinuH,  as  if  intended  to  allow 
oil,  or  some  similar  thick  liquid,  to  ooze 

'  ,       ,  ^  ,    ,      .  ,       .      Rom,— Stwvd  fin- foor  little  Vbw. 

out  drop  by  drop.       itOOnd  their  necks  is       Eeypu  Room,  No.  ai3^.    RokI- 

usually  modelled  the  Egyptian  collar  "-"•»■  c.  «•  »">■ 
called  usck.  There  are  generally  Wro  small  handles  at  the  neck, 
which  sometimes  represent  apes  seated  and  holding  their  fore- 
paws  to  their  mouths,  or  else  the  head  of  the  ibex ;  and  at  their 
sides  are  broad  bands  on  which  are  inscribed  lines  of  hiero- 
glyphs, consisting  of  a  short  invocation  to  the  principal  gods 
of  Egypt,  such  OS  Amen-Ra  or  Jupiter,  Mut  or  Juno,  Chons  or 
Hercules,  Phtlia  or  Vulcan,  Pasht,  the  wife  of  Phtha,  and  Atum 
Xefer,  their  son,  to  confer  health  or  a  happy  time  on  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  vase.  One  of  these  vasea  iu  the  Museum  of 
Leyden  has  on  it  the  name  of  Amasis,  who  reigned  B  c,  56!),* 
They  are  not  of  the  fine  blue  porcelain,  but  of  a  pale  or  dull 
green,  and  sometimes  of  a  bluish  colour.  They  appear  to  have 
been  imitations  of  vases  in  the  precious  metals,  as  their 
decorations  resemble  those  of  the  gold  and  silver  vases  repre- 
sented in  the  sculptures.     The  most  singular  fact  connected 

'  E.  K.,  5537-»9-40-*l.         '  E.  H.,  4767-78 ;  LeemanB,  Mon.  Eg.  PI.  liTiii  *41. 
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with  them  is  their  discovery  in  the  sepitlclires  of  the  Folleclrara' 
ill  Etniria,  amongst  other  remains  bearing  on  Egyplinn  cha- 
racter. From  their  style,  which 
is  not  of  the  best  period  of  Egyp- 
tiun  art,  it  is  probable  that  tliey 
were  made  about  the  age  of  the 
Psammetici  in  the  Twenty-sixth 
dynasty,  or  the  seventh  century 
B.C.,  when  the  Tyrrhenians*  were 
mailers  of  the  seas,  and  obtained 
these  and  other  trinkets  from 
Egypt  by  their  extensive  com- 
merce.* In  colour  and  the  texture 
of  their  paste  they  much  resemble 
tlie  half  of  a  small  box  inscribed 
with  one  of  the  royal  names  of 
K':  w— Arjbaiiot,  Eg.v|Xi.n  R.-m.  Amasis  II.,  the  last  monarch  of  the 
"" '""  Twenty-aixth   dynasty,    who    fell 

into  the  power  of  the  Persian 
monarL-h  Oambyses,  when  be  conquered  Etrypt,  b.c.  525.' 
This  box  is  decorated  with  winged  figures  of  bulls  and  other 
animals,  in  the  Assyrian  style;  a  proof  of  tJie  ascendancy  of 
the  Chaldean  religion  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  its  manufacture. 

Of  similar  ware,  more  compact  in  its  texture,  but  of  the  same 
dull  green  varnish,  are  several  small  bottles  in  the  shape  of 
gazelles''  and  porcupines,"  with  small  circular  mouths  and  short 
nf  cks.  Like  those  before  described,  they  probably  held  oil.  It 
is  probable  that  no  vases  of  this  peculiar  fabric  are  older  than 
B.C.  90D-800;  at  all  events,  none  can  be  identified  as  being  of 
an  earlier  age,  for,  during  the  Nineteenth  dynasty,  the  bright 
blue  fayence  was  more  fashionable.  An  elegant  little  bottle  of 
this  ware  has  its  side  cut  in  six  facets,  and  is  oniaraented  at  the 
angles  with  the  representation  of  leaves.'  Itound  the  neck  is  a 
triple  row  of  beads.  Another  of  brighter  blue  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  goose  trussed  ready  for  the  table,  the  handle  being  inge- 
niously formed  by  the  head  and  neck." 

A  few  vases  of  this  ware  appear  to  have  been  made  for  the 

'  Micnli,  Mon.  In.  toy.  vii.  flg.  4,  5,  '  vol.  iii.  p.  177. 
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sideboards  or  the  powerful  and  wealthy,  such  as  cu])8  in  the 

shape  of  modern  wine-glasses,  tumhlers,  and  iniigs,  one  uf  nhich 

being  inscribed  with  the 

iiameandtitlesofasonof  , 

Rameses  II.,  must  have 

been  specially  made  tor 

his  use.    These  caps  are 

oraanented    with    liaes 

of  a  darker  colour,  also 

glazed,  imitating  tbe  pe-        >^"  ■»-itowio'hi,if|v,r«.i„i„.ora.„,  BWiiiritii 

tals    of  the    lotos,    or   of  '^'"     Egyptian  r™,  no.  *t»0. 

papyrus:  the  hiert^lyphical  inscriptions  are  also  traced  in  the 
same  darker  colour,  over  which  the  whole  glaze  was  fused.' 
Bowls  of  this  colour,  some  of  about  . 
a  loot  diameter,  were  also  i 
Some  smaller  and  deeper  on^s  eeem 
to  have  held  various  viands  fur  the 
table.  They  are  occasionally  de- 
corated with  ornaments  in  a  darker 
outline,  sndi  as  flowers  of  the  papy- 
rus rising  out  of  the  centre.'  One 
has  an  ornament  crossing  the  dia- 
meter, representing  a  closed  flower 
of  the  papyms  between  two  buds, 
and  nn  each  side  a  cbietodon,^  a  fish 
of  the  perch  species,  eating  a  young 
stalk  of  a  water  plant,  the  bud 
hanging  from  its  mouth.  This  was 
a  favourite  device.*  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  objects  is  ' 
a  bowl  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
is  nearly  hemispherical,  and  the 
body  is  of  a  dull  purple  ground.' 
Round  the  lip  is  an  inscription  iu 
porcelain  of  a  yellow  colour,  con- 
taining the  names  and  titles  of 
Rameses  II.,  monarch  of  the  Nine- 
teenth dynasty.     The  foot  is  orna- 

'  K  B.,  1779-87.    Cf,  Champ,  Not.  |  '  B.  B.,  4794. 
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iiiented  with  a  bund  of  circles,  coDBisting  of  the  usual  petals  of 
lotus  flowers.  Certain  jars  were  also  made  of  this  ware,  and  their 
covers  were  ofteu  very  elegant,  ornamented  with  the  petals  of  a 
flower  in  relief  or  with  handles  either  looped  or  ringed,  or  formed 
by  cutting  away  part  of  the  curved  surface.  Some  other  vases 
of  this  class  in  the  Leyden  Museum  have  a  seated  female  musi- 
cian, attended  by  her  ape,  together  with  animals  and  ioscriptioDs. 

An  excavation  undertaken  by  Major  Macdonald,  in  1847,  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Athor,  which  formed  at  once  the 
temple  and  station  of  the  miners  at  the  Sarabut  el  Ehadem, 
near  Moant  Sinai,  brought  to  light  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fragments  of  vases  and  other  objects  of  tbis  glazed  wart!.  None 
of  those  deposited  by  Major  Macdonald  in  the  Museum  are 
remarkable  for  their  size,  but  they  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
being  fragments  of  figures,  cups,  bowls,  handles  of  jugs,  and 
other  vessels,  many  inscribed  with  the  names  of  monarchs, 
commencing  with  Thothmes  III.  and  his  regent  sister  Hatasu, 
of  the  Eighteenth,  and  ending  with  Barneses  lit.,  or  Miamoun, 
of  the  Twentieth  dynasty.  As  many  of  the  inscriptions  state 
that  the  monarehs  were  beloved  of  Athor,  the  goddess  of  the 
Temple, "  who  rules  over  Mafka,"  or  turquoise  mine,  it  is  evident 
that  these  vessels  were  made  expressly  for  the  service  of  the 
station.  From  their  peculiar  appearance,  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  fabricated  upon  the  spot.*  Glazed  vases  in  shape  of  the  Greek 
jug,  or  oinochoe,  continued  to  be  made  in  the  furnaces  of  Egypt 
till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Roman  Empire,  when 
lamps  of  this  material  were  fabricated.  A  jug  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Berenice,  B.C.  239,  and  another  with  that  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  B.C.  220,  are  of  pale  blue  colour  and  elegant  shape.* 

Draughtsmen,  called  ofeM,  of  conical  or  cylindrical  shape,  were 
sometimes  made  of  poreelain.^     They  vary  in  shape ;  some  had 


^ 


human  heads,  others  those  of  the  dog  or  jackal,  and  the  pieces 
for  this  game  were  called  l^Uronea,  or  "  robbers,"  by  the  Bomans, 
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and  kunes,  or  dogs,  by  the  Greeks.     One  of  the  usual  couil-hI 
shape,  with  atud  at  the  top,  is  inscribed  nith  the  name  of  tlie 


Pharaoh  Necho,  b,c.  610,  and  is  of  the  pale  green  ware  of  the 
period.  Striped  balls,  of  a  blue  and  dark  blue  colour,  supposed 
to  have  been  used  as  children's  toys,'  egg- 
shaped  objects,^  imitations  of  the  date  of 
the  doum  palm,'  and  studs  of  hemisphe- 
rical shape,  which  were  used  as  ear-rings,  ^^  _ 
and  inserted  into  the  ears  with  a  pin,  ^^]un[^,j'"^  "t,^°  **•■ 
have  also  been  found. 

Amulets  of  this  ware,  in  the  shape  of  small  figures,  were 
extensively  manufactured  by  the  Egyptian  potters.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  quantities  still  found  after  twenty  or  thirty 
centuries  of  devastation,  millions  of  these  objects  must  have 
been  made  for  the  decoration  of  the  dead  or  living.  They  even 
formed  an  article  of  export,  having  been  found  in  Greece  and 
the  Isles  of  Italy,  and  among  the  ruina  of  Persepolis  and  of 
K^ineveh.  It  is  probable  that  the  mode  of  making  them  was 
long  a  secret  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  no  imitation,  which 
can  be  referred  to  an  early  period,  is  known.  They  bear  evi- 
dent marks  of  having  been  stamped  in  moulds,  and  it  would 
seem  that  a  welUfinished  model  was  first  prepared  in  terra-cotta, 
from  which,  after  it  had  been  baked,  impressions  were  taken  in 
a  fine  clay,  flattened  in  a  thick  and  circular  shape.*  These 
impressions  formed  moulds,  which,  when  they  had  been  duly 
baked,  were  ready  for  use.  Tho  paste  or  core  of  fine  sand, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  argillaceous  clay,  was  then 
pressed  into  the  mould,  the  line  left  by  the  gates  pared  auay, 
and  tlie  specimen,  if  of  very  fine  work,  retouched  wh«re  defec- 
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tive.  Separate  impressions  were  taken  of  the  hinder  and  fora 
parts,  and  the  orifice,  by  which  they  were  intended  to  be  strung, 
was  then  made  with  a  wira  After  the  glaze  bad  been  laid  on, 
the  figures  were  baked  in  a  furnace — being  deposited  side  by 
side — for  marks  in  the  glaze  on  some  specimens  show  where 
they  have  adhered.  The  objects  made  by  this  process  exhibit 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  range  from  six  or  nine  inches  to  a 
quarter  of  aa  inch  in  length.  They  comprise  amulets  in  the 
shape  of  various  deities  of  the  Pantheon ;  of  the  sacred  animals, 
and  religious  emblems;  studs  for  the  hair;'  drops  for  ear-rings; 
beads,  and  pendants  representing  flowers,  and  other  emblems, 
which,  strung  in  concentric  rows,  formed  collars,  necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  anklets ;  scaraba-i,  of  various  dimensions,  the 
larger  ones  inscribed  with  certain  fonuulfe  relative  to  the  heart; 
large  pectoral  pkt«8,  which  were  hung  round  the  neck,  and 
finger-rings.  The  application  of  this  material  to  the  decorative 
arte  was  most  extensive ;  but  it  was  much  too  fragile  for  the 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  life,  and  must  have  been  principally 
used  for  the  imitative  jewellery  of  the  dead  ;  especitjly  for  the 
beaded  network  with  which  the  corpse  was  covered.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  practice  is  as  yet  entirely  unknown ;  and,  although 
in  certain  pictures  and  bas-reliefs,  Osiris,  who  is  always  mum- 
mied, is  seen  encased  in  snch  a  network,  yet  the  hieroglyphic 
legends  do  not  afford  any  explanation.  Perhaps  this  custom 
may  be  symbolical  of  the  discovery  of  the  lost  limbs  of  Osiris 
in  the  Nile.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  these  networks, 
which  are  made  of  bugles  and  beads,  have  a  scarab  with  out- 
stretched wings  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  at  the  sides 
the  four  sons  of  Osiris,  the  genii  of  the  internal  viscera.  The 
beads  are  of  various  sizes  and  dimensions,  some  being  several 
inches,  others  scarcely  a  tenth  of  an  inch  long.  The  larger 
ones  seem  to  have  been  stamped  out  of  a  metal,  stone,  or  terra- 
cotta mould,  and  many  of  the  smaller  may  have  been  made  by 
the  same  process.  The  bas-relief  amulets  have  sharp  edges ; 
much  sharper,  indeed,  than  terracotta  moulds  could  have 
produced.  Among  the  beads  are  bugles  of  blue  porcelain, 
generally  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  perforated 
with  a  rather  large  hole ;  other  bugles  of  a  more  conical  shape ; 
beads,  generally  made  of  a  glassy  paste,  slightly  rounded  at  the 
base;    spherical   beads   sometimes  of  rather   large  size;    and 
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globnlar  onee  of  smaller  dimenBionfl.  Tliere  are  also  annular 
beads,  generally  of  small  size,  distingtiislied  by  having  large 
orifices  and  small  bands  of  porcelain ;  aud  flat  plate  beads,  like 
bone  buttons,  which  occasionally  are  crenated. 

The  bugles  were  strung  in  nets  and  formed,  with  the  other 
small  globular  beads,  the  exterior  beaded  network  of  mummies. 
They  often  had  small  globnlar  beads  placed  between  tliem  in 
order  to  conceal  the  thread  at  the  angle.  The  conical  beads 
were  apparently  strung,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  network 
of  them  has  been  found.  The  globular  beads  were  also  strung 
on  network ;  but  the  flat  circular  beads,  like  bone  buttons,  were 
diapered  in  fillets,  which  passed  like  a  ribbon  under  the  chin  : 
at  least  they  are  so  arranged  on  the  mummy  of  a  priestess  in 
the  British  Museum.'  The  annular  beads  are  generally  of 
various  colours,  and  are  often  elaborately  worked  into  patterns 
representing  the  winged  scarabieus  thrusting  forward  the  sun's 
disc,  or  into  lines  of  hieroglyphical  inscriptions.  They  are 
threaded  and  netted  together  in  compact  masses,  and  form  a 
mosaic  of  thin  cylinders,  the  respective  parts  being  only  in 
beads  coloured  blue,  red,  white,  and  yellow.  These  beads  are 
certainly  as  well  executed  as  they  could  be  at  the  present  day ; 
and  some  are  extremely  small,  being  not  more  than  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  diameter.*  Id  one  of  the  Theban  tombs  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  process  of  threading  these  bugles  and  beads 
was  found  by  Rosellini.*  Three  men  are  seen  hard  at  work. 
One  stands  filing  bugles  of  green  porcelain.  Another,  seated, 
has  before  him  a  basket  full  of  these  bugles,  some  of  which  he 
has  filled  in  rows  ready  for  a  collar.  The  third  man  drills  a 
hole  in  a  piece  of  wood. 

It  would  appear  that  some  of  the  mummies  were  still  more 
elaborately  decorated — their  breasts  having  been  covered  with 
a  collar  of  beads  of  various  colours  and  sizes,  similar  to  those 
which  are  seen  depicted  on  the  coffins  of  mummies.  These 
beads  are  moulded  in  bas-relief  on  the  side  presented  to  the 
spectator,  while  the  side  towards  the  body  is  flat.  They  have  a 
small  ring  above  and  below,  formed  of  a  separate  piece  fitted 
on  before  they  were  baked.     Some  represent  bunches  of  grapes, 

'  Mammies  oovered  with  thcBC  rich  xxxTiii.;  cf.  Hummioe,  D.  ST.,  E.  K., 
veeta  arc  eograveii  in  AlciaDdcr  Gor-    C<i(J9.  and  foil. 
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aD<i  are  appropriately  coloiiriid  purple.'  Others  in  shape  of 
tlie  date  of  tha  doum  palm,  are  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Thoae 
iutoiided  to  lepreseut  the  edible  fig,  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
while  those  which  are  imilations  of  the  leavee  of  the  palm-tree 
are  coloured  green  or  white.  These  gay  and  various  colours 
seem,  however,  to  have  heeii  reserved  for  mummieB  embalmed 
iQ  the  most  expensive  manner.*  Persona  of  ordinary  rank  had 
only  the  lisual  blue  bugles.  These  seem  to  have  been  pressed 
from  moulds,  and  are  probably  not  much  older  than  the 
Twenty-sixth  dynasty,  or  about  eight  centuries  before  Christ. 


Besides  the  beaded  work,  another  ornament  was  the  pectoral 

plates,  hung  by  a  cord  to  the  neck,  and  called  in  Egyptian  uta 

or  uja,  which  name  was  also  given  to  the  Sun's  eye,  generally 

called  the  symbolical  eye.     These 

^  plates  are  usually  in  the  shape  of  an 

Egyptian  doorway  with  its  recurved 

ooroice.^     The  subjects  represented 

on  them   always  have  allusion  to 

sepulchral  rites.     The  most  usual 

subject   is   the   scarabteus,  Jck^er, 

representing  Osiris,  or  the  Creator 

No.  W^PcctorriPUIe  from  .Mummy.      SuU,  placed  Uprfgllt   iu   a   bost,  and 

hailed  by  the  goddesses  Isis  and 
Nephthys.*  The  base  of  the  scarabseus,  which  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
is  generally  inscribed  with  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  Sepulchral 


■  Tlie  bemls  in  the  Collertion  of  the  I 
Biitieh  Museum  aro  numbered.  E.  R.,  • 
7502,  and  foil. 

'  P(UHalacquE^  Cat.  RaJa  8fo,  Paris, 
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Ritual,'  more  or  leea  complete ;  in  allusion  to  the  judgment  of  the 
dead,  mystical  transformations  which  tiie  deceased  had  to  undergo 
before  he  could  obtain  his  heart.  The  scarabieus  was  sometimes 
let  into  the-plate  by  leaving  a  hole  in  it  for  tlie  purpose.  On 
plates  in  which  no  scarabteua  is  inserted,  the  subject  is  traced  in 
outline,  and  may  then  represent  the  deceased  standing  and  ador- 
ing Osiris,  or  the  jackal  of  Anubia  seated  on  a  doorway,  or  a 
train  of  goddesses.  These  plates  have  in  their  cornice  a  series 
of  holes,  by  means  of  which  they  were  attached  to  the  network  of 
bugles  thrown  over  the  external  linen  wrappers  of  the  bodies. 
Specimens  of  finer  workmanship  are  often  made  of  a  talchose 
steaschist,  covered  with  a  siliceous  glaze,  and  have  their  subject 
carved  in  flat  Egyptian  bas-relief,  or  else  have  tbe  figures  inlaid 
in  coloured  ^taste  or  porcelain.  Although  green  is  the  favourite 
colour,  yellow,  and  white  are  also  fonml.  A  few  small  scarabsei 
similar  to  that  made  of  talcose  schist  appear  to  have  been  used 
at  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  They  bear  the  name  of  the 
monarch  Khafu  or  Cheops,  and  Shafra  or  Chefren,  who  had  a 
worship  and  priests  or  flamena  at  that  period.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  smaller  scarabfEi  were  nsed  as  coins. 

Besides  the  ornaments  of  the  external  wrappei-s,  various  other 
amulets  and  beads  are  found  strung  round  the  necks  of  mum- 
mies. Some  have  supposed  that  tliey  were  tbe  necklaces  worn 
during  life,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  tbey  were  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  dead.  What  figures  were  to  be  made  in  this 
material,  seems  to  have  been  fixed  by  some  special  rule ;  certain 
forms  being  of  very  great  rarity,  while  others  are  extremely 
common.  Osiris,  for  example,  seldom  oi-curs,  while  Isis  and 
Nephthys  are  constantly  found.  They  are  neldom  more  than  six 
inchee  high,  hut  sometimes  reach  more  than  a  foot  at  a  later 
period.  One  specimen  in  the  Biitish  Museum,  of  the  Greek 
period,  representing  Jupiter  Serapis,  is  about  one  foot  high ; 
but  the  majority  of  these  figures  are  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
height  They  are  evidently  copies  of  statues,  as  they  have  the 
same  heads  and  head-dresses  as  the  figures  of  the  gods.  The 
left  foot  is  generally  advanced  when  the  figures  are  represented 
walking,  and  the  hands  are  extended  and  pendent  by  tlie  thighs. 
The  spaces  between  the  limbs  are  reserved,  i^.  not  cut  away, 
so  as  to  show  the  limbs.  The  figures  stand  on  a  small  rectan- 
gular base,  and  have  behind  an  upright  plinth,  generally  per- 
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forated  at  the  top.  Some  of  these  figures  are  of  exquisite  style, 
and  rather  raseuble  gems  than  porcelaiD  in  the  fineness  of  their 
details.  The  oldest  dated  figure  of  this  class  is  one  of  the  god 
Mentu-Ba,  the  Egyptian  Mars,  crowned  with  bronze  plumes,  and 
having  down  the  back  the  names  and  titles  of  the  monarch 
Sabaco,  who  reigned  b.c.  716-704.  It  is  of  pale  green  porce- 
lain.' Most  of  the  others  are  extant  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  Twenty-sixth  dynasty,  or  from  the 
sixth  to  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  although  it  is 
probable  that  some  were  manufactored  before 
that  period,  A  coarser  kind,  of  later  style,  in- 
stead of  a  plinth  behind,  haTe  merely  rings  to 
hang  them  to  tlie  necklaces.  These  have  the 
limbs  detached  or  in  open  work,  altd,  althongh 
much  less  elegant  in  design,  occasionally  show 
more  freedom  of  position.  The  ring  is  placed  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  A  few  of  the  fignrcs 
are  seated,  but  these  are  rarely  ringed,  and  for 
the  most  pfut  have  perforated  plinths.  When  the 
figure  had  neither  ring  nor  plinth,  it  was  per- 
I  foratcd  vertically.  Some  are  in  profile,  and  the 
No-so.— K«Nnn)uf.  genii  of  the  Araenti,a8  they  are  called,  are  often 
rT  uaTl*"'^  merely  flat  slices  of  porcelain  cut  out  in  outUne, 
DS  if  with  a  pair  of  scigsors,  and  with  one  or  two 
holes  at  the  feet  and  head  to  connect  tliem  with  the  reticulated 
bugle->vork.  Others,  however,  are  in  bas-relief,  and  of  much 
better  style.  These  figures  have  their  collars  and  sashes  in 
bas-relief;  and  their  decorations  are  sometimes  painted  red  and 
yellow. 

Among  the  figures  of  the  gods  are  those  of  Amen-Ra,  repre- 
sented as  a  man,  walking  or  seated,  wearing  on  his  head  the  disc 
of  the  sun,  and  two  tall  plumes ;  of  Mut,  the  mother  goddess, 
the  companion  of  Amen-Ita,  wearing  on  her  head  the  pschent, 
or  Egyptian  crown;  of  Choiis,  their  son,  mummied,  wearing 
the  Imiar  disc,  sometimes  hawk-headed,  seated,  holding  his 
emblem,  or  the  left  symbolical  eye,  that  of  the  moon  ;  of  Fhtha 
Socharis,  the  pigmy  or  pataikoa,  the  Vulcan  of  Memjihis,  a  bow- 
legged,  naked  dwarf,  having  on  his  head  the  scarabieus,  kheper, 
emblem  of  his  power  as  the  creator,  and  standing  on  two 
crocodiles,  or  else   holding  swords  and  suHkes,  supported  by 
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BaBt^  the  lioness-beaded  godde^",  and  by  luis  and  Nephtbys. 
Iq  some  cases  he  has  a  double  bead — that  of  a  hawk  in  addition 
to  bis  own.  The  lion-headed  goddeeses  Fasht^Merienptab,  Bast, 
and  Tafhe,  wearing  the  son's  disc,  a  disc  and  plumes,  a  serpent, 
and  seated  upon  a  throne,  holding  a  sistrntn,  often  occar,  with 
inscriptions  recording  their  names  and  titles.  Atbor,  or  Venus, 
cow-headed,  or  as  a  female  bust  uitb  cow's  ears,  occasioDally 
eurmoanted  by  ber  emblem,  tbe  propi/Ion,  is  also  found.  Ka, 
the  midday  Snn,  a  hawk-headed  god,  is  represented  standing 
and  wearing  the  sun's  disc ;  while  Nefer-Atum,  tlie  son  of  Bast 
and  Fhtha,  having  on  bis  head  a  lotus  flower  and  plumes,  is 
either  advancing  or  standing  on   a  liou.     Her  or  Laba,  tbe 


lion-headed  god,  probably  a  form  of  Horus,  wears  the  crown 
called  at/. 

Besides  these,  there  are  Tliotli,  the  Mercury  of  Egypt,  ibis- 
beaded,  writing  on  a  palette,  or  holding  in  his  hands  tbe  left 
eye  of  tbe  Moon,  with  Ma,  or  the  deity  Truth,  seated, 
and  wearing  on  her  head  the  ostrich  feathers,  her  emblem. 
Also  Shn,  or  Ught,  kneeling  on  his  right  knee,  and  holding  up 
the  sun's  orb;  and  Taur  or  Tboueris,  Apt,  and  the  other 
goddesses,  figured  as  hippopotami,  standing  upright,  and  having 
the  tail  of  a  crocodile  down  the  back.  Osiris  is  representetl 
seated  on  his  throne,  wearing  the  cap  of  Truth,  mummied,  and 


'  ChampoUioit,  Not.  Descr.  du  llusce 
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holding  the  crook  and  whip;  Fhtha  as  the  Tat,  in  shape  of  a 
Nilometer.  Tlie  celestial  Isis  stands,  wearing  tiie  disc  and 
horns,  or  else  is  seated,  and  nurses  her  son  Honis;  while  the 
terrestrial  Isis  has  a  throne,  her  hieroglyph,  walks,  or  seated 
suckles  Horns,  or  kneeling  deplores  the  death  of  her  brother 
Oi^iris.  Neplithys,  the  sister  of  Osiris,  has  her  phonetical  name, 
the  liasket  and  house  upon  her  head — Nahanu-ua,  the  first  her 
emblem.  Smeill  plates  often  occur,  apparently  little  pectoral 
plates,  having  Horns,  the  Sun,  in  his  nascent  state,  or  at  the 
dawn,  walking  han<l-ih-liand  with  Isis,  his  mother,  and  Nephthys, 
his  aunt.  Horns  appears  either  in  his  character  as  the  elder 
Horas,  and  brother  of  Osiris,  or  else  as  the  younger  Horns,  the 
son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  hawk-headed,  and  wearing  the  packeni. 
Anubis,  jackal-headed,  the  presiding  deity  of  embalmment,  is 
represented  holding  a  Nilometer,  or  walking.  A  very  common 
type  is  tile  god  Bcs  or  Bcsa,  a  grotesque  leonine  pygmean  deity, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  Baal  or  Typhon,  either  standing  or 
kneeling,  holding  a  sword,  or  playing  on  the  tambourine ;  on 
his  head  are  feathers  or  plumes,  and  a  lion's  skin  b  thrown 
across  his  hack.  To  this  long  list  may  be  added  some  of  the 
inferior  deities,  such  as  the  four  genii  of  the  Amenti,  already 
described,  and  deities  with  the  heads  of  tortoises,  snakes,  and 
hawks. 

Nor  are  only  the  divinities  represented,  but  also  the  principal 
animals  sacred  to  them,  such  as  the  cynocephali  or  dog-headed 
baboons,  emblems  of  Chons  and  Thotb,  seated,  and  sometimes 
wearing  the  lunar  disc;  lions,  emblems  of  Fhtha  and  Fasht; 
tlie  dog  and  the  Jackal,  emblems  of  Anubis  ;  cats,  the  emblem 
of  Bust;  the  bull  Apis;  some  of  the  sacred  cows,  emblems  of 
Athor;  the  pig,  the  emblem  of  Typhon,  and  the  ibex,  indicative 
of  the  same  god ;  the  hedgehog  and  hares,  the  sacred  animals  of 
Osiris  Onnophis,  are  also  found.  Of  the  feathered  tribe  com- 
paratively few  occur.  The  chief  of  them,  the  hawk,  wears  the 
ptchent  of  Horns,  the  disc  and  urseus  serpent  of  the  Sun,  the  lunar 
disc,  the  plumes  of  Mentu-Ka,  the  cap  of  Socharis :  besides  these 
ai-e  found  the  vulture,  emblem  of  Muf,  the  ibis  of  Thotli,  and 
the  Bennu,  or  nycticorax,  of  Osiris.  Among  the  reptiles  repre- 
sented, are  the  crocodiles  of  Sabak,  uriei  or  cobra-capelio  snakes, 
emblems  of  the  goddesses,  human-headed,  to  indicate  Eennu 
or  Mersekar,  scaralffii,  some  witli  human  and  others  with  lions* 
heads.  Among  fishes,  the  latus,  the  bulgad,  and  the  oxyrhyncus; 
among  flowers,  the  lotus  and  papyrus.     Mixed  types  are  much 
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rarer ;  of  these  there  are  the  sphinx  and  tlie  human-headed 
hawk  or  soul.  The  objects  most  commonly  found  are  the 
BymboUcal  eye,  emblem  of  the  Sun  or  the  Moon  ;  the  papyrua 
sceptre,  the  buckle  or  emblem  of  life,  familiarly  known  as  the 
crux  ansaia,  or  key  of  the  Nile,  the  easel  or  upright  with  bars, 
by  some  also  called  the  Nilometnr,  emblem  of  stability.  Of 
rarer  occurrence  are  the  animal-headed  sceptre,  crowns  of  the 
upper  or  lower  region,  feathers  of  the  cap  of  Plitba  Socharis, 
little  pillows,  curls,  and  staircases.  On  reviewing  this  list, 
which  by  no  means  comprises  all  the  objects  found  in  the  debris 
of  the  sepulchres,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  principally  the 
mystical  amulets,  mentioned  or  figured  in  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  certain  parls  of  the  body, 
either  to  confer  benefit  or  to  avert  evil.  Woe  betide  the  un- 
provided mummy! 

The  porcelain  finger-rings,  f^,  are  extremely  beautiful,  the 
band  of  the  ring  being  seldom  above  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Some  have  a  plate  on  which, 
in  bas-relief,  is  the  god  Bes,  full-face  or 
playing  on  the  tambourine,  as  the  inventor 
of  Music  ;  others  have  their  plates  in  the 
shape  of  the  right  symbolical  eye,  tlie 
emblem  of  the  Sun ;  of  afish,ofthe  perch 
'species ;  ot  of  a  scarabieus,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  worn  by  the  military  order. 
Some  few  represent  flowers.  Those  which 
have  elliptical  plates  with  hieroglypliical 
inscriptions,  bear  the  names  of  Ameu-Ra, 
and  of  other  gods  and  mouarchs,  as  Ame- 
Dophis  III.,  Amenophis  IV.,  and  Amenan- 
chut,  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  fTfl-ss— ki"k  <>'  "d  nir«i«in. 
dynasties.  They  are  of  a  bright  blue  and  n»n,of  xvnf.njn.E.R,30J7. 
green  porcelain.     One  of  these  rings  has 

a  little  bugle  on  each  side,  as  if  it  had  been  strung  on  the  beaded 
work  of  a  mummy,  instead  of  being  placed  on  the  finger.  Blue 
is  the  prevalent  colour,  but  a  few  white  and  yellow  rings,  and 
some  even  ornamented  with  red  and  purple  colours,  are  found. 
It  is  not  credible  that  these  rings,  of  a  substance  finer  and  more 
fragile  than  glass,  were  worn  during  life.  Neither  is  it  likely 
that  they  were  worn  by  the  poorer  classes,'  for  the  use  of  the 
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king's  name  on  sepulchral  objects  Beems  to  have  been  restricted 
to  functionaries  of  state.  They  appear  to  belong  to  the 
funereal  decorations.  Some  larger  rings  of  porcelain  of  about 
nn  inch  diameter,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  made  in  open  work,  represent  tlie 
constantly-repeated  lotus  flowers,  and  the  god  Ha,'  or  the  Sun, 
seated,  and  floated  through  the  heaven  in  his  boat.  C'<immon 
as  these  objects  were  in  Egypt,  where  they  were  employed  as 
substitutes  for  the  hard  and  precious  stones,  to  the  Greeks, 
Etruscans,  and  Italian  Greeks  they  were  articles  of  luxury,  just 
«3  the  porcelain  of  China  wus  to  Europeans  some  centuries  ago. 
The  Etruscans  set  those  bugles,  beads,  and  amulets  in  settings 
of  their  exquisite  goM  liligree  work,  intermixed  with  gold  beaiis 
and  precious  stones.  Strung  as  pendants  they  hung  round  the 
necks  of  the  fair  ones  of  Elruria.  In  one  of  the  tombs  already 
alluded  to  at  the  Polledrara,  near  Vulci,  in  Italy,  was  found  a 
lienp  of  annular  and  curious  Egyptian  bugles,  which  had 
apparently  formed  a  covering  to  some  bronze  objects,  but  the 
strings  having  given  way,  the  heads  had  dropped  to  pieces. 
These,  as  well  as  the  former,  had  been  obtjiined  from  some  of 
the  Egyptian  markets,  like  that  at  Naucratis;  or  from  the 
Phoenician  merehants,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  flasks.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  pei-sonal  ornaments  is  a  bracelet 
composed  of  small  fish  strung  together  and  secured  by  a  clasp. 

Sepulchral  figures,  called  Skab-ti  or  shah  shah,  formed  an 
extensive  branch  of  the  porcelain  manufacture.  Tliey  were 
ordered  to  be  made  according  to  the  Egyptian  Jtitual.  They 
represent  the  deceased,  and  only  two  or  three  tyi>es  are  known. 
The  most  common  is  that  depicted  in  cut  No.  iQ,  in  which  the 
deceased  is  represented  wearing  on  his  head  the  wig  called 
namms.  To  his  chin  is  attached  a  beard,  and  his  form, 
enveloped  in  bandages  from  which  tiie  hands  alone  emerge, 
resembles  a  mummy  set  upright.  In  the  right  hand  is  a 
pickaxe,  in  the  left  a  hoe,  and  a  cord,  to  which  is  attached  a 
basket,  to  carry  sand.  The  sixth  chapter  of  the  Great  Kitual  is 
either  traced  in  linear  outline  or  else  stamped  in  intaglio  in 
hiero|Tlyphic8,  and  generally  on  horizontal  lines,  toun<l  the  body. 
This  chapter  is  called  that  of  making  the  working  figures  of 
Hades  or  Karneter ;  and  the  formulas,  which  vary,  refer  to  the 
labours  in  which  the  figures  are  supposed  to  aid  the  deceased  in 
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the  future  slate.'  The  6gnre  BtaadB  on  a  plinth,  which  is  occa- 
sionally covered  by  tlie  inscription ;  and  behind  is  s  sort  of 
pillar,  intended  apparently  to  attach  it  to  a  wall,  and  occasionally 
inscribed.  A  rarer  type,  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  dynasties,  represented  the  deceaeed 
standing,  and  in   the  coetnme  of  the   period.     A   short  and 


common  formnla'  not  Banctioncd  by  the  Ritual,  merely  contains 
the  name,  titles,  and  occa-Qinnally  the  p^enealogyof  the  deceased, 
preceded  by  the  word  a'het,  "illustrious"  or  "Inminous  is  the 
dead."  There  were  two  modes  of  inserting  the  inscription. 
Tlie  hieroglyphs  were  either  drawn  in  darker  outline,  with  a 

'  M.Ch»bM,m  thoSocic'tc'Hwtorique        '  For  eia[n|>leB  of  those  flgurea,  see 
et  Areheologiqtio  da Lnngrea,  4to.  18(ia :    DcBcr.  dc I'Eg.  Ant.,  vol.  v.  PI. 02, 15,  IK; 
Birrh,  Zc'ihiclU'.  tat  iiijjptiachc  Si)raclic,    PI.  05,  li ;  I'l.  73,  11,  12. 
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kaeli-reed  duly  prepared,  which  1*3  the  inaQtier  in  which  the 
sepulchral  figures  of  porcelain  of  Ameuophis  III.,  Sethoa  I„  and 
others,  were  inscribed ;  or  ehe  they 
were  impressed  with  a  stamp,  in  imita- 
tion of  those  carved  in  stone,  wood, 
and  other  materials.  Such  is  the 
method  observed  on  figures  used  for 
the  funerals  of  officers  deceased,  in  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
dynasty,  b.c.  800-525.  In  other  in- 
stances they  were  prepared  blank,  and 
the  relations  were  content  with  allow- 
ing a  scribe  to"  write  the  hieroglyphs 
with  a  fine  reed  on  the  surface  of  the 
porcelain.  These  inscriptions  are  exe- 
cuted with  more  or  less  care,  sometimes 
consisting  merely  of  the  name  and 
titles  of  the  deceased  ;  at  other  times, 
of  the  whole  chapter  of  the  funeral 
Eitual.  They  are  arranged  horizon- 
tally down  the  front,  and  perpendicu- 
larly down  the  back,  rarely  passing 
No.  Bs^sspuichrti  Figure.  over  the  feet.  Many  figures  appear  to 
'"    ^'  have  been  left  without  any  inscription. 

These  are  generally  small  and  of  in- 
ferior style ;  they  seldom  have  a  plinth 
behind,  and  the  arms,  whip,  crook,  and 
other  accesBory  details,  are  often  in- 
serted in  blank  outline.  These  figures 
were  deposited  in  boxes  of  sycamore 
wood,  and  drawn  to  the  sepulchre  on 
pledges.'  The  rich  and  powerful  had 
them  also  made  of  stone,  wood,  and 
other  materials.  Great  numbers  of 
them  are  found,  all  repetitions  of  one 
model,  which  varies  from  nine  inches  to 
one  inch  in  height;  and  from  their  type 
No.  (o.-sppniehni  Fignpt  ^q J  inscription,  it  IS  evident  that  they 
must  have  formed  the  staple  of  the  pot,- 
ter's  trade.     Tbe  prevalent  colour  of  them  is  blue,  sometimes  of 

'  Lepsins, '  Todtenbuch,'  ii.  o.  6. 
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a  deep  and  almost  purple  hue,  but  generally  of  the  cobalt  or 
celestial  tint.  Green  rarely  occurs,  white  is  still  more  uncom- 
mon ;  nad  in  figures  of  that  colour  the  hieroglyphs  are  browa 
or  purple.  Yellow  and  ted  figures  are  also  of  rare  occurrence. 
Sometimes  tlieae  figures  are  of  fine  execution,  the  modeller 
having  exerted  bis  utmost  talent  to  execute  tbem  in  hia  con- 
ventional style.  All  the  inscriptions  commence  with  the  formula 
t'het  Eei^r,  "luminous  Osiris,"  or  "Osirified,"  i.e.  the  deceased 
Then  follows  the  text  of  the  sixth  chapter '  of  the  Ritual,  entitled 
"  the  chapter  explainiug  how  to  make  the  labouring  figures  of  the 
Osiiifl  in  the  Hades."  It  appears  from  the  contenta  of  the  formula 
that  the  use  of  these  tigures  was  to  aid  the  deceased  in  liis  labours 
of  preparing  and  irrigating  the  ground,  and  raising  the  crop  in 
the  mystical  fields  of  the  Aahenru  or  Aahlu,  probably  the  bean- 
fields,  or  Elysinm,  and  in  the  transport  of  the  sand  from  the  west 
to  the  east.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  tbey  were  deposited 
by  the  relations,  but  it  wonld  rather  appear  that  they  were  like 
the  Chinese  yvng,  or  dummies,  the  substitutes  for  human  victims 
formerly  offered  at  the  grave  in  order  to  assist  the  deceased  in 
his  labours  in  the  future  state.  It  would  be  tedious  to  detail 
the  names  of  all  the  functionaries  of  whom  figures  are  known ; 
it  snfBces  to  say  that  tbey  were  essential  to  all  classes  of  society, 
from  the  monarch  to  the  priest,  or  the  village  scribe.  They 
have  been  found  only  in  Egypt  and  her  possessions ;  yet  as  they 
were  often  kept  ready-made,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may 
not,  like  other  undoubtedly  sepulchral  objects,  have  occasionally 
found  their  way  into  the  foreign  market. 

The  last  process  which  we  have  to  describe  is  the  application 
of  a  vitreous  glaze  to  different  substances  carved  in  certain 
hard  materials,  so  as  to  produce  a  peculiar  glazed  ware.  The 
substance  chiefly  employed  was  agalmatolite  or  a  talcose  schist, 
closely  resembling  the  soapstone  of  which  the  Chinese  figures 
are  made.  The  advantages  obtained  by  the  process  ivere,  greater 
sharpness  of  the  edges,  and  greater  density  of  the  substance ; 
which  before  it  had  undergone  the  fire  of  the  kiln,  was  exceed- 
ingly soft,  and  easily  carved.  The  metliod  of  proceeding  was 
as  follows:  The  object  was  first  of  all  made  of  the  required 
shape,  either  on  the  lathe  or  by  the  graver ;  and  after  it  had 
been  coated  with  a  layer  of  glaze,  which  was  generally  of  a 
uniform  colour  in   each  specimen,  it  was   transferred  to  the 

■  Faoealacqua,  Cat  Bnin.,  [ip.  172-^. 
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furnaces.     Tliis  material  was  especially  nse'l  for  miunte  objects 
in  which  carving  or  engraving  of  any  kind  was  deemed  requi- 
site.    The  earliest  dated  specimen  of  it  is  of  the  Fifth  dynasty. 
It  was  used  for  most  of  tlie  purposes  to  whicli  porcelain  was 
applied,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most  highly  prized  of  nil 
tlie  vitrified  wares,  except   perhaps  pastes  or   glass.     In  the 
British  Museum   are  preserved   a  leg   of  a   footstool,  of  this 
material,  six  inches  high,  turned  and  provi  led  with  mortises, 
evidently  showing  that  it  was  joined  to  some  otiier  material, 
and  a  vase  for  holding  colours  or  stibinm,  in  tlie  shape  of  four 
cylinders  united  together,  on  which  is  neatly  incised,  "Health 
to  the  scribe  Amasis."     Another  vase  for  holdiug  kohl  or  anti- 
mony powder  for  the  toilet,  of  the  ordinary  shape  of  these 
little  pots,  stands  on  a  small  pedestal  of  the  same  material, 
and  has  carved  round  it  in  open  work,  a  frieze  of  guitars  and 
feathers,  expressive  of  the  idea,   "good  and  true."     Another 
elegant,  but  mutilated  Ta.se,  of 
this  kind,  possibly  of  a  kind 
of  saudstone,  with  a  globular 
body,  wide  cylindrical  mouth, 
and  elegant  stem.bears  in  front 
on  a  small  tablet  the  prieno- 
men  and  name  of  Thothmee  I. 
On  all  these  objects  the  glaze 
is  of  an   olive -green  colour. 
Sepulchral  figures,  skabli,  for 
the    funerals    of   persons    of 
high   rank,   similar   to   those 
already  described  in  porcelain, 
but  sharper   and   finer,   were 
made  of  this  material ;    and 
'•njTiwnioti,ui™i'''E.B'!,i7eV'' "'""'  frequently   also   the   pectoral 
plates  called  ula,  or  uja.    Jars 
of  it  for  the  entrails  are  seldom  found.     Subjects   are  often 
carved  on  articles  of  this  description  in  intaglio  or  bas-relief, 
and  the  details  inlaid  with  pieces  of  porcelain  and  vitrified 
eteaschist  of  various   colours.     One   of  the   most   remarkable 
objects  in  this  substance  is  a  painter's  pallet,  inlaid  with  a 
figure  of  Osiris.     Under  tliis  class  may  also  be  mentioned  the 
small  figures  which  decorated  the   net-works  or  necklaces  of 
mummies,  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  described  in  the  ac- 
count of  porcelain,  being  tlie  amulets  iind  charms  of  persons  of 
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rank,  and  representing  the  principal  dt-ities  wlio  presided  over 
tlie  care  of  tlie  aoul,  aud  the  welfHre  oi'  ttie  body.     Besides 
these,  some  little  statuen,  made  of  this  glazeil  eteust'hist,  not 
Strang,  bot  deposited  with  the  dead,  pcrliups  their  household 
gods  during  life,  are  found  ;  and  there  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Alnwick  Gastle,  part  of  a  figure 
of  Amenophis  III,  of  this  material.     It  was  never  employed 
for  domestic  uses,  probably  fiom  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  in 
masses  sufficiently  large,  and  from  the  precious  nature  of  the 
objects  made  of  it;  for  many  must  have  failed  iii  the  furnace. 
Its  chief  use  was  for  seals,  and  amulets,  woin  as  objects  of  per- 
sonal attire  ;  for  while  its  superior  eompucLness  seeured  it  from 
being  readily  broken  or  injured,  it  was  also  capable  of  receiving 
a  higher  finish,  and  much  sliarper  impiession  of  the  subjects 
executed,  than  porcelain.     The  principal  shape  employed  for 
seals  of  tliis   material   was   the   scaratueus 
beetle,'  called  in  Egyptian  kheper,  or  ■'  cre- 
ator," and    the   sacred  emblem  of  the  gixi 
who   made   all   tilings  out   of   clay.     The 
insect  stands   upon   an   elliptical  base,  on 
which   are   engravetl    the   requisite    hiero- 
glyphs.     TliG   elytra    of    tlie    beetle    are 
plain,   rarely   having    a    symbol   erigj'aved 
upon  them  ;  a  rare  specimen  already  men-  No,M.-si.n™iBmofBi«wd 
tioned,  and  one  of  the  most  beantiful,  has     "n""E  7i  VJas"  '  "'^"^ 
the  elytra  inlaid  with  coloured  pastes.     Tlie 
glaze  of  these  beetles  is  of  a  deep  blue  or  green,  rarely  of  ii 
red  or  yellow  colour.     They  measure  from  3  indies  to  Jin. 
long,  from  \  in.  to  Vif  i°-  broad,  and  from  IJ  in.  high.     Tlio 
ordinary  size  is  about  |  in.  long,  \  in.  broad,  ^  in.  hi^h.    Besides 
Bcarabcei,  other  types  are  met  with,  such  us  ovul  tablet-shaped 
amulete,  having  on  one  si<1e  the  god  Bts  or  Besa,  hippopotami, 
cats,  the  Egyptian  hedgehog,  the  cynocephali,  aani,  wearing 
the  disc  of  tlie  moon  and  seated,  the  fish  ch^todon,  of  the 
perch   species,    which   was    probably   the    latns,   rami,    grass- 
hoppers, hema,  flies,  of,  cowrie.*,  and  the  symbolical  eyes  of  the 
sun  and  moon.   Among  the  geometrical  shiipea  arc  squares,  rect- 

<  Stembuchi>l,  BoM-hreibung  d.  k.  k.  I  Plato,  lapillis  quilmsdam  iDBculptis  pro 

S.imnilimg   Sgyjit.    Allerthuin.    12nio,  '  nami»  ja\  euiit;  ^r !* Tji Aifli™ii,  imiuit, 

Witn,  ISaG.  e.  70,  n.  25;    Salrans.  de  !  Xi'flo.i  iTttykviiirais  xpU'rai,  uTj  abSty 

tJsiir.  lib.,  I-ugii.  Bat.  Hvo,  1G»8,  p.  468.  '  &y  ^X"'  XP^"'^''^'"  AoKuri'niit  iytp." 
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angles,  ovals,  circles,  cubes,  prisms,  parallelopipeds,  cones,  and 
jiyramids.  Tliey  are  all  pierced  either  tlirongli  their  long  axis 
or  diameter  with  a  nan-ow  cylindrical  hole,  were  strung  on  linen 
cords  when  worn  as  necklaces,'  or  else  on  a  gold  or  silver  wire 
when  set  in  the  bezels  of  rings,  in  which  they  revolved.  In 
some  instances  they  were  encased  in  a  little  frame  of  gold  or 
silver,  in  order  to  protect  them  more  effectually  from  injury. 

The  hieroglyphs  engraved  upon  these  scarabtei  are  executed 
in  flat  intaglio,  sometimes  with  a  wonderful  accuracy  and  deli- 
cacy, completely  rivalling  those  on  gems.  In  fact,  they  corre- 
sponded in  point  of  art  with  the  objects  engraved  on  camelian 
and  other  precious  stones  among  the  Etruscans  and  Greeks,  and 
on  the  vitreous  pastes  of  the  Komans.  The  author  of  a  tract  on 
Egyptian  glass,  observes  the  minute  delicacy  with  which  on 
a  little  Hcarabieus,  five  millimetres  long,  is  engraved  the  hiero- 
glyph of  a  scarabieus  scarcely  one  millimetre  in  lenglh,' 
■035*37079  of  a  foot.  On  some  only  a  solitary  hieroglyph  is 
cut ;  but  on  others  as  many  as  three  lines  of  these  symbols  are 
inscribed.*  They  aie  of  all  ages,  from  the  Fifth  dynasty  down 
to  the  Iloman  empire.  The  principal  period  of  their  manu- 
facture was,  however,  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.  of  the  Eight- 
eenth dynasty,  one-tenth  of  these  amulets  bearing  his  name,  A 
great  number  of  others  are  referable  from  their  style  to  the 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  and  Twentieth  dynasties.  The  other 
amulets  are  also  chiefly  of  the  same  age;  perhaps,  however, 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  dynasty,  rect- 
angular and  geometrical  shapes  became  more  prevalent. 

The  cylinders  are  of  an  earlier  period,  and  are  chiefly  in- 
scribed with  royal  names.  One  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris  bears  the  titles  and  name  of  Shafra,  a  monardi  of  the 
Fourth  dynasty,  and  some  in  the  British  Museum,  those  of 
Osertesen  or  Sesortesen  II.  and  III,  and  the  queen  Sebaknefhi 
or  Scemiophris,   monarchs   of  the    Twelfth  dynasty.     One  at 

'  PaesalacquB,  Cat.  Eiih  p.  146.  ,  intomo    diverai    argompnti    d'Aicheo- 

'  Dearr.A,,  vol.  v.Pl.  85,  figB.  17-20;  |  login,'  vi.;  Desor.  de  I'Eg.  A.,  vol.  v. 

Ant.  Mem.,  vol.  ii.  c.  xviii.  p.  18;  Palin    PI.  73  nnd  Toll.;  Steinbuchel,  Scambeea 

N.  G.  in  tho  K.  Villerliets  Hittoria,  8vo,    figyptic^os  figures  du  Miisee  dea  AnL 

Stockholm,  1833,  11.  !  do  S.  SI.  TEmpereur,  Wien,  1824;  Bol- 

'  For  further    infonntttion  and  en-  1  lermaim,  iiber  die  Scarabecn-gprDmcn, 

graviiigii  of  these  amulets,  cf.  Kluprolh,  I  Berl.   1620-21.      Tasaie,    Cat.  Oema; 

Collection  Palin,  4to,  Pane,  1823;  Lcc-  I  Champollion,  Not.  Dtscr.,  pp.  50-52  ; 

inaua,  Mun.  fig.,  pi.  xxvii. ;   ilr.-xliv.  [  K.  B.,  3522-4371. 

Not.  Dc8cr.,p.  21;St,  QiiiittLQOi'lA'zioiii  ' 
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Vienna  lias  the  name  of  Petamen,  a  scribe,  and  is  probably  of 
the  Twenty-sixth  dynasty.  In  general  they  are  executed  with 
more  than  usual  care,  and  it  is  extraordinary  to  find  them  in 
use  at  this  early  period,  as  no  impreBsions  made  from  cylinders 
have  been  found. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  these  objects  attest  a  com- 
munity of  art  in  Assyria  and  Egypt.  Some  of  the  amulets,  in 
shape  of  a  head,  wearing  a  round  cap,  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
Persian  period.  The  mottoes  or  hieroglyphs  found  on  them 
are  of  different  purport,  probably  varying  according  to  the 
caprice  or  sentiment  of  the  wearer.  Some  are  the  figures, 
names,  and  titles  of  the  principal  gods  of  Tliebes  and  Memphis ; 
such  as  Amen-Ra  or  Jupiter,  Mut  or  Juno,  and  Cbons  or  Her- 
cules; Phtha  or  Vulcan,  .the  tutelary  god  of  Memphis;  Bast, 
Pasht,  or  Bnbastis,  the  Egyptian  Diana ;  and  Nefer  Atum,  the 
son  of  Phtha  and  Pasht.  The  names  of  Osiris,  Isis,  Horns,  and 
some  of  the  inferior  deities  of  the  Pantheon  occur,  and  the 
principal  animals,  such  as  lions,  cynocephali,  the  bull  Apis, 
the  cow  of  Athor,  which  produced  the  Sun,  jackals,  cats,  and 
other  sacred  animals ;  besides  many  combinations  of  serpents, 
scarabsei,  lotus  fiowers,  and  other  emblems  and  symbols,  such 
as  marauders,  and  curved  and  spiral  lines,  the  meaning  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  These  subjects  were  probably  ap- 
propriate for  the  signet-rings  of  the  numerous  religious  bodies 
attached  to  the  temples.  Another  large  class  of  these  objects, 
adapted  for  the  public  functionaries,  are  inscribed  with  the 
uames,  prtenomens,  and  other  titles  of  the  kings  of  Kgypt,  and 
are  most  valuable  for  the  illustrations  which  tbey  afford  of 
Egyptian  history,  some  of  the  names  being  scareely  known 
except  from  these  soarces.  The  information  they  convey  is, 
of  course,  generally  very  laconic,  but  sometimes  the  names  are 
coupled  with  some  tact«  connected  with  them ;  such  as,  that  the 
king  is  the  son  of  a  certain  queen,  or  that  he  is  beloved  of 
the  god  Amen-Ba,  or  that  he  has  conquered  the  foreigners. 
In  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.,  of  the  Eighteenth  dynasty, 
scarabiei  of  the  nnusnal  length  of  three  inches,  and  inscribed 
with  several  lines  of  hieroglyphs,  were  issued.  They  record 
the  inarriage  of  this  king  with  Taia,  the  name  of  the  queen's 
parents,  and  the  limits  of  the  Empire  of  Egypt — Naharaina  or 
Mesopotamia  on  the  North,  and  the  Ealaas  on  the  South ;  *  the 

'  R  K.,  409«i ;  KoscUini,  M.  R.,  ilvi. 
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Dumber  of  lions  •  killed  by  tlie  king  in  tlie  first  ten  years  of 
bis  reign ;  and  the  dimensioos  of  a  gigantic  tank  or  lake,  made, 
in  his  eleventh  year,^  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  waters,  and 
to  receive  the  boat  of  the  disc  of  the  Sun,  None  of  these  objects 
are  of  a  later  period  than  the  a^  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  engraved 
stones  came  into  ase.  The  last  division  consists  of  those  which 
are  inscribed  with  names  or  mottoes,  sucli  aa,  "  A  happy  life  I" 
—  "  Sacred  to  Amen ! " —  "  May  your  body  be  well,  your  uame 
endure!" — "Good  luckl"  Such  seals  were  probably  used 
in  epistolary  correspondence,  and  generally  served  as  rings; 
but  they  were  often  inserted  amoug  the  beads  of  necklaces  or 
bracelets.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  amulets  were  also 
used  as  money  for  the  purpose  of.  barter  or  exchange,  thongh 
it  is  evident  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case,  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  any  such  custom  being  discoverable  among 
the  bieroglyphical  inscriptions,  nor  in  any  of  the  scenes  depict«d 
in  the  Tombs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  clay  seals,  which  have 
evidently  been  impressed  from  similar  objects,  are  found  on 
letters  written  during  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 

Here  closes  the  account  of  the  potteries  of  Egypt,  which 
never  attained  a  higher  excellence  ia  the  art  of  making  porce- 
lain. Yet  this  porcelaiu  was  regarded  by  contemporary  nations 
with  as  much  admiration  as  that  of  the  Chinese  excited  in 
Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  a  further  step  was 
undoubtedly  required  to  produce  a  ware  at  the  same  time  com- 
pact as  stone  and  brilliant  as  glass,  and  the  discovery  of  this 
is  due  to  the  Chinese.  The  Egyptians,  although  they  possessed 
the  requisite  materials,  failed  to  combine  them  so  as  to  make 
a  true  porcelain. 


'  E.  E.,  4095 ;  Tonng,  Hierof-lyphirs,  1  the  Age  of  the  XVIII.  Dyniuty  of 
PI.  liii. :  Descr.  de  l'£gypte  Ant.,  vol.  t.  I  Manetho,  Trans.  B.  Irish  Acad.,  vol.  iii. 
PI.  81.  flg.  6,  No.  2.  Part  1,  p,  7,  4to,  Dublin,  1813. 

<  BoBcllini,  M.  B.,  sllv. ;  Hincka  on  | 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AssjKan  pottery — Sun-dried  flay— Kiln-baked  bricks— TneciiptioDB*~TeiTB-cotti 

writings  —  UnglazM  pottery— Terra-cotla  flguruB^Glszod  warn^lirickg — 
Viisee  —  EDamelled  brickB.  Babylonian  pottery —Sun-drieil  bricks — ^Klln- 
baked  bricks.  Unglaied  ware  —  Babylonian  writings  —  Bas-relief  sand 
Bfnirea  in  terra-cotta- Glhzed  ware— Coffins.    Jewish  pottery.    Pluenivian 

Although  the  pottery  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  bears  a 
geoeral  resemblance  in  shape,  form,  and  vue  to  that  of  Egypt, 
it  has  certain  apeeific  differenRea.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
stated  to  be  finer  in  its  paste,  brighter  in  its  colunr,  employed 
in  thinner  maseeB,  and  for  purposes  not  tnown  in  Egypt, 
Hence  it  exhibits  great  local  peculiarities ;  bnt,  as  prior  to  the 
excavations  of  M.  Botta  and  Mr.  Layard,  only  a  few  specimens 
were  known,  and  as  even  now  their  number  is  comparatively 
small,  the  Afsyrian  pottery  has  afforded  less  opportunity  for 
investigation  than  the  Egyptian  or  the  Greek.  The  Assyrian 
sculptures,  too,  do  not  give  that  insight  into  the  private  life  of 
the  people  which  is  pr^ented  by  the  wall-painting  of  the 
Egyptian  tombs;  and  less  is  known  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
Mesopotamia. 

The  plains  of  Assyria,  like  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  being 
abundantly  supplied  with  clay  by  the  inimdatious  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  the  potter  was  as  well  provided  with  the 
material  of  his  art  as  the  Egyptian  in  the  Fayoum  or  the 
Delta.  It  was  most  extensively  employed  for  the  manufacture 
of  bricks,  which  were  easily  formed  of  the  common  clay 
moistened  with  water  and  mixed  with  a  little  stubble  to  Innd  it 
.  together.  The  chief  use  of  bricks  was  for  forming  the  high 
artificial  platforms  or  mounds,  generally  aboat  thirty  feet  high, 
on  which  the  Assyrian  edifices  were  placed;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  they  were  fabricated  out  of  the  clay  dug  from  the 
trench  or  dry  ditch  ^  with  which  the  city  was  surrounded. 
They  were  also  employed  for  the  walls  of  the  town,  for  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  tombs  of  the  dead.'    They 

'  Layard,  Niiicvvli,  ii.  275.  '  Ibid.,  ii.  248. 
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were  cemented  with  a  mortar  made  of  wet  clay  and  stubble ; 
and  when  employed  for  military  purposes,  were  revetted  with 
blocks  of  the  grey  marble  of  Mosul,  a  kind  of  very  calcareous 
gypsum,  to  prevent  them  from  crumbling,  and  to  enable  them 
to  offer  greater  resistance  to  those  ancient  siege-pieces — the 
battering-rams.  In  some  instances,  as  at  Mespila  and  Larissa,' 
tlie  walls  were  demi-revetted,  or  faced  with  stone  only  half-way 
up ;  namely,  about  fifty  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
quite  sufficient  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  ram.  When  used  in 
the  internal  portions  of  tlie  great  edifices,  they  were  also  faced 
with  slabs  of  the  Mosul  marble,  on  which  historical  and  re- 
ligious subjects  were  carved  in  bas-relief,  and  painted ;  or  H'ere 
covered  with  stucco,  on  which  similar  scenes  were  depicted.' 
Some  of  these  bricks  have  been  even  found  gilded  ;^  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  unrevetted  walls  of  the 
Assyrians,  like  those  of  Ecbatana,  were  coloured  externally 
.white,  black,  purple,  blue,  and  orange,  as  well  as  silvered  and 
gilded.*  It  would  appear  that  the  bricks  were  made  in  a  square 
woorlen  frame  or  mould,  and  some  are  inscribed  or  impressed 
with  a  mark,  like  the  Egyptian.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
measuring  tbem  accurately,  as  they  are  not  so  carefully  and 
truly  made  as  the  bricks  of  Babylon  and  Egypt. 

Unbaked  figures,  bearded,  and  with  a  conical  cap  like  that  of 
the  deity  Bel  or  Ninip,  were  found  under  the  pavement-slabs 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  as  if  deposited  there  for  propitiatory 
purposes.'  These  are  the  only  methods  in  which  sun-dried 
clay  is  known  to  have  been  employed  in  Assyria. 

Although  the  Assyrians  employed  baked  bricks  less  fre- 
quently than  the  Babylonians,  still  they  were  snificiently 
common  among  them ;  and  these  indestructible  records  have 
preserved  some  most  important  facta  iu  the  history  of  the 
people.  They  were  made  by  the  same  process  as  the  sun-dried 
bricks,  being  mixed  with  loam  and  sand,  and  also  with  stubble 
or  vegetable  fibre,  apparently  to  hold  them  together  before 
they  were  sent  to  the  kiln.  They  are  slack-baked,  light,  and 
of  a  pale  red  colour.  Like  the  Egyptian  baked  bricks,  they 
were  chiefly  employed  to  keep  out  moisture,  hence  their  use  for 
the  ground  floors  and  enter  walls  of  the  palaces.     Some  of  the 


'  XenophoD,  Anub.  III.  iv.  7-10.         I      •  llerodolnB,  i.  98 ;  cf.  Eawlinson  ii 
•  Lftyftid,  ii.  12,  3*;,  38, 10.  I  Gwigr.  8"«.,  %.  p.  127. 

'  IbiU.,  ii.  •ilH.  '  Lnj-arU,  ii.  M6,  »7,  1. 
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tombs  were  made  of  them.'  They  were  laid  in  two  tiers,  with 
luvers  of  sand  between  tliem,  apparently  to  keep  them  level,  or 
else  to  repel  the  damp.'  Sometimes  they  were  cemented  with 
bitamen,^  bnt  never  with  reeds  and  asphalt,  as  at  Babylon.* 
The  bricks  from  Nimrdd,  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
monarch  Assiimazirpal,  who  reigned  about  B.C.  880,  are  from 
14  to  14^  inches  long,  from  12  to  6  inches  wide,  and  4  to  4^ 
inches  thick.  Those  of  iShalmaiieser  IL,  his  successor,  b.o.  S50, 
are  from  18|  to  14  inches  long,  18^  to  12^  inches  wide,  and  4^ 
to  3  inches  thick,  they  come  from  Karamles.  Those  of  Sai- 
gones  or  Sargon,  his  successor,  about  B.C.  709,  from  Khoisabad, 
are  about  12J^  inches  square  and  4^  inches  thick.  The  bricks 
of  Sennacherib,  at  Kouynnjik,  B.c.  720,  are  from  22  to  12^ 
inches  long,  and  with  a  thickness  of  from  4  to  3  inches. 
Those  of  bis  snccessor  Esarhaddon  have  been  found  at  Nimnid. 
The  bricks  of  AsBur-ebil-ili-kain,  the  last  monarch,  about 
B.C.  629,  are  from  14i^  to  13^  inches  long,  and  from  6^ 
to  7i  inches  wide,  and  4^  to  3i  inches  thick.  Some  bricks 
from  the  Nebbi  Yunus  measured  12  inches  square  by  4 
inches  wide.  The  general  squire  was  14  inches,  or  two-thirds 
of  a  Babylonian  cubit.*  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  they 
are  of  two  classes : — the  one  eonsisting  of  square  bricks  measor- 
ing  from  22  to  12  inches,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  4  to  3^ 
inches ;  the  other  of  rectangular  bricks  of  about  14  inches  long, 
7i  to  6  inches  wide,  and  4^  to  4  inches  thick, — thus,  like  the 
Egyptian,  being  twice  as  long  as  they  were  wide,  and  three 
times  as  long  as  they  were  thick.  Those  at  Kaluh  Shei^t 
measured  14  inches  square,  by  3  inches  thick.  lu  all  pro- 
bability the  above  dimensions  contain  as  their  ba^e  the  true 
elements  of  the  Assyrian  cubit.  Each  brick  had  an  inscription 
impressed  on  it  in  the  Assyrian  arrow-headed  character ;  not 
stamped,  as  in  Egypt,  in  a  small  square  or  oval  de})ression  in 
bas-relief,  but  intaglio,  and  either  covering  one  of  the  broad- 
sides, or  ranning  along  the  edge.  Some  semicircular  bncke  in 
the  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  measuring  about  one  foot 
diameter,  have  the  inscription  on  the  edge.    It  has  not  been 


'  Aa  at  KonyuDJik,  Bich,  Residence, 
c.  xiii.  »6. 

'  Loj^rd,  ii.  18  and  261.  On  some 
were  foand  rude  drawings  and  Bcmwla 
of  men  and  animnlB.    Ibid.,  13. 


■  LayBr.1,  ii.  16,  IP,  37,  38. 
'  Rich,  ReBldenoe,  p.  36. 
*  These  dimeDsions  were  oommnni- 
cated  by  Mr.  Layard. 
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stated  how  the  bricks  were  laid  at  Nimtiad,  but  at  Babylon  the 
impreased  face  was  downwards. 

It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  whether  these  characters  were 
stamped,  or  inscribed  by  a  potter  with  a  style.  Probably, 
however,  they  were  made  by  the  former  means,  as  the  trouble 
of  writing  upon  each  brick  would  have  been  endless.  The 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  its 
geography,  depends  greatly  on  the  deciphering  of  these  inscrip- 
tions ;  since  they  not  only  record  the  mxme  of  the  king  who 
erected  the  edifice  which  they  compose,  bnt  sometimes  also  his 
genealogy  for  two  or  three  generaliona,  and  the  name  of  the 
place  in  which  the  building  stood.  The  formula  on  each  brick 
was  the  same,  with  unessential  variations,  such  as  the  inter- 
change of  certain  homophones  or  signs,  which  are  of  great  value 
to  philologists.  It  is  these  variations  which  teach  the  secret  of 
the  languaga  The  inscription  on  the  bricks  of  the  north-west, 
or  oldest  palace  at  Nimnid,  contain  the  name  and  tilles  of 
Assurnazirpal,  who  (louriBhed  about  B.C.  880,  and  of  his  father 
and  grandfather.  Those  in  the  central  palace  had  seven  lines  of 
inscriptions.'  The  bricks  of  the  south-west  palace  contained 
also  inscriptions  in  three  lines,  recording  itafounder,  £sar- 
baddon,  his  father  Sennacherib,  and  grandfather  Sargon.' 

In  the  same  manner  the  bricks  at  Nebbi  Yunus,  at  Kouyun- 
jik,  and  Ehorsabad,  are  found  to  record  the  mounds  and  sites  of 
the  cities  of  Nineveh,  Mespila,  and  Satgon.  The  inscriptions 
on  those  of  Gerdapan,  Sberleker,  and  other  localities,  have  not 
yet  been  published.  At  Earamlee  was  found  the  usual  platform 
of  brickwork,  the  bricks  bearing  a  name  suppoEed  to  be  that  of 
Sargon.^  Bich  found  bricks  at  Arbiln,  but  aninscribed,*  as  well 
as  at  Ehistken,'  and  at  Benbergard,  the  favourite  residence  of 
Khusroo  Purvis,*  in  the  Zendan. 

The  Assyrians,  unlike  any  other  nation  of  antiquity,  em- 
ployed pottery  for  the  same  objects,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as 
papyrus  was  used  in  ^gypt.  Thus  bulletins  recording  the 
king's  victories,  and  even  the  annals  of  his  reign,  were  pub- 
lished on  terra-cotta  cylinders,  shaped  like  a  rolling-pin,  and 
usually  hollow,  on  hollow  hexagonal  prisms.     These  are  of  a 


■  They  are  given  in  Lajrard,  ii,  lEM.  liiisrai'a  Memoir,  p.  423, 

For  tlic  reaiHng,  cf.  Sir  H.  Itawlinson's  *  Lnynrd,  i.  52. 

Mi-moir,  p.  415,  417.  •  Hioli,  Rcaidcnec,  e.  xii.  p.  IK. 

'  Lay^inl,  p.  107.    Cf.  Sir  II.  IUr--  "  II.,  270.                    '  II.,  tiW. 
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remarkably  fine  material,  sometimes  unpolished  or  imglazed, 
and  at  others  covered  with  a  vitreous  siliceous  glaze  or  white 
coating.     On  the  cylinders  the  ins<;riptiooB  are  engraved  lengtli- 
wise;  on  the  prisms  they  are  in  compartmeDts  on  each  face. 
Each  wedge  is  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  long,  and  the  complicity   with 
which   the   cliaracters    (a   cuneiform 
writing-hand)   are  arranged  is  won- 
derful, and  renders  them  exceedingly 
difficult  for  a  tyro  to  read.    The  prin- 
cipal hexagonal  prisms  and  cylinders 
are  those  of  Tiglath  Pileacr  II.,  found 
at  Kaluh  Shorgat,  of  Siirgon,  of  Sen- 
nacherib, detailing  his  annals  from 
the  first  to  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  recording  the  conquest  of  Jiidrea, 
those  of  Esarhaddon  and  AssurhanipaJ, 
fonnd  at  Koujuiijik. 

Sales  of  land  and  other  title-deeds 
were  also  inoise'l  on  rectangular  pieces 
of  thb  polished  teiTa-cotta,  slightly 
convex  on  each  side,  end,  in  order 

to  prevent  any  enlargement  of  the  ^°-  sa— iiniiiunai  Pri™.  inacribni 
document,  a  cylinder  was  run  round  ptim  nm'^t.  bt'l  uH'  " 
the  edges,  or  across,  leaving  its  im- 
pression in  relief;  or  if  the  names  of  witnesses  were  affixed, 
each  impressed  his  oval  seal  on  the  wet  terra-cotta,  which  was 
then  carefully  baked  in  the  kiln.  The  celebrated  cylinders 
of  carnelian,  chalcedony,  and  other  substances,  were  in  fact 
the  official  or  private  seals  by  which  the  integrity  of  these 
documents  was  attested.'  These  title-deeds  are  portable  docu- 
ments of  four  or  five  inches  square,  convex  on  each  side,  and 
occasionally  also  at  the  edges.  Their  colour  varies,  being  a 
bright  polished  brown,  a  pale  yellow,  and  a  very  dark  lint, 
almost  black.  Some  of  these  sale  tablets,  as  they  are  called, 
record  the  sale  of  Phoenician  slaves,  in  which  case  the  name  of 
the  slave  was  inscribed  in  Phcenician  on  the  edge.  The  paste 
of  which  they  are  made  is  remarkably  fine  and  compact.     The 


'  A  frafrmi-iit  rif  one  i)f  theHp  is  given    Sir  W.  Onseloy,  Travels,  i.  p.  i 
in  Kioli,  RciiUeuce,  jil.  J\i.  ji.  3S,  nnJ    kIb"  "  Riibyloninu  Pottery." 
iksrrilic<l  OS  of  a  yellowieh  inuli'.     LT. 
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maimer  in  whioh  the  characters  were  impreesed  on  the  terra- 
cotta barrels  and  cylinders  is  uot  known ;  those  on  the  bricks 


No.  M,— Tem-colta  Tobtel  bciIhI  bi  ■  ci-UndR-.    Fmn  KoajunJIlE- 

used  for  building  were  apparently  stamped  from  a  mould,'  but 
those  on  the  deeds  and  books  were  separately  incised — perhaps 
gmmmmmumf^mt^g^^  "'^^  *  prismatic  stitik  or  rod,  or,  as 
^v'T>^'  KV~'/l\[^*  others  have  conjectured,  with  the  edge 
\^  '  •'---  —  --.^   of  a  square  rod  of  metal.     In  some 

iio.86.-pimnWoiiinwHpiioncnMne  instances,    where    this   substance    was 
Df.«uie)ontiigeufsj.        ^^^  j,^^  taking  accounta,  it  seems  just 
possible  that  the  moist  clay,  rolled  up  like  paste,  may  have  been 


'  Cf.  Naamyth,  Landaeer,  Tr»na.  Boy.  Soo.  Lit.,  ii.  SIO ;  Lnyard,  ii.  184. 

'  A  fragmenl  with  eeaU  U  also  given  in  Sir  B.  K,  Porter's  Travels,  4to,  Lond.  1622. 
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unroUed  and  incised  with  rods.  The  characters  are  often  so 
beautifully  and  delicately  made,  that  it  must  have  requiretl  a 
finely-constructed  tool  to  produce  them.' 


Some  small  flat  fragments  of  a  fine  reddish-grey  terra-eotta 
which  bare  been  found  among  the  ruins,  appear  to  contain 
calculations  or  inyentories,  whilst  others  are  perhaps  syllabaries 
or  vocabularies,  to  guide  the  Assyrian  readers  of  these  difiicult 
inscriptions.  A  large  chamber,  or  library,  of  these  archives 
comprising  histories,  deeds,  almanacks,  and  spelling-books,  was 
found  in  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Eouyunjik.'  It  is  sup- 
posed tliat  altogether  about  20,000  fragments  of  these  clay 
tablets  or  ancient  books  of  the  Assyrians,  containing  the  lite- 
rature of  the  country,  have  been  discovered.  Some  of  the  finer 
specimens  are  coveied  with  a  pale  straw-coloured  engobe,  over 
which  has  been  thro^vn  a  glaze.  Some  horoscopes  have  been 
already  found  on  stone,  and  careful  examination  has  now 
detected  the  records  of  some  astronomer  royal  of  Babylon  or 
Nineveh  inscribed  on  a  brick.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
tablets,  which  vary  in  size  from  nearly  a  foot  to  an  inch  square, 
are  the  canons  or  lists  of  the  eponymous  officers  by  whose  name 


^K  foiitiil  at  Nimriid  a^ 
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the  public  documents  were  dated  from  B.C.  911  to  B.O.  6^; 
three  recording  the  conquests  of  Egypt  and  Elam,  and  men- 
tioning Gyges  king  of  Lydia  in  the  reign  of  Assurbanipal ; 
tlie  numerons  documents  dated  in  the  years  of  the  eponynious 
ofBcers,  the  mythological  records,  witii  names  of  the  deities,  and 
the  poem  describing  the  descent  of  the  godi^css  Ishtar  from 
heaven.  There  are  observations  of  lunar  and  solar  eclipses,  and 
of  the  movement  of  the  planet  Venus,  petitions  and  letters 
addressed  to  Assyrian  monju-chs.  Tlie  laws  and  religious  rites 
and  prayers,  in  two  dialects;  tlie  Accad,  or  earlier,  and  the 
Assyrian,  or  later,  language ;  the  tablet  dated  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  Sennacherib,  and  explanations  of  portents.  Thus, 
while  the  paper  and  parchment  learning  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Alexanlrian  schools  has  almost  disappeared  after  a  few  centu- 
ries, the  granite  pages  of  Egypt,  and  the  clay  leaves  of  Assyria, 
have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  fury  of  barbarism. 

In  Egypt  some  receipts  and  letters  have  been  discovered 
written  on  fragments  of  tile,  and  on  the  fine  porcelain  of  the 
Chinese  are  often  found  extracts  of  biographical  works,  snatches 
of  poetry,  and  even  whole  poems ;  but  the  idea  of  issuing 
journals,  title-deeils,  inventories,  histories,  prayers,  and  poems, 
not  from  the  press,  but  from  the  kiln,  is  startling  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  fact  that  baked  clay  was  employed  in  this  manner  was 
by  no  means  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  writers.  The  Chaldiean  priests  in- 
formed Callisthenes,^  who  accompanied  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  Babylon,  that  they  kept 
their  astronomical  observations  on  bricks  baked 
in  the  furnace,  and  Epigenes,  who  lived  pro- 
bably in  the  early  part  of  tlie  third  century  b.c., 
is  stated  by  Pliny*  to  have  found,  at  Babylon, 
astronomical  observations,  ranging  over  a  period 
of  720  years,  on  terra-cotta  tiles.  Anotlier  use 
of  this  plastic  material  in  Assyria  was  for  seals, 
which  were  attached  to  rolls  of  papyri,  linen  or 
leather,  and  placed  cither  on  the  side  of  the 


'  Plin,  Hist.  Nal.,  I.  Tii.  c.  Ivi.  e.  57,  I  be  waa  a  Grcok,  it  ia  probable  that  he 
ed.Sillig., although Vo88,DeHiiit.Grs)c.     was   odc   of   thone   who    accompanied 
Westeimnnn,  p.  437,   8vo,  Lips.  1838,    Alexander  tu  Babylon. 
BOppoeeB  him  of  ancertain  age;  but  ne        '  IV.,  v.  I. 
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roll  when  it  was  made  up,  or  else  appended  by  a  slip  or  string. 
Several  bucIi  seals  were  found  in  the  chamber  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  royal  archives  at  Kouyun- 
jik ;  among  them  was  one  of  Sa- 
baco,  king  of  Egypt,  who  reigned 
B.C.  711,  and   was   probably  con- 
temporary with  the  Assyrian  king,  | 
Sennacherib.  I 

It  is  evident  that  these  seals  can-  , 
not  have  been  appended  to  the 

document    in   the    baked   condition    Ho.  1U.-lnKnbedS«i1,    From  KanTnnJlk 

in  which  they  are  fuund,  and  some 

exhibit  the  traces  of  the  fingers  by  which  they  were  squeezed, 

and  of  the  cloth  or  strap  by  which  they  were  appended  to  the 


royal  muniments.     Thaee  could  only  have  been  impressed  while 
the  clay  was  moist.     Similar  seals  of  unbaked  clay  have  con- 
stantly been  found  attached 
to  Egyptian   papyri,  some- 
timea  bearing  royal  names. 


So.  la.— EcjpUin  S«L    From  l^wi^nllk. 

It  i?,  therefore,  interesting 
to  reflect,  as  in  the  case  of    ^ 
the  seal  of  Sabaco  already 
mentioned,  that  if  the  autograph   of  Sennaclicrib,  or  of  Nebn- 

o  2 


of  S«I.  vitb  mirfes  or  corda  an 
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chadaezzar,  has  been  lost,  time  may  nave  yet  preserved  an  im- 
pression of  the  royal  finger. 

The  researches  of  Botta  and  Mr.  Layard  brought  to  light 
8onie  of  the  terra-cotta  vessela  of  unglazed  or  unpolished  ware 
which  were  in   use   among   the   ancient 
Assyrians.    These  wares  were  found  under 
different  circumstances.  One  saucei^shaped 
I  vase,  or  patera,  Mr.  Layard  found  built  into 
I  the  back  of  a  wall  of  the  N.W.  palace  at 
Nimniil,  evidently  through  the  blunder  of 
the  workman.    It  must  consequently  have 
been  of  the  age  of  that  palace.'     It  has 
rather  tliick  sides,  and  la  of  a  pale  reddish- 
yellow  clay.    Another  vessel,  having  equal 
„    .     „,.,_,,    claims  to  antiquity,  which  was  found  be- 
v«M.poii.hed.  From  Nimriw.    twceu  two  colossal  Uulls  at  the  entrance  of 
a  chamber  of  tlie  N.W.  palace,  is  a  cylin- 
drical jar,  with  two  small  handles,  and  ornamented  at  the  sides 
with  two  figures  of  a  god  with  an  Egyptian  head-dress,  a  bird's 
body,  human  head  and  arms,  and  four  wings.    It  is  1  foot  6  inches 
high,  I  foot  7  inches  in 
diameter,    and   about   ^ 
inch  thick.     The  clay  is 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  gritty  texture,     Mr. 
Layard  also  found  at  (he 
S.E.  comer  of  the  same 
mbund  an  earthen  sarco- 
ph^us,  about  5  feet  long, 
and  very  narrow,  having 
two  jars  made  of  baked  clay,  of  a  red  colour,  placed  at  its  side. 
Upon  the  covering  slab  was  the  name'  of  tho  Assyrian  king 
Shalmaneser,  who  built  the  central  palace.    Vases  of  baked  clay 
were  found  inside  another  sarcophagus,  scarcrely  4  feet  long,  which 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  dish-cover.     Similar  coffins  were  exhumed 
at  Ealah  Shergat.*   A  few  vases  and  other  objects  of  pottery  wete 
picked  up  above  the  edifices  of  Kouyunjik.   Some  of  these  vessels 
were  evidently  used  fir  purposes  of  stipulture,  as  they  contained 
burnt  human  bones.'     The   vases   from   Nimrdd  were  chiefly 
found  in  the  tombs  in  the  mounds  above  the  palaces,  which 

■  Layanl,  ii.  13.         '  Ibid.,  ii.  52.        •  Ibid.,  i.  352;  ii.  ]8.        *  Ibid.,  i.  14. 
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seem  to  have  been  tenanted  after  they  had  fallen  into  decay. 
The  clay  of  these  vasee  is  generally  fine,  and  ratlier  yellow  in 
tone.  They  consist  of  amphorae  with  rounded  bases,  some 
small  jugs,  little  jars,  jugs  resembling  those  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  shallow  paterte,  or  little  cups,  one  ribbed,'  like  those 
represented  in  tite  hands  of  monarchs,  a  vase  of  a  parse-shape, 
like  the  Greek  aryballos,  and  various  unguent  vases  exactly 
resembliiig  those  found  in  Itoman  graves  in  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.     A  grorip  of  the  pottery  would  in  fact  exhibit 


No,  ir.— Oroop  ot  Aj^yrfim  Vmm. 

very  little  difference  in  respect  to  shape  from  that  found  in 
ordinary  Roman  sepulchres.  With  these  objects  were  also 
found  certain  lamps,  which,  from  the  helices,  or  architectural 
ornaments  on  their  handles,  were  evidently  of  Greek  fubric,  and 
of  tlie  period  of  the  Seleucidie ;  and  some  terra-cotta  figures, 
also  the  work  of  Greek  artists,  and  ptesentiDg  well-known  types. 
Some  of  the  lamps  are  of  a  peculiar  shape,  with  long  recurved 
nozzles,  still  black  from  the  effects  of  burning,*  and  such  as 
might  have  been  lighted  at  Belshazzar's  feast.  The  vases,  few 
of  which  are  of  any  great  size,  range  from  1  inch  to  2  feet  high. 
Their  ornaments  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  a  few 
annular  lines  or  coacentric  rings,  sometimes  diversified  with 
hands  of  hatched  lines,  resembling  the  continuous  repetition  of 
a  cuneiform  wedge. 


'  Ll.yi>rd,  M.m„  PI.  05,  9i3,  'J7.  '  Ibiil.,  PI.  U5,  tt6. 
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Several  vases  of  this  kind  were  friund  in  the  excavations 
which  were  made  at  Khorsabad.  They  contained  butot  bones 
and  were  in  the  shape  of  urns  with  oval  bodies  and  covers, 
having  a  hatched  ornament  round  the  body.  Each  of  these 
vases  with  its  contents  was  placed  in  a  separate  cell ;  and  they 
were  evidently  contemporaneous  with  the  palace.^ 

That  this   unglazed  ware  continued  to  be  made  till  a  late 
period  is  proved  by  certain  basins,  brought  from  Chaldsea,  each 
having  a  lid  or  cover,  in- 
scribed with  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  characters.  These 
inscriptions    have    been 
deciphered  by  Mr,  Ellis, 
arid  tiieir  exact  age  can 
therefore  be  determined ; 
but    when    we   consider 
bow    constant    was    the 
habit  among   the  Assy- 
rians of  covering  every  object  with  their  arrow-headed  iuEcrij:- 
tions,and  that  none  occur  on  any  of  their  earthen  vessels,  but,  oii 


Ho.  19.— Dowl  vllb  auMee  lucrlpllDii.  No.  80.— BoffI  nitli  Hebnir  Inaralplion. 

the  contrary,  inscriptions  in  the  square  Hebrew  and  Estranghelo- 

Syriac  characters,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
pottery  is  not  of  the  old  Assyrian 
period.  It  belongs  probably  to  about 
the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  When 
the  palace  fell  to  decay,  consequent 
on  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  the 
huge  mounds  were  tenanted  by  the 
Chaldfean,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and 

No.  61.— iio«iwiihSrri«hiKiipii„n.  the  Arab,  and  it  is  probable  that  to 
some  of  these  races  many  of  these 

vnses   must   be   referred.      Various   kinds   of    ornament   were 


'  Bntta,  Moil,  de  Nineveh,  PI.  IGS. 
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adopted.  On  Bome,  hatched  lines,  forming  continuous  bands, 
were  impressed  with  a  tool  while  the  clay  was  moist.  Others 
have  continuous  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal lines,  formed  apparently  by  the 
repetition  of  an  arrow-headed  character. 
On  one  specimen  is  a  series  of  goats  and 
pomegranates,  resembling  in  treatment 
the  designs  found  on  the  gems  of  the 
Sassanian  monarchs  of  Persia,  hut  pos- 
sibly old  Assyrian.  Fainting  is  mrely 
seen  on  the  nuglazed  vases.  Some  frag- 
ments from  Earamles  and  other  localities 
had  pale  yellow  bachgrounds  with  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  lines  of  a  dark  brown 
colour.     On  some  specimens  a  few  cha- 

,  I .         ^1        T^i  .    .         •  No.  92.—  SUmp  on  a  vur,  VP^ 

racters  resembhng  tne  irnoemcian  nave  muj  suauiiui. 

been  written  in  a  dark  carbonic  ink. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  figures  of  the 
Assyrian  deities,  and  many  of  the  architectural  ornaments 
employed  by  that  people,  were 
made  in  terra-cotta,  few  haye 
reached  the  present  time.  Pro- 
bably, as  in  Babylon,  tliey  were 
cased  with  gold  and  bronze, 
which  attracted  the  cupidity  of 
the  spoilers.  Several  small  terra- 
cotta figures  made  of  a  fine  clay, 
which  has  turned  of  a  pale  red 
in  baking,  were  found  at  Nim- 
nid'  and  at  Khorsabad.' Amongst 
them  are  figures  of  Ishtar,  the 
Assyrian  Venus,  and  Dagon,  or 
Annu,  covered  by  a  fish  as  the 

god    of    the     waters.      They    are     No.  e3.-TerrK»lta  fign™  ot  Awrrlin  Vemu. 

coloured  with  a  cretaceous  coat- 
ing, and  resemble  in  all  respects  the  Greek  pottery.     They  are 
probably  of  the  age  of  the  Seleucidte,  thoughMme  may  be  referred 
unhesitatingly  to  a  period  prior  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh.    In  some 


'  Laywil,  HoDumcnts,  PI.  95.  Noe.  |  bb  tbe  ditch  or  Irench  in  which  the; 
6.  were,  aie  figured.    Botta  and  Flandin, 

'  Thoee  found  at  Kboiuabad,  as  well  |  Mon.  de  Ninev^  PI.  IC5. 
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of  tlie  corbels  of  tlie  N.W.  palace,  the  part  projecting  from  the 
wall  was  moulded  in  terraKiotta  in  the  shape  of  five  fingers,  and 
inscribed  with  the  usual  formula,  "  The  Palace  of  Assurnazir- 
pal,  the  great  king."'  These  are  of  a  pale  red  colonr,  like 
the  cylinders.  There  are  also  some  weights  in  the  shape  of 
sleeping  ducks,  made  of  a  fine  yellow  clay,  and  inscribed  mth 
numerals.^  Moulds  for  making  small  figures  have  also  been 
found  in  terra-cotta.  Some  seals,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of 
fine  dark  clay,  were  discovered  at  Khursabad,  impressed  from  a 
cimular  or  conical  gem,  with  the  subject  of  a  king  stabbing  a 
lion  with  a  sworcL* 

In  removing  one  of  the  nnmerons  slabs  representing  the 
hunting  scenes  of  As- 
surbanipal  at  Kou* 
yuitjik,  there  were 
fomi'l  several  littlo 
terra-cotta  figures  of 
dogs,  standing,  made 
of  a  coarse  clay, 
covered  with  blue, 
red,  or  block  paste, 
and  having  names 
inscribed  on  them, 
such  as  the  guardian 
of  the  house,  the 
lion-tamer.  These 
are  supposed  to  be 
imi^es  of  hounds  of  the  royal  pack,  probably  those  which  had 
been  killed  in  hunts  of  lions  and  other  animals. 

Specimens  of  Assyrian  glazed  ware  or  porceUiin  are  compara- 
tively rare ;  but  enough  have  been  found  to  show  that  it  was 
extensively  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  among  the  Egyp- 
tiiins  for  architectural  decoration,  religious  purposes,  and 
domestic  uses.  It  is,  however,  far  inferior  in  all  essential 
qualities  to  the  Egyptian  manufacture,  being  coarse  and  dull, 
and  having  want  of  cohesion  between  the  body  and  the  glaze, 
wliile  the  vases  aud  other  objects  made  of  it  are  deficient  in 
the  beautiful  and  elegant  outlines  of  the  Egyptian  pottery. 
The  application  of  a  glaze  to  bricks,  in  order  by  this  means 

'  Tliov  nrp  drpoeiteil  in  the  Britisb  Museum. 

'  Uyiud.  Monumimi),  PI.  95,  Nn.  17.  '  UAU.  Mod.  do  Niticvd  PI.  16t. 
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to  giTe  the  appearance  of  fayence,  to  the  sides  of  the  rooms 
and  even  (if  vre  may  believe  the  mythological  accountB)  to  the 
walls  of  cities,  was  probably  derived  by  the  Assyrians  from  the 
Egyptians,  who  at  a  very  early  period  had  inlaid  in  this  manner 
the  chamber  of  the  pyramid  at  Saqqara,  and  lat«T  the  temple 
of  Barneses  III.  at  Tel  El  Yahoudeh  or  Oneias.     The  glazed  or 
enamelled  bricks  from  Nimnid  are  of  the  usual  kiln-dried  kind, 
measuring  liJ^  inches  square,  and  aboat  4^  inches  tliick.    They 
were  laid  in  rows  horizontally  above  the  slabs  of  sculpture  of 
the  Huanl  marble,  and  seem  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
construction  of  cornices.     They  are  glazed  on  one  of  the  narrow 
sides  or  edges  only,  having  on  this  edge  various  patterns,  chiefly 
of  an  architectural  nature,  such  as  guillocbe  or  chain  ornaments, 
bands  of  palmettes  or  helices,'  and  Beurettes  or  flowers  of  many 
petals.     The  colours  employed  were  blue,  black,  yellow,  red,  and 
white.     The  glaze,  which  is  much  decomposed,  easily  exfoliates, 
and  the*  colours  have  lost  much  of  their  freshness.'     It  would 
appear  that  patterns  of  tolerably  large  size  wei-e  executed  in 
thb  manner,  each  brick  having  its  appropriate  portion  enamel- 
led upon  it.     Thus,  for  example,  there  is  a  foot  in  a  sandal  and 
part  of  the  leg  of  a  figure,'  about  2  inches  long,  which  indicates 
a  figure  about  a  foot  high,  on  one  brick  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  on  another  is  the  head  of  a  goat,  apparently  also  part  of  a 
figure.     Another  brick  found  in  N.W.  palace  of  Nimrnd  had  a 
horizontal  line  of  inscription  in  arrow-headed  charactei-s  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  with  square  heads,  like  naib.     Its  tenor  was  of 
the   usual    purjwrt,    "  The 
palace   of   Assurnazirpal."* 
Bricks  of  this  glased  kind 
were  found   chiefly  in  the 
space    between    the   great 
bulls    which     flanked    the 
entrances  of  the  chambers. 
From    Kimrdd    were    also 
brought  corbels  of  blue  fay- 

ence,  or  what  has  been  called      no,  ei-mue  G>ri»i.  r™  Nimnw.  iwi.Mut 
porcelain,*  the   under  part 
modelled  to  represent  the  five  fingers  of  the  hand.    They  were 

'  Liiyard,  'Monuments  of  Nineveh,'  I      '  Ibid.,  PI.  84,  87. 
fol.,  Londan,  1819,  Pi.  84,  86,  87.  I      '  LayanI,  ii,  180. 

'  Cf.  Leyard,  it.  112.  '      '  Lnyonl,  Moaumeats,  PI.  84. 
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let  into  the  wall  to  hold  some  architectural  member,  and  are 
8  inches  long  and  4  inches  broad,  that  part  only  which  projected 
from  the  wall  being  vitrified.  A  brick  brought  from  the  second 
excavation  at  Nimii'id  has  on  it  tlie  subject  of  the  monarch 
receiving  a  draught  of  wine  from  aeuuucb.  It  is  traced  in  a  thin 
dark  outline  upon  a  blue  ground,  and  resembles  a  Dutch  tile,  like 
those  which  used  to  ornament  the  stoves  and  chimney-Rues  of 
our  ancestors. 

The  analysis,  made  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  of 
(he  colours  of  the  enamel  employed  in  this  brick,  shows  that 
the  opaque  white  was  produced  with  tin,  the  yellow  with  anti- 
moniate  of  lead,  or  Naples  yellow,  the  brown  with  iron,  the 
blue  aud  green  with  copper.  The  (lux  and  glazes  consisted  of 
silicate  of  soda  aided  by  lead.  The  bo;iy  or  paste  of  the  brick 
is  of  a  very  calcareous  quality,  and  to  aid  the  adhering  of  the 
enamel  to  the  brick,  it  was  only  laid  upon  one  surface,  which 
was  placed  horizontally  when  baked.*  This  is  proved  to  have  been 
tlie  case  by  the  melted  enamel  having  trickled  down  the  sides. 
The  brick  appears  to  have  been  first  slightly  baked,  and  after 
being  painted,  when  cold,  with  the  required  colours,  to  have 
been  a  second  time  sent  to  the  furnace.  This  glazed  ware  was 
probably  produced  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  made  at 
present,  which  it  is  difficult  to  manufacture  without  its  warping 
in  the  kiln.  The  enamelled  bricks  from  the  palace  at  IJimrud 
show  that  whole  walls  were  composed  of  them,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  mosaic  work,  representing  subjects  of  considerable  di- 
mensions ;  for  not  only  are  there  fine  architectural  ornaments, — 
such  as  the  guilloche,  rosettes,  leaves,  and  flowers,  goats,  and 
winged  animals, — but  also  part  of  the  face  of  a  figure  which 
must,  when  complete,  have  been  about  throe  feet  high,  and  sub- 
jects like  those  of  the  friezes  in  alabaster.  These  had  their 
subjects  in  white  outline  on  pale  blue,  olive-green,  and  yellow 
.  grounds.  Many  enamelled  bricks  were  also  found  at  Khorsubad.* 
Similar  bricks  liave  been  found  in  the  palace  of  Susa  by  Mr. 
Loftus,  with  the  remains  of  a  Persian  cuneiform  inscription,  and 
other  ornaments.  Columns  and  pilasters  were  also  made  of 
semicircoUr  bricks. 

Several  vessels  of  fayence  or  porcekin,  which  resemble  in 
their  general  character  Egyptian  vases,  have  been  found  amidst 

'  Sir  H.  De  la  Bcche  and  Mr.  Tten-  |  *  For  some  8i)eoimens,  see  Lajnrd, 
item  Beeks,  Mub.  PmcL  Geol.  Cat.  of  Monumenta  of  Nineveh,  fol..  Loud., 
Spec.,  8vo.  Lond.  1850,  30-32.  1849.  PI.  84. 
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the  rains  of  the  Assyiinn  palaces,  chiefly  in  the  tombs  of  the 
monndd.  Two,  in  the  shape  of  amphor®,  with  twisted  handles, 
were  discovered  in  a  sepulchre  of  the  central  mounii,'  and  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Others  were  found  at  Ealah  Sbergat, 
Kouyunjik,  and  Karamles.*  All  the  mounds  of  Asayria,  in  fact, 
have  scattered  among  their  debris 
the  remains  of  the  vessels  of  fay- 
ence  which  formerly  decorated 
the  palaces,  Fragmenta  in  the 
British  Museum,  show  that  vessels 
lined  with  coarse  blue  glaze  were 
in  use  in  Assyria.  The  clay  of 
these  vases  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  bricks,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances,  in  which  it  is  of  a  fine 
white  colour,  like  that  of  the  body 
of  the  Egyptian  ligures.  A  small 
glazed  Bcarabeeiis  was  found  at 
Khorsabad.'  The  prevalent  colour 
of  this  ware  is  a  fine  bright  blue, 
veiling  (o  a  green  when  the  sur-  , 
face  has  been  si  ightly  decomposed. 
Other  fragments,  found  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  were  of  a  pale  lilac  colour,  or  of  a  yellow 
pattern  on  a  blue  ground.  In  some  instances  the  ground  was 
white,  with  stripes  of  a  brown  and  of  a  purple  colour.*  Few 
specimens  are  found,  and  there  is  consequently  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  porcelain  was  rare  and  highly  prized.  As  it 
has  been  discovered  only  very  recently,  no  analysis  has  as  yet 
been  made,  either  of  its  composition  or  its  colouring  matter; 
bat  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  from  its  appearance  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  fayence  of  Babylon — the  fine  clay  of 
the  country  forming  its  body,  and  the  glaze  being  a  vitreous 
silicated  substance  coloured  with  metallic  oxides,  principally  of 
copper.  A  very  remarkable  series  of  fragments  of  votive  dishes, 
made  of  a  pale  yellow  and  light  red  pottery  were  found  in  the 
temples  of  Nineveh  and  Siierif  Kban.  They  had  round  them  in 
circular  horizontal  lines  inscriptions  containing  the  royal  names 
and  titles  from  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  I.,  b.c.  1300,  to  that  of 
Sennacherib,  B.c.  705. 
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Some  egg-shaped  amplione,  with  a  blue  glaze,  have  been 
discovered  at  Arubao,  besides  several  plates  and  bowls  of  s 
yellow  paste,  glazed  with  brown  and  purple  arabesque  and  floral 
patterns,  probably  to  be  refered  to  a  later  period  than  the 
Arabian  dominion.  Some  of  the  fragments  dug  up  at  Sherif 
Khan  were  overlaid  with  a  white  engobe.  Two  large  discs 
found  at  Baaahok,  with  raised  studs,  ornamented  with  a  pattern 
of  leaves  resembling  the  antefixal  ornament  of  the  Greeks,  and 
atteraate  flowers  of  the  pomegranate,  were  also  painted  in  dark 
brown  upon  a  cream-coloured  engobe,  and  glazed. 

The  Btmctures  of  Babylon,  like  those  of  Assyria,  were  erected 
on  platforms  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  the  inner  portions  of 
the  walls,  and  the  more  solid  masses  of  the  buildings,  were 
made  of  the  same  material.  Hence  sun-dried  bricks  were  found 
in  all  the  great  ruins  of  the  country ;  at  the  Mujellibe,*  the 
Birs  Nimiiid,"  the  Akerkuf,^  Niffer,'  and  in  the  immense 
mouuds*  which  mark  the  walla  or  other  sites  of  the  rained 
cities  of  the  plains  of  Shinar.'  These  bricks,  not  being  often 
found  entire,  have  proved  less  attractive  to  the  traveller  and 
archeeologist  than  the  kiln-dried  bricks,  and  hence  their  dimen- 
sious  have  been  left  unrecorded.  They  are  rudely  shaped, 
resembling  clods  of  earth,  and  are  composed  of  a  kind  of  clay- 
mortar,  intermixed  with  chopped  straw,  grass,  or  reeds.  Those 
of  the  Akerkuf  have  no  straw.  These  bricks  were  made  by  the 
usual  process  of  stamping  out  of  a  wooden  block  mould.  They 
were  laid  with  slime  or  clay,  and  reed.' 

Besides  these  sun-dried  bricks,  remains  of  kiln-baked  or 
burnt  bricks  are  found  in  all  the  principal  ruins  of  ancient 
Babylonia,  and  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  revetting  or  casing 
the  walls.  Like  the  sun-dried  bricks  they  are  made  of  clay 
mixed  with  grass  and  straw,  which  have,  of  coarse,  disappeared 
in  the  baking,  leaving,  however,  traces  of  the  stalks  or  stems  in 
the  clay.'  Generally  they  are  slack-burnt,  of  a  pale  red  colour, 
with  a  slight  glaze  or  polish.*  The  finest  sort  are  white, 
approaching  more  or  less  to  a  yellowish  cast,  like  the  Stour- 
bridge, or  fire-brick ;    the  coarsest  are  red,  like  our  ordinary 

'  LnyorJ.  Discovetiea,  pp.  165-167;  I  '  Bich  and  Porter,  loc.  cit. 

Mon..  PL  53,  54-55,  j  '  Rich,  Memoir,  8vo,  Loiid.,  1815, 63. 

<  Lajaid,  DiscoTeries,  1853,  p.  132.     I  '  RanlinBon,  Mem.,  of.  intrs. 

'  Rennel,in*Arcb(<wlogia,'xviu.249;  |  '  Porter,  it.  277.  *  Ibid.,  829. 

SirR.K.Porltr'BTra¥cl8,ii.32U:  Pictro  '  •  ibLd.,910. 
dclitt  Vullu,  ito,  ItilU;  Rich,  Memoir,  28.  ' 
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brick.  Some  have  a  blackieb  cast,  and  are  very  liard.'  The 
finest  are  those  which  come  from  the  ruins  of  the  Akerkiif.  The 
general  measurement  of  the  kiln-dried  bricks,  at  the  Birs  Nimrnd, 
te  1  fit.  1  ill.  square,  and  3  in.  thick.'  Some  are  submultiplee,  or 
half  of  these  dimensions.  A  few  are  of  different  shapes  for 
particular  purposes,  such  as  rounding  corners.'  'lliose  at  the 
Akerkuf  measured  a  trifle  less,  or  12J  in.  square,  and  2|  iii. 
thick,*  and  are  placed  at  the  base  of  the  monnmeut.  The  bricks 
of  Al  Hymer,  on  the  eastern  bank,  measured  14  in.  long,  12?  in. 
broad,  2J  in.  thick,  and  are  of  fine  fabric.'  There  are  lirickti  of 
two  dimensions  at  this  ruin  of  Birs  Nimr6d ;  those  on  the 
northern  brow,  a  Httle  way  down  it,  measure  12  in.  square,  and 
3^  in.  thick  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  used  lor  revet- 
ting the  monument.  Lower  down  to  the  east  of  this,  they  are 
4|  in.  broad,  and  12|  in.  long.*  Similar  bricks  were  found  at 
the  Mnjellibe,  and  in  one  place  was  an  entire  wall  of  them  60 
feet  tliick.'  The  whole  plain  here  is  covered  with  masses  of 
brick-work,  and  on  one  of  the  mounds  the  bricks  are  so  red, 
that  it  looks  one  bright  gleaming  mass."  The  bricks  from  the 
Mujellibe  or  Kasr  are  described  as  very  hard,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour ;  and  this  edifice  presents  a  remarkable  appear* 
ance  of  freehnees.*  A  fragment  of  a  brick  from  Niffer  is  of 
a  white  or  rather  yellowish-white  colour,  and  sandy,  gritty 
texlure.  This  spot,  it  will  be  remembei-ed,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  site  of  old  Ribyton.  The  general  ptoiwrtion  of  the  bricks 
is  two-thirds  of  a  Babylonian  cubit  square.  The  oldest  are  thtise 
of  the  Chaldeean  monarch  Urnkb,  su[iposed  to  have  reigned  b.€. 
2200,  and  his  name  is  stamped  on  those  of  Miigheir,  Senkereli, 
Kiffer  and  Warka.  Three  of  his  successors,  Dungi,  uro  found  at 
Warka,  while  bricks  of  Ismidagan  are  found  at  Mugbeir,  of 
Ehammurabi  at  Seukereh,  of  Durigalzii  at  Miigheir,  of  Merodach 
Bidadan  at  Warka.  Of  the  later  Babyhmian  dynasty  those  of 
Kebuchadnezzar,  b.c.  604,  and  Nabouidus  b.c.  550,  have  been 
found  at  Babylon,  as  also  those  of  Cyrus  at  Senkereh, 
B.a  538,  but  none  of  any  monarchs  later  than  the  Persians 
in  the  cuneilbrm  character,  although  bricks  of  the  Sassanian 
period  with  illegible  inscriptions  have  been  discovered.  All 
these    bricks  are   made   by    the    same    process    as    those    of 

'  BioDgniait,  Tmite,  ii.  89,  M.  '  '  P..rtcr,  Tntvola,  ii.  277,  I'i.  C5. 

'  nicb.    Memoir,     62;    Brongiiiart,  '  P.irter.  ii.  396.  "  Ibid.,  3l;l. 

Tniiii;,316.  "  Rich,  Mum..  28.        "  rorler,  ii.  313. 

'  Rich,  Memoir.  C2.  '  Porter,  ii.  355,  sa^).  3C6. 
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A'!8^rla,  namely,  stamped  oat  of  a  wooden  or  t^rra^cotta 
inoiiKI,  and  are  also  impressed  with  several  lines  of  cuneiform 
character  The  impression  is  always  sunk  below  tlie  super- 
ficies, rectangular,  and  often  placed  obliquely  on  the  brick, 
with  that  disregard 
to  mechanical  sym- 
metry which  is  80 
usual  on  works  of 
ancient  art.  The 
stamp  is  generally 
about  6  inches  long, 
by  4  inches  wide, 
and  (he  number  of 
lines  varies  from 
three  to  seven :  an 
arrangement  quite 
f,  different  from  that 
observed  on  the 
bricks  of  Assyria, 
and  rather  resem- 
bling that  adopted 
by  the  briek-makerB  of  Egypt.  The  inscriptions  sometimes 
commence  with  a  figure  of  a  lion,  a  bull,  or  what  may  be 
intended  for  an  altar.' 

Since  the  period  of  the  researches  of  Porter,  Eich,  and 
Fraser,  a  careful  excavation  and  examination  of  the  ruins  of  the 
supposed  temple  of  Belus  at  the  Birs  Nimrud  has  been  made 
by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  in  1854.  From  the  remains  of  three 
terra-cotta  cylinders  found  at  the  comers  of  the  stages  of  the 
brick-work,  he  has  discovered  that  it  was  dedicated  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  the  seven  planets.  It  was  a  kind  of  step-shaped 
pyramid,  constructed  like  the  tops  of  the  obelisks  found  at 
Nimnid  and  Kouyunjik,  each  step  being  formed  of  bricks  of  a 
different  colour,  and  appropriate  to  one  of  the  planets,  to  which 
the  edifice  was  consecrated.'  The  highest  part,  the  second 
original  step,  composed  of  vitrified  bricks  of  a  greeuish^rey 


icludniJiHr.    l(u;al 


'  Bctmchanip,  'JoiiitibI  ilea  SavanB,' 
1790;  European  Mag.,  Mb j,-1 792. 

'  It  ii  interesting  to  conipeie  thU 
with  the  rings  of  the  seven  plaiietfl  worn 
by  Apolloiiius  ThjanecB  (Ilt.  iii.)  nnd 
thctowtra  of  ninp  pavilions  conseemlcd 


to  the  plaoetj,  Blare,  and  heaven,  built 
by  a  Persian  princces,  and  supposed  to 
nsMure  them  n-aioet  Ihe  ills  of  fate.— 
Keinaud,  Mon.  llusulm.  due  de  Blacaa, 

ii.  3H!). 
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coloar,  IB  supposed  to  have  been  the  step  of  the  moon ;   the 
next,  a  mass  of  bine  vitrified  clay,  produced  by  the  application 
of  fire  to  the  mass  of  brickwork  on  the  spot,  is  thought  to  have 
represented    the   planet    Mercury.      The   fourth    stage,    built 
of  a  fine  yellow  brick,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  anciently 
gilded,  and   to  have   been   sacred   to  the  sun ;    the  fifth,  of 
bricks  of  a  roseate  pink  hue,  to  have  been  the  tier  of  the 
planet  Mara ;    the  sixth,  of  red  bricks,  to  have   belonged  to 
the   planet   Jupiter  ; 
the  seventh,  of  black 
bricks,  daubed  over 
with  bitnmen,  to  hare 
been   sacred   to   the 
planet  Saturn.     The 
base,     or     platform, 
was    of    crude     un- 
baked    bricks.        The  ^,  Ba-BlriNLnrAI  r«torHt 

pink  bricks  measured' 

14  X  14  X  4  inches,  the  yellow  l^  x  13J  X  3|,  the  blue 
12§  X  12§  X  ^,  the  grey  12  x  12  x  3,  and  the  red  14  x  14  x  5 
inches.'  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  endeavoured  to  trace  a  certain 
harmony  of  the  proportions  of  the  bricks  to  that  of  the  stages 
or  platforms,  and  that  of  the  celestial  spheres ;  an  ingenious 
idea,  which,  however,  he  has  reluctantly  abandoned.  The  walls 
of  the  Median  Ecbatana  were  built  of  different  coloured  bricks 
on  the  same  principle,  which  musl  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkahle  adaptations  of  coloured  brick-work  to  religious 
or  s>-mbolical  uses. 

The  bricks  at  IheMujellibe  had  an  inscription  of  seven  lines  ;^ 
those  at  the  Birs  Nimrud,  three,  four,  or  seven  lines  :^  others 
from  the  neighbouring  ruins  have  five.  Those  from  Niffer  have 
five  lines.  The  bricks  at  the  Kasr  had  seven  lines ;  those  at 
Al  Bymer,  on  the  eastern  bank,  ten  lines.*  Some  of  tlie  bricks 
found  on  the  hill  of  the  Mujellibe  had  their  inscriptions  at  the 
edge,* 

Sir  H.  Kawlinson  examined  on  the  spot  bricks  of  above  one 
hundred   difTeteut  towns  and  cities  in   an  area  of  about  one 


'  Bee  RavlinMH.  Lecture  Hoy.  I  list.,  ■  *  Ibid.,  312;  Mauriffi.  ' 
for  detKiIs ;  Layurd,  Ninoveli,  p.  495,  for  i  bylon,'  PI.  i,  34 ;  Porter,  i 
«  geneml  description  of  tlie  Bira.  '  Portvr,  ii.  394. 

*  PorlCT.  ii.  34.1.  '      '  Ibid,,  855. 
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hundred  miles  in  length,  and  tliitty  in  breadth,  which  comprises 
Babylonia  Proper,  and  tJiat  all  have  the  name  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  ruins  of  Niffer,  in  Lower  Babylonia  or  Chaldfca, 
are  stated  to  be  more  extensive  than  those  of  Babylon,  and  the 
bricks  are  stamped  with  the  name  of  Dungi.  At  Warka,  which 
lias  been  only  recently  examined  by  Mr.  Loflus,  the  ruins  are 
of  a  stupendous  character,  and  the  king's  name,  Unikh,  on  the 
bricks  differs  from  any  known ;  at  Mugeyer  and  Umwaweis  are 
also  brick  ruins,  bearing  stampsof  their  royal  founders,'  Urukh, 
Kudurmarbuk,   Ismidagan,   and   Nabonidus.      The    details  of 


Kd.  xs— Thr-  Mnjctlibe  vr  Kmr. «iliiblUDg  lUe  brlvk«<ji'l:. 

their  dimensions  and  other  particulars,  however,  have  not  been 
given ;  bnt  it  may  bo  supposed  that  they  resembled  the  other 
bricks  of  Clialdren.  The  impressed  marks  were  made,  of  course, 
previously  to  the  baking,  and  the  bricks  were  then  oaitied  to 
the  brick-field,  and  laid  in  the  sun  for  some  time,  since  the 
marks  of  the  feet  of  weasels  and  birds  are  found  upon  the  clay ; 
and  on  some  of  the  bricks  of  the  Mujellibe  nre  impressions  of 
the  five  fingers,  or  of  a  circle,  probably  the  brickmaker's  private 
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marks.*  It  does  not  seem  to  hare  occurred  to  any  one  that 
they  may  have  been  baked  after  they  had  been  built  up  into 
platforms;  at  all  events,  without  some  sach  explanation,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  statements  of  travellers  aboat  the 
exteosire  ritrification  and  even  masses  of  slag  on  the  Birs  Nim- 
rnd.'  In  building,  the  inscribed  face  of  the  brick  was  always 
placed  downwards,  and  deposited  on  a  layer  of  straw  with  a 
mortar  or  cement  of  lirae.^  This  mortar  is  sometimes  thin, 
sometimes  about  one  inch  thick.  Bitumen  was  found  to  have 
Ijpen  naed  as  mortar  only  in  the  foundation  walls.*  Notwith- 
standing the  interest  of  the  subject,  and  the  repeated  observa- 
tions made  at  the  Birs  Nimnid,  as  well  as  at  the  mounds  in 
Lower  Babylonia,  no  detailed  account  has  been  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  bricks  are  laid. 

The  rest  vary  from  14  inches  square  by  4  inches  thick  to 
11  i  inches  square  by  2^  inches  thick.  They  are  all  very 
imperfectly  l^ed,  of  a  light-red  or  even  ash-coloured  paste, 
but  made  with  considerable  accuracy  and  sharpness,  and  are 
intermediate  between  the  tile  and  brick.  Those  from  one 
site  only  resemble  in  their  proportions  the  brick  in  use  at 
the  present  day. 

This  mode  of  brick-making  was  of  the  highest  antiquity  iu 
Babylon.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  G-enesis  that  burnt 
bricks  were  employed  soon  after  the  Flood,  to  build  the  founda- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Tower  of  Babel,  and  these  were  cemented 
together  with  asphalt  or  bitumen,  vahakhemar  hayah  lakhem 
lakhomSr,  "and  slime,"  or  "bitumen,"*  says  Moses,  "was  to 
them  instead  of  mortar."  The  mode  of  building  here  described 
exactly  coincides  with  the  manner  in  which  the  foundations  of 
the  buUdiugs,  both  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  are  constructed. 
According  to  Herodotus,*  the  clay  dug  out  of  the  ditches  which 
surrounded  the  cities  of  Babylonia,  served  to  make  the  bricks 
with  which  their  walls  were  built.  These  were  either  entirely 
constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  or  else  of  sun-dried  revetted 
with  kiln-dried  or  glazed  bricks,  or  with  stone.  Towering  to 
&e  astounding  height  of  above  a  hundred  feet,  and  of  a  breadth 

'  Bicb,  KordUUn,  289.  Gen.  li.  3. 

'  Porter,  312.  *  Heradot.,  i.  79;  Ctesiai,  )i  Hilller, 

*  Ibid.  31 1 ;  Rich,  28,  29 ;  Arch.  xriU.  Svo,  Puis,  1M4,  19,  6 ;  heiomt,  Jneeph. 

p.29e.                     '  Porter,  ii.  312.  c.  Apion.  i.  19;  PiilcgoDdeMimbilibus; 

'    lo]    iyiriTo    airo7s    ^    <r\I>4si    fir  Sohol.  ArUtoph.   Avph,  S.IZ,  ed.    Dind 

Klltr  ml  ia^aKroi  ir  otrdTi  i  iri]^iS<<  Ht^ren,  Idpeii,  i.  a.  IIT. 
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sufRcient  to  allow  large  armed  bodies  of  men,  and  even  chariots, 
to  travei-se  them,  and  well  protected  with  battlemente,  they 
defied  the  mavandiufj  Arabs,  and  could  only  l)e  taken  by  repular 
siege, —  no  easy  task,  when  the  most  destructive  siege  artillery 
consisted  only  of  a  strong,  heavy,  metal-shod  beam  called  the 
ram,  tho  lever,  and  the  chisel.  Hence,  while  vast  structures 
of  stone  have  been  utterly  corroded  by  the  devastating  hand  of 
time,  or  dilapidated  for  the  uses  of  successive  generations,  the 
meaner  edifices  of  brick  have  survived,  and  Babylon  the  Great 
is  as  well  known  from  its  bricks  as  Greece  and  Eoine  from  the^r 
temples  and  medals. 

A  part  of  one  of  the  mounds  at  Warka,  called  the  Waswas, 
exhibited  a  kind  of  ornamental  brickwork  very  remarkable  in 
its  kind,  the  curtain  having  its  bricks  arranged  in  a  lozenge 
pattern,  tho  buttress  in  Vandykes  or  chevrons,' 

The  state  of  the  arts  in  Babylon  and  Egypt  helps  to  elucidate 

some  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  brickwork.     At  the  large 

temple  at  Warka,  Mr.  Loftus  found  an  edifice  built  of  cones 

3J  inches  long,   laid   horizontally,  apex  and  base  alternately, 

and  imbedded  in  a  cement  of  mud  and  straw.     Some  of  the 

cones  dug  up  on  tiie  platform  had  straw  still  adhering  to  their 

sides.     The  clay  of  these  bricks  was  of  a  dingy  yellow,   but 

many  had  their  bases  dipped  in  black  or  red  [taint.     By  means 

of  tbeee  colours  they  were  arranged  in  omaraental  patterns  of 

diamonds,  stripes,  and  zigzags.     They  show  the  use  of  similar 

cones  found  in   Egj'pt,  which 

must   have  been  worked   into 

walls  of  tombs,  and  which  have 

been  already  described.    At  an 

edifice  called  the  Waswas,  and 

at  the  large  temple  at  Warka, 

Mr.  LoftuB  discovered  moulded 

"  *'^lnicri0ioii»!  FrlmVoi).*.        "      Bcmi  -  circular     bricks,     which, 

being   joined    at    their    bases, 

formed  perfect  cylindrical  columns.      Other  pieces  of  similar 

colours  were  found  in  a  mound  outside  the  south  wall. 

The  objects  represented  in  the  cut,  which  projected  out  of  the 
nails  of  Warka,  and  were  inscribed  with  Babylonian  cuneiform 
characters,  containing   the  names  and   titles  of  the  pataaia  or 
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rulers  anfi  kings  of  that  country,  nere  votiTe  dedications  to  the 
deities  who  represented  the  powers  of  nature  and  creation. 

At  the  Waswaa  building  Mr.  Loftns  also  discovered  glazed  or 
enamelled  bricks,  ornamented  with  stars  having  seven  rays. 
Their  glazing  was  block,  white,  yellow,  blue,  and  green.  A 
pavement  of  vitrified  slabs,  2  feet  4  inches  square,  was  found  in 
the  sonth  ruins  of  Warka.  Glazed  terra-cotta  lamps  of  the 
Sassauian  period  were  exhnmed  from  the  cemetery. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Loftus  also  discovered  sun-diied  bricks 
at  the  ruin  called  Bouarieh,  at  Warka.  Their  dimensions 
ranged  from  7  inches  to  9  inches  in  length,  and  from  3  inches 
to  3^  inches  ia  thickness,  while  they  were  7  inches  wide.  The 
walls  in  which  they  were  used  were  bonded  like  the  Roman  with 
layers  of  reeds,  three  or  four  in  number,  placed  at  intervals  of 
from  4  feet  to  5^  feet.  Each  layer  of  reeds  bad  four  or  five 
rows  of  bricks  placed  above  it.  The  remainder  of  the  building 
was  constructed  of  similar  bricks,  disposed  lengthwise  on  edge, 
the  flat  sartEtces  and  narrow  edges  of  the  bricks  being  placed 
alternately.  The  cement  with  which  the  bricks  were  united 
contained  barley  straw.  This  arrangement  of  brickwork  Mr. 
Loflus  supposed  to  be  Parthian.  Stamped  sun-dried  bricks 
were  discovered  at  the  upper  part  of  the  edifice.  It  had  also 
kiln-dried  bricks  stamped  with  an  inscription  in  8  lines,  record- 
ing the  dedication  by  King  Urukh,  b.c.  2200,  to  the  Mooo. 
Some  others  bore  the  name  of  the  King  Kudurmnbuk,  who 
reigned  about  B.C.  1500.  Small  red  kiln-dried  bricks,  pierced 
with  six  holes  and  imbedded  in  bitumen,  were  found  at  the  base 
of  the  construction. 

Coaee  of  red  brick,  similar  to  those  of  the  Egyptians  pre- 
viously described,  with  bases  coloured  red,  were  found  in  a  wall 
at  Warka  by  Mr,  Loftus,  imbedded  in  a  cement  of  mud  and 
straw.  They  were  only  3^  inches  long,  by  1  inch  diameter  at 
the  base. 

Another  kind  of  construction,  of  which,  indeed,  instances 
occnr  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere,  was  found  at  the  south-west 
building  at  Warka.  Above  the  foundation  were  a  few  layers  of 
unbaked  bricks,  on  which  were  three  rows  of  vases  arranged 
horizontally  one  above  another,  with  their  mouths  placed  out^ 
wards.  Above  the  last  row  was  a  mtiss  of  brickwork.  Although 
the  conical  end  was  solid,  many  were  broken.  Perhaps  they 
were  intended  for  places  in  which  sparrows  or  mice  might  build 
^ ^  H  2 
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their  nests.  But  vasea  and  pipe  tiles  are  used  to  the  present 
day  by  the  natives  of  Mosul  to  decorate  the  parapets  of  their 
houses. 

At  the  ^assanian  period,  unbaked  bricks,  rudely  plastered, 
were  placed  inside  edifices,  and  the  mode  of  constniction  at  this 
time  was  by  placing  the  bricks  alternately  with  their  edges  and 
flat  sides  outwarda  Cornices,  capitals,  and  other  objects  of 
terra-cotta,  covered  with  a  coating  of  stucco  or  plaster,  and 
painted  and  gilded,  were  discovered  at  Warka. 

Kich'  mentions  the  discovery  of  various  earthen  vessels  in 
the  MujelHbe,  but  the  mounds  of  Babylonia,  formed  apparently 
of  the  walls  and  foundations  of  the  great  edifices,  have  yielded 
as  many  of  these  relics  as  the  moimds  of  Assyria ;  and  as  they 
have  been  used  at  all  epochs  for  sepulchres,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  accurately  the  age  of  the  few  specimens  discovered. 
Some  of  the  vases  found  among  these  ruins  contained  burned 
bones  supposed  to  be  the  ashes  of  Greeks,  and  are  consequently 
subsequent  to  the  Macedonian  conquest.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  statues  of  the  gods  of  Babylon  were 
made  of  terrarcotta.  Such  was  that  seen  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
his  dream,  which  was  composed  of  clay  and  metals,*  and  that  of 
Bel,  which  was  of  clay,  plated  externally  with  brass,^  and  pro- 
bably also  the  colossi  mentioned  by  Diodorus.* 

The  Babylonian  earthenware  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  Assyria,  and  presents  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics of  paste  and  shape.  It  consists  of  cups,  jars,  and  other 
vessels.  The  paste  of  the  terra-cottaa  is  generally  of  a  light 
red  colour  and  slightly  baked.  The  figures  have  been  made 
from  a  mould,  perhaps  of  the  same  material  as  that  in  use 
among  the  Egyptians.  The  vases  are  of  a  liglit  red  colour,  and 
of  bright  clay,  occasionally,  however,  of  a  yellow  hue,  with  a 
tinge  of  green.  They  were  made  upon  the  wheel,  and  are  not 
ornamented  with  painting  or  any  other  kind  of  decoration. 
Probably  modelled  figures  of  deities  were  sometimes  introduced 
at  the  sides  and  handles,  as  in  some  of  the  vases  of  large 
dimensions  found  in  Assyria. 

Several  eartlienware  documents  of  a  similar  nature  to  those 
found  in  Assyria,  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Babylonia  Proper,  consisting  of  grants  of  lands,  receipts 

'  Mem.  28.        '  Dsniel,  ii.  33-35.        '  Ibid.,  iit.  C,        *  DicJ.  8ip..  liv.  ii.  9. 
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for  taxes,  archives,  and  other  iDstruments  the  purport  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  They  are  of  the  Siime  shapes  as 
the  Assyrian,  and  made  of  a  very  fine  terra-cotta,  sometimes  of 
a  pale  straw  colour,  and  of  a  fine  but  gritty  texture,  or  elae  of 
a  light  brown,  and  occasionally  even  of  a  dark  colour.  The 
forms  of  these  terra-cottas  are  very  various ;  some  are  cylin- 
drical, or,  to  speak:  more  accurately,  in  the  shape  of  two  trun- 
cated cones  joined  at  their  bases.  These  were  probably  turned 
on  a  pillow  lathe.  The  rest  are  oblong,  triangular  or  circular 
in  form,  varying  considerably  in  thickness;  tlie  inscribed  sur- 
faces are  usually  convex,  sometimes  concave,  or  nearly  level. 
Many  of  the  oblong  pieces  are  rectangular,  and  so  flattened  as 
to  approach  the  shape  of  tablets.  One  of  the  most  valuable  is 
a  fragment  of  a  great  cylinder,  the  transcript  of  an  inscription, 
now  in  the  East  India  House,'  containing  a  copy  of  the  Hiera- 
tical  Statistical  Tables  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  enumerated 
all  the  temples  either  built  or  endowed  in  Babylonia  by  that 
monarch.  It  is  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  and  the  inscription  is 
finely  written.  Another  fragment,  apparently  a  deed,  has  the 
seals  and  names  of  the  attesting  witnesses  at  the  eJges.  The 
materijd  is  a  fine  compact  light  brown  clay,  with  a  polish  or 
slight  glaze  on  the  exterior.  Several  cylinders  are  preserved  in 
the  various  museums  of  Europe,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions 
have  been  published  by  writers  on  the  subject.*  All  are  in  the 
hieiatical  or  ancient  Babylonian  handwriting,  which  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  complex  character  on  the  bricks  as  oar 
handwriting  does  to  black-letter. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  tablets  are  those  dated  in  the 
reign  of  Ehammurabi,  foimd  at  Warka.  They  have  been  called 
case  tablets,  and  have  inside  them  a  second  tablet  which  was  a 
duplicate  of  the  outer  one,  containing  the  same  deed  of  sale  or 
other  matters  in  the  same  terms  and  sealed  in  the  same  manner, 
with  impressions  from  a  cylinder  with  cuneiform  characters. 
They  are  about  6  inches  long  by  3  inches  wide  externally,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  inner  tablets  was  quite  accidental,  a  frac- 
ture having  revealed  them.  In  shape  they  resemble  a  pin- 
cushion, rectangular  and  convex  on  each  side.     Another  series 


■  EngnkTed,  Porter,  ii.  PI.  76:  Dr.  l  Qrotefend, 'Bemerkuagenzumlnsctirift 
Hiocka,  Trans.  Roy.  It.  Acad.,  1847,  p.  einoB  Thongefasucs  mit  Ilabylonischer 
13 ;  Bftwlinion,  Uemoir,  47S.  |  KeilechriCl,'  4lo,  Guttingan,  181S. 
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of  these  sub-tablets  found  at  the  same  spot,  not  cased  and  of 
smaller  dimeasioBS,  commences  with  Nabopallasar,  in  whose 
reign  they  are  dated  B.C.  600,  continue  through  the  later  Baby- 
lonian reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nsbonidus,  and  those  of 
the  Persians,  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Darius,  and  Artsxerxes,  and 
Jimsh  under  the  great  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidte,  about  B.c.  125, 
when  the  cuneiform  writing  was  discontinued  and  superseded  by 
the  Pehlevi.  At  this  later  period  the  use  of  preparing  clay 
documents  disappeared,  papyrus,  leather,  and  parchment  having 
come  into  more  general  use. 

The  Babylonian  cylinders '  are :  1.  Fragment,  containing  an 
abridgment  of  the  dedications  of  the  temples  of  Babylonia  by 
Nebuchiidnczzar.  2.  Another,  recording  the  clearing  of  the 
canal  which  supplied  the  cisterns  of  Babylon,  3.  The  Sinhaiab 
cylinder,  reconling  the  building  by  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sun  at  Larrak.  4.  The  Birs  cylinders,  con- 
taining the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres  at 
Borsippa.  5.  The  Mugheir  cylinder,  commemorating  the  re- 
pairs of  the  temple  of  the  Itfoon  at  Bur.  6.  The  great  cylinder 
of  Nabonidus,  describing  the  architectural  repairs  of  the  temples 
of  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea.  These  later  Babylonian  cylinders 
were  placed  under  the  corners  of  the  platforms  of  temples  to 
record  the  foundations  by  the  monarch,  like  coins,  medals,  and 
inscriptions  at  the  present  day.  The  clue  they  afforded  to  their 
position  will  guide  future  excavators  to  discover  other  of  these 
important  documents  of  ancient  history. 

A  few  small  slabs,  or  pieces  of  terra-cotta,  in  bas-relief,  have 
been  found  at  Babylon,  the  largest  being  not  more  than  3  inches 
square  and  about  j  of  an  inch  thick.  On  one  of  those  brought 
by  Rich  from  Hillah,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  seated  deity,  holding  in  one  hand  a  dove,  and 
having  a  seated  figure  behind.  One  another  is  a  female,  pro- 
bably a  goddess,  holding  a  lotus  flower,  like  that  often  found  on 
gems,  especially  on  the  conical  ones.  A  third  specimen,  which 
is  the  best  of  all,  represents  a  man  holding  by  the  collar  a 
gigantic  dog  of  the  Thibet  breed,  resembling  those  mentioned 
by  Herodotus*  as  forming  the  kennel  of  the  kings  of  Fer^ 
AUf]  to  the  support  of  which  three  villages  were  assigned.     This 


'  RawliuBoo's'N'oteflon  thoHistoryof  I      'Lib.t.I92.   ThUBf 
Itabvtoiila.'  gvi),   Loitd,  1^4 ;  Liijard,  |  eented  by  Priuro  Albert  to  tho  B 
Nineveh,  p.  315,  i  Museum. 
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desigu  has  not  been  stamped  from  a  mould,  but  modelled  with 
tlie  hand,  aod  the  execution  is  remarkable  for  boldness  and 
freedom.  This  specimen  was  obtained  by  Sir  H.  Banlinson  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  and  is  now  io  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  difficult  to  say  for  what  purposes  these  bas- 
reliefd  were  made.  Perhaps  they  may  have  been  the  tirst 
sketches  of  au  artist,  intended  to  guide  him  iu  more  important 
works,  and  that  lest  described  may  have  been  a  study  for  a 
group  in  a  frieze,  representing  ihe  bringing  of  tribute.     The 


clay  of  «hich  they  are  made  is  fine,  like  that  of  tlie  cylinden:, 
and  delicately  manipulated. 

niany  figures  of  a  naked  female,  having  only  a  chain  round 
her  neck,  to  which  was  suspended  a  heartr^haped  ornament,  end 
holding  her  hands  beneath  her  breast,  probably  the  goddess 
Ishtar  or  Aphrodite,  were  found  at  Warka.  Some  of  these  are 
of  a  pale,  others  of  a  light  red,  terra-cotta.  They  are  in  bas- 
relief,  and  all  have  been  produced  from  a  mould,  the  marks  of  the 
fingers  being  visible  at  the  back.     These  figures,  indeed,  may 
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not  be  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  remains  of  all 
ages  having  been  foUDd  in  the  various  mounds  and  excavations. 
All  over  the  luins  of  ancient  Babylonia  are  found  fragments 
of  glazed  ware,  consisting  of  pieces  of  tlie  bricks  with  which  the 
inner  walls  were  revetted,  of  the  cornices 
of  the  chambers,  or  of  vases  which  deoo- 
rat«-d  the  apartmente  of  the  palaces,  or 
served  for  the  use  of  the  t»'mple.'  Some 
fragments  of  this  ware,  brought  by  the 
Abb^  Beauchamp,  in  1790,  from  the  Birs 
Nimnid,  Borsippa,  and  presented  by 
him  to  theBibliotli&que  Rationale,  were 
analysed  by  Brongniart  and  Salvetat 
The  material  of  these  specimens  was  the 
^'^"(■™*b!*,1>X'*"*  ^*™«  ^  *'*'»'  "f  ^^^  unbaked  bricks,  of 
coarse  texture,  and  of  a  pale  grey  colour, 
rendered  red  by  baking.  They  were  glazed  liglit  blue  and  yellow. 
The  researches  of  Salvetat  showed  that  this  glaze  contained 
neithei:  lead  nor  tin,  but  that  it  was  composed  of  a  vitreous  coat 
of  an  alkaline  silicate  of  alumina,  coloured  with  metallic  oxides, 
like  the  Egyptian  glazes.  The  yellow  part  manifested  the  pre- 
sence of  oxide  of  iron ;  the  blue,  of  a  deep  purplish  tint,  might 
have  been  produced  by  cobalt ;  the  colouring  matter  of  the  white 
glaze  is  not  stated.*  A  more  recent  analysis  of  similar  colours 
from  Assyria,  made  by  Dr.  Percy  in  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Gieology,^  has  shown  that  with  a  base  of  silicate  of  soda,  or  soda, 
glass,  and  oxide  of  tin,  the  opaque  white  has  been  produced  ; 
yellow  with  the  same  and  antimoniate  of  lead,  or  Naples  ydlow ; 
blue,  with  copper,  while  lead  is  also  present  in  the  blue,  pro- 
bably Iiaving  been  employed  as  a  flux.  These  results  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  Salvetat.  This  glaze  is  generally  laid 
on  very  thick,  and  does  not  adhere  well  to  the  body  of  the 
brick.  The  thickness  is  about  -^  of  an  inch.  This  ware  is  far 
inferior  to  the  best  Egyptian,  although  some  of  the  vases  appear 
to  be  more  compact  in  their  paste  than  the  bricks,  and  have  a 
thinner  and  more  tenacious  layer  of  glaze.  According  to 
Ctesias,*  the  three  circular  walls  of  the  palace  of  Babylon  were 
ornamented    with  glazed    ware,   on   which   were    represented 

<  Bicb,  Memoir,    pp.    28,   33.    Sio,  <  logne  of  Specimens,  Sto,  Lond.  ISSEi, 
1S15.  I  p.  30. 

'  BrongniBrt,  Treile,  ii.  89-90.  I      •  DioUor.  Sit-.,  lib.  ii.  6 

'  Museum orrnicli(MlGcology,CaU-    Mullcr,  8vo,  Paris,  1644,  p. 
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aoiDialB  richly  coloiiied,  scenes  of  hunting  and  warlike  exploits 
))erformed  by  Semiramis  and  her  son  Ninyas;  and  the  hricks 
discovered  in  the  Assyrian  palaces  seem  to  confirm  this  account. 
Those  of  Assaniazirpal,  for  example,  have  traced  in  outline 
the  king  and  his  attendant  cortege,  and  other  subjects,  whilu 
glazed  corbels  in  the  shape  of  extended  hands,  inscribed  with  his 
Ditme  and  titles,  were  found  in  the  palaces  of  Nimrud.  Soffits 
also  of  circular  shapo  with  raised  central  bosses  and  ornaments 
of  leaves  resembling  the  helix,  have  also  been  found  amongst 
the  ruins.  The  use  of  gl^ed  ware  as  an  adjunct  of  architeo 
tural  ornamentation  was  common  under  the  Assyrians  ani 
Babylonians.  The  different  members  of  the  composition  were 
painted  on  the  edge,  and  the  whole  formed  a  kind  of  mosaic. 
On  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Mujellibe,  fayences  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  a  cow  are  said  to  have  been  found. 
'  The  researches  and  excavations  made  at  Warka,  which,  there 
is  erery  reason  to  believe,  is  the  ancient  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,^ 
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nhow  that  the  Babylonians  nsed  this  glazed  ware  for  coffinH. 
These  are  described  as  shaped  like  a  slipper,  but  having  a  lan^ 
oval  aperture  above,  through  which  the  body 
was  introduced,  and   which   was   then   closed 
with   a   lid  of  earthenware.     The  enamel  is 
bluish-green,  and  the  sides  were  ornamented 
with  figures  of  warriors  dressed  in  enormous 
head-dresses,  short  tunics,  and  long  under  gar- 
ments, having  a  sword  by  their  sides.     The 
hands  rested  on  the  hips,  and  the  legs  were 
apart     These  cofBns  were  found  piled  upon 
one  another  to  the  height  of  forty-five  feet.  ''°' *^^Wiri^""' 
The  description  of  the  head-gear  calls  to  mind 
the  figurfs  of  the  bulls  at  Ehorsabad,  and  of  the  Sassanian 

'  Beaachamp,  in  Europ.   Mag..   1792;   'Joamal  dcs  Sbviidb,'  1790,  p.   197. 
CL  Hanrice,  ObgcrvationB  on  Bi::h's  Memoir,  Sto,  1S16,  \\  02  vt  Bctj. 
'  RawlillBoli,  Memoir,  p.  ■181. 
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kings.'  At  Mngeyer  or  Umger  was  found  another  of  these  i:an- 
like  BAi-cophagi,  of  oval  shape,  and  made  of  yellow  paste,  but 
Iiaviog  no  glaze  remaining. 

It  appeal's  from  Mr.  Loftus's  researches  and  excavationa,  that 
these  glazed  coffins  were  of  the  Sassanian  period.    The  paste  of 
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lliG  coffin  was  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  and  had  been  mixed  wilh- 

straw  and  imperfectly   baked.     On  the  npt>er  surface  of  the 

inside,  and  at  the  bottom,  were  traces  of  the 

frame  of  reed  matting  on  which  the  coffin 

was  laid.     The  glaze,  which  was  of  a  blue 

colonr,  but  has  become  greenish  through 

age,  was  laid  on  and  baked  when  the  coffin 

H&s  placed  upright  on  its  foot.     The  most 

ornamented  of  these  coffins  had  iive  rows  of 

male  6gures,  with  bushy  hair,  like  that  od 

the  beads  of  the  Parthian  and  Sassanian 

monarchs.     They   are  dressed  in  a  dose 

tunic,   breeches,   and   full   wig,   and  have 

their  hands  placed  on  their  hips.    Other 

coffins  had  the  figure  of  a  female  carrying 

"  a  box,  and  many  were  plain,  without  either 

ur>  Coffin.  glazing  or  figure.     The  figures  appear  to 

have  been   stamped    from   a  model ;   tlie 

coffins  were  moulded  by  the  hand.     Some  Parthian  coins  were 

found  strewn  on  the  earth,  close  to  the  coffins.    The  latter  were 

either  placed  by  themselves,  or  else  in  vaults,  formed  with  bricks 

of  a  light  sandy  yellow   colour,  almost  8  inches  square.     So 

many  thousands  of  these  coffins  were  found,  that  it  appeared  as 

if  all  Babylonia,  in  iia  later  days  at  least,  had  been  buried  at 

Warka, 

Remains  of  earthen  vessels  used  by  the  Hebi'cws  have  b^en 

'  •  Atheonum,' 3nl  Au^'.  lt«50.  No.  11R5,  p.  K2I. 
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fotmd  amoDget  them — vases  resembling  the  Egyptian  in  shape, 
with  thick  coarse  red  walls,  and  slightly  glazed  or  polished,  and 
others  of  Fh(£niciaD  style  and  fabric.  The  vases  are  generally 
small,  and  have  been  found  at  Jerusalem '  and  different  sites  of 
Palestine,  as  near  the  Bo^.alled  Tomb  of  Bachel,  at  Bethlehem, 
and  elsewhere.  A  good  deal  of  the  pottery  found  in  Palestine 
is  referable  to  a  later  period^  and  the  red  Roman  or  so-called 
Samiau,  and  other  terra-ootta  wares,  of  lat«  style,  are  found 
mixed  with  th«  earlier  examples.  At  Jenisaleni  there  was  a 
guild  of  potters,  «ud  one  of  the  doors  of  the  city  was  named 
after  them.*  They  used  ttie  wheel,  glazed,  and  baked  their 
wares  in  the  kiln,  "^ts  potter  sat  at  his  task,  tamed  the  wheel 
with  his  foot,  worked  ihe  clay  with  his  arm,  and  made  the 
glaze  cover  the  vase  entirely,  and  kejrt  the  kiln  clean.  The 
pottery  which  is  occasionally  found  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  is 
principally  the  red  Boman  ware,  or  that  called  Samian.  The 
depth  of  debris  in  some  places  readies  40  feet.  The  low  state 
of  the  art  among  the  Jews  may  have  caused  the  fh^ments, 
which  must  always  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  great  cities,  to  be 
neglected.  It  ia,  however,  possible  that  the  Jews  obt»ned  the 
principal  earthenware  they  required  from  Egypt,  ami  that,  as 
some  other  Oriental  peoples,  metallic  vesxels  were  preferred  for 
the  kitchen  or  the  table.  The  notices  of  the  potter's  art  in  tlio 
Scriptures  are  comparatively  few ;  and  though  the  manuEaotui-e 
of  bricks  is  mentioned,  it  is  generally  with  reference  to  other 
nations,  as  in  the  account  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  of  the 
Egyptian  forts  of  Pithom  and  the  Migdol-en-Bameses,  or  "  Fort 
Buneees." 

Some  of  the  later  prophets,  indeed,  especially  those  who  had 
been  in  captivity  in  Babylon,  speak  of  the  trying  out  of  the 
clay'  with  the  feet,  of  the  making  it  into  bricks,  and  baking 
them  in  the  furnace.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  describes  the 
potter  working  at  his  wheel.  This,  called  6bna-im  in  Hebrew,' 
was  formed  of  two  round  stones,  or  two  wheels  of  wood  placed 
one  on  the  other,  the  upper  one  being  smaller  than  the  lower. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Jews  knew  the  process  of  glazing 
vases  by  means  of  litliarge.* 


M;  2  Cliroi..  i«y.  18;  JodR.  vi.  19. 

'   Naham  ui.  14j  2  Samuel  Tii.  31. 

*  Hank,    Palestine,    \>.   S>9;    Jabn 
ArduBologin,  I.  i.  p.  (H2,  e.  v. ;  Proverba 
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Certaio  vases  of  pale  straw-coloured  clay,  with  Clialdsean 
iii8(.-riptious  in  the  square  Hebrew  chaxacter,  and  Estranghelo- 
SyridC,  supposed  to  contaia  magical  incantations  to  demons, 
were  found  at  Amram  and  other  places  in  Babylonia.'  Tliese 
were  deciphered  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  have  been  considered  «a  old 
as  the  captivity  of  the  Jews ;  but  their  date  is  much  more 
recent:  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  are  ancient  at  all, vessels 
so  inscribed  being  said  by  good  authorities  to  be  in  use  among 
the  Jews  of  Turkish  Arabia  up  to  the  present  hour. 


-luteiior  of  bucrfbed  Bowl. 


M.  De  Saulcy*  obtained  from  a  place  to  the  east  of  the 
Moabitis,  a  fn^ment  of  pottery  resembling  that  found  at 
Mycenie,  of  the  earlier  Greek  style,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
be  Phoenician  or  Assyro-Phoenician ;  *  and,  at  Jerusalem,  also. 


'  LBjftrcl,  Nineveli,  p,  509  et  Bcq. 

'  '  Jonniiil  AnJatiqiie,'  18,")5,  vol.  x.  (iii.  118.  410. 

*  LoyBnl,  NiDLVi'li,  ii,  p.  IBB. 
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has  laiely  been  found  one  Bmall  terra-cotta  bottle  or  lecythiis, 
having  in  relief  at  its  sides  bnnohes  of  grapes  and  leaves,  reBem- 
bling  tlie  subjects  on  the  later  coins  of  Jadsa.' 

The  pottery  found  on  the  coast  of  Syria  is  principally  of  the 
second  period  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  occupation  of  the 
conntry — few  or  no  specimens  being  re- 
ferable to  the  time  when  the  Phcenicians 
were  under  their  own  nionarchs.  In  the 
collections  of  the  Mnseam  at  Sevres  is  a 
lecythus  or  oil-cmse,  found  at  Tyre,  of 
the  lustrous  or  polished  I^ptian  ware, 
and  exactly  similar  to  those  which  come 
ftt>m  Egypt.  Notwithstanding  the  space 
which  the  Ph<Bnicians  occnpy  in  ancient 
history,  and  the  traditions  of  their  skill 
in  navigation  and  in  the  manufactures, 
they  have  left  behind  them  few  or  no 
remains.  Gloss  and  purple  dyes  were 
their  staples,  and  their  pottery  was  pro- 
bably for  domestic  use.  At  an  early 
period,  in  common  with  the  Aramaean 
nations,  they  were  celebrated  for  their 
toreutic  and  metallic  work,  their  stained 
ivories,  and  their  glass  manufacture&  According  to  the  legend 
of  Sanchoniatho,  they  claimed  the  invention  of  brick-making — 
or  rather  their  own  story  was  that  Hypsuranius"  invented  in 
Tyre  the  making  of  huts  with  reeds,  rushes,  and  the  papyrus. 
After  the  generation  of  Hypsuranius  were  Agrieus,  the  hunter, 
end  Halieus,  the  fisher,  the  inventors  of  the  arts  of  hunting  and 
fishing.  These  were  followed  by  two  brothers,  one  of  whom, 
Chrysor,  or  Hephtestus,  was  the  first  who  sailed  in  boats,  whilst 
his  brother  invented  the  way  of  making  walls  with  bricks.  From 
this  generation  were  bom  two  youths — one  called  Technites,  the 
workman,  and  the  other  Autochthon,  earthbom,  who  invented 
the  method  of  making  bricks  with  loam  and  straw,  and  drying 
them  in  the  sun ;  they  also  invented  tiling, — all  moral  fables 
recording  the  progress  of  civilisatioD.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  travellers,  who  have  often  remarked  the  fragments 
of  pottery  which  exist  in  the  mins  of  the  now  desolate  cities  of 


'  '  Athennum  Fnm^ftiB,'  1856;  Bull.  Arch,,  p.  *. 

'  SaDchoniatho,  iib  Orellio,  p.  17 ;  Cory,  Ancient  Fmgraen 
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Phoenicia,  have  not  thonght  of  depoeiting  some  of  them  in  the 
European  museums,  where  they  might  have  been  acientiflcally 
examined.  Very  few  fragments  of  Phoenicisn  pottery  have  bfwn 
diBcoTered,  Of  two  which  came  from  the  Palace  at  Nimnad, 
inscribed  with  Phoenician  inscriptions  in  black  ink,  one  was  part 
of  the  neck  of  a  jug  or  amphora,  of  pale  red  terra-cotta,  and 
the  inscription  har(d  lAdk.  The  other,  part  of  the  shoulder 
of  a  vase,  was  glazed,  and  ornamented  with  two  bands  or  zones 
or  broad  and  narrow  lines  which  had  paened  round  the  neck, 
and  had  between  them  an  illegible  Phoenician  inscription.  The 
vase  itself  had  been  intermediate  between  tbe  early  Athenian 
and  Corinthian  ware.  Two  bandies  of  amphorse,  with  circular 
stamps  containing  a  device,  and  the  names  of  two  kings,  whose 
names  began  with  Zepha  and  Shat,  in  Fhcenician  characters, 
have  been  found  at  Jerusalem.  Terra-cotta  vases,  very  like  the 
Greek,  were  found  in  the  cemeteries  of  Tharros,  and  nnglazed 
terra-cotta  Tases,  with  Funic  inscriptions,  have  been  found  on 
the  site  of  Carthage.  A  terra-cotta  vase,  with  scratched  Funic 
inscription,  supposed  to  read  "Hatherbaal,  son  of  Melak,"  waa 
found'  in  Sicily.'  A  certain  kind  of  vase  found  at  Cyprus  and 
Egj'pt,  with  globoid  body,  small  spout,  and  two  small  handles 
cemented  on  a  stud  on  the  top  of  the  vase,  is  also  probably 
Phoenician.  Many  of  the  vases  found  at  Cyprus  are  probably 
Phoenician,  but  the  early  population  of  the  island  was  so  mixed 
in  its  Semitic  and  Hellenic  element,  that  it  is  difBcuIt  to  deter- 
mine, in  the  absence  of  inscriptions,  to  which  race  they  belong. 
The  question  of  the  vases  called  Phoenician  found  in  Greece 
and  Italy  will  be  treated  of  under  those  localities.  According 
to  Herodotus,  the  wine  which  came  from  the  Syrian  coast  to 
Egypt  in  bis  day,  probably  of  die  celebrated  vintage  of  Helbon, 
was  imported  in  ampbone.  A  lamp,  with  a  Palmyrene  inscrip- 
tion, has  been  found  at  Palmyra.*  At  the  same  spot  have  also 
been  found  several  small  terra-cotta  objects,  \  inch  square  and 
^  inch  thick,  having  impressed  in  relief  recumbent  figures; 
others  holding  military  standards,  radiated  and  female  busts, 
with  emblems  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions. 
They  were  of  a  fine  red  clay  and  of  the  Boman  period. 

The  Persians  condemned  malefactors  to  drink  poison  out  of 
earthen  vesseltt,  a  proof  that  they  used  earthen  vessels,  but  none 

■  G.  Uguleiia, '  8a11e  Honete  Pnoioo-Sicule,'  4to,  Palermo. 
'  Atb.  Fran;.,  I8S5;  Bull.  Arch.,  p.  102, 
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which  can  be  identified  mth  that  people  can  he  found.  Pro- 
bably some  of  the  vases  from  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
sites  are  early  Persian  and  others  of  the  later  Parthian  dynasty. 
To  this  period  also  are  to  be  referred  some  of  the  teira-<H)tta 
figures  of  a  pale  yellow  clay,  representing  the  Greek  Aphrodite,  or 
Venus.  Tbe  vases  stamped  with  medallions  of  a  goat,  or  otlier 
emblems  with  a  figure  of  a  cross,  are  of  a  stiU  later  period,  and 
belong  to  tbe  close  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  Some  small 
terra-cotta  bas-reliefs  nsed  for  those  or  other  purposes  are  also 
of  the  Parthian  or  Sassanian  epoch. 
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Et;moIcig;  —  Division  of  the  nibject — Snn-dried  clay— Term-cotto  — Bricks 
and  tilee  —  Frieieg,  4o.  —  Statues  and  figures  —  Colouring  —  Subjects  — 
Beliefs — Prices — Cattle  Coues,  tto. — Dolls — Lamps. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  antiqoity  of  the  fictile  art 
among  the  Greets.  Their  term  for  pottery,  heramos,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  either  from  Tcerat,  a  horn,  probably  the 
most  ancient  material  of  which  drinking^Tessels  were  formed, 
or  else  from  Jcerannvmi,  to  mix.  They  likewise  applied  the  word 
osirakan,  the  name  for  aa  oysier-ehdl,  to  pottery :  oetrahina 
torevmaia  is  their  generic  term  for  works  in  tetra-cotta. 

The  art  of  working  in  clay  may  be  considered  among  the 
Greeks,  as  among  all  other  nations,  under  three  heads,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  process  employed :  namely,  first,  sun-dried 
clay ;  secondly,  baked  clay,  but  without  a  glaze,  or  terra-cotta ; 
and  thirdly,  baked  clay  with  the  addition  of  a  glaze  or  porcelain. 
It  is  under  these  three  heads  that  it  is  proposed  to  treat  the 
subject.  The  first,  from  its  limited  use,  will  occupy  our  atten- 
tion but  very  briefly. 

Sun-dried  clay  was  used  by  the  Greeks  for  modelling  objects 
intended  for  internal  decorations.  Thus  Pausanias  mentions 
having  seen  in  the  Basilica  at  Athens  objects  modelled  in  this 
material,  by  Chalcosthenes.'  It  may  be  inferred,  from  another 
passage  of  the  same  author,  that  bricks  of  sun-dried  clay  con- 
tinued to  be  used  in  Greece  at  least  till  the  time  of  the  Itoman 

'  FaoMDias,  i.  4.  Plin.  N.  H.  xut,  |  ChalcoBlbeDes  and  another  potter  of  the 
12,  g  45;  uJT.  8,  §  9.  There  is  some  '  eame  name,  bnt  Ibe  former  luUBt  ha? 
difficult^in  distiDgulsbiog  betireen  tbU    belonged  to  an  early  period  of  (heart. 
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dominion ;  since  he  relates  that  Antoninus,  a  man  of  senatorial 
rank,  repaired  the  temple  of  .lEacnlapias  at  Epidanrus,  which  nas 
constructed  of  unbaked  bricks.'  The  temple  of  the  Lepreean 
Demeter  in  Arcadia,*  that  of  the  Stiriau  Demeter  iu  Stiris,'  and 
the  chapel  of  .^sculapins  at  PaQOpeos,*  were  all  of  this  material. 
The  walls  of  many  forti6ed  cities,  as  Mantinea,  for  example, 
seem  to  have  been  made  of  sun-dried  bricks,*  which  resisted  the 
battering-ram  better  than  baked  ones.  A  statue  of  Prometheus, 
of  unbaked  clay,  still  existed  at  Fanopeus  in  the  time  of  Pau< 
sanias.*  Prometheus  was  the  first  worker  in  this  material,  for, 
according  to  Hesiod,  he  made  Pandora  out  of  earth  and  water, 
and  some  of  the  later  saroopbagi  and  vases  represent  him 
moulding  the  human  race  oat  of  clay  or  Siuopic  earth.' 

The  edifices  of  crude  clay  have  disappeared,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  bricks  are  consequently  unknown.  Tliey  were 
probably  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  baked  bricks,  but 
the  nature  of  the  material  required  them  to  have  a  greater 
thickuess. 

The  use  of  terra-cotta  among  tlie  Greeks  was  very  extensive. 
It  supplied  the  most  important  parts  both  of  public  and  private 
buildings,  as  the  bricks,  roof-tites,  imbrices,  drain-tiles,  columns, 
and  other  architectural  members.  It  also  served  for  pavements, 
and  for  the  construction  of  lining  of  cisterns  and  aqueducts. 
Among  its  adaptations  to  religious  purposes  may  be  noticed 
the  statues  of  the  gods  which  stood  in  the  temploa,  besides 
copies  of  them  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  an  immense  number  of 
small  votive  figures.  It  also  supplied  the  more  trivial  wants 
of  every-day  life,  and  served  to  make  studs  for  the  dress,  bases 
for  spindles,  tickets  for  the  amphitheatres,  and  prizes  for  victors 
in  the  games.  Of  it  were  made  the  vats  or  casks  in  which  wine 
was  made,  preserved,  or  exported ;  the  pitcher  in  which  it  was 
served,  and  the  cup  out  of  which  it  was  drunk ;  as  well  as  all 
ihe  various  culinary  and  domestic  utensils  fur  which  earthenware 
is  naed  in  modem  times.  It  furnished  the  material  for  many 
small  ornaments,  especially  figures,  which  are  often  of  a  comic 
nature ;  and  supplied  the  undertaker  with  l)a^reliefs,  vases, 
imitative  jewellery,  and  the  other  furniture  of  the  tomb. 

Although  the  Greeks  sometimes  used  bricks  for  building  their 

'  Pbob.,  ii.  27, 7.  '  Ibid.,  v.  5,  i.  '  Ibid.,  x.  85.  '  Ibid.,  iv.  4. 

•  XenopLon,  Hell.  v.  2;  Mem.  Hi.  1.    Vitmv.,  i.  5;  PauB.,  viii.  8,  .^. 

*  Pans.,  X.  4.  '  Welcker,  Jnhrb.  tod.  Alllicrlh.  tr.  m  Rliiiiil.  xiviii. 
Tftf.  Kviu.  B.  M,  n.  t 
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temples,  tombs,  and  houses,  yet  tbey  were  not  altogether  indis- 
pensable in  a  country  abounding,  lilte  Greece,  with  stone.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Greek  authors  chiefly  when  speaking  of  foreign 
or  barbarian  edifices,  and  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  they 
were  not  much  employed  in  Greece  at  the  time  when  they  wrote. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  Homeric  age.  The 
altar  of  the  Herceian  Jupiter  at  Troy,  on  which  Neoptolemiis 
slew  Priam,  was  constructed  of  bricks.  The  palace  of  CrcBSUS 
at  Sardis,  that  of  Mausolns  at  Halicamassus,  and  of  Attalus  at 
Tralles,  were  built  of  the  same  material ;  as  well  as  the  Phi- 
lippeum  at  Olympia,  and  the  monument  of  fiepheestion  at 
Babylon.'  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Megara  is  said  to  have 
been  made  of  brick,'  the  stoa  of  Ootys  at  Epidaunia,  of  Anto- 
ninus II.'  Hyperbiua  of  Crete,  and  Euryalns,  Euryades,  or 
Agrolas,  are  stated  to  have  erected  the  first  brick  wall.  But 
the  very  epithet,  "  brick-bearers,"  which  the  Greeks  applied  to 
the  Egyptians,*  shows  that  they  regarded  the  use  of  bricks  with 
a  certain  contempt,  or,  at  all  events,  ns  a  characteristic  dis- 
tinction ;  and  indeed  it  appears,  fram  the  vestiges  of  Grecian 
temples,  that  stone  was  uniformly  employed  in  preference. 
Some  fragments  of  baked  bricks  of  a  red  paste  from  Athens, 
and  of  tiles  of  a  red  and  yellow  paste  from  Cape  Colonna 
or  SunJum,  t(^ether  with  a  drain-tile  of  red  clay  from  Ephesns, 
are  in  the  Museum  at  Sevres ;  but  these  may  belong  to  a  late 
period  of  Grecian  history.* 

At  Alexandria  Troas  were  found,  either  in  the  walls  of  tho 
old  city  or  in  those  of  an  aqueduct,  triangular  bricks,  apparently 
half  of  the  didoron,  divided  through  the  diameter.  They  formed 
a  right-angled  triangle,  the  base  of  whicli  measured  14|  inches, 
and  the  perpendicular  line  from  the  apex  7  inches,  with  a  thick- 
ness of  2^  inches.  Tliey  weie  a  fine  red  clay,  and  were  worked 
into  the  wall  so  as  to  form  lozenge-shaped  panels — a  mode  of 
brickwork  which  prevailed  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  em. 
pire.  The  long  walls  of  Athens,  01.  cxi.  3 — cxii.  3,  were  partly 
constructed  of  bricks,^  in  the  administration  of  Habron,  son  of 
Lycurgus,  and  with  tiles  for  tho  roofs  called  Laconian.' 

Avolio  mentions  remains  of  walls  at  Hyccarra,  Minoa,  Lily- 
bceum,  Heraclea,  Himera,  and  Tyndaris.    At  Catania  are  the 

'  HirtiGesdiiohtedeiBanliunel,  121.  ]      *  Brongniart  and  Biocreui,  Mua,  de 
'  Puas.,  I.  c.  ilii.  5.  SiTrea,  10. 

*  Plin.,  N.  H.,  vii.  c  56.  |      •  Rhangabe,  .4ntiq.  H.-11.  ii.  p.  388. 

'  Ariatopli.  .\vea,  113*.  i      '  PalUul.,  B.  R..  lis.  11,  1. 
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remains  of  a  Roman  odeum  and  brick  theatre.  At  Tanrome- 
uiuD  are  a  nanmachia  and  brick  vaalts  belonging  lo  tbe  corridor 
of  an  amphitheatre ;  also  some  bricV  tombs.  The  brick  remains 
of  the  pharos,  erected  by  tbe  architect  Orion  on  the  bay  of 
PeloruB,  may  still  be  traced;  and  ruins  of  similar  buildings 
occur  at  Cape  d'Orlando,  the  ancient  Agathymum.  Other 
n:main8  of  red-coloured  bricks  were  found  to  the  west  of  ^tna, 
and  some  large  bricks  near  Himera.*  Tlie  Greek  bricks  were 
named  after  the  ancient  word  doron,  or  palm,  to  which  their 
dimensions  were  adjusted.  There  were  three  kinds:  thedidoron, 
or  two-palm  brick,  measuring  a  foot  in  length,  and  half  a  foot, 
or  two  palms,  in  breadth;  the  ielradoron,  or  four-palm  brick, 
measured  four  palms  on  eeich  side ;  and  the  pentadorim,  or 
brick  of  five  palms  on  each  side.  TJie  peniadoron  was  employed 
in  the  construction  of  public  edifices ;  tbe  tdradoroti  for  private 
buildings.  Another  kind,  calle<l  the  Lydian,  was  one  foot  and 
a  half  long,  and  one  foot  broad,  and  derived  its  name  from  its 
ase  in  Lydia.  They  were  made  in  a  mould  callel  phiaion, 
formed  of  boards  united  together.*  Tbe  mode  of  their  manu- 
facture is  described  by  Vitruvius.  At  Masailin,  or  Maxilua,  and 
Calentum  in  8pain,  and  at  Pitane  in  Mysia,  bricks  were  made 
8o  light  that  they  floated  in  water.^ 

Tiles  were  extensively  used  in  Greece  for  roofing.  They 
were  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Cinyras,  in  Cyprus.*  Those 
for  house  use  are  square  and  flat,  and  have  the  cima  of  the 
cornice  turned  up.'  This  part  was  painted  with  lotus-flowfrs, 
the  elegant  ornament  called  the  helix,  or  honeysuckle,  and 
mseanders  in  red,  bine,  brown,  and  yellow  eoloum.  Two  tiles 
of  this  description,  in  the  British  Museum,  measure  2  feet 
3  inches  wide,  and  8  inches  broad.  Similar  tiles  have  also  been 
found  in  Greece,  but  with  a  hollow  gutter  to  carry  off  the  min, 
and  having  lions'  heads  moulded  in  salient  rdief,  with  the 
mouth  open, to  act  asspoats.*  In  Doric  architecture  the  months 
of  these  lions  were  closed.  Vitruvius  sayp,  that  the  lions'  heads 
ought  to  be  sculptured  on  the  sima  of  the  cornices.  According 
to  the  traditions  of  tbe  potters,  one  of  the  earliist  a)>plications 
of  tbe  plastic  art  was  to  the  making  of  these  tiles.     Bibutaiifs, 

'  Ayolio,  42-47.  mv.  14 ;  Strabo,  xui.  p,  01*.  c. 

'  Aiialoph.    Ban.   818 ;   Pollux,     x.        '  Hirt,  GcBChiohte,  i,  103.  a.  4. 
148 ;  Book,  commcni.  ad  h.  o.  t  v.  202 ;        '  Slaokelberg,  Die  GrBbcr,  Tnf.  v. 
PIolMoh,  Vit.  Sol.  •  Do-lwell, '  Tout  in  Grtwc,'  i.  HXi. 

'  Vitruriiu,  ii.c8,9;  Pliny,  N,  II.,  Stotkiiberg,  Die  GiSber,  Tuf.  vii. 
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a  Sicyonian  potter,  was  the  first  who  placed  these  heads  or 
masks  at  the  extremity  of  the  imbrices,  or  gutter-tiles.'  Spouts 
were  modelled  in  various  other  forms,  such  as  tlie  forepart  of  a 
lion,  or  the  mask  of  a  Silenus  or  Satyr,  crowned  with  ivy.* 


It  is  also  probable  that  in  Greece,  as  among  the  Romans, 
the  hollow  floors  of  the  hypocaiists,  as  well  as  the  flue-tiles  of 
the  hot  baths,  were  made  of  terra-cotta.     Tiles  were  also  em- 
ployed  for   constructing  graves,  in 
which  the  body  was  deposited  at  full 
length-    In  the  oldest  sepulchres  of 
this  kind,  it  appears  that  after  the 
floor  had  been  paved  with  flat  tiles, 
the  body  was  laid  upon  if,  and  then 
covered  with  arched  tiles.    The  latter 
had  an  oritice   at  the  top,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  carried  with  the 
hand ;  and  after  they  had  been  placed 
in   the   ground,   this  aperture    was 
covered   with   lead.     The   flut   and 
square  tiles  were  in  use  at  a  com- 
I   paratively  late  period.    Some  graves 
had  a  second  layer  of  tiles  to  pro- 
tect  the    body   from    the    superio- 
,  ^    cumbent  earth,' 

Noll)D--8poliHJr(!»t(oHe1iisli»peorihe  .  p     ri        i 

(gn^pMtgfiUon,  Briuiii  mdkuid.  bome  rare  specimens  ot  dreek 
tiles  were  found  at  Acrffi  in  Sicily. 
Those  used  for  carryhig  off  the  rain  were  3  palms  3  inches 
long,  and  1  palm  3  inches  broad.  They  were  stamped  on  the 
outer  aide,  close  to  the  border,  with  the  letters  $  ^  or  4»  E 
in   a   circle.     The   tiles  which   covered   these  were   3  palms 
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3  inches  long  and  9  inches  broad.  On  some  other  Sicilian  tiles 
the  potter  had  placed  the  triskelos,  or  three  legs,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  country.  Besides  these,  some  bore  ttie  Greek  inscriptitm 
Sosimus  or  Sosiniis ;  at  Solentiam  others  tlie  Latin  ones,  Cains 
Mnrrius,  decurio  of  the  colony,  and  Galba,'  the  name  apparently 
of  the  emperor.  At  Xebi  in  Sicily  tiles  had  impressed  upon 
them  the  names  of  Polystratus,  sod  of  Eunomos,  and  Dio- 
phantus.'  At  Syracuse  otliers  had  that  of  Artemidonis  of 
Side,  a  maker  who  must  have  lived  under  the  Antonines,^  At 
Messana  they  were  stamped  "  of  the  Mamertini,"  and  "  sacred 
to  Apollo,"*  probably  referring  to  the  edifices  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  name  of  Eiityches  was  found  on  a  tile  at  Alcami 
or  Tela.' 

Several  of  the  tiles  found  at  Olbia  near  Nicolaief,  have  oblong 
labels  stamped  upon  them,  with  the  names  of  the  Greek  edile 
of  some  state  during  the  period  of  whose  office  they  were  made, 
in  exactly  the  same  form  as  those  found  on  the  handles  of. 
amphone,  which  will  he  hereafter  described;  as  "Chabrias 
being  edile — Ariston  being  edile," — whilst  the  other  names, 
Heracleides  and  Poseidonius,  probably  indicate  the  proprietors 
of  tlie  pottery,' 

At  Corcyra,  tiles  and  bricks  are  also  found  stamped  with 
the  names  of  m^istrates,  apparently  tliose  of  the  Prytaneifi, 
indicating  the  existence  of  some  public  regulation  respecting 
the  potteries.  A  list  of  these  inscriptions  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix: 

Tiles  discovered  by  Dr.  Macpherson  at  Kertch,  the  ancient 
Panticapasum,  had  impressed  upon  them  in  oblong  labels,  letters 
in  relief,  reading £00^1^  "the  Royal,"  probably  referring  to  the 
house  or  palace,  and  the  date  of  the  archonship  of  Ugianon,  the 
letters  A  . . .  th,  and  some  other  mutilated  inscriptions.  These 
are  of  a  remarkably  fine  bright  red  paste,  with  fianges  and 
the  usual  border  above,  and  depression  below  for  fixing  the  tiles 
upon  each  other.  They  measure  1  foot  6  inches  long  by  1  foot 
wide,  and  are  probably  of  the  sort  called  Li/dion,  which  bad 
these  dimensions,  and  was  named  from  its  use  in  Lydia.  The 
imbrices  which  covered  the  joints  had  upright  sides  and  an 

'  Avulio,  27,  31,  37.  I      '  Ibid.,  i,  605. 

'  CaateUi,  Iobct.  Sic,  p.  225  6.  "  BekkiT.   in  the  ■  Melaages   OtCvu- 

'  ]bM.,  tl.  4G.  Koinaincs,'  Svo,   St.  Pelcraburg,  1854, 

'  Kickh,  Corp.  I.i«T.  Gr«c.,  i.  ^,  |).  '  pp.  402,  491). 
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iirclied  top,  and  were  6  inches  broad.  These  were  not  stamped. 
Other  tiles  discovered  by  Mr.  Burgon,  in  excarations  made  at 
Athens,  had  in  a  label,  A8E,  the  coinraenoement  of  the  word 
"Atheninn."  Tiles  found  by  Mr,  Kewton,  in  the  gmves  at 
Oalymna,  had  the  word  AIO  in  intaglio,  or  circular  labels  with 
monograms  in  reliefi  on  the  body  of  the  tile.  One  had  "of 
Euphamus,"  the  name  of  a  maker,  or  magistrate,  in  a  lal>el  on 
the  edge. 

At  Candela,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Alyzia,  one  hour's  journey 
north  of  Alytica,  a  small  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Acamania, 
Mr.  Golnaghi  found  tiles  stamped  in  labels,  10^  inches  long 
and  2  inches  witle,  "  of  the  Alyzians,"  showing  the  tiles  to  have 
been  made  for  a  public  building.  The  paste  is  pale  red. 
The  A  and  I  are  about  the  age  of  Hadrian,  or  the  Srst 
century.  Some  inscriptions  were  occasionally  scratched  on 
tiles,  as  "  Hippeus  "  or  "  The  Knight  seems  handsome  to  Aristo- 
medes."  * 

Tlie  joints  of  the  fiat  i^oof  tiles  were  covered  by  the  imbrex, 
or  rain-tile,  which  was  made  semi-cylindrical,  the  sides  generally 
upright  with  an  arched  top.  These  tiles  were  made  by  the  same 
process  as  the  fiat  tiles,  and  were  moulded.  They  are  not 
iuEoribed,  but  some  found  at  Metapontum  were  painted  with 
mteanders  and  c^-and-tongue  ornaments.  Some  at  Kertch 
were  4  inches  high  and  8  inches  broad.  The  mode  in  which 
they  were  adjusted  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Campana"  and 
Canina.'  Another  kind  of  tile  was  that  which  teribinated  in 
the  antefixa.  It  was  made  in  imitation  of  the  marble  tiles 
which  had  the  same  ornament,  and  consisted  of  a  long  horizontal 
bevelled  body,  terminating  in  a  semi-elliptical  upright,  on  which 
was  fixed  some  moulded  ornament,  generally  the  helix,  in  bas- 
relief.  These  tiles  were  laid  on  the  ends  of  the  other  tiles  at 
the  sides  of  the  building,  to  prevent  them  from  slipping.  They 
were  sometimes  inscribed,*  Tiles  served  as  missiles  during 
sieges  or  civil  disturbances,  and  it  was  with  such  a  weapon  that 
Pyrrhus  was  killed.  The  tiles  just  described  are  made  of  a  fine 
clay.  Those  from  Metapontum  were  found  to  be  more  compact 
and  fine  at  the  elliptical  end  than  in  the  body.  Sometimes  tlie 
whole  of  a   naos,  or  chapel,  was  construct^  of  tiles;  as  that 

<  Pouqncvi11<?,  V07.  iT.74,c.  l,c.3tl.  I      '  British  Haaeum,  El gm  B&Iooii,  Vo. 
* 'Opine  uii  Plastira,' tav.  vi.  297;  i^croni  il'Agiiicourt,  Becueil,  pi. 

'  '  An-liiU'ltiira  Aniicn,'  bpz.  ii.   tav.  '  \\\\. 
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Bflcted  to  Diana,  seen  by  Fauaanias  at  Pbocis,  and  another  on 
the  road  leading  to  Panopenn. 

Till  Byzes  of  Naxos'  invented,  01.  L.,  b.c.  574,  the  art  of  con- 
structing the  roofs  of  temples  with  slabs  of  marble — the  method 
which  ho  employed  in  building  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Elis — 
the  ancient  temples  of  Greece  were  roofed  with  terra-cotta  tiles, 
and  the  pediments,  friezes,  and  other  members  were  made  of  the 
same  material.  The  recent  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Erech- 
theum*  show  that  the  temple  which  existed  there  before  the 
Persian  invasion  was  decorated  with  painted  terra-cotta  members. 
The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Megara  and  otlier  old  temples  were 
also  built  of  terra-cotta.  An  aotefix  was  found  at  Fella  in 
Macedon  by  Cousinery,'  As  the  art  became  more  developed, 
the  pediments  of  Doric  temples  were  ornamented  with  baa- 
reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  which  were  altimately  superseded  by 
marble  groups  in  alto-relievo.  Tliese  early  reliefe,  called  pro- 
typa,  or  bas-reliefs,  and  eatypa,  or  high-reliefs,  were  also  used 
for  decorating  houses  and  hnlls. 

In  the  ostracism  of  the  Athenians,  the  act  of  voting,  or  oetra- 
cophoria,  was  pei-form'ed  by  means  of  fragments  of  tiles  oi-  vases, 
on  which  were  Inscribed  the  names  of  those  whom  they  wished 
to  banish.* 

There  was  a  guitloche  cornice  in  the  museum  of  SSyracuse ; 
also  another  at  Eryx,  ornamented  with  gryphons,  and  some 
representing  scenes  from  the  Dionysiac  or  Isiac  worship.' 

Many  of  the  architectural  members  of  tlie  Greek  temples 
wexe  undoubtedly  jnade  of  terra-cotta.  Such  remains,  however, 
are  rare,  and  most  of  the  fragments  of  friezes  hitherto  discovered 
appear  to  belong  to  the  period  of  Boman  domination  rather 
than  of  Greek  independence.  Those  discovered  amidst  the 
remains  of  the  old  cities  of  Italy,  chiefly  those  of  maritime 
Etruria,  are  the  work  of  the  Etruscans ;  nor  are  those  of  Southern 
Italy  ani  Magna  Grcecia  entirely  Greek.  A  fme  specimen  of 
an  egg-and-tougue  moulding,  glazed  internally,  of  a  light  red 
colour,  has  been  recently  discovered  at  Kertch.  It  probably 
formed  part  of  the  cornice  of  a  tomb. 


'  CampftDa,  loc.  cit.  p.  9.  Bjzes  naa  I  Athenlensiun,'  Svo,  Lo^.  But.  1793, 
cDntL-mpomr7  with  Alyattea  and  Aat;-  '  3,  G ;  Flutarck  in  Pcricl.,  161 ;  PoUux, 
ages,  Pausan.,  v.  10 ;  cf.  Liv,,  xlii.  2        '  viii.  20 ;   Hesychine  and  Suiiies,  voce 

'  Campana,  loc.  cit.  I  Ktpo^tiic^  fiiimi.     NepoB,  in  TJiemiiit. 

'  Dubois, CaL de M.  L.  Dufonrj,  8to,  viii  2;  in  Cimon,  iii.  1;  AriBtid,  i.  2 ; 
Par.  1S19,  p.  5.  '  I'liit.  in  ArUtid„  211,  322. 

•  Bco  PKniclns.,  J.  A., '  Dc  OBtratiBiun  ,      '  Avolin,  97,  IW, 
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Tlie  pipes  by  wliich  water  was  distributed  from  the  aqueducts, 
or  ilruiaed  from  tlie  Boil,  were  also  made  of  terra-cotta.  A  draiD- 
ti!e  of  red  terra-cotta,  found  at  Epheaua,  ia  in  the  Museum  of 
Hevres.'  Similar  pipes,  snppoBed  to  have  been  used  for  con- 
ductiDg  water  from  an  aqueduct,  have  been  discovered  at  Old 
Dardanus,  in  the  Troad.  They  have  been  turned  npon  the  - 
lathe,  are  smooth  outside,  but  grooved  inside.  Their  dimensiona 
are  1  foot  IO4  inches  long.  4^  iuclies  diameter  at  the  bore,  aud 
about  1  inch  thick.  They  are  neither  stamped  nor  ornamented, 
except  by  an  annular  grooved  line  at  each  end.  Cylindrical  in 
shape,  they  are  broader  at  one  end  than  the  other,  with  a  collar 
at  the  nari-ow  end  to  insert  into  a  similar  tile  as  a  joint.  The 
clay  of  wliich  they  are  composed  is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and 
rather  coarse.  They  were  united  at  the  joint  by  a  mortar  made 
of  limo,  white  of  egg,  and  tow,  and,  except  that  they  are 
uiiglazed,  resemble  the  drain-pipes  now  in  usa 

Another  branch  of  works  in  clay,  the  terra-cotta  figures,  are 
made  of  a  paste  distinguished  from  that  of  the  vases  by  its  being 
softer  and  more  porous.  It  is  easily  scratched  or  marked  with 
a  steel  instrument ;  it  does  not  ring  a  clear  sound  when  struck ; 
nor  does  it  when  submitted  to  a  high  temperature  become  so 
hard  as  stone-ware.'  Iw  colonr  ranges  from  a  deep  red  to  a 
pale  sti-aw,  and  its  texture  and  density  vary  in  specimens  found 
in  different  localities.  Ancient  works  in  terra-cotta  are  distin- 
guished from  the  modern  by  their  greater  lightness  and  softness. 
The  mode  of  working  in  this  material  was  by  forming  the  pre- 
pared clay  into  the  required  shape  by  means  of  the  fingers,  or 
with  peculiar  tools  called  kanahoi.  To  give  the  finer  toache«^ 
tlie  nails  were  employed,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  art  of  working  thus  in  terrarcotta  was  of  great  antiquity. 
The  invention  of  it  was  claimed  by  the  Corinthians,  who  are 
said  to  have  exhibited  in  the  Nymphteum  of  their  city  speci- 
mens of  the  first  efforts  in  it  from  the  hand  of  the  celebrated 
potter  Dihutades.  In  order  to  preserve  the  likeness  of  his 
daughter's  lover,  he  moulded  in  terra-cotta  the  shadow  of 
his  profile  on  the  wall ;  and  this  production  is  said  to  have 
existed  in  the  Nymphseum  when  the  city  was  stormed  by  Mum- 
mius.^  The  invention  was,  however,  also  claimed  by  the  Sa- 
mians,  who  maintained  that  Hb<ecuB  and  Theodorus,  who  were 
sculptors  in  bronze,  and  who  flourished  about  the  Olympiad  zxx. 

Ill,  Mu8.  Ac  SjvrcB,  p.  10. 
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B,c.  667,  had  first  practised  ihe  art  of  modelliDg.'  As  the 
early  sculptors  cast  their  bronzes  solid,  like  the  Egyptiaos,  who 
are  supposed  to  liave  been  the  fathers  of  the  art,  it  is  evident 
that  modelling  in  clay  must  have  preceded  working  in  bronze. 
To  Dibntades  is  also  ascribed  the  mixing  of  ruddle,  or  ochre, 
with  the  clay,  in  order  to  impart  to  it  a  warmer  tone. 

Pausanias  mentions  having  seen  in  the  Basilica  at  Athens  two 
remarkable  terra-cotta  groups  in  salient  relief,  representiog 
Theseus  killing  the  rohber  Skiron,  and  Heos  or  Aurora  carrying 
off  Kephalt^  These  groups,  which  were  of  considerable  size, 
were  modelled.'  It  appears  certain  that  the  SicyoDtan  artist 
Lyeistratus,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Lysippus,*  was  the  first 
to  make  casts  of  statues  by  means  of  terra-cotta  moulds.  By 
this  means  the  principal  statues  of  Greece  were  multiplied,  just 
as  works  of  art  are  in  the  present  day  by  plaster-casts.  A  few 
ancient  statues  of  terra-cotta  existed  in  the  shrines  of  Greece 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  as  that  in  the  temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine  at  Tritsea  in  Arcadia;  and  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus 
at  Athens,  where  there  was  a  composition  representing  one  of 
the  kings  of  Athens  entertaining  Bacchus  and  the  other  gods  at 
table.*  Some  artists  of  the  later  schools  combined  the  plastic 
art  with  tliat  of  painting,  and  the  celebrated  Zeuxis  was  accus- 
tomed to  model  in  terra-cotta  the  subjects  which  he  afterwards 
painted.  Many  of  his  works  existed  in  Ambracia  at  the  time 
that  city  was  captured,  and  its  masterpieces  of  art  were  dragged 
to  Borne  by  Fulvius  Nobilior.  Fasiteles,  on  artist  who  Uved  at 
Bome  in  (he  time  of  Fompey,  always  first  modelled  his  statues 
in  terra-cotta,  and  used  to  call  the  plastic  art  the  mother  of 
statuary  and  carving.'  One  Aphrodisius  Epaphus,  son  of  De- 
metrius, is  called  a  sculptor  making  painted  figures  in  encaustic, 
perhaps  of  terra-cotta,  in  an  inscription.*  Some  clay  figures 
appear  to  have  been  of  a  toreutic  nature,  having  parts  of  the 
body  executed  in  a  different  material.  Such  works,  indeed, 
were  rare;  but  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  combination  was 
much  modified  by  the  colours  with  which  all  terra-cotta  figures 
were  painted.     Nor  were  such  works  unknown  in  Assyrian  arL 

'  PUd.,  xuv.  12,  43;  PoncAa,  Rea.  ^  ticbe  Opcre  in  PloBtitn,'  Roma,  1842, 
Satnioi.,  91.  !  p.  7. 

'  Poo*.,  i.  3,  1 ;  PUnj,  N.  H..  xxx».        '  Panfl.,  i.  7. 
t.  12;    Btuihius,   Ailverear.,  xJii.   28:        '  CampAiia,  loc.  cit. ;  Sillig.,  Dit^t.  of 
KitterhuAius,    Sacr.   Lect.,    viii.   e.   9:    A»tUtiof  Aiitiquity,8yo,London,  1836; 
Trillor.  Oba.  Gril..  iv.  6.  ■  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  iwv.  12, 45. 

'  PliD.,  iKT.  12, 41 :  Campmio, '  An-        ■  Borkli,  Corp.  Iiierr.  Onor.  iii.  34!). 
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That  tlieee  models  were  also  made  in  plaster,  appears  fi-oia 
the  account  given  by  Fausanias  of  the  statue  of  t)ie  Olympian 
Jupiter  at  Megara,  Tbeocosmos,  an  artist  of  that  town,  had 
undertaken  to  make  the  statue  of  gold  and  ivory;  but  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Feloponnesian  war  put  a  stop  to  bis  labours. 
When  Paasanias  saw  it,  only  the  head  of  the  god  was  con- 
structed of  gold  and  iTory,  the  other  portions  of  the  fignre  being 
made  of  pypsum  and  terra-cotta.'  The  Athene  Skiras^  was 
made  of  clay  or  plaster,  and  one  of  Am- 
phictyob^  was  of  the  some  material.  At 
a  later  period  the  Boman  writers  mention 
an  Apollo  of  gypsum*  and  a  Liber  Pater.* 
Portions  of  ancient  statues  of  gypsum,  of 
fine  workmanship  and  appropriately  co- 
loured, have  been  found  in  Cyprus,  and 
are  now  in  the  British  Museuni. 

The  immense  number  of  terra-cotta 
objects  at  Athens  is  alluded  to  by  the 
pseudo-Diceearchus'  and  by  Demosthenes.' 
It  appears  that  on  certain  festive  occasioDS 
in  Greece,  there  were  competitive  exhi- 
bitions of  clay  figures  and  other  objects  of 
art ;  which  accounts  for  the  excellence 
attained  in  these  productions.  Such 
statues  esisted  till  a  late  period  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  is  mentioned  in  an 
epigram  of  Niesenetns,  that  there  was  a 
celebrated  statue  of  Mercury  at  Constan- 
tinople ;*  yet  few  figures  of  any  size  have 
come  down  to  us.  There  are  in  the 
British  Museum  two  statues  of  Muses  from 
Pozzuoli,  about  3  feet  high ;  and  a  torso, 
probably  of  a  terminal  Priapus,  of  the 
size  of  life,  the  head  and  arms  of  which 
are  wanting.  A  Mercury,  the  size  of  life,  is  also  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Vatican.  But  there  are  no  statues  of  this  material  of 
any  great  dimensions  extant,  which  can  be  referred  to  au  ancient 
period  of  art.      All  have   perished   amidst   the  wreck  of  the 


Mo.  101.— Tem-coti.flpire  of 
r»lku-4Ui«H.    From  jtgrl- 


■  Paueaniae,  i.  40. 

*  EuirtathioB,  niftd,  nv. 

'  PaQBanios,  ii. 

'  Prudentius,  Apophthegm,,  450. 


•  Pinnicus,  Error.  Prof.  Eel. 

•  Biij  'EkKdSo!,  lib.  i.  p.  182. 
'  Philipp.  i.  9. 

•  Antholugia  a  Jiivobz<,  turn.  i.  p.  205, 
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BhrineB  and  palaces.  Neither  hare  any  inoalds  in  terra-cdttn 
for  the  casting  of  bronze  statues  been  discovered,  althongli  it 
is  evident  that  they  mast  have  been  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
The  chief  attention  of  inferior  artists  was  directed  to  the 
production  of  email  tcrra-cotta  figures,  which  the  Greeks  used 
either  as  ornaments  or  as  their  household  gods.  They  rarely 
exceed  9  inches  in  length,  and  resemble  tJie  modern  plaster 
rasts.  They  were  called  pelinoi,^  "  clays,"  or  odrakitia  torea- 
maia  f  and  one  of  these,  representing  Hephiestus,  presided  over 
the  hearth.  They  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Ticinity 
of  the  large  cities  of  antiquity,  and  many  specimens  are  pre- 
serred  in  the  Museums  of  Europe.  Numerous  specimens  have 
been  discovered  recently  in  the  little  island  of  Oalymna,^  and 
outride  the  walls  of  ancient  Tarsus.*  The  Cyren&ica  has  also 
produced  many — some  exceedingly  charming.'  Many  of  these 
are  repetitions  of  one  another.  A  careful  examination  shows 
that  they  were  made  by  the  same  process  as  the  modem  plaster- 
casts.  A  model  figure,  prolypoa,  was  first  made  in  terra-cotta 
■  with  the  modeller's  tools,  and  from  this  was  taken  a  mould, 
typot,  apparently  also  in  terra-cotta,  seldom  in  more  than  tno 
pieces,  which  was  then  baked.  The  figures,  technically  called 
ectt/jM,  were  made  from  this  mould  I^  pressing  into  it  the  clay, . 
formed  into  a  thin  crust,  thus  leaving  the  figure  hollow. 
Usually  the  base  was  open,  and  at  the  back  were  holes,  either 
to  allow  the  clay  to  contract  without  cracking,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  the  image  to  the  wall.  When  the  wet  figure  was  with- 
drawn from  the  mould,  it  must  have  been  carefully  dried,  and 
then  retouched  by  the  modeller.  Finally  it  was  consigned  to 
the  furnace,  and  baked  at  a  low  temperature.  Many  of  these 
little  figures  are  of  the  most  remote  period,  and  exhibit  the 
state  of  the  art  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  or  the  fabled  age  of  the 
Diedalids.*  Superstitious  ideas  were  connected  with  small 
terra-cotta  figures.' 

The  method  of  colouring  these  fignres  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Greeks  had  a  body  of 
artists  who  were  solely  employed  in  painting  statues,  bas-reliefs, 
and   other  architectural   ornaments.^     Two  modes  principally 

■  Aristoph.  Arei  436.  :      ■  Glarac,  Mna.  de  Sculpt.,  p.  90  a. 

*  ArtemidofaB,  Oneir.  IT.  c  lUv.  |      *  Gerbord,  Ueber  die  Metroon,  4to, 

•  Areli,  Am.,  1848,  p.  277.  i  Berl.,  1851,  Taf.  3. 

<  Barker,  *  LartB  nud  Pcuatee,'  Svo.        '  Hcsychiua,  voco  iatpdicit. 
Txtml.  18.^3,  p.  145.  '      •  Plato,  Rcpub.,  iv.  4a0:  vl.327.328. 
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prevailed.  Id  the  first  tbe  whole  ground  of  the  figure  or  bas- 
relief  was  coloured  celestial  blue,  and  the  relieved  parts  were 
picked  out  with  red,  yellow,  and  white.  The  faces,  especialljr 
in  the  old  style  of  the  art,  were  painted  of  a  deep  red,  as  among 
the  Egyptians.'  In  other  iDstances  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  coloured  with  the  most  harmonious  distribution  of  tints  by 
artists  of  renonn,  as  in  the  case  of  Damophilus  and  Gorgasus. 
Tlie  celebrated  Posis,  a  contemporary  of  Varro,  executed  sucli 
exquiuite  plastic  imitations  of  fruits  in  terra-cotta,  that  they  were 
mistaken  ibr  the  objects  themselves ;  which  could  not  have  been 
effected  except  by  painting  them,  like  the  artificial  fnuts  in 
wax  at  the  present  day.  A  great  number  of  terra-cotta  statues 
have  been  painted  with  flat  colours  like  distemper,  consisting 
of  ocbrous  or  opaque  colours  mixed  with  chalk  and  size,  or  with 
white  of  e^.  These  paints  were  so  used  as  to  give  tlie  figures 
a  gay  and  lively  look,  without  any  design  of  imitating  natura 
They  were  laid  on  after  the  terra-cotta  had  been  baked,  and  are 
not  very  solid,  but  peel  off  easily.  The  tints  are  pure,  and  not 
shaded;  and  the  colours  usually  employed  are  white,  red, 
yellow,  blue,  and  violet.^  In  the  archaic  figures  the  favourite 
colours  are  blue  and  red.  The  former  is  seen  on  tbe  chiton  and 
tunic  of  the  seated  figure  of  a  goddess,  brought  from  Athens, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  while  several  figures  of  the 
same  early  period  liave  their  garments  either  coloured  red,  or 
else  the  borders  marked  out  in  that  colour.  At  a  later  period 
blue  prevaUed  for  the  draperies;  but  the  borders  and 
selvages  of  tunics,  aiid  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  garment, 
were  coloured  pink,  which  had  then  become  fashionable  among 
artists,  and  was  veiy  promiscuously  employed.  As  an  example 
is  given  the  figure  of  an  Aphrodite  from  Gales,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Tbe  face  and  arms  of  the  goddess  are  white, 
the  wreath  is  coloured  pink,  the  hair  is  a  light  red,  the  diploid 
talaric  tunic — the  lady's  gown — b  blue  with  a  kind  of  pink 
apron,  the  necklace  yellow,  probably  in  imitation  of  gold. 
Several  other  figures,  representing  Muses,  have  Iheir  tunics 
pink  and  white,  or  pink  and  blue.  A  charming  little  figure 
of  Marsyas,  seated,  crouching,  and  playing  on  the  double 
pipes,  is  coloured  pink  (No,  165) ;  a  rbyton,  representing  the 

'  Campana,25.   Compare  Virgil,  Eel.  i  were  gilded;   Mar^l,  Epigr.,  iv.  39; 
X.  27,  aiid  tha  commentatoTB ;   Pliny,    Juren.,  xi.  116. 

Nut.  Hist.,  xxxiii.  1,  36.  TLeie  is  rea-  '  ClatBc,  MuBiie  de  Seulptuic,  Poiiie 
son  to  suppose  that  in  later  times  they  |  Technique,  30. 
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face  of  Silenus,  a  Pun,  and  a  Trojan  or  Asiatic,  are  of  the  same 
colour.     Yellow,  a  colour  which  more  readily  flies,  is  not  so 
frequently  found ;  but  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Fortune,  another 
of  that  of  Ganymede  holding  a  cock,  and  a  yase  in  the  sbB)>e 
of  a  panther,  are  of  this  colour.     Green  is  occasionally  seen,  as 
on  the  acanthus  leaf  on  the  helmet  of  the  statue  of  Athene 
before  mentioned,  and  on  Bome  other  specimens.     Purples  and 
browns  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
White  was  used  at  all  perioiis  for  the 
flesh  and  garments  of  females ;  but  it 
IB  often  difficult  to  determine  whether 
it  may  not  be  only  the  leueoma,  or 
priming,  from  which  the  colour  has 
dropped.     Black  appears  only  nirely, 
and  in  accessories.     Of  gilding  there 
are  many  remains,  but  it  was  sparingly 
applied,  the  lingering  remains  of  good 
taste  prohibiting  a  too  profuse  em- 
ployment of  this   reflecting  surface. 
It  is  found  upon  terra-cotta  vases  in 
Etruscan  tombs.    A  small  head,  either 
of  Jupiter  or  ^sculapius,  io  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  has  gold-leaf  adhering 
to  the  hair,  which  was  anciently  gilt. 
Some  small   medallions,  with  heads 
of  Pallas  and  of  the  Goi^ns,  from 
Athens,  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
gilt.'    Some  terra-cotta  affixes,  shaped 
like  Erotes,  and  the  forepart  of  chi- 
mteras,   projecting  from   a   vase,  are 
also  gilded. 

There   is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  colours  employed  in  painting  ko.  ioi.-coi<iain]  pinnot 

terra^coltas  were  made  from  the  same  Apbrodue.  ivomfiuet 

earths,  though  of  a  coarser  kind,  as  the  ware  itself.  Some 
information  on  this  matter  has  been  preserved  by  Theophrastus, 
Vitrovius,  Dioscorides,  and  others.  For  white  the  painters  used 
a  white  earth  from  Melos,  and  white  lead.  The  reds  were  com- 
posed of  a  red  earth,  probably  ochre  from  Sinope,  and  vermilion, 
the  last  especially  for  walls.     Yellow  was  obtained  from  Scyrus 


'  Olarac,  KlUB^  <]c  Sculpture,  Partic  Technique,  30. 
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und  Lyrlia.  Of  arsenic,  sandarac,  and  orpiment  little  use  was 
made ;  but  a  yellow  ocbre  was  obtained  by  burning  a  red  earth. 
The  Egyptian  smalt  served  for  blue,  as  may  be  seen  still  on 
many  terra-eottas.  Cyprian  blue  was  also  employed.  Indigo  was 
discovered  at  a  later  period.  Copper  green  was  obtained  from 
many  spots,  and  mixed  with  white  or  black.  White  was  made 
from  the  burnt  lees  of  wine,  or  from  ivory.'  Pliny  evidently 
speaks  of  a  painter  upon  terra-cotta  in  the  words,  "  in  the 
painted  pottery  and  encaustic  f  and  such  specimens  will  pro- 
bably be  found.  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
certain  roof-tiles  have  preserved  their  colour  owing  to  encaustic 
painting.  Among  the  Greeks,  however,  terntrcottas  were  gene- 
rally painted  in  tempera  with  colours,  among  which  red  pre- 
dominated. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  enumerate  all  the  various 
forms  and  subjects  represented  in  terra-cotta.  Among  the 
figures  are  found  the  principal  gods  of  the  Hellenic  Pantheon, 
and  a  variety  of  local  divinities.  The  earliest  of  these,  in  their 
general  treatment  and  accessories,  present  the  characteristics  of 
the  hieratic  school  of  art.  The  principal  figures  are  of  Demeter 
or  Ceres,  Persephone,  the  Muse  Polyhymnia,  Aphroditi-,  the 
Erotes.  Together  with  the  representations  of  divinities^  are 
found  those  of  sacred  animals ;  such  as  the  cattle  of  Zeus,  and 
the  swine  of  Demeter  or  Ceres;  or  sacred  furniture,  such  as 
footstools,  and  even  small  chairs.^  At  a  more  advanced  period 
of  fictile  art,  the  treatment  becomes  freer,  and  the  range  of 
subjects  more  varied.  Jiacchie,  or  Muses,  in  a  variety  of  atti- 
tudes, and  figures  taken  from  the  Satyric  drama  frequently  occur. 
Actors  occasionally  are  found.  After  the  conquest  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  by  the  Romans,  grotesque  and  caricatured 
forms  are  introduced,  such  as  dwarfs,  moriones,  and  other 
depraved  creations  of  Roman  taste.' 

Many  of  these  little  figures,  in  the  shape  of  animals  and  other 
objects,  such  as  goats,  pigs,  pigeons,  turtoise.«,  footstools,  Ac, 
seem,  like  the  ncurospasta  or  maroquins,  to  have  been  toys,  since 
they  liave  been  found  deposited  with  the  bodies  of  children  in 
tlie  tombs  of  Melos  and  Athens.^    In  other  cases  they  may  have 

'  Hirt,  Gnsch.  dit  bild.  Kunst.  165,  4,  liv. 3,  5,  S,  it.  II,  12, 13.  U ;  Caylus, 

lUG;  Stieglitz,  Veber  ilie  Malilarnrben,  Rocueil,  t.  iii.  pi.  li.  No.  1. 
8vo,  Lips.  1817.  *  DdKlwell,  Tour,  i,  416. 

»  Nat.  HiBl.,  lib.  ixiTi.  c.  xxv.  s.  64.         •  Ibid.,  i.  41G-448. 

'  Panofka,  Teniu-otl*.n,  i.  and  foil.;        '  Bronguiart  nnd  Biocreui,  Mus.  do 

Agiiici;urt,  Recueil.  pi.  Tiii.  3.  xiii.  1,  2,  SlvrcB,  11). 
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been  Totive  offerings  to  tho  god",  such  aiiathemata  being  offered 
by  the  poor.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  charmed  with  the  f^ace 
and  spirit  of  many  of  these  objects,  which  belong  to  alt  periods 
of  Grecian  art,  from  the  old,  or  as  it  has  been  called  the 
Elgyptian  style,  down  to  the  middle  age  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Mitny  of  them  are  copies  of  the  atatu^s  adored  in  the  shrines; 
others  are  sketches  of  noted  persons  of  the  day,  such  as 
emperors,  philosophers,  gladiators,  and  horse-riders.  Groups 
ore  of  rarer  occurrence  than  single  figures,  but  occur  as  boxers, 
players  at  tutragcdoi,  or  "  knucltle  bones,"  aud  boxers  engaged 
in  pugilistic  encounters.     A  few  busts  iire  found. 

Besides  the  small  figures  just  described,  objects  in  bas-relief 
have  occasionally  been  found  in  sepulchres,  especially  in  those 
of  Milo,  the  ancient  Melos.  They  are  flat  slabs  of  irregular  ■ 
shape,  the  bas-relief  being  upon  one  side  only,  with  the  parts 
between  either  reserred  or  hollow,  and  having  holes,  apparently 
for  pegs  or  nails,  to  attach  them  to  the  wall.  The  materia), 
after  having  been  pressed  into  the  mould,  has  been  scraped 
away  at  the  back,  leaving  a  very  flat  surface.  These  bas-reliers 
were  painted  in  the  same  style  as  the  figures  in  terra-cotta.  In 
the  British  Museum  are  portions  of  several  such  reliefs,  repre- 
senting Eellerophon  destroying  the  Chimsra,  Perseus  killing 
Medusa,  Apollo  and  the  deer,  the  Sphinx  devouring  Hsemon, 
the  son  of  Creon,  a  dancing  Bacchante  or  Mienad  with  crotala, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  poets  Alcseus  and  Sappho.'  In  the 
Berlin  Museum  is  one  with  the  subject  of  Helle  crosning  the 
Hellespont  on  the  ram.*  Another,  in  the  possession  of  Professor 
Ross,  of  Halle,  represents  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar.' 
One  found  at  jEgiua  exhibited  the  chariot  of  the  hyperborean 
Artemis,  drawn  by  two  gryphons  and  driven  by  Eros.*  A  few 
others  have  been  found,'  but  it  is  not  known  to  what  use  these 
objects  were  applied.  They  may,  however,  probably  have  been 
the  prototype  slabs  of  the  friezes  with  which  small  tombs  were 
ontamented,'  or  decorations  for  soffits  of  ceilings,  the  agalmala 


'  HilIingeD,ADC.  Un,  H<iii.,ii.  2, 
Hiiller,  AicLooIogie  der  Kniul,  i 
S1,S2.  ;ii.  65. 

'  Arch.  Zeit..  iii.  taf.  27,  p.  37  ff.,  214  '  Raoul  Rochelte,  Ant.  Chr^t.  iii.  2J, 
et  •oq. ;  Neue  Folge,  i.  p.  45  tl  aeq.         |  Pt  seq. :  Ross,  iDBel  Biise,  iii.  19. 

•  Otto  Juhn,  Berirbte  di-r  k.  Saclie-  ;  *  They  cnn  hardly  havo  been  doco- 
ischen  GncllKhaft  dcr  WisBtnsrhnft,  rationeforBhields.  Milller, 'Alcliaolnftio 
1848,  B.  123  tt  Beq.  der  KuQst,'  g  9C,  d.  23,  p.  70. 
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which  Faosanias  saw  in  the  royal  hall  at  Athens.'  Of  a  similar 
nature  were  the  email  ma.«ka,  chiefly  of  Gorgons'  heads,  which 
were  also  either  inlaid  or  attikched  to  walls  or  other  objects. 
Some  of  these  masks,  or  prosopa,  were  designed  for  religious 
purposes,  and  hung,  like  the  oxciila,  on  trees,  whilst  others  were 
apph'ed  to  architectural  decoration.  We  may  here  also  mention 
the  small  figures,  heads  and  other  objects  in  salient  relief  which 
were  attached  as  decorations,  procroasi,  to  the  sides  and  handles 
of  terra-cotta  yasea  Some  of  these  ornaments  were  small 
circular  medallious,  stamped  with  Got^ons'  heads  in  bas-relief, 
and  are  among  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  examples  of  this 
branch  of  fictile  art.  These  decorations  were  painted,  and  at 
a  later  time  even  gilded.  Studs,  fleuretles,  and  antefixial  orna> 
ments,  or  enAlemaia,  in  salient  relief,  were  also  modelled  sepa- 
rately  or  stamped  in  moulds,  and  then  affixed  to  vases  when  the 
clay  was  wet.  A  singular  little  monument,  probably  a  votive 
tablet,  has  in  relief  a  figure  of  Diana  full-face  and  standing, 
with  a  Greek  inscription  under  it.* 

Colonel  Boss  found  at  Leucas,  in  Acamania,  a  perfect  terra- 
cotta impression  from  a  coin  of  Larissa.  It  may  have  been  the 
trial-piece  of  a  die-sinker  or  foi^er,  since  persons  of  that  class, 
as  among  the  Romans,  possibly  employed  the  finer  qualities  of 
this  material  to  assist  their  nefarious  practices.  Many  terra- 
cotta medallions,  with  subjects  and  impressions  on  both  sides 
accompanied  by  inscriptions,  have  been  found.  They  were 
impressed  from  engraved  stones ;  one  had  a  square  buckler, 
club  and  quiver,  and  "  of  Nikippns"  in  Greek ;  another  a  female 
head  with  recurved  wings,  and  on  the  reverse  a  dolphin  and 
tortoise  with  the  syllable  "  The  .  ."  One  large  medallion  had 
the  impression  of  three  gems,  a  sandal,  dancing  satyr,  and  lion. 
It  had  two  holes  for  suspension.    Their  use  is  unknown. 

There  are  but  few  notices  in  the  ancient  writers  respecting 
the  prices  paid  for  fictile  objects.  In  the  fables  ascribed  to 
jEeop,'  Hermes  is  described  entering  the  shop  of  a  sculptor,  and 
asking  the  price  of  a  Zeus.  The  sculptor  values  it  at  a  drachma 
— a  figure  of  Hera  at  rather  more ;  but  if  the  purchaser  will 
take  the  two,  he  is  offered  a  Hermes  into  the  bargain.  From  the 
low  price  it  would  seem  that  the  figures  meant  must  have  been 
terra-cottas,  though  the  maker  of  these  is  generally  called  a 
potter,  or  koroplathos,  not  a  sculptor,  by  the  Greek  writers. 

'  1.3,  1,3,4.  i  ATolio,  II.  tav.  vii.  ■  Fab.,  reiliii.;  cF.  Fah.  cccxx. 
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Another  use  to  which  term-cotia  was  applied  was  for  mak- 
iDg  small  cones  or  pyramids  to  suspend  ronnd  tlie  necks  of 
cattle.  They  are  about  3^  iiicliea  long,  and  perforated  at  the 
top.  They  are  frequently  found  in  the  fields  in  Greece,  and 
especially  in  Attica.  In  general  they  are  painted  black  and 
red,  and  those  found  in  Corcyra  are  inscribed.  Dodwell  *  saw 
flome  in  the  collection  of  S.  Prosalinda  with  the  inscriptions  "  the 
luouutitin  of  Phalax,"  "  S'enns,"  "  of  Jiipiler  the  cattle-feeder." 
An  object  similar  in  form  was  found  in  a  sepulchre  at  the 
Pinens,  the  apex  of  which  terminated  in  the  heads  of  Atys. 
This  appears  to  hare  been  the  weight  of  a  steelyard.^  The 
cones  found  at  Kertch  had  A  on  one  side,  and  on  the  umler  side 
impressions  of  engraved  stones,  and  a  @  on  tlie  upper  side. 
Other  terra-cotta  objects  were  discovered  with  them.  Others 
found  at  Corfu  had  invocations  to  females,  as  "Hail  Epiktesis, 
Cleoxena,  Artemoklea." ' 

A  number  of  cones  perforated  vertically  are  found  all  over 
Greece  and  Italy,  the  use  of 
which  is  unknown.  Like 
those  just  described,  they 
may  haye  been  attached  to 
the  necks  of  animals,  or  sus- 
pended to  tlje  ends  of  gar- 
ments. They  have  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be 
weights,   or   t«    have   been 

used  at  the  corners  of  gar-  '  *^      -  "n  •     rm„   ,rrjn. 

ments  for  holding  down  the  drapery. 

Several  of  these  cones  and  truncated  pyiamids  have  been 
exhumed  by  excavations  in  the  Crimea,  near  Sebastopol  and 
Kertch.  Those  there  discovered  had  on  the  apex  the  im- 
pression of  the  seal  of  finger-iings,  representing  heads  and  other 
objects.  Many  were  found  inside  sixteen  pithoi,  discovered  in 
an  edifice  near  Sebastopol.     They  resemble  bells  in  shape. 

Some  flat  discs  of  pale  rel  and  yellow  terracotta,  in  the 
Briti^  Museum,  about  >!^  inches  diameter,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Barker  in  excavations  made  at  Taiiius,  are  pierced  near  the 
circumference  with  two  holes  for  a  cord  to  pass  tlirough.  On 
one  side  they  hare  in  relief  a  star,  the  letters  A  and  E.     One  of 

I  ToDr,  i.  34,  33,4to,  Lond.  1819.        I  p.  35;  Paccandi,  [om.ii.  p.  17ft;  Miwto- 
'  Ibid.,  p.  458,  lidi,  '  Coreytii,'  p.  207. 

•  Mug.  Nan.,  73-75 ;  Pmiefi,  leu.  2,  | 
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these  discs,  of  fine  yeilow  clay,  has  in  a  label  FHMIfi,  Hemic, 
probably  the  commeDcemeDt  of  a  iiatne.  Aoother  (found  at 
Tarsus)  bad  incised  upon  it,  before  the  clay  bad  been  baked,  the 
name  of  "  Apollos,"  in  letters  of  the  first  century  a.d.'  Tlieir 
use  is  unkuowD,  but  may  have  been  similar  to  that  of  tbe  cones. 
Similar  discs  were  also  discovered  by  Sir  C,  Fellowes  in  Lyeia, 
Some  convex  discs  stamped  with  a  small  head  in  relief  were 
found  at  HalicarQassus.  They  were  perforated  in  one  place, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  weights  to  bold  the  threads 
of  the  loom,  similar  weights  being  in  use  at  the  present  day 
amongst  the  Grepks. 

Certain  glands  of  terra-cotta,  in  shape  of  an  olive  and  size  of 
a  hen's-egg,  have  been  found  at  Neti  or  Noto, 
Panormua,  Catania,  in  the  plains  of  Assoro  in 
Sicily,  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  used 
for  the  ballots  of  the  tribes,  as  they  are  inscribed 
the  first  tribe,  the  second  tribe,  the  thii-d  tribe, 
and  bear  tbe  names  Fhintias,  Fhilias,  Tyndaris, 
Philoumenos  son  of  Arce6ilaus,and  others.  They 
have  been  conjectured  to  be  tesseree  like  the 
bronze  tickets  of  the  judges  of  the  Heliastic 
tribunal  at  Athens,  or  employed  for  voting.* 

Several  children's  dolls  of  terra-cotta  have 
been  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  Athens.'  They 
are  cast  in  a  mould  ;  the  bodies,  legs,  and  arms 
are  formed  of  separate  pieces  pierced  with  a 
hole,  so  that  they  might  be  connected  and 
moved  with  a  string,  like  the  modem  mario- 
nettes or  pnppets.  Hence  their  name,  neuro- 
spasia.  All  of  them  represent  females,  many  of 
them  a  dancer  holding  the  hrotala  or  castanets  in 
the  hands.  One  variety  has  the  upper  part  of 
the  figure  only  placed  as  a  flat  semi-elliptical 
base,  upon  which  it  rose  and  fell  as  pulled  with 
No.  io4-Tfrn.<oti«  tbe  cord;  they  are  coloured  like  the  other  terra- 
cottas. These  dolls  or  puppets  are  mentioned 
in  the  Greek  writers.     Xenophon,  in  his  '  Symposium,'  or  Ban- 

'  Barker,  'LDtea  nnd  rennles,'  8vo,  ZciUch.RirAUertli.  184(i,n.98,8. 784-9. 
Lonii.  1853,  p.  'US2.  '  Dodwell,  Tour,  i,  439.    Tlic  one  ho 

'  Alosi,   '  Li'tterc  biille  Ghiaiido  di  ineDtioni)  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Millingon 

Pinnaio.'  8vo,  rnlcrmn,  It'l,').     Bockb,  \s  now  in  the  Brituli  Musium. 
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qnet,  iatroduceR  Socrates  inquirmg  of  aa  exhibitor  of  tliese 
puppetB,  what  he  cliieSy  relieB  upon  ia  tlie  world.'  "It  is," 
he  replies,  "a  great  number  of  fools;  for  such  are  those  who 
sapport  me  by  the  pleasure  they  take  in  my  performances." 
"  Ah ! "  remarks  one  of  the  guests,  "  I  heard  you  tlie  other  day 
praying  that  wherever  you  went  there  might  be  abundance  of 
bread  and  wine,  aud  a  plentiful  lack  of  good  sen^e."  Aristotle 
also'  mentions  certain  dolls  as  moving  their  limbs  and  winking 
their  eyes;  but  this  can  hardly  refer  to  terracotta  figures. 
Lucian  also  describes  terra-cotta  dolls,  korai  or  nymphat^  painted 
red  and  blue. 

According  to  Clemens  of  Alexandria,*  the  invention  of  lamps 
was  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  fierodolus  mentions  not 
only  the  feast  of  lamps  at  Sais,*  but  also  the  lamp  which  burnt 
beside  the  cow-shaped  sarcophagus  of  Mycerinus,  in  the  same 
city,  but  no  terra  or  other  lamp  has  been  found  in  ancient 
Egypt.*  In  Greece  lamps  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  latter 
antbor;'  and  when  Aristophanes  flourished,  tliey  were  the 
common  indoor  light.  According  to  Axionicus,  a  writer  of  the 
Middle  Comedy,  they  were  made  of  earth.'  The  wick  was 
called  ihryallts,  dlychnion,  and  pMomos;'  the  holes  for  the 
wicks,*  myktereB,^" 

Lamps  of  the  usual  circular  shape,  wilh  one  nozzle  and  a 
small  handle,  have  been  found  at  Athens,  Tarsus,  and  iu  other 
part£  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  They  are  of  the  age  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  probably  of  the  6rst  and  second  century  of  our 
era,  and  exactly  resemble  those  found  at  Rome.  On  one  is  the 
bag-relief  of  a  Bacchante  killing  a  kid,  a  copy  of  the  work  of 
Scopas."  A  lamp  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  representing  a 
boy  reclining  on  a  couch,  resembles  the  terra-cotta  figures,  and 
is  coloured.  It  has  the  nozzle  at  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and  is  a 
truly  elegant  design.  These  lamps  are  made  o(  a  fine  clay, 
which  has  been  moulded  and  baked.  Their  technical  pecu- 
liarities will  be  more  fully  desiribed  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  Bom  an  lamps. 

'  0.  i*.  B.  55.  *  II.  e.  62. 

•  De  Huiido,  8.  6.    Dodwell,  Tour,  i.  ,  •  II.  c  ISO. 

4i0.  '  Mb  dfEcribtB  eTeiiing  by  the  term 

■  Lexipli..  a.  22;HQUer,Arcfa.,B.  303,  I  ti ft  ^ixt-r  iLfi,,  lib.  vii.  c.  215. 

4,  p.  i0.i,  who  citi-s  lucli  dolls  in  the  '  ^  Pollux,  x.  12i. 

Muwuni  of  Naplea.    Cf.  Sibyllin.   iii.  •  Ibid,,  115.  "Ibid, 

p.  449,  Giill.  "  PtHokcIberR,  Dio  Grtbtr.  Tor.  Iii. 

'  Stmro.,  i.  1(5,  p,  3G2,  P. 
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The  Greek  lampa  are  distinguished  from  the  Eoman  by  their 
.  superior  fineness,  smaller  size, paler  clay,  and  more  delicate  art; 
but  above  all,  by  thoir  iDscriptions.  They  assume  a  great 
variety  of  shapes.  A  lamp  fonnd  at  Pozzuoli,  near  the  ancient 
Baiee,  and  now  in  the  British  Musenm,  is  formed  like  two  linman 
feet  in  sandals.  Another  lamp,  engraTed  by  Passeri,  has  the 
head  of  a  bull  in  harness,  and  the  inscription  AP8EM(1AI) 
lEPOC,  "sacred  to  Diana,"indicating  that  it  probably  belonged 
to  some  temple  of  that  goddess.^  A  most  remarkable  lamp  also 
from  Pozzuoli,  and  which  from  the  Durand  collection  passed 
into  that  of  Mr.  Hope,  is  20  inches  long,  and  fasliioned  in  the 
shape  of  a  boat  or  a  trireme.  All  the  numerous  subjects  witli 
which  it  is  ornamented  refer  to  the  pseudo-Egyptian  religion, 
which  prevailed  so  extensively  in  the  Koman  empire  from  the 
a^e  of  Tiberius  to  that  of  the  Antonines,  and  which  at  times 
became  the  heresy  of  the  court.  On  it  is  inscribed'  "a  pro- 
sperous voyage,"  expressing  either  the  name  of  the  vessel,  or  a 
prayer  on  behalf  of  the  person  who  presented  it  as  a  votive 
offering.  At  the  bottom  is  the  following  inscription  in  large 
characters :  ^  "  Accept  me,  who  am  Helioserapis,"  or  the  Sun 
and  Sempis.* 

As  all  these  Greek  lamps  are  of  the  period  of  the  Boman 
dominion,  they  have  inscriptions  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
found  at  the  bottom  of  Roman  lamps,  consisting  either  of  the 
name  of  a  potter  in  the  genitive  case,  or  occasioruilly  the 
names  of  emperors,  as  Gains,  Caius,  Diocletian;  or  their  titles, 
as  Germanicus,  Pius,  Augustus.  The  design  of  these  inscriptions 
is,  however,  by  no  means  clear;  and  we  cannot  determine 
whether  they  signify  that  the  clay  of  which  the  lamps  were 
made  was  taken  from  an  imperial  estate,  or  mark  the  date  or 
occasion  of  their  manufacture ;  or  that  they  were  fabricated  by 
imperial  freedmen  ;  or  in  potteries  erected  by  certain  emperors 
on  their  own  domains;  or,  lastly, that  they  were  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  imperial  household  or  of  the  public  ofRces. 

Greek  lumps  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of 
ancient  Greek  cities.  Several  hundred  were  discovered  in  the 
excavations  made  by  Mr.  Barker  at  Tarsus,  and  by  Mr.  Newton 
at  Calymna.  He  also  found  in  his  excavations  at  Cnidus  about 
600  lamps  of  plain  terra-cotta  of  the  coarsest  style  of  art,  the 

'  Piisscri,  i.  tav.  scviii.,  who,  how-  t      '  EVHAOIA. 
over,  atntes  tbat  the  lamp  U  of  Roman        ■  AABE  ME  TON  HAtOCEPAniK. 

IMUitu.  I      '  Cat,  Dnr.,  1777. 
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produce  of  one  fumnce.'  The  subjects  were  almost  till  aiiiuials 
and  uninteresting.  Besides  these,  he  Found  at  the  same  locality 
an  immense  number  of  lamps  of  black  or  bluish-black  ware, 
with  very  thin  walls,  and  ornaments  and  emblems  in  relief  at 
the  sides.^  Some  had  as  many  as  twelve  wicks ;  and  all  were 
apparently  prior  to  the  Eoman  em.  The  bed  of  lamps  extended 
for  30  yards.  At  Himera  a  lamp  bore  the  name  of  the  maker, 
"  Apollophanes  tbe  Tyrian,"  and  is  of  the  age  of  the  Autooinee. 
One  found  at  Termini  was  sealed ;  others  bore  ordinary  repre- 
Bentations. 


'  Bald.    RoiDuio,  Aiiticli.    iooil. 
VMiu  geiioiti  truvato  ii 
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Greek  vxHrs  —  Caaks — VarlouB  kinils  nt  \aaea  —  Amphone  —  8tant|)a  —  Names  of 
mngislratcs  —  Eiublcma — Cniilian  ampliono  —  Sttimpi — ThadBti  amphora — 
Panlicapteau  amphotio  dismvcred  at  Olbia  —  Bosphorwi  —  Heraplein  — 
TcaUirftniiiii  —  Sinnpe&n  —  CiiriothiaD  —  MiBcellniieoua  —  Sepulchral  vaacB. 

The  principiil  vases  of  terra-cotta  maDufactured  by  the  Greeks 
were  laige  tubs  or  casks,  called  ■pithoi,  calculated  to  hold 
enormous  quantities  of  wine  or  food ;  amphoreis,  or  vases  of  a 
smaller  size,  yet  sufHcitjotly  large  to  hold  several  gallons ; 
phialai,  or  saucers ;  pinaJces,  or  plates ;  ehytroi,  or  pots ; 
oinochoai,  or  jugs ;  together  with  numeroag  small  vases  nsed 
for  common  domestic  purposes,  and  others  which  appear  to 
have  been  appropriated  solely  to  funeral  ceremonies. 

Pithoi,  or  casks,  of  gigantic  size  are  found  in  Italy ;  and 
although  no  perfect  ones  haTo  been  discovered  in  Greece,  yet 
fragments  of  them  prove  that  they  were  also  used  in  that 
country.  They  are  shaped  like  enormous  caldrons,  with  globular 
bodies,  and  wide  gaping  mouths.  When  full  the  mouth  was 
covered  with  a  large  circular  stoue,  called  kiih6n.  It  most  have 
been  into  such  a  cask  that  Glaucus,  the  sod  of  Minos,  fell,  and 
Eurysthens  retired  in  fear;  and  in  such  must  the  Centaurs, 
according  to  mythical  tradition,  have  kept  their  stock  of  wine. 
They  were  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  a  man,  and  were  in  fact 
the  ancient  hogsheads  or  pipes.  They  are  perhaps  best  known 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  eccentric  Diogenes  having  con- 
verted one  of  them  into  his  domicile,  who  is  represented  iu 
some  works  of  ancient  art  stretching  his  body  out  of  a  pUhos  at 
the  moment  of  his  celebrated  interview  with  Alexander,'  They 
were  used  to  hold  honey,  wine,  and  figs.  It  required  great 
skill  to  make  such  vases ;  hence  the  Greek  proverb  charac- 
terized an  ambitious  but  inexperienced  man  as  "one  who  began 
with  a  cask."  *  They  were  made  by  a  peculiar  process,  whicli  is 
described'  as  plastering  the  clay  round  a  certain  framework  of 
wood,  the  pithos  being  too  large  to  be  turned  on  the  lathe. 

'  On  a  hai-reliof  of  the  Villa  Albaiii,  |      '  Hesyehiiia.  v, /v  iri#f . 
Wi[ickp1iii«iiii,MoTi.Iii.,Nii.*)2.    Kiag-         '  Gnopuuic.i,  vi.  H,  p.  4.     Are«iiiu», 
ini'iit  of  H  lamp  in  tlir  llritinh  Muscilin.  I  Yiolcliiin  u  Wnll!.  p.  231. 
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In  the  recent  excavations  of  Mr.  J.  Bruntnn,  at  the  site  of 
old  Dardanus,  in  the  Troad,  were  discorered  several  pithoi  of 
pale  red  clay,  with  thick  maasive 
bodies  and  the  stone  cover.     Id 
an     excavation     made     between 
Balaclava    and    Sebastopol,    by 
Colonel  Monroe,  that  officer  dis- 
covered   sixteen    pUkoi,   4   feet 
4  inches  high,  and  2  feet  2  inches 
in  diameter,    inside    a    circular 
baildiDg,   apparently  a   kind   of 
store-house.     These   pithoi  were 
of  pale  red  ware,  like  the  Koman 
opus    doliare.       They    had    no 
makers'  names,  but  one  had  in- 
ciaed  on  the  lip  AAIinill,  ap- 
parently its  price.     Various  objects  were  found  inside  of  them, 
and   among  othira   several  terra-cotta  cones.     Similar  piihoi 
have  been  found  in  Athens.     Some  of  the  fractured  ones  had 
been  joined  with  leaden  rivets.     The  pithoi  of  oblong  form 
were  preferred.     AnatolJus  recommends  them  to  be  made  of  a 
smaller  size. 

The  principal  terra-cotta  vase,  however,  is  the  amphora, 
which  was  used  for  a  variety  of  domestic  and  commercial 
purposes.  So  numerous  are  the  vases  of  tliis  shape,  found  all 
over  the  ancient  world,  that  they  require  a  separate  description. 
They  were  principally  used  for  wine,  but  also  for  figs,  honey, 
salt,  and  other  substances.  The  amphora  is  distinguished  by 
its  long  egg-shaped  body,  pointed  base,  and  cylindrical  neck, 
from  which  two  handles  descend  to  the  shoulder.  The  base  has 
sometimes  a  ring  of  terra-cotta  round  it.  When  complete  it 
had  a  conical  cover  terminating  in  a  boss  with  which  the  mouth 
was  sealed.  Remains  of  amphorec  have  been  discovered  not 
only  in  Greece  itself,  but  also  wherever  the  Greek  commerce 
and  settlements  extended;  as  in  Athens,  Sicily,  Corcyrn, 
Alexandria,  Bhodes,  Eertch  or  FanticapEeum,  and  Xautlius.' 
They  appear  to  have  been  used  at  a  very  eariy  period ;  and 
some  found  at  Castrades  in  Corfu,  near  the  tomb  of  Menecrates, 
were  probably  employed  for  exporting  wine  to  Hadria.  The 
long  sliape  probably  came  into  fashion  about  B.C.  300,  when  an 

'  lliivkh,  Corp.  luHfr.  Gncc.  iii.  pp,  SOG-llOT. 
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nctive  commerce  was  carried  ou  in  tlie  MediterraDean  hy  the 
iRland  of  Rhodes,  then  a  great  commercial  entrepot.  Amphone 
of  this  form  are  represented  on  the  Athenian  silver  tetra- 
drachms,  wliich  are  known  to  have  been  struck  after  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  On  these  coins  the  amphora  is  repre- 
sented lying  liorizontiilly,  with  an  owl  perched  upon  it.  This 
type,  which  is  also  found  on  coins  of  Gortyna  and  Thaeoe, 
alludes  to  the  laige  Attic  trade  in  oil,  which  was  exported  in 
these  vases. 

The  Ehodian  amphora  found  at  Alexandria  were  of  a  clay 
so  pure  and  tenacious  that  its  fracture  is  perhaps  sharper  than 
that  of  delf.     The  colour  is  extremely  pale,  an'l  deepening  to  a 
lively  salmon  hue,  perfectly  exempt  from  cinereous  discoloration. 
Tlie  numerous   handles   found    there    have    all    belonged   to 
aniphoree  with  long  lateral  handles  such  as  are  figured  ou  the 
coins  of  Chios,  and  of  Athens,  symbols  perhaps  of  their  staple 
trade  in  wine  and  oil.     A  vase  of  the  kind,  entire,  but  without 
any  stamp,  was  brought  home  by  the  soldiers  employed  on  some 
excavations.    Its  heigtit  was  3  feet  4  inches.    The  perpendicular 
portions  of  the  handles  rise  10  inches  from  the  body  of  the 
vessel ;  and  the  ears  or  horizontal 
shouldei-8  unite  them  to  the  month 
at  a  distance   of  about  3  inches. 
These  handles  were  solid,  and  upon 
their  upper  surface  had  been  im- 
pressed the  seal,  generally  an  ob- 
long label,  li  inch  or  1|  inch  long, 
and  ^  inch  high.    Sometimes,  how- 
ever, these  labels  are  of  a  circular 
or  an   oval   form.      The   radiated 
head  of  Apollo  Helios,  on  the  vase, 
was  placed  in  the  centre  with  the 
legend  arouud.^ 

At  Alexandria  eight  well-defined 
varieties  of  handles  broken  from 
amphone  of  different  countries  were 
found.  With  one  exception,  they 
were   uninseribed.     Their   general 

It's.  lOe—Sliuiiiwil  Handle  or  Amplwra         ,  .       <       •    ,     >     •        ,< 

shape  IS  depicted  m  the  accom- 
panying cut,  taken  from  a  perfect  one  found  at  Alexandria, 
The  base  of  the  amphora  was  either  a  solid  pointed  cone,  by 

'  Siti«l.l»rl  ill  tin-  Tmiia.  lt..y.  J^w.  Lit..  N.  S.,  iii.  7,  8. 
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which  it  was  fixed  and  held  upright  in  the  saod  fioors  of  cellars ; 
or  a  spiked  foot ;  or  a  collared  foot,  produced  by  twisting  a  clay 
collar  round  it,  to  aid  in  steadying  the  vase ;  or  else  the  annular 
foot,  terininating  in  a  ring  of  clay. 

The  moet  interesting  things  connected  with  these  vases  are 
the  labels  or  seals  with  which  they  were  stamped.     They  are 
either  circnlar  medallions  or  oblong  depressions.     Those  ou  the 
Bhodian  specimens  have  either  the  bead  of  Apollo  Helios,  the 
famous  Colossus,  represented  in  full  face,  or  else  a  full-blown 
rc»e ;  an  emblem  which  also  appears  on  the  coins  of  the  city,  so 
long  as  it  continued  to  be  a  free  state.     The  stamp  with  which 
they  were  impressed  seems  to  have  been  made  of  a  hard  stone, 
as  Uie  impressions  are  too  sharp  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
wood  block,  and  not  sufficiently  rigid  for  a  metal  stamp.     The 
annexed  example  of  a  circular  label  will  serve  to 
illustrate  those  seals  having  a  radiated  head  of 
Apollo.    The  letters  lASONOS  "of  Jason,"  the 
name  of  the  magistrate,  are  disposed  round  the 
head,  between  the  rays  of  the  crown.    Sometimes 
the  name  of  the  month  was  added  after  that  of 
a  magistrate ;  anl  the  latter  was  often  preceded  _ithoji 

by  the  preposition  EIII,  signifying  "under"  or       sump,  ueuiaf 
"  during  the  rule  of."     The  annexed  cut  repre- 
sents one  of  the  rose  stamps,  with  the  legend,  "  Under  Xeno- 
phou,  in  the  month  Sminthius."     The  names  of  the  magistrates 
are  those  of  the  eponymous  priests  of  the  Sun, 
by  whose  priesthoods  the   current  year  was 
dated.     The    months   belong   to   the    Doric 
calendar,  namely :  Theamophorios,  Dioathyos, 
Agriantos,  Pedageitnios.Badromios,  Artamitioe, 
Theudaislos,  Dalies,  Hyakinthios,  Sminthios, 
Kameios,  Panamoa,  and  the  second  Paiiamos, 
an   intercalary   month.      The   object   of  tlie   «"- ii>8.-bj^  scunp. 
stamps  is  involved  in  obscurity.     It  is  clear 
that  they  could  not  have  been  intended  to  attest  the  age  of 
the  wine,  as  the  vessel  might  be  used  for  any  sort,  and  the 
stamps  bear  the  name  of   every  month  in   the  year.      It  is 
supposed  that  they  were  intended  to  certify  tliat  the  amphora, 
which   was   also   a    measure,   held   the  proper    quantity.      A 
long  list  of  the  names  of  magistrates  has  been  found  ii[)on 
handler  undoubtedly  lihodian,  as  the  stamps  either  bore  the 
emblcnm  of  the  city,  or  the  namca  of  the  Doric  months.     Some 
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of  tin  Be  names,  sucli  as  ^netor,  Hepheestion,  Demetrius,  Zeno, 
and  Aatipater,  appear  on  the  coins  of  Rhodes,  whilst  otliers  are 
celebmted  in  Rhodian  history.  Dauiophilns,  Menederaus,  and 
Amyntas  are  probably  the  admirals  who  in  B.C.  304  commanded 
the  fleets  despatched  gainst  Demetrius  Poliorceten.  Xeno- 
phantns  may  have  been  the  naval  commander  who  blockaded 
the  UellespoDt  in  the  war  againBt  Byzantium,  b.c.  220.  The 
name  of  Peisistratus  was  that  of  a  general  in  the  second  Mace- 
donian war,  B.C.  197,  who  afterwards,  b,o.  191,  rommanded  a 
fleet  against  Antiochus.  Timagoras  was  a  naval  commander 
who  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Perseus.  Polyaratns 
was  one  of  the  Macedonian  party  at  Rhodes  diuing  the  time  of 
the  Macedonian  war.  In  like  manner,  many  more  of  these 
names  might  be  identified  with  those  of  celebrated  leaders, 
orators,  and  historical  and  philosophical  writers;  but  it  must 
always  be  recollected  that,  though  the  similarity  is  striking,  the 
inference  of  identity  is  very  far  from  being  conclusive,  since 
many  individuals  of  the  same  state  bore  the  same  names,  as  is 
soon  discovered  by  the  examination  of  inscriptions.' 

Besides  those  with  circular  medallions,  many  of  the  handles 
of  Rhodiau  amphorae  are  stamped  with  an  obtong  cartouche  or 
label,  from  1^  inches  to  1|  inches  in  length,  and  §ths  of  an 
inch  wide.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: — Those 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  a  magistrate  and  an  emblem.  This 
class  resembles  the  small  signs,  called  adjuncts,  found  on  the 
coins  of  various  Greek  cities ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were  selected  on  any  flxed  principle,  or  merely  adopted  from 
caprice.  They  may,  perhaps,  allude  to  the  deity  whom  the 
magistrate  particularly  honoured — as  the  patron  god  of  his 
village  or  tribe.  The  same  symbol  was  of^en  used  by  many 
individuals,  and  on  the  whole  tlie  number  discovered  is  not 
large.  Among  them  are  found  stars,  a  radiated  head  of  Apollo, 
the  caps  of  the  Dioscuri,  a  head  of  Mcdasa,  a  rat,  a  dolphin 
twined  round  an  anchor,  flsh,  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  caduceus,  a 
flowered  cross,  an  acrostobum  or  prow  of  a  ship,  an  anchor, 
comucopice,  garland,  torch  and  garland,  double  rhyton,  bipennis 
and  parazonium.  A  second  class  of  seals  consists  of  those 
bearing  the  name  of  a  magistrate,  accompanied  with  that  of  a 
month  of  the  Doric  calendar,  without  any  emblem.  But  though 
these   are   also  apparently   Rhodian,  they  are   probably  of  a 
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different  age  from  the  circular  stainps  before  described.  Tho 
names  of  the  magistrates  are  in  the  Doric  genitive,  and  their 
dates  appear  to  range  from  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  B.C. 
332,  down  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 

Many  handles  of  amphone  from  Cnidus,  or  "  Onidian  oaebs," 
a»  they  were  called,  have  been  found  on  different  sites.  Their 
clay  is  coarser  than  the  Bhodian,  its  colour  darker  and  duller, 
breaking  with  a  rugged  fracture,  displaying  particles  of  a  black 
micaceoas  sand,  the  heart  frequently  having  the  livid  hue  of 
ashes  pro'luced  in  the  kiln.  Their  dimensiom  were  I^  inches 
to  2  inches  wide,  j  inch  thick.  On  the  top  of  the  ear  was  the 
cartouche  or  label,  generally  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  I| 
inches  long,  by  J  inch  wide ;  but  some  are  either  circular,  or 
oval,  or  shaped  like  an  ivy-leaf.*  These  amphone  differ  in 
form  from  those  of  Rhodes,  and  are  not  of  so  early  a  date,  most 
of  them  being  as  late  as  the  Boman  empire.  The  handle  of 
one  of  these  amphorae,  externally  of  a  greenish  hue,  exhibited 
a  rough  fracture,  of  a  reddish  tint  at  the  edge  and  of  a  lighter 
shade  in  the  centre. 

The  stamps  on  the  Cnidian  amphone,  like  those  of  Rhodes, 
are  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  eponymous  magistrate,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  d&numrgoB;  and  also  with  that  of  the 
wine-grower,  or  exporter  of  the  produce,  which  is  always  marked 
as  Cnidian,  and  was  probably  either  wine  or  vinegar.  The 
annexed  cuts   represent  the   various   stamps    used    on    these 


amphorte.  The  names  are  accompanied  with  devices ;  but  it  is 
not  quite  certain  whether  these  refer  to  the  magistrate  or  to  the 
exporter.  Among  them  are  a  caduceus,  a  club,  the  prow  of  a 
galley,  a  sceptre,  a  bucrauium  or  bull's  head,  grapes,  diotic,  a 

'  81o(Uliirt,Tn«ia.  Ruy.  Roc.  I,it„N,S„iii.  S9;  Bw-hli,  Corp.  Iiijct.  GriBc..  iv. 
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trident,  lance-head,  star,  anchor,  barley-corn,*  and  diotse,  with 
the  head  and  neck  of  a  lion.  Remains  of  Cuidian  aniphone 
have  been  found  in  Sicily,  at  Athens,  Olbia,  and  Alexandria. 
Judging^  from  the  palaeography  of  the  inscriptions,  they  may 
have  been  in  use  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  or  even  of  Severus.  It  will  be  perceived  that  only 
two  of  the  magistrates  are  qualified  with  the  title  of  demtourgioa. 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  Thaeian  wine,  only 
three  specimens  of  the  amphone  in  which  it  was  exported  have 
been  discovered — one  at  Athens,  and  two  at  Olbla.  The  edges 
of  the  handles  are  rounder  tlian  those  of  the  Rhodian  amphorte, 
The  paste  is  not  so  coarse  and  gritty  ae  that  of  the  pottery  of 
Cnidus.  The  inscriptions  on  them  ate :  "  Of  the  Thasians — 
Fhffidon,  Arcton,  Aristomedes,  and  Satyris."  Their  emblems 
are  a  cornucopise,  dolphin,  and  Hercules  shooting  the  Stympha- 
lian  birds.     Their  age  is  supposed  to  be  about  b.c.  196. 

Across  the  necks '  of  two  amphone  found  in  sepulchres  at  Pan- 


during  the  magistracy  of  Euarchus;"  and  I  EOIIAMON05. 

under  the  mt^istracy  of  Callias  sou  of  "Eupamon,"*     These 
vases  were  not  imported,  but  made  upon  the  spot. 

At  Olbia  were  also  found  several  handles  of  amphone,  with 
the  names  of  ediles  of  cities,  and  of  other  persons,  either  the 
growers  of  the  wine,  or  magistrates  of  secondary  rank.  The 
names  of  the  sediles  are,  Polystratus,  Epicurus,  Callistratus, 
Histeeius,  Hieronymus,  son  of  Hieronymus,  and  grandson  of 
ApoUonidas,  Hermes,  Poseidonius,  Istron,  son  of  Apollonidas, 
Tbeagenes,  son  of  Nicander,  Aristocles,  son  of  Mimtitheus,  and 
some  others.  Another  series  of  names,  perliaps  of  eponymous 
magistrates,  are  llistifeus,  Apollodorua,  and  Meniscus,*  There 
was  no  mark  except  in  one  instance,  and  that  apparently  of 
Sinope,  whence  the  amphone  came.     'ITie  emblems  upon  them 

>  Stoddiirt,  TraUB.  Eoy.  Soo.  Lit.,  iv.  |  2121,  2109  o. 
24,  foil.;  hi.  (i:^,  aud  foil.  '  Bekker, 'Mclauges  Grcco-Ramaiiw,' 

'  Ibid.  N.  8.,  iv.  p.  1.  i.  pp.  503,  SW,  510. 

•  Boukh,   Corp.   Inect.  Griec^    Nm. 
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were  various,  comprising  leaves,  an  eagle,  a  bead  of  Hercules, 
diota,  and  bunch  of  grapes. 

Various  handles,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  an  edile,  and 
anotlier  person,  supposed  to  be  a  magistrate,  have  been  found 
in  the  Crimea,  principally  at  Olbia,  one  or  two  having  been 
found  at  Kertph.  The  paste  of  tlieae  handles,  according  to  the 
researches  of  Professor  Hasshagen,  of  the  Richelieu  Lyceum, 
diflered  from  that  of  the  amphorae  of  Khodes,  Cnidus,  and 
Thasos,  by  ite  want  of  uniformity ;  it  contained  a  mixture  of  a 
coai-se  sand  and  fr^ments  of  quartz.  Its  grain  was  not  so  fine, 
nor  had  it  the  dark  colour  of  the  amphora)  of  those  stafes.  Its 
colour,  both  outside  and  when  broken,  was  bright  yellow  or 
greyish,  and  it  had  not  been  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  in 
the  kiln.  All  these  conditions  correspond  to  the  clay  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olbia,  and  the  lack  of  fuel  on  that 
spot,  where  some  have  supposefl  the  vases  stamped  with  the 
names  of  ediles  were  made.  As  the  same  formula  np^wars  on 
the  tiles  found  in  »i(u,  this  affords  ttnother  presumption  that  the 
amphorffi  may  have  been  made  at  Olbia. 

The  inscriptions  are  impressed  from  a  square  stamp  or  label, 
and  have  the  form  of  the  magistrate's  name  -  , 

at  the  commencement,  as,  wlien  Histiieas      ASTYNOMOY 
son  of  Mithradates  was  edile ;  or  else  the      w'trQlPAlATOY   ' 
official  tiile  is  placed  at  end,  as  in  the  ex-      __  _  ' 


I  BOPYOS 


being  edile ; '  or  even  in  the  middle,  as  Borys, 

BOB  of  Hecatasus,  being  edile.     These  stamps  '  ASTYNOMOY 

contained,  like  those  on  the  handles  of  the  I  ekaTAIOY 

Rhodian,  and  other  amphone,  small  adjuncts  ' 

or  emblems  alluding  to  the  magistrates  or  other  persons  whose 
names  were  impressed.  Some  of  these  emblems  were  a  laurelled 
head  of  Apollo,  bearded  head,  head  to  the  left,  old  head  to  the 
left,  young  head  to  the  right,  head  fnll-tace.  Victory,  full-faco 
figure  standing,  d(^  conchant,  a  horse  prancing  or  running, 
e^le  preying  on  a  dolphin,  ewan,  snake,  sitting  bird,  s^md^  and 
grain,  ear  of  corn,  laurel  branch,  twig,  trophy,  thyrsus,  and 
caducous,* 


■  BtMJart,  Trnna.  Itoy.  Siy.  T.it 
Cnrp.  IiiBcr.,  N...  iOHS. 
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On  some  fragment  from  other  cities  of  the  Boephorus  a 
inacriptious  lA   IM  apparently  with  a 


double  date,  of  the  era  of  the  Bosphoms,     A5TYNOMOYNT02, 
and  with  the  name  of  Democrates,  an     <lHMOKPATOY5 
edile.    One  found  near  Simpheropol  was 


impressed  with  the  name  of  Apollas,  an  tedile,     Xs-rrNOMn 

The  amphorm  of  different  states  had  at  this  period  the 
name  of  the  states  and  magistrates  placed  on  them.  Some 
of  Heraclea  have   been  found  at  Olbia  with  the  inscription, 

I   XABPIA  I 

A2TYNOMOY        "  Chabrias  being  edile  of  the  Heracleans." 
I  HPAKAE1[TAN]  | 

a'p^s/^\        Others  of  Teuthrania  on  the  same  sit*", 

^^    reading  BOPTOS  ASTTNOMOT  TETeP 

■'^    (^  [ANEHN],   have  been   interpreted  "Borya 

(uj^^   ^   the    edile   of   the   Teuthranians ; "    but    it 


^  may  be  considered  doubtful  whether  the 
\J?/^^  ff\^y  l*9t  namo  my  not  be  either  that  of  the 
^■^-T?     i^y^      grower  of  the   wine,   or   of  the   maker   of 


wLthBnU'gllMd. 


the  vase.'     The  device  was  a  hull's  head. 


eEOrNElTOY  I  Some  of  Sinope,  also  on  the  same  spot ; 
ASTYNOMOY  :  one  ^vith  the  name  of  Theognetus,  an  edile. 
2INninn(N).  |  The  device  was  an  eagle." 


The  handles  of  some  Corinthian  amphorte  are  also  known 
with  the  names  of  Cephalion,  Archy  tas,  Gorgias,  Damas,  Ruman, 
Caninius,  Visellios,  M.  Exsonius.^  These  bandies  are  described 
as  curved  cylindei'S,  about  6  inches  in  lengtli,  and  1  inch  in 
uniform  thickness,  their  clay  pale  and  fine.  The  names,  which 
are  stamped  in  large  inelegant  letters,  perhaps  those  of 
the  eponymous  duumvirs,  who  may  have  ruled  the  city  from 
B.o.  44,  the  epoch  of  its  restoration  by  Julius  Csesar,  to  a.d.  15. 
This  inference  is  drawn  Irom  the  name  of  Caninius,  which  ia 
found  as  the  pr^enomen  of  certain  Corinthian  duumvirs.  They 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  rather  the  names  of  the  freedmen 

'  Bili.*li.  Inscr.,  N.I.  20t!.%  <:.        ^  Ibi.l.  aOS.'i  u.        '  Stal.liirt,  ]-k:  cit.,  p.  St.>. 
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or  alav^  who  made  the  ware,  or  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
potteries.' 

In  a  house  excavated  under  Mr.  Falkener's  superinten deuce 
at  Pompeii,  a  Greek  inscription  of  three  lines,  painted  in  red 
and  black,  was  found  on  an  amphora  with  the  name  of  Meno- 
dotus  and  the  letters  "  Eor.  opt,"  intended  apparently  to  denote 
the  best  wine  that  may  have  come  from  Corinth. 

Other  handles'  of  amphorse  have  been  attributed  to  Polyr- 
rhenia,  Gortyua,  Cydonia,  Salamis,  Chios,  Apamfea,  Lysimachia, 
Cyzicns,  Icon,  and  Parinm.  There  are  but  very  slender  grounds 
for  assigning  them  to  these  places.^ 

The  ancients  also  appear  to  have  used  flower-pots  of  earthen- 
ware, especially  in  the  festival  of  the  Gardens  of  Adonis  cele- 
brated at  Athens,  in  which  flowers  were  suddenly  elevated  in 
earthen  pots,  and  then  cast  into  the  sea,  apparently  as  a  type 
of  the  premature  death  of  Adonis.  Ou  this  occasion  the  women 
also  placed  these  flower-pots  on  the  tops  of  the  houses.  In  the 
same  festival,  which  was  chiefly  celebral«d  by  the  hMairai,  a  red- 
coloured  figure  called  horalUon,  of  terra^wtta,  was  also  intro- 
duced.^ Pots  of  the  same  material  were  eilso  used  by  the 
ancients  for  tender  plants ;  for  Theoplirastus,  speaking  of 
the  southern-wood,  observes  that  it  is  raised  with  difficulty,  and 
prop^ated  by  slips  in  pots.  The  use  of  flower-pots  placed  at 
the  windows  to  form  an  artificial  garden  ^  was  also  known.     It 


'  Sic  like  insciiptiotiB  in  Appendix 
No.  VI. 

*  One  liandle  iogcribed  onAH,  Pa- 
rion,  IB  supposed  to  belong  to  Pwos: 
Bekbir,  loc  cit„  p. 


Fianz  in  Bockh'a  Corp.  Inscr.  Gneo., 
iii.  priefittio,  p.  1.  Oavuroff,  Drevnoeti, 
St.  Petersbaig,  1855,  I.  c.  ii.  Babatier, 
SoQvenirs  de  Kertch,  St.  Petersburg, 
Aabik,    Voaporakoe    TBaratvo, 


'  The  natter  mnet  consult  for  a  i  OdcBsa,  ISIB,  ii.  Jeoaisclie  Literatar- 
romplete  account  of  all  these  handles,  j  zeituug,  1S42,  Ko.  180.  Slcddart,  in 
Stcphnni  Tituloram  Onecorum,  part  ii  Ttana.  Roy.  Soc  Lit.,  voL  iii.  N.  S.  Svo, 
p.  3-5,in  tlio'IndeiSdioliu-nmin  uni-  |  Lend.  1850, p.  1-183;  <rol.  Iv.  8vo,  Lond. 
venitate  litteturia  Cnsarea  Dotpateaei  .  1853.  p.  1-68.  Beliker,Dr.Pau1.,in  the 
per  serawtte  altenuo  1848,  habenda- 1 'Me'htngosQi'eco-KoinDiDB.  tin^duBul- 
ram.'  Thiersch,  in  Abhandlnng.  dei  |  letia  Historio-Pbilologiquc  de  I'Acad^- 
phUiis.  philul.  Classe  der  Ksia.  Ba^er.  I  niie  Impe'riole  des  Sciencea,'  Svo,  St. 
AkHdem.  der  Wisscnacbaft,  1S37,  Bd.  I  Pitersbourg,  ISSl,  s.  416-521. 
ii.  p.  779,  and  following.  Franz,  De  *  Euslalh.  in  Horn.  Od.,  xi.  590,  pp. 
IiiBcr.  Diotor.  in  BiciL  rcpert.,  Philolog.     lTOl-45. 

1S5I.  Jfthrgaog  vi.,  Heft  2,  p.  278  and  [      *  Raoul  liochette,  Rev.  Archil.  1831, 
folL    Osann,  Uebet  die  mit  Aufsclirift  i  p.  112 ;  Alciphron,  i.  39.     Ttnueus  a 
veraehene  Heukel   grieohischcn  Tbon-  .  Ruliuken,  v.  KoponXiBm. 
gefasse,  in  dca  Jahrbiicliem  fiir  PIiiloL  ,      ■  Hist.  Plant,  vi.  7,  6 ;   Raoul  Ro- 
u.  Padagog.,  Supp.  icviii.  p.  520and  Toll,    olirtte,  loc.  cit,  p.  114. 
biicbli.  Cnrp.   [nscr.  Grrec,,   No.  5.t76. 
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appears  that  the  VBses  tised  in  the  festival  of  Adonis '  were  bi^ 
bellied,  probably  like  those  which  were  given  as  prizes  Id  the 
games.*  Ou  the  second  day  of  the  Anthesteria  there  were  the 
agones  ehuirinoi,  when  Tases  of  corQ  were  dedicated  to  the 
Infernal  Hermes.' 

There  is  a  vase  in  the  British  Museum  which  was  certainly 
designed  for  sepulchral  purposes.  The  clay  is  pale,  but  the 
entire  vase  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  stucco.  A  myrtle  wreath 
is  traced  on  it  in  green.  The  shape  of  the  vase  is  that  of  the 
leotme,  and  round  it  were  placed  the  fore-parts  of  three  chimtera?, 
gilded.  It  contained  human  bones,  with  which  were  mingled 
a  few  terra-cotta  ornaments ;  one  representing  a  winged  Eros, 
small  in  size,  but  of  a  good  style  of  art.  Amongst  t)ie  bones 
was  the  jaw,  with  the  obolos,  or  small  silver  coin,  which  had 
been  placed  there  to  enable  the  soul  to  pay  Charon  his  fare 
for  crossing  the  Styx.  The  covering  of  lime  shows  that  this 
Tase  was  used  for  funereal  purposes.  Another  vase  was  found 
in  the  catacombs  at  Alexandria,  of  the  shape  of  a  hydria, 
in  pale  clay,  on  which  also  a  myrtle  wreath  was  painted. 
This,  when  discovered,  was  filled  with  bones,  for  which  it 
was  evidently  intended  as  a  receptacle.  Vases  in  use  during 
life  were  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  ashes  of 
the  dead. 

There  is  also  a  class  of  vases,  discovered  of  late  years  at 
Calvi,  Capua,  and  Curaee,  which  seem  to  have  been  made  for 
decorative  or  sepulchral  purposes,  as  they  are  not  at  all  adapted 
for  domestic  use.  They  are  of  pale  red,  fine  and  fragile  terra- 
cotta, and  painted,  like  the  figures,  with  colours  in  tempera. 
The  prevalent  form  is  the  asikoa  or  wine-skin,  surmounted  by 
various  figures,  attached  to  it  or  standing  ou  it,  or  by  bas-relief 
which  have  tlieir  flat  reverses  applied  to  the  body,  or  by  very 
salient  reliefs  projecting  from  it,  as  frokroBsot.  These  affixed 
portions  were  made  or  moulded  separately,  attached  to  the  body 
of  the  vase  while  the  clay  was  wet,  and  the  whole  was  then 
baked.  The  subjects  are  often  marine ;  ou  one  is  the  head  of 
the  Itfedusa  in  front,  two  Tritons  at  the  sides,*  and  four  Nereids 

I  Bekker,  GoIIub,  i.  p,  291.     Raoul  are  Yarrpla  and  rtUrrpa. 
BucLulle,    lor.    oil    j).    118,    adds   to        ■  Sohol.  Atistoph.  Ran.  1.  219. 
Bekkei'a    citationa,    Mnrlial,    xi.    18  ;        *  Mi'icrviiii,  Monamenti  antichi  in- 

Plin.,  lis.  9,  1.  editi  di  B.  Barone,  4to,  Napoli,  1852, 

*  llcrmins   in  Ptalon.  Plued.  Scliol.  tevv.  xiii-iiv.  p.  GS. 
Bnet  Epiet.  Ciit,  p.  193.    The  words 
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standing  on  the  Ixxly  of  the  vase,  as  if  borne  by  the  Tritons. 
Othera  have  Scylla,  winged  figures  like  the  Eroe  of  tlio  vases  of 
Southern  Italy,  Heos  or  Aurora  with  her  winged  steeds,  Dolon 
surprised  by  Ulysses  and  Diomedes. 

Similar  to  these  askoi  are  certain  large  ornamental  vases, 
modelled  in  the  shape  of  female  heads  of  Baecliaute.4,'  or  PallaB 
Athene.  The  hair  is  bound  with  ivy-leaves,  or  with  radiated 
crown.i,  and  surmounted  by  small  female  heads  rising  from 
the  sides  of  the  lai^e  one ;  whilst  on  the  apex  stands  a 
figure  of  Nik^,  or  Victory.  The  one  represented  is  intenrled 
to  represent  the  head  of  Pallas  Athene  in  a  lielmet,  the  figure 
of  Kik^  representing  the  crest,  and  the  small  heads  the  side 
feathers.  Others  are  skyphoi,  in  tlie  shape  of  large  heads  with 
two  handles.  Of  a  similar  style  and  peri<^  are  certain  rhyta, 
modelled  in  the  shape  of  animals'  heads,  or  with  long  reeded 
bodies,  and  medallions,  arybaUoi,  with  flat  bodies  having  in  bas- 
relief  figures  of  Scylla ;  and  large  pyxides  or  boxes,  on'  which 
are  representations  of  Scylla,  and  the  loves  of  Aphrodite  and 
Adonis.  Of  a  like  style  are  certain  vases  found  at  Agrigentnm, 
apparently  models  of  kanee  or  canisters,  having  tall  conical 
covers,  with  a  frieze  of  projecting  lions'  heads  placed  under  an 
ovolo  beading,  and,  round  the  body,  model  stems,  amidst  which 
are  dispersed  little  Erotcs,  or  Cupids,  and  heads  of  the  Medusa 
gilded  on  a  crimson  ground.  These  are  evidently  imitated  from 
works  in  metal.  Other  vases  of  this  class  are  in  the  shape  of 
kraterea'  having  round  the  outside  small  gilt  figures  and  rosettes, 
laid  on  as  cmblemata  and  gilded.  There  are  also  oinochoai,  or 
jugs,  with  handles  in  the  shape  of  youths,  and  afBses  modelled 
to  represent  gryphons  and  other  ornaments ;  and  vases  of  the 
class  called  Icernos,  consisting  of  four  cups  united  together  on 
a  fantastic  fluted  stand,  with  emblems  of  the  head  of  the  Medusa, 
Erotes  or  Cupids,  panthers,  and  foliage.  These  vases  are  pro- 
bably of  the  Macedouian  period,  when  cups  and  other  vases 
were  made  in  metal.  In  B.C.  330  the  precious  metals  super- 
seded the  formerly  esteemed  works  in  terni-cotta,  and  the  [totter 
then  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  new  taste  aud  fashion  by  re- 
producing in  his  plastic  material  humble  imitations  of  the 
metallic  work  in  high  relief.  Sometimes  indeed,  as  on  an 
amphora  from  Cumeo,  in  the  Campana  collection,  he  stamped 

'  M..n.  V.  liii.  liv.,  Ann,  1853,  pp.  26G-272. 
'  Campana, '  0|>L-rc  in  Pliwtica,'  tav.  liv. 
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a  subject  from  a  monld  ronnd  the  body  of  the  vase ;  but  he 
generally  preferred  to  produce  the  required  effect  by  detached 
pieces.  Many  of  these  generally  pass  for  figures  or  groups,' 
and  some  of  them  are  exquisite.  Amongst  them  are  numerous 
small  medaUion  heads  of  Medusa  in  relief,  which  are  usually 
gilded. 

Vases  of  various  shapes  have  been  found  in  the  sepulchres  of 
Greece,  such  as  the  oinochoe,  or  jug ;  the  askos,  or  wine-skin ;  the 
phiale  omphalote,  or  saucer  having  a  boss  in  the  centre ;  rhyta, 
or  jugs,  imitated  from  the  Iceras,  or  horn,  as  well  ae  some 
moulded  in  the  shape  of  the  human  bTist.  Vases  of  this  class, 
however,  occur  more  freqaently  in  Italy  than  in  Greece.*  Some 
are  of  remarkable  shape.  Cue  in  the  Durand  collection  has  its 
interior  reeded,  an^  in  the  centre  a  medallion  of  the  Gorgon's 
head ;  at  the  edge  is  the  head  of  a  dog  or  fox,  and  to  it  is 
attached  a  long  handle  terminating  in  the  head  of  an  animal. 
Similar  handles  are  often  found.  Another  vase  from  Sicily, 
also  in  tlie  same  collection,  with  a  conical  cover,  is  ornamented 
externally  with  moulded  subjects  of  wreaths,  heads  of  Medusa, 
painted  and  giMed.  Some  of  these  terra-cotta  vases  are  very 
early,  and  those  discovered  in  the  earliest  tombs  of  Cyprus 
of  a  pale  red  clay  had  spiral  and  circular  ornaments  incised 
upon  them  like  the  Etruscan.  For  the  common  usages  of  life 
uiiglazed  terra-cotta  was  employed  along  with  bronze.^  A 
cylindrical  vase  of  red  terra-cotfa,  found  at  Athens  in  1867,  was 
inscribed  demosion,  "public"  measure;  it  had  the  impression 
from  a  gem  of  an  owl  and  oHve-hrancli,  the  oBficial  seal  of 
Athens,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  choinix  or  meter,  its  con- 
tents measuring  9  decilitres  6  milUlitres,  or  about  182  pints.* 

Many  of  the  vases  intended  for  ornamental  purposes  are 
covered  with  a  white  coating,  and  painted  with  colours  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  used  on  the  figures  before  described,  but  with 
few  and  simple  ornaments,  plain  banls,  meeaoders,  chequered 
bands  and  wreaths.  A  vase  found  at  Melos  affords  a  curious 
example.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  small  vases  united  together 
and  arranged  in  a  double  circle  round  a  central  stand.  This 
kind  of  vase  is  supposed  to  be  the  kernoa,  used  in  the  mystic 
■  IS  to  hold  small  quantities  of  viands.    By  some  persons, 


'  Bnll.  Aich,  Nop.  t,  tttv.  3.  •  Ibid.  1852.     Tav.  1 

■  Mmpta,  Fab.  cccxix.    Tauchnitz,  12m<>,  Lips.  1829. 
•  It.  Eg^cr  in  the  Rev.  Arch.  1867,  p.  282, 
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however,  it  is  thought  to  hare  been  intended  for  egg8  or  flowers. 
It  is  covered  witSi  a  white  coating  of  clay,  and  the  zigzag 
stripes  aro  of  a  maroon  colour. 
Such  vases  might  have  been  used 
for  flower-pots,  and  have  formed 
smull  temporary  gardens  like 
those  of  Adonis,  or  have  been  em- 
ployed as  lamps.  There  was  also 
a  lai^  vase  composed  of  several 
small  ones  bound  tt^ther  for 
holding  spices  for  the  table  called 
adiamaioiheke  or  kuminodokos 
box  for  cumin  seed.'  Altliough 
the  oculists  who  vended  tlie 
"Lycian"  eye  ointment  or  col- 
lyrium  often  sold  it  in  little 
vases  of  lead  about  the  size  of 

toys,  occasioDally  they  used  terra-      ""  "*"^^^n'uie";^'"'"' °" 
cotta  bottles  with  a  very  small 

orifice  made  by  the  nail.  One  about  2  inches  high  having  the 
inscription  of  "  the  Lycian  ointment  of  Jason,"  was  found  at 
Tarentum ;  another  has  the  name  of  Nicias.  These  are  of  about 
the  first  century  a.d.,  and  the  stamps  of  oculists  have  been 
found  in  the  Boman  potteries  for  stamping  medicine  bottles. 
The  ancient  vendor  of  quack  or  patent  medicines  knew  how  to 
make  a  bottle  contain  the  least  possible  quantity.  It  was  an 
old  notion.* 

■  Follai,  I.  13.  nne  Inscr.  Grecqne,  4tci,  Faria,  1616 ; 

=  Miller's  '  Vuse  tronve  i  Tarentc,'  j  l.e  Nairateur  de  la  Meuae,  Tev.  1808; 
8n>,  Paris,  1814 ;  Tochon  d'  Annccf  Bar  I  Caatelli,  CI,  xvi.  p.  2tS,  d.  2. 
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The  ware  we  are  now  to  describe  resembles  terra-cotta  in  its 
geneiul  characteristics,  tlie  body  of  the  paste  being  composed  of 
a  similar  substance,  but  deeper  in  tone,  and  tender  in  its  tex- 
ture. The  latter,  however,  varies ;  being  sometimes  so  hard  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  being  cut  with  a  knife ;  at  others,  so  soft 
as  to  be  readily  scratched  with  a  finger-nail.  Tliese  vases  show 
the  highest  point  of  perfection  which  the  ancient  potteries  at- 
tained. They  were  applied  only  to  purpcraes  of  luxury  and 
decoration,  and  used  with  great  care  and  tenderness,  as  being 
little  suited  for  domestic  purposes.  They  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  other  products  of  the  ancient  potteries  as  the 
fayences  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  porcelains  of  the  present 
day  do  to  vessels  of  terra-cotta,  stoneware,  or  tender  porcelain. 
The  Greek  are  the  most  important  for  their  beauty  and  for 
their  art.  Their  true  designation  is  lustrovs  or  glazed  vases,  and 
they  have  been  placed  by  Brongniart  in  the  second  class  of 
pottery.  They  are  painted  with  various  coloure,  chiefly  black, 
brown,  yellow,  and  red,  and  protected  by  a  fine  thin,  nlkaliiie 
glaze,  which  is  transparent,  and  enhances  the  colours  like  the 
varnisli  of  a  picture.  They  are  very  poroas,  allowing  water  to  ooze 
through,  like  the  hydrokerami;  and  their  paste  is  remarknbly 
fine  and  light,  giving  forth  a  dull  metallic  sound  when  struck. 

The  number  of  tliese  vases  deposited  in  the  great  public 
museums  of  Europe  is  very  large,  and  from  calculations  derived 
from  catalogues  or  from  observations  made  on  the  spot,  may  be 
stated  in  round  numbers  as  follows : — The  Maseo  Borhonico,  at 
Naples,  contains  about  2100;  the  Gregorian  Museum  in  the 
Vatican,  about  1000 ;  Florence  has  about  700 ;  and  at  Turin 
there  are  500.  On  this  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Imperial  Museum 
at  Vienna  possesses  about  300 ;  Berlin  has  16U0 ;  Munich  about 
1700;  Dresden,  200;  Carlsnibe,  200;  the   Louvre,   at    Paris, 
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abont  1500 ;  while  500  more  may  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  The  British  Museum  has  about  5000  vases  of  all 
kinds.  Besides  the  public  collection?,  several  choice  and  valu- 
able specimens  of  ancient  art  belong  to  individuals.  In  addition 
to  these,  several  thousand  more  vases  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal  dealers.  The  total  number  of  vases  in  public  and 
private  collections  probably  amounts  to  20,000 '  of  all  kinds. 

All  these  were  discovered  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancients, 
but  the  circnm stances  under  which  they  were  found  differ 
according  to  locality.  In  Greece,  the  graves  are  generally 
small,  being  designed  for  single  corpse.',  which  accounts  for  the 
comparatively  small  size  of  the  vases  discovered  in  that  country. 
At  Athena,  the  earlier  graves  are  sunk  deepest  in  the  soil,  and 
those  at  Corinth,  especinlly  such  as  contain  the  early  Corinthian 
vases,  are  found  by  boring  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  beneath 
the  surface.  The  early  tombs  of  Civifa  Vecchia  and  Ctere,  or 
Cervetri,  in  Italy,  are  tunnelled  in  the  earth;  and  those  at 
Vulci  and  in  the  Etruscan  territory,  from  which  the  finest  and 
largest  vases  have  been  extracted,  are  chambers  hewn  in  the 
rocks.  In  Sonthem  Italy,  especially  in  Campania,  they  are 
large  chambers,  about  5J  palms  under  the  surface. 

The    accompanying   woodcuts   will    convey   an   idea   of  the 


manner  in  which  the  vases  are  arranged  round  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  in  the  tombs  of  Veii,  No!a,  and  Cuniro. 
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The  tomb  represented  below  is  constructed  of  large  blocks  of 
fitone,  arranged  in  squared  masses,  called  the  Etiiiscan  style 
fif  wall,  in  eontradistinctioQ  to  the  Cyclopean.  The  walls  are 
painted  with  subjects,  the  body  is  laid  upon  the  stone  floor, 
and  the  larger  vases,  such  as  the  oxylalia  and  hrateres  are 
placed  round  it.  The  jugs  are  hung  upon  nails  round  the 
walls.'  The  sepulchres  of  Southern  and  Central  Italy  were 
made  upon  the  same  plan,  and  the  same  description  applies  to 
both  sites. 


The  most  ordinary  sepulchres  were  constructed  of  rude  stones 
or  tiles,  of  a  dimension  sufGcient  to  contain  the  bo^y  and  five 
or  six  vases  ;  a  small  one  near  the  head  and  others  between  the 
legs,  and  on  each  side,  more  often  on  the  right  than  on  the  left 
side.  An  oinochoe  and  phiale  were  usually  found  in  every  sepul- 
chre, but  the  number,  size,  and  quality  of  the  vases  varied, 
probably  according  to  the  rank  or  wealth  of  the  pei'son  for 
whom  the  sepulchre  was  made.  The  better  sort  of  sepulchres 
were  of  larger  size,  and  constructed  with  large  hewn  stones, 
generally  without,  but  sometimes  completed  with  cement,  the 
walls  stuccoed,  and  some  little  ornaments  of  painting  on  them. 

In  such  sepulchres,  which  were  like  smalt  chambers,  the  body 
was  on  its  back  on  the  floor,  with  the  vases  placed  round  it ; 
sometimes  vases  with  handles  have  been  found  hanging  upon 
nails  of  iron  or  bronze,  attached  to  the  side  wall?.     An  exact 
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representation  of  such  a  sepulchre,  found  at  Trebbia,  not  far 
from  Capua,  has  been  published ;  also  another,  an  ordinary 
sepulchre,  found  at  Naples.  The  vases  in  the  larger  sepulchres, 
or  subterranean  rooms,  were  always  more  numerous,  of  a  larger 
size,  and  of  a  superior  quality  in  every  respect  to  tliose  of  the 
ordinary  sort  of  sepulchres,  which  had  little  to  recommend  them 
except  their  form,  which  was  always  rather  elegant,  however 
otherwise  rude.  At  Poiignano  in  Pugliit,  a  large  sepulchre  of 
the  best  sort  was  discovered  in  the  garden  of  the  Archbishop, 
in  which  were  found  more  than  sixty  vase.«,  and  some  of  a  large 
size  and  very  beautiful ;  but  except  one  or  two,  which  are 
exceedingly  curious,  the  subjects  painted  on  them  were  chiefly 
Bacchanalian,  and  not  very  interesting.  These  vases  were  placed 
in  the  Museum  at  Capo  di  Monte.' 

Fibulie,  or  buckles  of  silver  and  bronze,  and  sometimes  the 


nb  of  Soutbem  luJ;.  wlUi  >l 


heads  of  spears  with  the  vases,  broken  awords  of  iron  or  bronze, 
rings  of  silver,  brass,  and  lead,  and  military  belts,  witli  clasps 
of  bronze,  were  discovered,  as  well  as  even  the  quilted  lining 
of  some  of  them  entire,  though  inclined  to  moulder  away,  as 


■  Hamilton,  in  TischbjiiTi,  p.  26. 
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did  two  eggs  that  were  discovered  in  a  bronze  pntem  in  one 
of  these  sepulchres.  In  a  sepulchre  at  Pffistum  was  found  the 
entire  skull  of  a  wild  boar,  mixed  with  the  vases  and  the  human 
bones.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  usual 
custom  to  bury  provisions  with  the  dead.  At  Terra  Nuova,  in 
Sicily,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Gela,  several  sepulchres, 
with  fine  vases,  similar  to  those  of  Nolan  manufacture,  were 
discovered,  and  in  one  of  them  the  egg  of  an  ostrich  was  found 
well  preserved.'  An  example  of  the  mode  of  arranging  these 
vases  in  the  tombs  of  Campania  will  be  seen  in  the  woodcut 
No.  113,  taken  fiom  Sir  William  Hamilton's  work  on  vases. 
Here  the  grave  assumes  the  shape  of  a  toros,  or  sepulchral  chest, 
with  a  pent-house  roof,  imitating  a  pediment,  or  roof  of  a  small 
temple.  The  body  is  laid  on  the  floor  and  the  vases  round  it 
The  later  tombs  of  the  Boman  soldiery  and  of  the  poorer  classes, 
made  of  tiles,  were  of  the  same  shape. 

Public  attention  was  first  directed  to  these  vases  by  La 
Chansse,' who,  in  his 'Museum  Bomamim,' published  in  1690, 
gave  plates  of  a  few  examples.  Laurent  Beger  published,  in 
1701,  those  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.* 
Montfaucon,  in  his  '  Antiquite  Expliqute,'  repeated  these  figures.* 
Dempster*  subsequently  published  seveml  vases,  with  full 
explanations.  Gori,  whose  attention  to  these  monuments  had 
been  attracted  by  seeing  them  in  the  work  of  Dempster,  pub- 
lished several  in  his  '  Museum  Etruscum ; ' '  and  Caylus  gave 
engravings  of  some  in  his 'Recueil.''  Winckelmann  also  pub- 
lished several  vases.^  Subsequently,  D'Hancarville  edited  the 
vases  in  the  collection  of  Sir  William  Qamilton.*  The  inde- 
&tigable  Passeri  published  a  lai^  number  of  engravings  of 
vases  in  various  collections."  A  second  collection  of  Hamilton's, 


1  HamiltoD,  in  Tiscbboin,  pref.  vol. 
i.  p.  30. 

'  Fo,  Horn.  1G90.  Also  GrieTiuB, 
Thesnurus  Antiq.  Romao.  xii.  955.  Dia- 
Bcitotio  dc  TfUlB,  bnllts,  armilliB,  Abulia, 
nDDulia,  &c. 

'  'Thesauri ngiiBraudcnburgiivolu- 
men  tertiBDi,  oontinons  Bupelloctilem 
antiquariam  ubanimam,  imagines  da- 
oruni,  statuas,  thoraces,  vusa  et  iuBtru> 
mentn  voria.'  Cut,  Marcli.  ITOl.  Also 
Suppleraont,  torn.  iii.  1757. 

'  '  L'AntiquiW  eipliqn^e  et  repre'- 
Btntec  en  flgurcs,'  tome  iii.  ann.  1719. 


Partie  l",  p.  142,  pi.  Lsxi. 
'  '  Etraria  EegaUs,'  folio,  Flor.  1723. 

•  Folio,  Flor.  1785-36;  alao  Ihe  Mu- 
seam  Gnarnaoeuin,  folio,  Fit*.  1744. 

'  1752-1767. 

'  Histoire  de  I'Art,  liv.  iU.  e.  iii.  s.  2, 
p.  34.  Gosch.  d.  K.,  4to,  Dresd.  1764. 
HoDumentiAnticbilnediti;  folio,  Bom. 
176B,  noB.  131,  H3.  Ac. 

*  '  Antiquity  l-:tiaBquoe,  Grecqnes  et 
RoDuiineB,  tir^ee  du  cabinet  de  H. 
Hamilton;"  folio,  1766-1767, 

'*  'In  Tbomn  Dempstcri  Iibn»  da 
Etrana  Begali    Parolipoinena  ;'  folk^ 
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sappoeed  to  have  been  lost  in  the  sea,  was  issued  by  Tiachbein,' 
with  on  explanation  bj  Italynsky ;  and  another  was  subse- 
quently given  by  Bottiger.*  The  celebrated  Millin  also  pub- 
lished vases  in  his  collection  of  unedited  monuments,^  illostrated 
with  observations ;  and  another  edition  appeared  under  the 
auspices  of  Dubois  Maisonneuve,*  under  whose  name  it  generally 
passes.  Since  that  time,  the  '  Vases  Grecs,'  *  the  '  Vases  de  Cog- 
hill,'  *  and  the '  Ancient  Unedited  Monuments'  of  Millingen '  have 
been  published,  and  Iiave  been  followed  by  the  handsome  work 
of  the  '  Vases  de  Laniberg,'  *  by  De  Laborde ;  the  '  Monumenti,' 
by  Micali;*  the  'Monuments  Inedits,'  by  Baoul  Rocliette;'" 
'Elite  Ceramographique'  of  MSI.  Lenormant  and  De  Witte;" 
and  the  '  Vasi  Fittili,"'*  of  Inghirami  and  Stackelberg ; "  whilst, 
in  Berlin,  the  learned  and  careful  publications  of  Gerhard,^*  of 
which  the  'Auserlesene  Vasenbilder'  is  the  most  important, 
bare  dilfused  a  knowledge  of  anciunt  vases.  Panofka  publisbeA 
the  '  Vasidi  Premio,'"a8  well  as  many  vases  in  his  description  of 
the  cabinet  of  M,  Pourtales-Go^ier,"  and  the  Due  de  Lnyues  por- 
tion of  his  own  collection ; "  Conze  '  The  Vases  of  Milo.'  '*    lu 


Loocn,  1767.  '  Pictaie  Etnucorunt  in 
Tosculu  Duno  pnmnm  in  imum  oollec- 
tiB ;'  folio.  Bom.  17C7-1775. 

'  '  Reenell  de'  graTtuos  d'iq)rt8  dev 
vases  anllqueB;'  folio,  1791-1S08. 
TiEohbeia'i  work  U  entitled  'A  Oollco- 
tion  of  eagr&Tingg  from  ancient  vaseo, 
nioallf  of  pure  Greek  worknutoBhip, 
diseoTOred  in  eepnlchrea  in  the  king- 
dom of  tho  Two  Bieiliea,  bnt  ohiefly  in 
tbe  n«ghbanHiDod  of  Naples,  during 
Uie  ytare  1789  aud  17001  now  in  the 
po8M«gion  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  U.  B- 
Maj.  env.  tit.  uiid  plenipo.  at  the  court 
of  Naples;  vrith  icmarka  on  caoh  tmo 
by  Iho  collector.  Pablinhod  by  Mr.  W. 
Tieohboin,  Director  of  the  R.  Acad,  of 
Painting  at  Naplea.     1791.' 

'  '  Oriechtacbe  Vasongemalile,  mil 
arcliiologiBchcn  nud  artiatiecben  Er- 
laatcrungeu  der  Originalkupfer,'  torn, 
i.  8ro,  Weimar;  torn.  ii.  Sto,  Hngcle- 
burg,  1797-1800. 

'  'Honmnens  antiques  inMts  ft 
nouvellement  eipliques ;'  4to,  Paria, 
1802-1806. 

*  Dubois  MaisunncuTo, '  Pelnturca  dcs 
vawB   anliqnrs,   vulguirement   appeles 


^trasques,  tir&s  de  dlCTerantea  coUoe- 
tions,  et  grsv^  par  Clener,  aocom- 
pagn^  d'explications  par  A.  L.  Mitlin, 
Membre  de  rinstititt  et  de  la  Lp'gion 
d'Honntor;  publico^  par  M.  Dubois 
MaiBonneiive;'  folio,  Paris,  1808-10. 

'  Folio,  Bom.  1813. 

•  Folk),  Rom.  1817. 

'  4to,  1.011(1.  1822. 

■  Folio,  Paris,  1813-25. 

'  'H(ftiinenti  luediti,'  fo.  1810-44. 

'•  Folio,  Paris,  1828. 

"  4to,  Pari*,  1S38,  1844. 

"  4lo.  Fiesole,  1833. 

"  '  Die  Griiber  dor  Hellencn,'  fo. 
BerL  1837. 

"  410,  Berlin,  1840.  Besides  whioli 
hia  Trinktchalea,  1840.  Etr.  &  Kamp. 
VawnbiW.  fo.  1843.  Apulisch.  Vasen- 
bild.  fo.  1845.  Triukschalen,  fo.  Igl8~ 
1850. 

"  Folio.  Fir.  1811. 

"  Dewr.  de  qaelques  Vases,  fo.  Paris 
1840. 

"  Antiques  du  Cab.  Pourt.-Oorgier, 
to.  Paris,  1634. 

"  '  Uelische  TboDgctasee,'  To.  Loipz. 
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England,  the  works  of  Moaea '  and  Christie "  are  of  artistic  rather 
than  of  archseolc^cal  value ;  and  neither  public  patronage  nor 
private  enterprise  has  undertaken  works  equal  to  those  published 
on  the  Continent,  although  bo  desirable  in  a  country  whose  pot- 
tery is  a  considerable  article  of  export  trade.  Single  vases  have 
indeed  been  published  by  learned  societies  and  by  societiea 
both  here  and  abroad.  Of  these,  the  Archteological  Insti- 
tute of  Rome  has  done  the  moat  for  this  branch  of  art  and 
antiquity. 

These  vases,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  are  often  ranged 
round  the  dead,  being  hung  upon,  or  placed  near  the  walls,  or 
piled  up  in  the  -corners.  Some  hold  the  ashes  of  the  deceased ; 
others,  small  objects  used  during  life.  They  are  seldom  perfect-, 
having  generally  either  been  crushed  into  fragments  by  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  earth,  or  else  broken  into  sherda. 
Sod  thrown  into  corners.  Some  exhibit  marks  of  burning, 
probably  from  having  accompanied  the  deceased  to  the  funeral 
pyre.  A  few  are  dng  up  in  a  complete  state  of  preservation, 
and  still  full  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  These  are  sometimes 
found  inside  a  large  and  coarser  vase  of  unglazed  clay,  which 
i'orms  a  case  to  protect  them  from  the  earth. 

Almost  all  of  those  in  the  museums  of  Europe  have  been 
mended,  and  the  most  skilful  workmen  at  Naples  and  Itome 
have  been  employed  to  restore  them  to  their  pristine  perfection. 
Their  defective  parts  have  been  scraped,  filed,  rejoined,  and 
supplied  with  pieces  from  other  vases,  or  else  completed  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  over  which  coating  the  restored  portiona  are 
painted  in  appropriate  colours,  and  vamished^so  as  to  deceive 
the  inexperienced  eye.  *But  either  tlirough  carelessness,  or  else 
owing  to  the  difference  of  process,  the  restorations  have  one 
glaring  technical  defect :  the  inner  lines  ai-e  not  of  the  glossy 
hue  of  the  ancient  glazed  ones,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  a 
thick  raised  line  which  follows  the  original  outline  in  the  old 
paintings.  Sometimes  the  restorer  has  pared  away  the  ancient 
incrustation,  and  cut  down  to  the  dull-coloured  paste  of  the 
body  of  the  vase.  In  some  rare  instances,  a  figure  has  been 
painted  in  a  light  red  or  orange  oil  paint  on  the  black  ground, 
or  in  black  paint  of  the  same  kind  on  an  orange  ground.  But 
in  all  these  frauds,  the  dull  tone  of  colour,  the  inferior  style  of 


1  Etriucan  Vasea,' 
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art,  and  tbe  wide  diflfereDce  between  modern  and  ancient 
drawing  and  treatment  of  Bubjecte,  disclose  the  deception,' 
The  calcareous  incrustation  deposited  on  the  Toses  by  the  in- 
filtration into  the  tombs  of  water,  containing  lime  in  solution, 
has  been  remoyed  by  the  use  of  muriatic  and  nitric  acids,  or  by 
boiling  the  vases  in  hot  water. 

In  other  cases,  vases  with  Rubjects  have  been  counterfeited  by 
taking  an  ancient  vase  covered  entirely  with  black  glaze, 
tracing  upon  it  the  subject  and  inscription  intended  to  be  fabri* 
cated,  and  cntting  away  all  the  black  portions  surrounding 
these  tracings,  so  as  to  expoee  the  natural  colour  of  the  clay  for 
the  fictitious  ground.  When  red  figures  were  intended  to  be 
counterfeited,  the  contrary  course  was  adopted,  the  part  for  the 
figures  only  being  scraped  awaj%  and  the  rest  left  untouched. 
Vases,  indtted,  in  which  the  ground  or  figures  are  below  the 
surface  should  always  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  their 
genuineness  can  only  be  determined  by  the  general  composition 
and  style  of  the  figures,  and  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  in8crii> 
tions.  The  latter  also  are  often  fictitious,  b*'ing  painted  in  with 
colours  imitating  the  true  ones,  and  often  incised ;  indeed  all 
inscriptions  incised  after  the  vase  has  been  baked  are  of  a 
doubtful  character. 

The  difference  of  style  in  the  composition  of  groups,  and 
especially  the  remarkable  distinction  of  drawing,  such  as  the 
over-careful  drawing  of  details,  the  indication  of  nails,  and 
various  other  minute  particulars,  are  also  criteria  for  detecting 
false  or  imitated  vases.  Water,  alcohol,  and  acids  will  remove 
false  inscription-a,  but  leave  the  true  ones  intact.  Pietro  Fundi, 
who  had  established  manu&ctories  at  Venice  and  Corfu,  and  the 
Vasari  family  at  Venice,'  made  fictitious  vases,  Wedgwood  also 
imitated  ancient  vases,  and  such  imitalions  are  made  at  Naples 
for  the  purpose  of  modem  decoration. 

The  oldest  express  mention  of  these  vases  in  Greek  authors  is 
made  by  the  poet  Alcicus,  who  flourished  from  B.o.  610  to  580, 
and  who  speaks  of  painted  cups,  hyliehnat  poikHai.'  Pindar, 
iu  an  ode  probably  written  about  b.c.  460,  particularly  describes 
the  painted  Panathenaic  amphorie  which  were  given  as  prizes  in 
the  contests  of  the  Panathensean  festival.     Thus  he   sings  of 

■  Gerhard,  BcrlinB  Aiitike  Bildveike,  I  '  Fntsm.  cd.  Bcbneid.  33 :  De  Witte, 
B.  ]49.  '  Elude  But  leB  raaea  peintB,'  Sto,  Tari^, 

*  Weetropp,H.M.,<EpocluofPiiintt'd     1865,  p.  S. 
YaticB.'     4to,  London,  1SS6. 
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Thieeus,  the  8on  of  Ulias,  the  Argive,  who  had  twice  obtained 
prizes  of  Fauatbenaic  amphone  in  the  wrestling  matches  at 
Athens:  "Him  twice,  at  distant  interrals,  in  the  festivals  of 
Athens,  have  sweet  voices  lauded.  He  brought  the  fruits  of 
the  olive  in  earth,  hnrnt  by  fire,  to  the  manly  people  of  Hera, 
ArgoB,  in  the  varif  gated  receptacles  of  vases." ' 

Tiiose  made  use  of  in  the  Athenian  graves  are  nneqnivocally 
alluded  to  by  Aristopiiaues.°  Athemeus,^  Strabo,'  and  Suetonius,' 
mention  painted  vases.  The  later  scholiast  of  Theocritus,*  also 
mentions  the  fictile  vases,  painted  all  over  with  various  colours, 
and  some  think  Demosthenes  alludes  to  them.' 

Great  value  seems  to  have  been  set  upon  these  vases.  When 
broken,  they  were  repaired  by  the  pieces  being  skilfully  fitted 
and  drilled,  and  a  rivet  of  lead  or  bronze  neatly  attached  to  the 
sides.  Several  mended  vases  exist  in  the  European  collections. 
Occasionally  they  were  repaired  by  inseiting  pieces  of  other 
vases.  Thus  a  vase  with  two  handles,  found  at  Vulci,  of  the 
shape  called  atamnos,  is  repaired  with  a  part  of  a  ki/lia  repre- 
senting quite  a  different  subject,  and  thus  presents  a  discordant 
effect.*  Large  casks  of  coarser  and  unglozed  vare,  pilhot,  were 
also  repaired  with  leaden  cramps.  "  The  casks  of  the  naked 
Cynic,"  says  tlie  Satirist,  "  do  not  bum  ;  should  you  break  one 
of  them,  another  house  will  be  made  by  to-morrow,  or  the  same 
will  continue  to  serve  when  repaired  with  lead."  *  The  Sybaritic 
fables,  cited  by  Aristophaneti,  in  the  speech  of  a  saucy  old  man 
in  reply  to  some  one  whom  he  has  ill-treated,  show  the  use  of 
bronze  riveta  A  uomnn  of  Sybaris  broke  an  earthen  pot,  which 
was  represented  as  screaming  out,  and  calling  for  witnesses  to 
prove  how  badly  it  had  been  treated.  "By  Proserpine^" 
exclaims  the  dame, "  were  yon  to  leave  off  bawling  for  witnesses, 
and  make  haat©  to  buy  a  copper  ring  to  rivet  yourself  nith,  you 
would  act  more  wisely." '° 

It  is  impossible  to  defermino  the  age  of  the  oldest  glazed 
vases  without  inscriptions.  Some  seem  to  be  coeval  with  the 
dawn  of  Hellenic  civilisation,  perhajs  nine  or  ten  centuries 
before  Christ,  and  are  found  in  sepulchres  in  \thich  there  are  no 

'  Nemea,  n.  ei-ea  j      '  De  FulsaLcgat.,  p.415,  ol.Iteisko; 

'  EccTea,,  v.  094.  Do  WUte,  Etude,  p.  3. 

'  Page  466,  c.  |      •  Gerhard,  A.  V.,  cilv, 

■  Lib.  viii.  p.  382,  Cas.  •  Juvenal,  8»t.  xiv.  v.  303-310. 

'  Vit.  Jnl.  Cica.  c.  81.  "  Miillcr,    '  Literature    of   AncEcnl 

'  Idyl.  i.  27,  36.  1  Oreete,' 8vo,  Lcml.  1848,p.  115. 
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coins,  hence  before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  coinage.  Glazed 
vaseB  of  a  very  fine  kind  were  probably  manufactured  between 
Olympiad  i-xxxiv.  =  b.c.  444 ;  and  Olympiad  XCIV.  =  B.C.  404. 
Thoee  made  when  painting  and  art  had  attaiued  their  climax 
fall  between  Olympiads  xciv.-cxx.,  or  B.C.  404r-300.  The 
decadence  of  the  art  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  the  cxx. 
Olympiad,  after  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander  the  Great' 
had  introduced  vases  of  the  precious  metnls  and  gems  into 
Greece ;  and  earthenware  vases  probably  fell  into  disuse  about 
the  first  century  B.C.,  having  become  entirely  superseded  by 
works  in  metaL  In  the  time  of  Augustus  they  were  rarities.' 
While,  however,  Gerhai-d'  assigns  the  above  dates  to  the  art  of 
making  vases,  Millingcu'  ia  of  opinion  that  the  period  during 
which  it  principally  flourished  may  be  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal epochs.  That  of  the  ancient  style,  b.c.  700-450,  in  which 
are  comprehended  the  first  efforts  of  the  art.  That  of  vases  of 
the  fine  style,  b.c.  450-228,  or  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  lo 
the  second  Punic  war.  The  best  he  supposes  were  executed 
during  the  age  of  Pliidias  and  Polygnotus,  tlie  latter  of  whom, 
according  to  Pliny,'  drew  his  female  figures  with  transparent 
garments  and  head-dresses  of  different  colours,  represented  the 
month  open  and  showing  the  teeth,  and  did  away  with  t)ie 
ancient  conventional  stiffness  of  the  attitudes.  That  of  vases 
manufactured  from  the  Second  Punic  to  the  Social  War,  in 
which  he  includes  those  of  the  latest  style  found  in  the  IJasilicata, 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  the  ancient  Campania  and  Lucania. 

Later  than  this  they  could  not  have  been  made,  for,  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  all  t)ie  towns  of  Magna  Giwcia,  except 
Rhegium,  Naples,  and  Tarentum,  had  relapsed  into  barbarism.' 

Other  writers,  as  Kramer,^  conjecture  that  the  vases  of  the 
oldest  style  were  made  from  Olympiiid  L.=B.C.  577,  to  Olym- 
piad  LXXX.=B.c.  457;  those  of  the  second,  or  "hard  style" 

'  la  the  time  of  Cleomenea  (Plutarch,  a  painled  vase.  D'flancarrille,  p.  103. 
in  TiU),  B.C.  2SS,  metal  vaeea  were  in  '  aerbnrd,  Berlins  Antike  Bildverke, 
Mninion  use  ot  Sperta.  -  a.  113.     '  Rapporto  Volcente,'  p.  112. 

'  "  Pimco*  ante  meneea,  quum  into-       *  '  Xaasi  Grecs,'  Pr^f, 
Ionia  Cspua  deducti  Ic^e  Julia  coloni,  '      '  N.  H,,  xxv.  c.  3. 
ail   eilrnendaB  villoa  Bcpulchre  vetoi-        *  Stnibo,  vl.  2SR. 
litaiina  disjiceTent,  idqu^i  eo  etudioniuB        '  Hundbuch,  aa.  75,  2.    Creuzer,  ful- 
faccrent,  quod  aliquantum  vasculorum    lowing  Miiller,  Briefe,  b.   123,  thioiTB 
operie  BDtiqni  eerutaiitea  reperietniit."    the  epoch  farther  back,  and  bo  does 
Soctoii.   C.  Jul.   Case.  c.  B\.    Oat  of    Beronx  d'Aginoonrt,  Recueil,  p.  93. 
tliirlcen  tombs  at  Capua  only  one  had 
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of  art,  from  01.  Lxxx.  =  fl.c.  457,  to  01.  xc.  =  b.c,  417;  wid 
those  of  the  fine  style,  from  01.  xc.=b.c.  417,  to  OL  c.=b.c. 
377.  For  the  last  class  of  vases  he  names  iio  period.*  Dupr6, 
who  endeaTOurs  to  prove  the  relative  age  of  vases  from  the 
coins  of  the  Sicilian  Naxos,  founded  bc.  736,  16  years  after 
Home,  and  destroyed  a.tj.c.  554=b.c.  39f.  {I.)  The  earlier 
coins  resemhle  earliest  vases  of  black  ware,  and  have  O  and  X 
retrograde  older  than  vi.  or  vir.  cent.  B.C.  (2.)  Fine  but  still 
rigid  with  H  and  O,*  IV.  and  V.  cent.  B.C.)  age  of  Agathocles — 
and  of  tiie  cups  of  Hiero  and  Epictetus. 

The  following  are  the  principal  criteria  for  determining  the 
age  of  vases.  Those  of  the  I>onc  style,  with  maroon  figures 
upon  a  yellow  ground,  resemble  the  mural  paintings  in  the  old 
sepulchres  at  Yeii,  which  city  submitted  to  the  Boman  arms 
A.u.c.  358,  oi'  B.C.  396.  The  backgrounils  with  flowers  appear, 
indeed,  to  liave  been  copied  irom  oriental  or  Assyrian  art,  which 
had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  ;  while  the  Asiatic 
style  of  the  friezes,  which  resemble  those  of  Solomon's  temple 
and  the  Bubylunian  tapestries,  likewise  indicates  an  epoch  of 
great  antiquity.  Some  of  the  animals  represented  are  similar 
to  those  seen  on  coins  issued  by  cities  of  Southern  Italy  as  the 
bulls  of  Metapoutiim  were  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  B.a  ; 
or  like  the  lions  of  Mycense,  which  are  supposed  to  date  from 
Olymp.  Lxxiv.,  or  b.c.  484.  Bromisted  is  of  opinion  that 
the  oldest  Panathenaic  vases  may  be  placed  in  B.C.  5G2,  and 
that  those  for  holding  oil  in  the  tomb  of  the  Moirai,  mentioned 
hy  Pindar,  are  nearly  of  the  same  age.  l^odwell,  indeed, 
assigned  his  vase  in  the  oldest  style,  representing  a  hunting 
scene,  to  B.c.  7O0 ;  but  Mtiller,  whose  opinion  is  preferable, 
gives  the  more  moderate  dale  of  Olympiad  l.=  b.c.  580.  The 
cup  of  Arcesiluus,  which  is  only  a  development  of  this  style  of 
art,  may  be  earlier,  hut  cannot  be  much  luter  than  B.C.  458. 

Other  critical  marks  for  determining  the  respective  ages  of 
vases  are :  The  subjects  represented  on  the  black  figured  vases, 
such  as  incidents  in  the  reigns  of  the  Arcesilai,  b.c.  580-460, 
showing  that  vases  of  this  style  cannot  be  later;  the  use  of 
aspirated  consonants,  intrwiuced  by  Simonides  of  Ceos  or  Epi- 
charmus,  B.C.  529,  into  the  Greek  alphabet ;  the  appeamnce  of 
tlie  hoplites  dromos,  or  "armed  course,"  and  of  the  Pentathlon, 


I,  122,  210. 
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first  practised  in  Olympiad  LT.,  B.C.  560.  The  vases  with  red 
figures  fall  into  the  period  of  the  taking  of  Sardis,  and  the 
burning  of  Creesus — the  meeting  of  AlcKiis  and  Sappho,  and 
the  figare  of  Anacreon  being  represented  on  them,  subjects  all 
pointing  to  an  era  about  B.C.  545,  The  later  vases  of  this  style 
have  the  *  S  H  fl,  which  were  introduced  into  the  public  acta 
of  Athens  in  Olympiad  XCIY.,  B.C.  404.  The  peculiar  shape  of 
the  drinking-cup  called  the  Bbyton  was  perfected  by  Ptolemy 
FhiladelphuB  about  b.c.  300.  The  later  Fanathenaic  vases, 
fonnd  at  Berenice,  are  dated  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  have  the  names  of  Athenians  who  were  in  ofliee 
from  333  b.c.  to  313  b.c.,  commencing  with  the  Archon  Niko- 
crates  and  ending  with  Theophrastus.' 

There  have  been  many  divisions  of  the  periods  of  glazed 
vases.  At  first  they  were  classed  as  several  centuries  older 
than  the  foundation  of  Bome,  b.o.  753,  then  those  made  from 
that  period  to  b.c.  21U;  another  division  from  thence  to  the  fall 
of  Corinth,  B.u.  145.  The  rases  not  painted  were  referred  to 
the  age  of  Vespasian  A.D.  99,  and  the  decadence  of  the  arts 
from  Trajan,  a.d.  160,  to  Sererns,  A.D.  198.  Such  a  division 
was  of  course  purely  arbitrary.' 

Diacritical  divisions  were  also  attempted  to  be  laid  down  from 
the  history  of  art.  Those  vases  with  monochrome  paintings  on 
which  there  was  no  distinction  of  sex,  were  supposed  to  be  before 
the  time  of  Hygiemon,'  b.c.  8o0,  after  which  date  the  painter 
Emnarus  distinguished  the  sexes.  Still  later  were  supposed  to 
to  be  vases  with  three-quarter  faces,  Oimon  '  of  Cleonie,  who 
flourished  about  300  years  later,  and  who  introduced  full  faces, 
the  bones,  contour  of  drapery.  The  finest  works  of  this  period 
are  about  the  age  of  Pericles,  B.O.  4G4.  Vases  with  transparent 
draperies,  or  Coian  vests,  supposed  to  be  later  than  Polygnotus, 
B.C.  436.  Full  faces  appear  on  coins  about  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander of  PheKe,  B.C.  369-^.  Those  of  the  later  and  fine  style 
which  exhibit  expressions  of  the  countenance,  are  supposed  not 
to  be  earlier  than  Zeusis  and  Parrliasins,  and  to  be  contempo- 
rary with  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Greek  painting,  under 
Apelles,  B,c.  313,  Nieomaehus,  a  painter  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.,  is  said  to  have  been  the  fiiBt  who  represented  Ulysses  with 
a  pileus.     But  whatever  importance  may  be  given  to  these  dif- 

'  M.  De  WittP,  •  fitudos  iur  lei  V.isps  1      '  Pliny,  N.  H.,  iiiv. 
IN'iiits,"  p.  8.  '  Df  Witt*',  fctndfi,  p.  9. 

'  D'llinrarvillc,  ii.  108-114.  | 
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ferent  criteria,  the  absolute  determiniug  of  the  century  in  which 
each  specimen  was  made  is  still  a  disputed  point,  and  the  last 
theory  proposed  is  tliat  most  of  the  vases  with  black  figures  are 
as  late  as  the  second  or  third  century  b.c.,  and  exhibit  not  a  real 
but  conventional  and  affected  archaism  of  style  and  treatment.* 

The  Due  de  Luynea  hesitates  about  defining  the  exact  ages 
of  the  various  styles,  although  he  has  classed  them  generally  in 
the  following  order:  I.  The  Doric  or  FhoeDician  vases.  2. 
Those,  the  body  of  which  is  covered  with  au  engobe  or  coating 
like  the  first  claaa,  the  black  of  which  is  false,  the  glaze  pale. 
3.  Those  with  archaic  black  figuie'j,  the  style  of  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  massive  simplicity,  the  muscular  development 
exaggerated,  the  toucii  firm,  the  drawing  varying  from  the 
simple  to  the  ridiculous,  aud  vigorous  to  caricature.  4. 
Imitations  of  the  archaic,  the  varuish  of  which  is  more 
brilliant  than  the  preceding,  the  outlines  more  careful, 
aud  the  extremities  better  finished.  5.  Those  with  red  figures, 
or  with  black  outlines  and  figures  on  a  white  ground,  com- 
prising a  series  of  ware  extending  from  the  age  of  Pericles 
to  that  of  Pyrrhns,  about  which  latter  period  the  vases  were 
ornamented  with  reliefs,  gilding,  reeding,  aud  twisted  handles. 
6.  Barbaric  imitations  by  the  natives  of  Lucania,  Messapia,  and 
the  Bruttii,  the  figures  of  which  are  often  of  a  bizarre  character, 
and  the  vase  itself  surcliarged  with  ornaments.' 

The  paste  of  these  vases,  according  to  Brongniart,'  is  tender, 
easily  scratched  or  cut  with  a  knife,  remarkably  fine  and  homo- 
geneous, but  of  loose  texture.  When  broken,  it  exhibits  a  dull 
opaque  colour,  more  or  less  yellow,  red,  or  gray.  It  is  composed 
of  silica,  alumina,  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of 
iron ;  *  accordiug  to  Hausmann  white  clay,  red  oxide  of  iron, 

'  Brnnii,Probleraein<l,  Gtschicht  d.  |  Low««  Hill. 

VoseQ.    4to,  Miinchea,  1871,  p.  70.  (HUlin.i  (Qunn.it.)  vuid.  Skiiy. 

'  Aonali,  1832,  p.  145  et  seq.  .  Silica    .    .    53  '       48  32        40 

'  TraiW,  i.  546.  j  Alumina   ,15  16  24        16 

*  The  ftDBljrais   of  Vauqueliu    gave    Cub.  lime       8  8  7        10 

silica,  53,  Bluminn,  15,  carb.   lime,  S,    Hanganeso    —  9  1'^        14 

oi.  iron,  24 ;  Hillin,  Introd.  p,  vi.   That    Oi.  of  iron     24  16  20        12 

or  Biongniart,  Traill,  i.  p.  533,  id,  ailicu  I  Residuutn      —  3  5        — 

95'49,  ainmina  19-21,  ox.  of  iron  16'55,  ' 

oarb.  lime  7-48,  magn.  1-76.  Abeken  i  ^^"^^  ^  "^  K'""  ^.y  Garglulo, 
haa  alao  gi^on  un  analyais  of  the  r  aslc  ,  *^'"'  T-  .21;  of  the  analyais  by  Nic. 
of  Sicilian  vases,  'Mittel-Halien,>.364.  Covelli,  of  the  paslo  of  the  Vfteea  of  St. 
O.  Jahn,  '  Vaaensammlung  zu  Munch-  ^8»*a  ^e"  Goti,  Noia,  and  Capua;  and 
en,-  8to,  MDnchen,  1854,  p.  cil,  1013,  ^y  Campanari,  p.  5C,  of  Lor.  Valeri,  of 
gives  the  following  comporatiTo  tabic  :—    ""^  °f  '^"''^'- 
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yellow  oxide  of  iron,  and  niatiganf«e.  They  partially  melt  with 
ttcids.  The  colour  depends  on  the  proportions  in  wliicli  thexu 
elements  are  mixed ;  the  paler  pastes  containing  more  lime,  the 
red  more  iron.  The  ware  fuses  at  40°  Wedgwood,  and  waa 
originally  baked  at  a  low  temperature.  It  is  permeahle, 
allowing  water  to  exude,  and  when  moistened  emits  a  strong 
earthy  smell.  It  is  not  known  how  this  paste  was  prepared, 
for  the  Greeks  have  left  few  or  no  details  of  their  procefises. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  clay  was  fined  by  pouring  it 
into  a  series  of  vats,  and  constantly  decanting  the  water,  m  that 
the  last  vat  held  only  the  finest  particles  in  suspension.  The 
clay  was,  however,  worked  up  with  the  hands,  and  fashioned  on 
the  wheeL  It  is  supposed  by  Brongniart  to  have  been  ground 
in  a  mill,  or  trodden  out  with  the  feet.  Either  rnl  or  white  clay 
was  preferred  by  the  ancients,  according  to  the  nature  of  tho 
pottery  required  to  be  made.' 

Certain  sites  enjoyed  in  antiquity  great  reputation  for  iheir 
clays.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  was  that  procured  from  a 
mine  near  the  promontory  of  Moimt  Uolios,'  close  to  Phalerura, 
from  which  was  produced  the  paste  which  gave  so  much  renown 
to  the  products  of  the  Athenian  Eerameikos.  The  ai-ticles 
made  of  it  became  so  fashionable,  that  Plutarch  ^  mentions  an 
anecdote  of  a  person  who,  having  swallowed  poison,  refused  to 
drink  the  antidote  except  out  of  a  vessel  made  of  this  clay.  It 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  fine  quality,  but  not  remarkably  warm 
in  tone  when  submitted  to  the  furnace  ;  ruddle,  or  red  ochre, 
being  employed  to  impart  to  it  tiiat  rich  deep  ornnge  glow 
which  distinguishes  the  nobler  s)>ecimdns  of  the  oeramio  art. 
Corinth,  Cnidus,  Samos,  and  various  other  places  famous  for 
their  potteries,  were  provided  with  fine  clays.*  At  Coptos,  in 
Egypt,  vases  were  manufactured  of  an  aromatic  earth.  The 
extreme  lightness  of  the  paste  of  these  vases  was  not  imobserved 
by  the  ancients,  and  its  tenuity  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch.* 
lliat  it  was  an  object  of  ambition  to  excel  in  this  respect, 
appears  from  the  two  amphorae  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Erythrte,*  of  extreme  lightness  and  thinness,  made  by  a  potter 

'  GeopODica,  iv.  S.    Among  Iho  Ro-  j      *  Pliny,  N.  H.,  luv.  12. 4«.    Broog- 
mam  it  was  the  duty  of  b  good  house-  ',  iiiut,  Tnite,  i.  582, 
holder  to  kaowthe  nature  of  clays.  '      *  Apophtb^m.  a  Ptinbcrlon,  p.  14. 

>  Snidas,   toco   Athenicus,    xi.  4S2,     The  term  which  ho  uses  is  A^rnf. 
cU.  Oaa.  '  Pluiy,  N.  II.,  iixi,  12,  iG. 

'  Dc  Audil.  ii.  47.  i.  153,   Rciskc. 
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and  Ills  papil,  when  contending  which  conid  produce  the  lightest 
Tase.  The  thinnest  yases  ate  of  nnglazed  ware ;  and  some  of 
these  pieces  which  have  come  down  to  ns  are  scarcely  thicker 
than  stout  paper.  G-reat  difference  is  observable  in  the  pastes 
of  vases  coming  from  widely  separated  localities,  owing  either 
to  their  composition  or  baking.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
more  profonnd  and  minute  scientific  observations  have  not  been 
directed  to  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  as  they  might  determine 
the  qnestion  whether  the  pastes  of  vases  extracted  from  the 
sepulchres  of  Greece  and  Italy  are  essentially  the  same  or  not, 
and  thus  show  whether  they  had  a  common  origin.  The  clay 
found  near  Mon-reale  in  Sicily,  produced,  when  used  in  the 
porcelain  furnaces  at  Naples,  a  ware  very  like  the  Greeks.' 
The  paste  of  the  early  vases  of  Athens  and  Melos  is  of  a  very 
pale  red ;  that  of  vases  of  the  Doric  or  Corinthian  style  is  of  a 
pale  lemon  colour.  At  the  best  period  of  the  art  the  paste  is  of 
a  warm  orange-red ;  but  the  Lucanian  and  Apulian  vases  are 
of  a  paler  tone.  The  Etruscan  painted  vases  of  all  ages  are  of 
a  pale  red  tone,  with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  white,  which 
appears  to  be  owing  to  the  greater  proportion  of  chalk  used  in 
preparing  the  paste.  It  is  very  soft,  and  easily  scratched  with 
a  knife,  but  well  sifted  and  homogeneous.  The  analysis  of 
Niccola  CovelH  gave  for  the  paste  of  these  paler  vases,— 48  of 
silica,  16  alumina,  16  oxide  of  iron,  9  carbonic  acid,  8  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  3  of  loss.  Fields  of  this  clay  are  8tate«l  to  have 
been  found  in  South  Italy,  but  the  material  is  universally 
distributed.* 

The  first  glazed  vases  were  made  with  the  hand,  but  the 
wheel  was  a  very  early  invention.  Among  the  Egyptians  end 
Greeks  it  was  a  low,  circular  table,  turned  with  the  foot.  Some 
wheals  used  in  the  ancient  Aretine  potteries  have  been  dis- 
covered, consisting  of  a  disk  of  terra-cotte  strengthened  with 
spokes  and  a  tire  of  lead.  They  are  represented  on  a  hydria 
with  black  figures  in  the  Munich  Collection,  and  also  on  a  cup 
with  black  figures  in  the  British  Museum.  The  potter  is  seen 
seated  on  a  low  stool,  apparently  turning  the  wheel  with  his 
foot ;  on  the  kylix  at  Munich  the  boy  turns  it  for  him.  Bepre- 
sentations  of  tbe  same  kind  are  also  found  on  gems. 

In   making   vases  the   wheel   was  used    in    tbe    following 

■  It  is  fonnd  to  contain  oo  nnalfaia,  silica  40,  alatnina  16,  carb.  ao.  14,  lime  10. 
Dei  Vasi  comm.  clilam.  Etnieobi,  4to,  Polenn,  1823,  p.  16. 
'  '  Gorginlo,  Cenni,  pp.  19,  20. 
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maoner: — 'A  piece  of  paste  of  the  lequiied  size  was  placed 
npon  it,  rertically  in  the  centre,  and  while  it  revolved  was 
formed  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  This  process  sufficed  for 
the  smaller  pieces,  snob  as  cupe,  saacera,  and  jugs ;  the  largor 
amphone  and  hydrise  required  the  introduction  of  the  arm. 
The  feet,  bandies,  necks,  and  mouths  were  separately  turned  or 
moulded,  and  fixed  on  while  the  clay  was  moist  They  are 
tamed  with  great  beanty  and  precision,  especially  the  feet, 
which  are  finished  in  tbe  most  admirable  manner ;  to  effect 
which  the  vase  mnst  have  been  inverted.  The  janctUTe  of  the 
bandies  is  so  excellent,  that  it  is  easier  to  break  than  to  detach 
tbem.  Great  technical  skill  was  displayed  in  turning  certain 
circular  vases  of  the  class  of  askoi.  With  their  simple  wheel 
the  Greeks  effected  wonders,  producing  shapes  still  unrivalled 
in  beauty. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  contending  claims  for  tbe 
honour  of  having  invented  the  potter's  wheel  The  Grecian 
traditions  attributed  it  to  various  persons, — as  tbe  Athenian 
Coroebus ; '  tbe  Corinthian  Hyperbius ;  *  tbe  celebrated  Talos, 
tiie  nephew  and  rival  of  Deedalus ;  and  to  Daedalus  himseli' 
Tbe  tyrant  Critias  ascribed  tbe  invention  to  Athens:  "That 
city,"  says  be, "  which  erected  the  noble  trophy'  of  Marathon 
also  invented  pottery,  tbe  famous  oflspring  of  tbe  wheel,  of 
earth,  and  of  fire,  the  oseful  household  drudge."*  Bat  the 
invention  must  have  been  earlier,  for  it  is  mentioned  in 
Homer.* 

The  earlier  mode  of  fabric  was  by  means  of  tbe  hand.  After 
ibe  clay  was  properly  kneaded,  tbe  potter  took  up  a  mass  of  the 
paste,  and  hollowing  it  into  the  shape  of  walls  with  one  hand, 
placed  the  other  inside  it,  and  pressed  it  out  into  the  required 
shape.  When  raised  or  incised  ornaments  were  required,  he 
used  modellers'  tools — tbe  wooden  and  bronze  chisels  of  his 
art  The  largest  and  coarsest  vases  of  the  Greeks  were  made 
with  the  hand.  Tbe  pUhoa,  or  cask,  was  modelled  by  the  aid  of 
a  kind  of  hooped  mould.'  The  smaller  and  finer  vases,  how- 
ever, were  turned  upon  the  wheel.  The  Etruscan  alone  were 
often  only  modelled,  and  not  turned.  A  potter  is  represented, 
on  a  great  lamp  in  the  Durand  Collection,  standing  and  modelling 

<  PUn.  N.  H..  viL  56,  57.  I  b.  ed.  CoMub. 

■  Bchol.  ad  Find.  Olfmp.  xiii.  27.  •  Iliad  2.  COO. 

■  Diod.  Sic,  if.  76.  <  Panorira, '  Snr  lea  Teritablei  Noma 
*  Critiaa,   in    Atheuno,    i.   p.   38,  |  de  Vasca  Oram,'  4to,  PuHb,  p.  I. 
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a  vase  before  his  furnace.'  Haudles  were  modelled  with  sticke, 
and  added  to  the  vases,  as  may  be  observed  to  be  represented 
in  some  gems.'  Handles  were  sometimes  stamped  or  modelled, 
and  fixed  to  the  bodies  wliile  the  clay  was  moist.  The  lips  and 
necks  of  some  of  the  smaller  vases  were  also  made  separately, 
and  then  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  vase. 

Certain  parts  of  the  ancient  painted  vases  were  modelled  by 
the  potter  at  all  periods  of  the  art ;  for  on  those  of  the  isle  of 
Thera,  of  Melos,  and  of  Athens,  horses  are  occasionally  found  on 
the  covers  of  the  flat  dishes  moulded  in  full  relief,  while  the 
handle  is  Bomdjmes  enriched  with  the  moulded  figure  of  a 
serpent  twining  round  it.  This  kind  of  ornament  is  more 
enitable  to  works  in  metal  than  in  clay,  and  suggests  the  idea 
that  such  vases  were,  in  fact,  imitations  of  metallic  ones.  On 
the  Tases  of  the  Doric  style,  moulded  bosses  and  heads,  like  the 
metallic  reliefs,  are  sometimes  found ;  and  even  in  vases  of  the 
hard  style  with  black  figures,  the  insertions  of  the  handles  of 
hydrife  are  occasionally  thus  enriched.  In  the  later  styles 
modelling  was  more  profusely  employed ;  small  projecting 
heads  were  afBxed  to  the  handles  of  jugs  at  their  tops  and 
bases,  and  on  the  large  craters  called  amphone  a  rot^  found  in 
Campania  and  the  Basilicata ;  the  disks  in  which  the  handles 
terminated  were  ornamented  with  heads  of  the  Gorgons,  or  with 
such  subjects  as  Satyrs  and  Bacchantes.  These  portions  were 
sometimes  covered  with  the  black  glaze  used  for  the  body  of 
the  vase,  but  more  frequently  they  were  painted  with  white 
and  red  colours  of  the  opaque  kind, 

A  peculiar  kind  of  modelling  was  used  for  the  gilded  portions 
of  relief,  introduced  over  the  black  glaze.  When  the  vase  was 
baked  a  fine  clay  was  laid  on  it  and  delicately  modelled,  either 
with  a  small  tool  or  a  brush,  a  process  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  the  Boman  red  ware.  It  may  indeed  have  been  squeezed  in 
a  fluid  state  through  a  tube  npon  the  vase,  and  then  modelled. 
As  tlie  gilded  portions  are  generally  small,  this  process  was  not 
difBcnlt  or  important,  but  a  vase  discovered  at  CumsB  has  two 
friezes  exsout«d  in  this  style.  The  upper  one  is  a  row  of  figures 
round  the  neck,  representing  the  departure  of  Triptolemus, 
delicately  modelled,  coloured,  and  with  the  flesh  thoroughly 
gilded ;  the  lower  one  consists  of  a  band  of  animals  and  arabesque 


,'  4to,  PwiB,  1838. 
Lenorinant,  '  Cur   Pluto  AristophanE 
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ornaments.  Several  vases  from  the  same  locality,  from  Capua 
and  ftom  Berenice,  have,  round  the  neck,  modelled  in  the  same 
style,  wreaths  of  corn,  ivy,  or  myrtle,  and  necltlaces,  while  the 
r^  is  plain. 

Bot  the  art  of  modelling  was  soon  extensively  superseded  by 
that  of  movldinff,   or   producing  several   impressions  from   a 
monld  probably  itself 
of    terra-cotta,'      but 
perhaps     occasionally 
of  stone  or  marble.  In 
the  former   case  the 
subject  was  modelled 
in  salient  relief  with  i 
considerable  care;  and  J 
from  this  model  a  cast  | 
in  clay  was  taken  and  \ 
then   baked.      In  the 
other   case  a  die  or 
connter-snnk    impres- 
sion was  carved  out  in 
a    stone  mould.      As 
terra-Gotta  often  warps 
in   the    baking,   it  is      Ko-i'»-i^"«"n™i'U»si»M«rfiBDf.ciip,rtwA« 
sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether  certain   reliefs  are 
modelled  or  moalded. 

The  potter  availed 
himself  of  moulds 
for  various  purposes. 
From  them  he  pro- 
duced entire  parts  of 
his  vase  in  full  relief, 
such  as  tlie  handles, 
and  possibly  in  some 
instances  the  feet.* 
He  also  stamped  out 
certain  ornaments  in 
relief,  much  in  the 
same   manner   as  the 

ornaments     of    cakes  Na.,T.-.s,taL._„iu,«.n„»io™„,.„u. 

are  prepared,  and  6xed 


them  while  moist  to  the  still  damp  body  of  the  i 
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omameDte  were  principally  placed  upon  tbe  lips  or  at  the  base 
of  the  handles,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  kylikea  or  cups  of  a 
late  style,  wlien  the  art  was  declining.  One  of  these  omameats 
is  an  impression  from  one  of  the  later  Syracusan  medaUions 
having  for  its  subject  the  head  of  Arethusa  surrounded  by 
dolphins :  it  waa  struck  about  B.O.  350. 

The  moulded  portions  of  these  vases  are  generally  covered 
with  the  same  black  glaze  as  is  used  for  the  bodies ;  bat  many 
of  the  little  hkytkoi  found  at  Athens  and  in  the  Bosilicata  have 
only  their  necks  and  part  of  their  bodies  glazed,  while  ^e 
moulded  portions  are  painted  in  fresco  of  various  colours,  like 
the  unglazed  terra-cotta  figures.  8ach  vases  were  probably 
either  toys,  or  else  used  for  ornamental  or  sepulchral  purposes. 
Soma  from  the  tombs  of  Athens  represent  a  negro  grinding 
com  or  kneading  bread,  Bionysos  reposing  under  a  vine, 
Europa  crossing  the  eea  on  the  bull,  a  Nereid  on  a  dolphin,  a 
boy  with  a  dog,  a  female  child  lying  on  the  ground  or  on  a 
couch,  apes,'  and  other  animals. 

A  subdivision  of  this  method  of  moulding  upon  the  vase  itself 
is  easily  remarked  on  Uie  saucers,  phialai,  and  cups,  skyphoi, 
kaniharoi,  or  even  smaller  amphoric  and  other  vessels  made  at  a 
later  period  of  the  art,  and  entirely  covered  with  a  coating  of 
black  glaze.  Rows  and  zones  of  small  stamped  ornaments, 
apparently  made  with  a  metal  punch,  have  been  impressed  on 
the  wet  clay  of  these  vessels  before  the  glaze  was  applied. 
These  decorations  are  from  ^  to  ^  inch  long,  and  unimportant 
in  tbeir  subjects,  which  are  generally  a  small  radiated  head, 
dolphins,  helices,  or  the  ante-fixal  ornament^  and  hatched  bond, 
arranged  round  the  axis  of  the  vaee.  This  latter  ornament  was 
probably  produced  by  rolling  the  edge  of  a  disk  notched  for 
the  purpose  round  the  vase,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bookbinder 
uses  his  brass  punch.  8uch,  at  least,  was  tiie  method  by  which 
this  ornament  was  produced  on  the  llomau  pottery.  Plain 
circular  zones,  a  kind  of  decoration  also  often  usel  by  the  potters, 
were  more  easily  made  with  a  pointed  tooL  When  these  vases 
came  into  use  the  potter's  trade  had  ceased  to  be  artistic,  and 
was  essentially  mechanical.  They  are  found  in  the  ancient 
sepulchres  of  the  Etruscan  territory,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
recent  cities  of  Southern  Italy,  such  as  Brundusium. 

The  last  method  to  be  described  is  that  of  producing  the 

■  ^tntkelbcrg,  xlix-lii    Hub.  roiut.  zxviii-xxx. 
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entire  yaae  from  a  mould  by  stamping  it  out ;  a  process  iiow 
extensively  adopted  in  the  potteries.  During  the  best  period 
of  the  fictile  art,  while  paiotiog  flourished,  such  vases  were  very 
rare ;  but  on  the  introduction  of  a  taste  for  goblets  and  other 
vases  of  that  kind,'  tlie  potters  endeavoured  to  meet  the  public 
taste  by  imitating  the  reliefs  of  metal  ware. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  moulded  vases  is  a  kind  of 
beakers  culled  rhyta.  They  have  one  handle,  and  are  incapable 
of  beiugset  down  ofl  the  table  except  on  their  mouths>  so  that 
the  guests  were  compelled  to  drink  their  contents.  The  bodies, 
which  are  cylindrical  or  expanding,  terminate  in  the  heads  of 
animals,  which,  on  examination,  appear  to  have  been  delivered 
from  a  mould.  These  heads,  which  are  principally  of  such 
creatures  as  bolong  to  the  chase,  were  subsequently  coloured, 
sometimes  with  au  engobe,  or  coating  of  opaque  colours,  slightly 
baked,  at  others  with  the  glaze.  The  bodies,  or  necks,  were 
painted  in  the  style  of  the  period ;  but  the  former  appear  to 
have  firet  received  a  kind  of  polish  or  extra  finish  by  returning 
them  to  the  lathe,  and  passing  them  between  the  potter's 
fingers;  for  the  marks  of  the  gates,  or  divisions  of  the  mould, 
are  often  obliterated. 

By  the  same  process  were  also  made  the  vases  found  at  Vulci, 
of  the  nature  of  jugs,  being  either  oinochoai  for  wine,  ot  Itkylhoi 
for  oil ;  the  bodies  of  which  are  in  the  shape  of  human  heads,* 
sometimes  glazed,  made  from  a  mould,  while  the  necks  were 
fabricated  on  the  lathe,  and  the  handles  added.  These  were 
coloured  and  ornamented  on  the  same  principle  as  the  rhyta; 
but  their  style  of  art,  which  is  rather  better,  shows  that  they 
were  first  in  fashion.^  A  few  cups  made  in  the  same  way  hare 
been  discovered ;  such  as  that  shaped  like  the  head  of  Dionysos 
crowned  with  ivy,*  and  certain*  early  cups  in  the  form  of  a 
female  bi'east  with  the  nipple,  also  of  the  character  of  rhyta, 
and  which  call  to  mind  the  gold  vase  which  the  vain  and  lovely 
Helen  dedicated  to  Aphrodite,  modelled  in  the  shape  of  her 
own  breast. 

Besides  the  rhyta,  several  phialai,  or  sanoers,  were  also 
moulded ;  beantil'ul  examples  of  which  process  may  be  seen  on 
the  flat  bossed  saucers,  or  phitdai  (tmphaloiai.     Bound  their 

■  Ameth,  Ohev.,  Daa  K.  E.  Munz  I      *  Cat.  Dorand,  1230-1264.  •Stackel- 
und  BDtikeii  Ksbinot.    tlvo,  Wicn,  1S45,    berg,  ixv. 
a.  7,  no.  60,  61.  *  Mioili,  scix. 

*  Moa.  Poiut.  ii. 
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Cflutie  is  11  fneze  in  baa*re]ief  of  four  charJoU,  each  having  an 
Eros,  or  Cupid,  flying  before  it  in  the  air ;  whilst  in  the  chariotB 
themselves  are  Minerva,  Diana, Mars,  an!  Hercules,  driven  by 
fomale  figures',  antl  having  before  them  a  boar  or  deer.     Others 


No.  118.— lIoaUedjMdIfi'wiAalDU.    OiailDUoraAlL 

have  imitations  of  scallop  shells.     Que  cap  has  the  subject  of 
Ulysses  and  the  Sirens.' 

Jugs,  amphorm,  jar^   and   cups,   the  bodies  of  which   are 
reeded,  were  also  evidently  produced  from  moulds/  and  could 
not  be  made  by  the  expensive  process  of  modelling.    Of  smaller 
dimensions,  hut  also  made  by  moulding,  were  small  vases,  appa- 
rently used  as  lamps,  and  from  their  resemblance  to  wine-skins 
culled  askidia.     They  have  reeded  bodies,  bug  necks,  and  cir- 
cular handles;  and   on  their  upper  sur^ce  a   small   circular 
medallion     in     bas-relief, 
with  a  mythological  sub- 
ject.    In  one  kind  of  these 
I   vases  the  spouts  terminate 
in  the    head   of   a   lion.' 
Such  vases  are  principally 
found  in  the  Basilicata  and 
in  Sicily,  and  belong  to  tiie 

fictile   art.*      After   being 
iiionlded  they  were  entirely  covered  with  a  black  glaze. 

Hesidos  those  already  enumeratpd,  the  ixjtter  produced  from 

'  Sot  Ootf,  Mufl.  Etr.  tflm.  i.  tub.  vi.;  I  Bull.  1W2,  p.  3(!,  37. 
iiiijIiirainT.M'inimHiiliEtriiiiclii.Tftvole,  !      •  Pasitiri,  i.  tIv. 
s.  vi.  Q.  «. :  IhTl,  Aiit.  BilU.  1048.  I      '  (Jpi  linra,  loe .  t-it. ;  pHbBcri,  i,  xliii. 

'  iitrhnnl,  Bt'rI.  Ant.  JJUiI.  ill  I,  Disn.     xliv. 
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moulds  small  rases  for  the  toilet  of  the  class  of  Idcyihoi,  or  oil- 
vases.  Such  are  the  rases  in  shape  of  the  bust  of  Aphrodite 
holding  a  flower,  armed  heads,  the  Gorgon's  leg,  a  uegro's 
head,'  an  astragalus  or  knuckle-bone,*  or  an  ape  holding  a  vase. 
Others  are  in  the  shape  of  animals ;  as  of  the  elephant,*  the 
horse,*  the  mole,'  pigs,*  doves,'  rams,^  a  horse's  head,*  a  dead 
hare,  an  eagle,  dolphin,  apes,'**  and  deer,  their  beads  forming  the 
stoppers.  One  lite  the  claw  of  a  crab  has  also  been  found." 
Such  vases,  however,  may  have  been  used  as  toys,  as  some  have 
pebbles  or  brazen  balls  inside  them,  and  nere  found  near  the 
skeletons  of  children."  Some  are  in  groups,  of  which  a  remark- 
able one,  discovered  near 
Naples,  represented  an 
Ethiopian  devoured  by  a 
crocodile.'^  Others  are  in 
the  forms  of  Sileuas  poni^ 
ing  wine  into  a  vase,"  of  a 
Siren  destroying  a  yonth," 
of  pigmies  and  cranes,  Me- 
dusas,'* females  recnmbent,  \ 
or  in  vessels,  and  such-like 
phantasies.  These  W€ 
probably  ornaments. 

A  rase  of  this  kind  in 
the  Pourtales  collection  is 
moulded  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  and  has  at  each  side  a  f 
roonldeil  figure  of  Aphrodite, 
slightly  draped  and  recum-  i 
bent,  stamped  in  a  separate 
mould  and  applied  to  the 
side  of  the  vase.  It  was  in- 
tended to  represent  Aphro- 
dite crossing  over  the  sea  on  the  back  of  a  swan." 


■  Miculi.  ci. 

•  Ardi.  Zeit.  1831,  Taf.  xi 
Stacks) b«rt(,  Dio  Oraber,  xxi 

'  Aroh.  Zeit.  1849,  a.  SIP. 

•  Iiigliirami,  M<hi.  Etr.  vl.  '■ 
F.4:  M.R.Fontaiii,VMiillHatiiillaii,i. 

'  Cat.  Magii.  10*. 

•  U'ltancocville,  iii.  100, 


3,e.T.;  T.  i 


'  Berl.  Ant.  Biid.  1654-16M. 

•  Coll.  Feol.  167 ;  Cot.  Dnr.  1306- 

'  Pauofka,  MuB.  PoQrt.  pi.  xxi. 

'  Bull.  1829,  p.  20;  Cat.  HHaga.  IM. 

■  Bull.  1829,  p.  19;  Arch.  Zeit.  184t», 


'  Ibi.I,,  iv.  flh  I.  H.  vi.;  ' 
'  Utrl.  Aiil.  ItiM.  1S82. 
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•  Arch.  Zoit.  Anz.  1851, 
'  Borl.  Ant.  Dild.  1581. 

•  Cat.  Uur.  1204. 
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A  few  of  the  largest  rases,  siich  as  those  in  the  Museum  at 
Napl^  were  probably  modelled  oq  a  frame.  This,  which  was 
called  kanabos,  was  made  of  wood,  and  the  day  was  moulded 
oyer  it.' 

After  the  vases  had  been  made  on  the  wheel,  they  were  duly 
dried  In  the  sun,^  and  then  painted ;  for  it  is  evident  that  they 
could  not  have  been  painted  while  wet.  The  simplest,  and 
probably  the  most  common,  proceas  was  to  colour  the  entire 
vase  black.  The  uuder  part  of  the  foot  was  left  plain.  When 
a  pattern  was  added,  the  outline  and  faintly  traced  with  a 
round  point  on  the  moist  clay,  was  carefully  followed  by  the 
painter.  The  fine  lines  of  the  figures  and  pattern  are  supposed 
to  have  been  drawn  with  a  reed  pencil  of  the  kind  which  came 
from  Egypt,  Cnidus,  or  the  banks  of  the  Caspian.^  When  the 
figures  were  black  on  a  red  or  light  background,  they  were  first 
sketched  in  outline  and  then  filled  in.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  figure  was  traced  on  an  incised  or  dotted  line  before  the 
dark  ontline  was  laid  on.*  It  was  necessary  for  the  artist  to 
finish  his  sketch  with  great  rapidity,  since  the  clay  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed the  colouring  matter,  and  the  outline  was  required  to  be 
bold  and  continuous,  each  time  that  it  was  joined  detracting 
from  its  merit.  A  finely-ground  slip  was  next  laid  npon  a 
bru^b,  and  the  figures  and  ornaments  were  painted  in.  The 
whole  was  then  covered  with  a  very  fine  siliceous  glaze,  probably 
formed  of  soda  and  well-levigated  sand.  For  vases  intended 
to  be  painted,  the  potter  took  great  care,  and  he  faced  the 
surface  about  a  third  of  the  thickness  of  the  body  with  a  finer 
red  clay,  leaving  the  other  two-tbirds  of  a  fine  clay,  but  of 
inferior  quality.  The  vase  was  nest  sent  to  the  furnace,  and 
carefully  baked.  It  was  then  returned  to  the  workshop,  where 
a  workman  or  painter  scratched  in  all  the  details  with  a  pointed 
tool,  and  laid  in  a  white  powder,  as  they  bad  no  black  glaze. 
The  faces  of  female  figures  were  coloured  white,  with  a  thick 
coat  of  lime  or  chalk,  and  the  eyes  red.    Farts  of  the  drapery. 


'  Jahit,  ].  0.  p.  42.  Geopooka,  vi. 
8.  Pollux,  X.  189.  Anttotle  de  Part. 
Anim.  ii.  9.  Teitullian,  Apol.  12,  ad 
Nat.  i.  12.  Pliny,  loo,  oit.  Miaiw, 
Aich.  B.  305.  HoBjoh.  voce  Anth.  Pal. 
I.  107.  Aristot.  Hist.  An.  iii.  S.  De 
Oen.  ii.  €.  p.  743  a.  For  the  distiuclion 
betwcea  tbU  and  th«  itf fvofioi  or  model, 
nee  J«hn.  Joe.  cit    Cf.  aldo  the  exprcs- 


mon  'stipes.' 

'  ,^Bop.  Fab.  liivii.  pp.  37,  38,  ed. 
Tanciin.  'intaiSpfaAofiTpit  ^ififlrp,  nl 
\ap.iif6t  t)\ial  lit  hr  6  K^pofui  \iifart^, 
was  the  widi  of  a  man's  daughter  who 
had  married  a  potter. 

•  Pliny.  N.  H.  ivi.  o.  22. 

'  Jehu, '  Dor  BJulerei,'  p.  180. 
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the  Greets  of  helmets  and  the  cmtyffet,  or  borders  of  shields, 
were  coloured  witli  a  crimsoo  coat,  consisting  of  an  oxide  of 
iron  and  lime,  like  a  body  colour.  This  rendered  them  poly- 
chrome. 

In  the  second  style  of  vases  the  figures  are  painted  in  a  deep 
brown  or  black  of  an  unequal  tone  on  a  yellow  ground,  formed 
of  a  siliceous  coating  oyer  the  pale  red  clay  of  the  vase.  An 
improTement  upon  this  style  was  the  changing  of  the  colour 
of  the  figm-es  by  painting,  or  stopping  oat,  all  the  ground  of 
the  vase  in  black,  thus  leaving  the  figures  of  the  natural  red 
of  the  clay,  and  the  marking  of  the  muscles  and  finer  portions 
in  an  outline  of  a  bright  brown.  The  ideas  that  the  figures 
were  produced  from  others  cut  out  in  paper,'  or  hy  a  process 
like  distemper,'  or  from  terra-cotta  copies  of  sculptures,'  seem 
inadmissible.  After  the  paint  had  dried,  the  slip,  or  the  siliceous 
glaze,  was  laid  over  the  vase,  except  the  under  part  of  the  foot 
and  the  inside. 

D'Hancarville  *  supposes  that  the  ancients  made  their  vases 
of  clay,  or  of  decomposed  sand  found  in  the  Samnite  Vulturous, 
which  they  levigated  or  refined  by  washing,  leaving  the  clay 
thus  prepared  in  water,  to  swell  and  become  glutinous  enough 
for  the  wheel.  While  the  vase  was  moist,  they  gave  it  a  coating 
of  yellow  or  iron  ochre,  which  slightly  penetrated  the  surface, 
and  when  baked  became  of  an  orange-colour.  The  vases  were 
painted  while  in  an  upright  position,  and  the  artist  was  obliged 
to  stoop,  rise,  and  execute  his  work  in  these  difiScult  attitudes ; 
nor  could  he  remove  the  pencil  from  any  figure  which  he  had 
once  begun.  The  eye  must  have  been  his  only  guide.  The 
following  are  the  chief  difSculties.  The  painter  being  obhged  to 
draw  his  outline  upon  a  damp  surface,  the  black  colour  which 
he  used  was  instantly  confounded  with  the  tint  of  the  clay. 
The  lines  grew  broad  at  first,  and  afterwards  contracted  them- 
selves, leaving  but  a  light  trace,  so  that  the  artist  could  with 
difficulty  discern  what  he  had  been  doing.  But,  what  was  still 
more  embarrassing,  the  lines,  once  begun,  could  not  be  left  off 
except  where  they  met  other  lines  which  cut  or  terminated 
them.  Thus,  for  example,  the  profile  of  a  head  must  have 
been  executed  with  a  single  continuous  line,  which  could  not  he 

■  D'HanooTvilla,  in  Bottigot's  Vaten- 1  '  Itowi  in  Hillingeu,  VtUM  do  Cog- 
genUden,  Heft  i.  a.  58.  hill,  p.  xi. 

*  Dnc  de  Lnynes,  Annuli,  1830,  p.        *  II.  pp.  136-138. 
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interrupttid  till  it  met  the  neck ;  and  in  drawing  a  thigh  or 
le^,  the  whole  outliDe  must  have  been  fioished  withont  taking 
oS  the  penL'il :  proceeding  from  the  top  downwards,  making  ase 
of  the  point  to  mark  the  horizontal  lines,  and  afterwards  rising 
upwards  to  finish  the  opposite  side.'  The  drawing  was  done 
entirely  by  the  band  and  no  pattern  used.^ 

The  dark  outlioe  was  drawn  strongly  with  a  thick  pencil, 
to  prevent  the  bockgronnd  encroaching  on  the  fignre.  That 
this  was  done  while  the  clay  was  moist  appears  by  the  ontline 
uniting,  which  conld  not  have  taken  place  if  the  clay  had  been 
dry.  It  was  so  difKcult  to  fill  in  the  outlines  without  alteration, 
that  they  were  frequently  changed,  and  sometimes  the  ground 
was  not  reached,  while  at  others  it  exceeded  the  line. 

The  ancient  artists,  notwithstanding  these  difiScnltiea,  ob- 
served all  the  laws  of  equilibrium  in  their  figures ;  conveyed 
expression  by  means  of  attitude ;  and,  by  the  use  of  profile,  and 
the  introduction  of  acceasories,  or  small  objects,  into  the  back- 
ground, contrived  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  perspective. 

This  want  of  perspective  was  owing  to  the  use  of  fiat  colours, 
which  did  not  allow  of  shades,  and  the  figures  were  conse- 
quently not  seen  in  masses  distinguished  by  light  and  shade, 
but  isolated  in  the  air.    Hence,  in  order  to  make  the  figures 


^a.  131.— Frrgmpnt,  prepared  forpelDLlnK  the  bukgroand. 

distinct,  and  to  express  by  attitude  all  the  actions  and  senti- 
ments required,  the  artist  was  compelled  to  use  profile.  The 
black  colour,  the  choice  of  which  at  first  appears  singular,  is, 
after  all,  the  most  harmonious,  and  the  best  suited  for  showing 
the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  outline ;  whilst  by  its  aptness 

'  D'Hrnicarvillc,  ii.  p.  112.  *  HBUEiiiiuin,  p.  27. 
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to  reTeal  any  defects  of  shape,  it  oompetled  the  artist  to  be 
very  careful  in  his  drawing.^  A  fragment  of  a  vase,  sapposed 
to  have  been  sent  to  the  furnace  by  miHtake  (No.  119),  shows 
the  mo^  of  draving  the  red  figures,  and  proves  that  the  vaaes 
were  painted  before  they  were  sent  to  the  furnace.' 

The  instruments  employed  by  the  ancient  potters  must  have 
been  very  like  those  used  at  the  present  day.  The  apparent 
fineness  of  the  exterior  of  the  vases  is  solely  due  to  the  care  with 
which  the  surface  was  polished.^  The  paintings  were  made  with 
a  kind  of  brush,*  and  the  artist  had  a  stick  to  steady  his  hand 
while  drawing ;  he  must  also  have  had  a  pointed  tool,  like  a 
tracer,  for  the  first  outline,  and  a  sharp  one  for  the  incise'l  lines. 
The  incised  circular  lines  in  shields  appear  to  have  been  made 
with  a  compass. 

Pew  and  simple  colours  were  used.  They  were  evidently 
groand  esoessivdy  fine,  and  made  into  a  kind  of  slip.  Of  these 
colours  the  black  was  the  most  important  and  the  most  exten- 
sively used.  Great  diSerence  of  opinion  has  always  existed  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  colour,  some  imagining  that  it  was  due  to 
a  peculiar  quality  of  clay,  others  ascribing  it  to  the  employment 
of  manganese.  Another  theory  is,  that  the  vases  were  placed 
in  external  ca^  of  crude  clay ;  tiiat  the  space  between  this 
case  and  the  body  of  the  vase  whs  filled  with  shavings,  which 
were  ignited  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  and  that  the  condensed 
smoke  prodoced  the  jet-black  colour  on  the  snr&ice.' 

Hausmami  produced  the  black  colour  synthetically  by  a  sola- 
tion  of  asphalt  in  naphtha.  Pliny  seems  to  allade  to  its  being 
made  of  jet'  Various  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  about 
the  black  colour.  Aocording  to  Caylus  it  was  manganese  or 
terra  martialis ;  according  to  Sage,  black  oxide  of-  this  sub- 
stance and  black  oxide  of  lead,  black-lead ;  according  to 
Scherer,  an  earth ;  according  to  Chaptal,  lava ;  oxide  of  iron 
and  manganese,  according  to  Jahn.  CHancarville  tboaght 
it  was  made  of  lead  and  what  he  calls  lime  of  magnesia.' 
Manganese,  the  black  oxide  of  which  might  have  been  conjec- 


■  D'HauMTville,  ii.  pp.  116-118.  i  tichi  Del  dipingere  i  VasL'    Extnofo^ 
*  Dei  Vaai  romm.  ^iain.  Btnuchi.    from  the  Biblioteca  Antklitica. 

Ito,  Palerm  1823,  p.  16.  *  Bull.  1837,  p.  28. 

'  Aniuili,  1832,  p.  142.  •  Hut.  Nat.  llxvL  31. 

■  Geihenl, -FeetgedankeaanWincb- 1^'  II.,   p.   118.    He   probably  meaut 
elmann,'  Ito,  Uerlin,  IBll,  Taf.  ii.    Cf.  i  carbooste  of  magnedia  and  black-lead. 
Jiirio  (AndrvB),  'Fnl  Mctodo  dtgli  An- 
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tured  to  produce  it,  is  denied  by  Brongniart  to  be  even 
traceable  id  this  colonr.'  He  supposes  that  it  was  a  metallic 
oxide.  Vauquelin  takes  it  to  be  a  carbonaceous  matter,  such 
as  plumbogine  or  Mack-lead'  Tlie  Due  de  Luyoes  asserte  it 
to  be  an  oxide  of  iron.'  This  black  colour  assumes  several 
liues,  according  to  the  locality,  age,  care,  and  thickness  with 
which  it  was  burnt  in.  The  fineness  of  the  black  colour  is 
shown  by  the  outlines  of  the  red  vases.  The  shade  of  red  de- 
pended on  "the  colour  of  the  clay.  On  the  Vnlciau  vases  it  has 
a  greenish  tone,  and  where  two  vases  touched  one  another,  or 
Aviiere  too  thin,  it  is  frequently  red  or  orange.  On  those  of 
Ciere  and  Nola  it  is  jet  black,  and  on  the  later  Campaniau  ones 
of  an  ash  or  grey  colour.  Over  the  whole  colouring  malter  the 
glaze  was  spread,  the  vase  was  then  baked,  and  the  additional 
colours  were  laid  over  the  glazing.  Dead  or  flat  colours  only 
were  used ;  for  the  lustrous  orange  is  the  natural  tone  of  the 
clay,  enhanced  by  the  glaze.  G-erhard*  supposes  that  the  yellow 
tone  is  dne  to  a  colour  laid  on  the  body  of  the  vase  before  it 
was  baked ;  but  its  superior  colour,  like  that  of  the  Boman  red 
ware,  may  be  the  result  of  a  mechanical  polish  given  by  the 
potter,  or  according  to  Jahn  of  ochre,  pale  or  Samian  clay : 
ground  quartz  and  iron-sand  gave  the  orange  colour.  These 
additional  colours,  it  appears,  were  also  subjected  to  a  firing; 
but  at  a  mucli  less  heat  than  the  glazed  ones.  The  most  im- 
portant and  extensively  used  of  these  opaque  colours  is  the 
white,  said  by  Brongniart  to  be  a  carbonate  of  lime  or  fine  clay.' 
The  white  under  analysie  gives  no  trace  of  lead,  but  is  evidently 
an  earth.  According  to  the  Due  de  Luynee  it  is  a  white 
alumina  or  pipe-clay,'  while  others  have  discovered  in  it  a  mix- 
ture of  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,'  or  have  produced 
it  synthetically  from  a  white  clay  and  borax.  D'Hancarville 
erroneously  conjectures  it  to  be  a  white  lime  or  lead.'  Similar 
to  this  is  the  cream-coloured  engoiw  or  coating  foimd  on  the 
ground  of  certain  vases  of  the  more  ancient  style,  and  proved 
by  analysis  to  be  a  kind  of  pipe-day.  The  deep  red  or  crimson, 
sparingly  used  on  the  vases  of  the  oldest  style  to  distinguish 


'  TraiK,  i.  pp.  M9,  561.  ■      •  Tmit^  i.  p.  664. 

•  So  bIbo  Bcherer,  in  BSttiger's  Va-        •  AnnaJi,  ISSZ,  p.  143. 
sengen^ileti,  ii.  35.  I'M.  Dorat's  onalysu  gave  8  carb. 


»  Annali,  1832,  p.  143.  limo  +  2**  Olide  of  iroi 

*  Berlins  Ant  Dildw.,  b.  146.  |      '  D'Hanoarville,  iL 
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certain  details,  is  knowQ  to  be  an  oxide  of  iron ; '  and  the  light 
red  is  iroo  ia  anotber  proportion.  The  yellow  is  an  ochre.  I'he 
scarlet  naed  for  outlines  is  denied  to  be  vermilion.  Blue  and 
green,  but  rarely  found,  and  only  on  vases  of  the  latest  styles, 
were  produced  from  a  base  of  copper ;  *  gilding  was  occasionally 
applied.  The  part  to  be  gilded  was  made  in  bas-relief,  or 
terra-cotta  delicately  modelle',  of  white  stucco  covered  with  a 
mordant,  and  a  gold  leaf  laid  on,^  but  not  burnished.  All 
colours  were  burnt  in,  and  none  of  oi^nic  matters  were  laid  on 
after  baking.  Some  accounts  of  vases  with  gilding,  and  tbeir 
^e,  which  is  said  to  be  determined  by  the  discovery  of  a  coin 
of  Leocon  I.,  king  of  the  Bospborus  from  b.o.  393  to  b.{;.  353, 
with  such  vases  in  a  sepulchre  near  Eertch.  The  vase  with 
the  Bul^ect  of  Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  revolted 
^^tnst  his  father  B.C.  360,  was  also  adorned  with  gilding.* 
This  decoration  occurs  only  on  vases  of  later  style,  principally 
ou  those  found  in  the  Cyrenaica  at  Athens,  Ruvo,  and  Nola. 

Some  doubts  appear  to  exist  respecting  tlie  liquid  employed 
for  mixing  the  colours.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  water, 
others  that  it  was  turpentine  or  oil ;  but  the  first  seems  the 
most  probable.  The  colour  was  easily  laid  on,  and  seldom 
scaled  in  the  furnace. 

The  glaze  with  which  these  vases  were  covered  is  described  as 
lostrouB,  and  only  one  kind  was  used,  the  receipt  for  making 
which  is  now  lost.  Seen  under  a  microscope,  it  has  evidently 
been  fused  by  baking,  it  yields  neither  to  acids  nor  the  blowpipe. 
Hausmann  considers  it  a  varnish.  The  glaze  is  remarkably 
fine  and  thin ;  soda,  saltpetre,  borax,  salt,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  used.  It  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  one  of  the 
principal  alkalies,  either  potash  or  soda ;  bat  it  is  so  exceedingly 
thin  that  it  can  be  analysed  only  with  great  difficulty.  No  lead 
entered  into  its  composition.  It  is,  however,  far  inferior  in 
other  properties  to  the  modem  glazes,  for  it  is  permeable  by 
water.  It  is  not,  however,  decomposed  by  the  same  chemical 
agents.'     It    miist   have   been   ground    exceedingly  fine,  and 


■  Annali,  1RS2,  p.  U3.  BroDgniBrt, 
Tnit^  p.  347. 

*  Annali,  loc.  cit. 

*  Qerhud,  Berlins  Ant.  Bildw,  s.  147. 
Bapp.  Vole.  not.  164  and  foil.  I'lglii- 
rami,  Vaai  Fittili,  i.  p.  5. 

*  Jahn,  '  Bemslte  Tosen  mjt  Gold' 


Bcbmuok,'  4to,  Leipzig,  1845 ;  M.  De 
Witte.  Bev.  Arch.  186S,  pp.  1-11; 
£1(1110,  p.  32 ;  Devilie, 'LnPeiatnredes 
Vases  aotiquFs,'  Svo,  Bouen,  1842 ; 
Jaho,  O.  VaaeiiBaiiimlung  zu  Muncfaen, 
8n>,  Uiincli.  1S54,  p.  cixiix.  and  foil. 
>  Brongniait.  Tniik:,  i.  p.  552. 
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Spread  over  the  wliole  Borface  of  the  vase  when  the  colours  were 
perfectly  dry.  This  glaze  adheres  perfectly  to  the  colours, 
especially  to  the  black,  which  it  seems  to  have  thoroughly 
penetrated,  and  witli  which  it  scales  off  in  flakes ;  but  many 
vases  show  how  imperfectly  it  adheres  to  the  paste. 

The  vases  were  first  baked,  and  subsequently  painted  and 
glazed,  because  the  glaze  ran  best  on  a  surface  already  baked. 
As  the  glaze  resembles  that  of  the  red  Samian  ware,  it  was 
probably  produced  in  the  same  manner,  either  by  a  polish,  or 
by  the  use  of  salt.  The  colour  has  often  changed  while  the 
vase  was  ia  the  furnace.' 

According  to  D'HsJicarville,  the  vai^s  were  baked  in  a  naked 
furnace,  but  their  colour  varies  when  the  glaze  has  received  e 
blow  of  the  Are,  passing  from  black  to  green,  or  from  green  to 
red,  and  even  yellow.  This  eflect  must  be  distinguished  from 
tliat  produced  by  the  hnming  of  pyres,  by  which  the  bodies  of 
the  vases  were  often  burnt  through,  and  a  leaden,  metallic  hue 
imparted  to  them. 

If  natarally,  or  by  accident,  any  parts  remain  too  pale  after 
the  baking,  the  defect  was  remedied  by  rubbing  them  over  with 
a  deep  red  ochre,  which  supplied  the  necessary  tone.  This  is 
shown  by  certain  vases  burnt  on  funeral  pyres,  on  which  the 
red  colour  has  preserved  the  outline  of  the  figures,  although  the 
varnish  has  peeled  off.'  The  temperature  did  not  exceed  7°  or 
8°  Wedgwood,  there  being  no  traces  of  fusion. 

Tlie  representations  of  ancient  furnaces,  as  derived  from 
vases  or  gems,  exhibit  them  of  simple  construction,  in  shape 
like  tall  ovens  fed  by  fires  from  beneath,  into  which  the  vases 
were  placed  with  a  long  shovel  resembling  the  baker's  peel.  In 
front  of  one  depicted  on  n  vase  at  Munich  is  seen  a  Satyr's  head, 
intended  to  avert  the  fascination  of  the  evil  eye,  or  of  the 
enchantments,'  which,  according  to  the  popular  superstition, 
might  spoil  the  process  of  manufacture.  On  a  cup  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  the  vases  are  seen  arranged  on  steps,  probably 
the  secondary  process  of  drying  the  accessary  colourn ;  while  on 


■  Cwginlo,  Cenni,p.29.  Jorio,'Let- 
U'nt  ea\  metodo  degli  anticbi  net  di- 
pingete  i  tbbi  e  enlle  rappreBenhtnze 
de'  piti  interessanti  del  B.  Mnaeo.' 
Also,  'Veii  Greci  I'omUDeinente  cliia- 
Diuli  Etrnsrhi,  doUe  lor  forme  e  depin- 
tnrc,  di'i  nnnie  nl  uai  lore  in  genernle.' 


Palermo,  R.  Stamp.  1H23,  8vo. 

'  Annali,  1832,  p.  144. 

■  Jahn,  1.  0.  e.  46.  Pliny,  N.  H. 
xiTlii.  2,  4.  Homer,  Hymni,  Caminos, 
Pollax,  vli.  10&  Bekfaer,  Aoood.  Oreo, 
p.  805.  Laroliep,  Vit.  HerodoL  lib.  vi. 
ie2. 
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a  gem,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  potter  painting  a  cup,  the  Tases 
are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  furnace  uncovered  with  any  sf^^ger, 
or  shade,  to  protect  them  from  too  much  heat  On  another 
gem  a  potter  is  seen  finishing  a  vase  on  the  top  of  a  small 
domed  furnace  like  that  of  an  enameller.' 

A  kiln,  represented  on  a  vase  from  Pozzuoli,  has  a  tall 
chimney,  and  open  furnace  below.  In  some  cases  the  vases 
appear  to  have  been  placed  on  the  flat  upper  part  of  the  stove. 
But  on  one  gem  the  painter,  or  modeller,  is  seen  finishing  a 
vase,  with  two  sticks  placed  on  a  conical  object  uith  a  semi- 
elliptical  opening,  supposed  to  be  a  closed  furnace,  like  the  ena- 
meller's,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  sagger  or  covering  for  the  vase. 
On  the  hydria  at  Munich,  already  mentioned,  a  seated  youth  is 
represented  about  to  place  an  amphora  in  the  kiln,  while 
several  vases,  all  coloured  whit*,  lie  ready  to  be  baked.  A 
labourer  is  attending  to  the  fire.  The  kilns  were  heated  with 
charcoal  or  anthracite ;  and  it  is  related  of  the  elder  Dionysins, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  that  being  unwilling  to  trust  his  unpopular 
throat  to  the  razor  of  a  barber,  he  was  accustomed  to  singe  his 
beard  with  the  embers.'  When  the  vases  were  returned 
from  the  furnace,  the  potter  appears  to  have  made  good  the 
defects  of  those  not  aleolutely  spoiled ;  and  the  tone  of  some 
parts,  especially  the  feet,  was  improved  by  rubbing  them  over 
with  a  red  ochre,  probably  with  wool.  A  kylix  from  Vulci  in 
the  collection  of  Munich  represents  a  pottery,  possibly  the 
subject  of  Homer  amidst  the  Samian  potters.  On  the  right  a 
youthful  workman  seated  on  a  stool  is  about  to  attach  to  an 
amphora  the  handle  of  a  vase  brought  him  by  another  youth. 
The  next  group  represents  the  whetl,  a  boy  turns  it  with  both 
hands,  making  it  revolve  in  the  manner  described  by  Homer ; 
a  man  of  mature  years  is  represented  hollowing  an  amphora 
and  turning  its  shape :  another  man,  younger,  hastens  from 
this  group  with  a  vase  already  made,  and  before  him  is  an- 
other vase.  Before  them  is  a  very  old  man  draped  in  an 
ampechonion,  and,  holding  a  long  tall  stick,  either  Homer  or 
the  master  of  the  pottery.  Before  him  is  a  naked  young 
man,  who  has  placed  a  vase  in  the  furnace  with  a  peel. 
The  furnace  has  a  tall  cylindrical  chimney,  and  above  the 
head  of  Pan  crowned  with  a  wreath.     The  pot'',  when  ready 


■  Jalin,  I.  p.  Taf.  i.  3.  4.  '  Ftatotch,  Dk>.  ». 
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for  making,  were  probably  cairied  about  by  boys;  at  all  events 
Plato'  speaks  of  the  children  of  potters  as  fetching  and  car- 
rying the  pots  for  their  parents.  It  is  the  coloured  plate  above 
given. 

No  furnaces  have  been  found  in  Italy  or  Greece,  although 
indications  of  a  terra-cotta  manufactory  were  discovered  at 
Cales.' 


'  Bep.  T.  p.  466.  •  Gargiulo.  Cennl,  pp.  19,  20. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Glazed  vatea  continued  —  Riac  of  the  art  fn  Greece — Painting  of  Tases  — 
Eorlieat  style,  brown  flgares  —  Second  period,  maroon  figures  —  Dcrelop- 
ment  —  Earliest  blank  figures  —  Doric  style  —  Old  style,  later  bluck  figures  ^ 
Cream-coloured  gronnd  and  black  figures  — Bed  fignrcs  —  Strong  style  — 
Fine  style  —  Florid  style  —  Polychrome  rases  —  Deoadenoa  —  Uode  of  treat- 
ment —  Progress  of  painting. 

Hating  thus  detailed  the  few  tccbnica]  notices  which  can  be 
collected  respecting  the  mode  of  manufactnring  glazed  Grecian 
vases,  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  them  with  regard  to  their 
style  of  art,  as  displayed  in  their  painting  and  ornaments. 

The  first  traces-of  Grecian  art  and  refinement  appeared  upon 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Greeks,  there  placed  in  contact 
with  the  old  ami  magnificent  monarchies  of  Asia,  became 
imbued  with  the  love  of  luxuries  unknown  to  those  of  their 
race  who  inhabited  the  bleaker  shores  of  the  Feloponnese. 
In  the  Iliad,  which  presents  a  glowing  picttire  of  early  ciTili- 
eation,  the  decoratiye,  as  well  as  the  useful,  arts  of  life  are 
frequently  described ;  and  amongst  them  that  of  the  potter  is 
not  the  least  prominent.  Thus  we  find  the  dances  of  the 
vintage  compared  with  the  revolutions  of  the  potter's  wheel ;' 
and  the  large  wine-jar  ot pitkos  ia  mentioned,  which  held  the 
whole  stock  of  wine  belonging  to  a  household,  and  which 
was,  in  fact,  the  cellar  of  the  Homeric  age.'  ■  The  expression, 
ehalkeos  keramoa,  applied  by  Homer'  to  the  brazen  vessel  in 
which  the  Aloides  confined  Ares,  shows  that  clay  was  the 
material  usually  employed  for  making  large  vessels,  and  that 
in  his  time  the  use  of  metal  for  such  purposes  was  rare. 

It  is  supposed  that  originally  vases  were  uncoloured,  that 
tbey  were  subsequently  painted  black,  and  that  afterwards, 
when  the  arts  arose,  they  were  ornamented  with  figures.  The 
last  sort  of  vases  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  richer 
classes,  and  the  black  ones  by  poor  people.  Vases  of  plain 
black  glaze,  placed  in  the  sepulchres,  were  called  Ltbr/es.* 

'  Diad,  iriii.  600.  '  Ibid.  ii.  405,  469.  •  Ibid.  t.  387. 

*  Millingen,  Tases  Grcfs,  Introd.  p.  it.     Hesj-phiiis.  voir  Alftnt. 
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The  first  attempts  at  art  woald  be  plain  bands  oi  zones  dis- 
posed round  the  axis  of  the  vase.  These  bands  or  friezes  were 
subsequently  enriched  and  di- 
yersified  by  the  introduction  of 
theforms  ol' flowers,  animals,  and 
insects,  drawn  with  the  childish 
simplicity  of  early  art  Thneon 
some  the  scaralneus  is  beheld 
of  gigantic  proportions,  soaring 
above  a  diminutive  stag,  and 
a  herd  of  pnny  lions  are  placed 
in  a  row,  under  another  row  of 
gigantic  goats.'  Some  vases, 
with  white  ornaments  of  mesan- 
dors  and  lines  upon  a  black 
ground,  much  resemble  those 
found  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
early  Peruvians,*  and  may  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  displaying 
the  first  attempts  at  decoration  ;  but  as  the  art  of  making  vases 
was  practised  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  inlaying  and  chasing, 
it  is  probable  that  the  invention  of  a  g]a2e  and  the  introduction 
of  ornament  were  simultaneous. 

Near  the  ancient  atea  of  Tantalia  on  Mount  Sipylua,  the 
tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenae,  that  of  Achilles  in  the 
Troad,*  in  the  old  sepul- 
chres under  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens,  at  Delphi,  and 
in  the  islands  of  Rhodes, 
Milo,  the  ancient  Melos, 
and  Santerino,*  the  ancient 
Thera,  and  at  Dali,  Lar- 
naka,  and  Golgos,'  a  kind 
of  pottery  has  been  dis- 
No.i23.-Kyiiiofiiiforitii«i8i)ie.  covered,  which  has  every 


'  See  Due  de  I.uvnea,  Arniali,  1830,    Bnlktiiio,  1829,  p.  126;  Ann,  18*1, 10; 
P-  ^*2-  I  Morgi-nblBtt,  1839,  8.  69S. 

•  Vasee  de  Lomberg,  II,  ilviii.  42-3.  |      «  These  have  been  ducorered  by  ei- 
'  Burgon,  Trans.  Roy.  Boo.  of  Liter.,  [  cavations  nude  by  General  L.  Cesnula 

ii.  258;  Stackelberg,  Die  GAber  der  !  oftliollQiledSlft(aa,andMr.R.H.L«ng. 
Hellenen,  fo.  Berlin.  1837,  Tuf.  ii.;  !  Many  oftliese  early  vasesareflgnrod  in 
H.  Brongiiiart,  Miu.  Cer.,  pi.  liii.  : 'Haiper's  New  Hontlily,'  8to.     New 

*  Oerliaid,  in  Annali,  1837,  p.  1»4 ;  1  York,  1872,  p.  192 ;  B.  A.  1869,  p.  2J5. 
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appearance  of  being  the  earliest  painted  ware  mannractured  by 
tbe  Grcetce.'  It  is  compoeed  of  a  fine  light  red  paste,  covered 
with  a  this  siliceous  glaze,  and  haviog  ornaments  painted  on 
it  in  red,  brown,  or  dark  black  lines,  which  have  also  been 
burnt  into  tbe  body  of  the  vase.  Such  decorations  are  the 
earliest  wtiicb  the  vase  painters  adopted  after  they  had  dis- 
covered the  art  of  covering  the  whole  sur&ce  with  a  glaze. 
They  bear  great  similarity  to  the  decorations  of  the  early 
Greek  architecture,  as  e^iibited  in  tbe  sepulchres  of  tbe 
Phrygian  kings,'  and  the  facings  of  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,* 
works  which  some  regard  as  the  remains  of  Pelasgic  arcbi- 
tectore.  They  consist  of  hatched  lines,  annular  lines  or  bands 
passing  round  the  body  of  tbe  vase,  series  of  concentric 
circles,  spiral  lines,  meeanders,  chequers,  zigzags  or  vnndykes, 
and  objects  resembling  a  primitive  kind  of  wheel,  with  fonr 
spokes.*  No  human  figures  are  depicted  on  any  of  these 
vases,  but  animal  forms  are  found  in  the  rudest  and  most 
primitive  style  of  art,  distinguished  by  tbe  extreme  stiffness 
of  their  attitude,  tbe  length  of  their  proportions,  and  the 
absence  of  all  anatomical  detail.  These  animals  are  the  horse,' 
tbe  goat,*  swine,'  storks,  waterfowl,  and  dolphins.*  They  are 
either  disposed  in  compartments,  like  metopes,  but  separated 
by  diglypbs  instead  of  triglypbs,  or  else  in  continuous  bunds  or 
friezes,  each  being  several  times  repeated.  Besides  these,  some 
few  objects  of  an  anomalous  character  are  represented,  such  as 
wheels*  of  chariots,  objects  resembling  the  tumboi  or  mounds 
placed  over  the  dead,  stars,"  and  other  objects."  Comparatively 
few  of  these  vases  are  known ;  but  the  shapes  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  the  latter  styles,  although  they  are  evidently 
their  prototypes.  Several  of  these  vases  are  amphorte,  some- 
times of  a  large  size,  and  evidently  adapted  for  holding  wine 
at  entertainments.  Others  of  tiiis  class  have  twisted  handles, 
like   those    discovered    at    Nola.      Among    those    with    two 

'  Broagniait  and  Biocroux,  Hue.  da  |      *  Ibid.  2531.      Two  horses  with   & 
SiTTea,  (ripod  belween  thrm,  piobablj  alludiug 

'  Steuart,  'Anoient  Monumeota,'  fo.    to  the  course. 
Lond.  1843.  ■  Ibid.  255^. 

'  ExpMition  Bcieotifique  au  Hor<!e,  !  '  Stackelborg,  Die  Grmber,  Tnf,  ix. 
fo,  1813,  pi.  la..;  GeU,  Itinerwy,  4lo,  I  •  Vase  Room,  Kos.  2.'i 1 7-56-57-58. 
Lond.  1810,  pi.  Tii.  p.  2S:  Dodwell,  •  Ibid.  2514. 2517;  Stackelbetg,  I.e. 
Tour,  ii.  237 ;  Travels,  i[.  38*.  I      '•  Ibid.  2517. 

'Vase    Boom,    Nob.    2507-^70;    Do        "  Ibid.  2513-2-2-25-72. 
Witte,  Gliide,  p.  3U. 
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handles,  many  baviog  flat,  shallow  bodies,  sometimes  on  a  tall 
foot,  are  of  the  class  of  cups  destined  for  m/mpoeia  or  entertain- 
ments, and  are  the  prototypes  of  those  called  IcyUkes,  or  elcy^hoi. 
8ome  others  of  the  same  shape  have  a  flat  cover,  surmounted  by 
two  modelled  figures  of  horses,  and  are  the  first  instances  of  what 
is  probably  a  kind  of  pyxis  or  box,  a  vase  subsequently  found  in 
a  more  elegant  shape  amidst  the  sepulchres  of  Nola  and  the 
Basilicata.     These  have  been  called,  on  very  slender  grounds, 
Jehanai,  or  tureens.     Various  jugs  or  otnochoai  are  found,  some 
with  round  handles,  which  evidently 
niiniateroi  the  dark,  sparkling  wine 
at  the  festive  entertainments,  some- 
times of  proportions  ti'uly  heroic ;  as 
well  as  smaller  vessels  of  this  class 
of  the  shape  called  olpe.    Other  vases 
.in  the  British  Museum  are  of  the 
shape  of  the  askos,  or  skin  to  hold 
liquids.'    A  vase,  6gnred  by  Stackel- 
berg,  represents  a  little  jug  on  the 
top  of  the  cover  of  a  t^^'0-handled 
jar,  like  some  of  the  vases  of  later 
style. 

The  collection  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, perhaps  the  richest  in  vases 
of  this  class,  contains  several  spec!- 
(tyTe.  B,M!Nt..MJL  iiiens  of  Very  large  dimensions,  wWcb 

came  from  the  collections  of  Lord 
Elgii),  as  well  as  some  smaller  pieces  of  this  \vare,either  the  orna- 
ments of  vases,  or  else  the  toys  of  children.  Among  tbem  are 
horses,  probably  from  the  covei-s  of  the  pyxides,  parts  of  chariots,' 
nnd  a  Bceotiim  buckler.*  Some  of  the  covers  are  perforated  with 
holes,  two  on  each  side,  like  the  Egyptian,  by  means  of  which 
they  appear  to  have  been  tied  on  in  place  of  locks.  One  small 
vase,  iMving  a  cover  with  a  tall  stud,  is  a  true  pyxis,  and  was 
undoubteiUy  of  the  class  used  for  the  toilet  There  are  no 
vases  of  the  shape  subsequently  known  as  krateres,  at  this 
period,  that  vase  being  represented  by  certain  large  amphoree. 

Theie  ia  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  vases  are  of 
the  highest  antiquity.  Three,  figured  in  Stackelberg's  work, 
were   found  in    tombs   near   the   Uipylon   gale  of  the  Hiera 
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Hodos,  or  Sacred  Way  to  Eleiisis.  Mr.  Bargoa  discovered 
otbers  in  tombs  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  city,  and  under  circuniBtances  which  showed 
that  they  had  not  been  touched  fur  centaries.  The  absence  of 
all  homan  figures,  and  of  all  inscriptions,  tbe  stiGf  style  of  t1ie 
flgnres,  and  their  analogies  with  Oriental  art,  render  it  probable 
that  some  of  them  may  be  as  old  as  the  heroic  ages.  None  can 
be  more  recent  than  the  seTenth  century  B,c,  In  Olympiad 
Lxxviii.  1,  or  B.a  46;:!,  Mycenee  was  taken  by  the  Argives 
and  never  rebuilt,  and  none  of  (be  pottery  can  be  more  recent 
than  that  date.' 

It  has  been  supposed,  indeed,  that  they  are  of  Phoenician 
origin;  but  none  of  the  emblems  found  upon  them  are  pecu- 
liariy  Asiatic  They  are  primitive  Ionic  Greek.  These  vases, 
it  b  also  evident  from  Herodotus,'  were  used  in  religions  rites. 
Some  of  these  vases,  adorned  with  ornaments  only,  have  been 
attributed  to  pre-historic  times,  on  account  of  having  been 
found  under  the  lava  of  Santerino,^  but  this  isle,  the  crater 
of  a  volcano  scarcely  dormant,  even  now  has  occasional  erup- 
tions. It  has  also  been  supposed  that  they  may  be  twelve 
centuries  b.c.* 

The  next  style  has  been  designated  by  various  names,  as 
Carthaginian,  Corinthian,  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  and  Doric*  It 
is,  however,  better  to  comprise  all  these  varieties  in  the  general 
term  of  Archaic  Greek.  In  antiquity  this  class  of  vases  imme- 
diately succeeds  the  early  Athenian.  The  ground  varies  from 
a  pale  lemon  to  a  bloshing  red  colour,  on  which  the  figures 
have  been  drann  with  a  brush  in  a  brownish  black.  Some  of 
the  earliest  vafes  of  this  sort  resemble  the  Peruvian  in  their 
style  of  decoration.'  The  tints  of  the  dark  figures,  which  are 
monochrome,  vary  however  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
heat  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  being  frequently  of 
a  maroon  red,  but  occasionally  of  a  lustrous  jet  black,  'llie 
colour  ie  not  equal  in  tone  throughout,  and  the  figures  are 
spotty.  The  accessories  are  coloured  in  opaque  crimson,  in 
those  places  where  an  artbt  in  a  picture  would  have  laid  a 

I  Baoul  Bochelt«,  Mem.  Ant  comp.        '  De  Witte,  f.tudte,  p.  315. 
pp.  78,  80,  pi.  U,  1,  lo,  68a,  St,  9.  '  For  tliia  and  the  suliBeqnent  stjle, 

'  Herod.,  v.  88.  see  Hon.  I.,  iiyi.-ixvii. 

•  LenormBut,  Bev.  Ant  1366,  Dec.;        '  Sec D'Hftucarirille, Vases Etru.qucs, 
Compki  tcndues,  1866,  N.  8,  torn.  ii.    i.  pi.  i6;  "•  87. 
p.  27a.  I 
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sbade.'  The  muscles  and  other  details  are  scratched  in.  The 
prevalent  type  of  the  design  is,  ornaments  arranged  in  bands 
or  friezes,  sometimes  as  many  as  four  or  fire  occorring  on  one 
vase,  and  the  rule  seems  to  be  to  repeat  the  same  group ;  a 
practice  whieh  reminds  ns  of  the  stamped  friezee  of  the  black 
Etruscan  vases,  and  the  monotonous  bands  of  the  early  Athenian 
ones.  The  animals  represented  are  cliiefly  lions,  panthers, 
boars,  goats,  bulls,  deer,  ef^les,  swans,  ducks,  owls,  and  snakes. 
From  the  ideal  world  the  artist  has  selected  the  chimssra, 
gryphon,  and  sphinx.  They  are  placed  in  groups  of  two  or  three, 
facing  each  other,  or  in  continuous  rows  after  one  another.  The 
field  of  the  scene  is  literally  strewed  with  flowers  of  many  petals, 
and  with  smaller  objects  resembltn<^  stones.    A  hind  of  trefoil 


lotus  is  ofteu  introduced.  Such  represeotations  belong  evi- 
dently to  the  dawn  of  art,  and  are  derived  from  oriental 
sources.^  It  is  only  on  the  later  vases  of  this  style  that  figures 
of  men  are  intermingled  with  those  of  animals.^ 

■  Eramer,  Ueber  die  Berkunft,  &c,,  i  pp.  26-42;  Oerbaid.BapportoVotcnito, 
8vo,  Berlin,  I8B7,  B.  46;  TbierKk,  Die  pp.  14-16;  Wall,  HeidelU  Jalirbuoli, 
hellenisclien  bpmiilten  Vasen,  s.  71  ;  '  1845,  p.  885;  Pliili'logna,  SohneidBWin, 
Gerhard,  Aniiali,  iii.  p.  222  ;  Itaoal  184A,  p.  742,  and  foil. 
Rocbette,  Annali,  1847,  lii.  236-40;:  '  Staukelberg,  Die  Griiber,  Taf.  xiy. 
Oethard,  Ueber  Hie  Kunst  Her  Pho-  '  8,  9;  Baoul  Rocliette.  Journal  d«e  8b- 
nicier,  4to.  Berlin,  tS48,  b.  17-40;  De  vans,  1635,  p.  214;  1836.  p  246,  and 
■Wille,  Cab.  Durand,  p.  280;  Gerbnrd,  |  Toll,;  Gerbatd,  Ucber  die  Knnat  der 
ItorliD,  Ant.  Bilder,  a.  155-177:  Ducde  Phunicier,  Taf.  rii.  No.  1,2;  Inghirami, 
l.ujnes,  Annali,  1830,  p.  242;  1832,  I  Vasi  Fittili,  oceii-viii. 
)i.  213 ;  BmiHcn,  Annali,  1834 ;  p.  46 ;  ■  Micali,  Btoria,  xvv. ;  R.  Rocbtttc, 
Omnpnnari,  Intonio  i  Vatii  flttili  dipinti,    Annali,  1647,  p.  262. 
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The  transition  from  the  former  style  to  tliis  was  not  immediate 
bat  gradaal.'     An  example  of  a  late  rase  of  the  former  style, 
prol»bly  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  Archaic  Greek 
period,  is  a  large  two-handled  bowl,  found  at  Athens  (cut,  No. 
125).     The   ground  is  of  a  pale  fawn,   the  figures  of  a  light 
marooQ  colour.     The  subject  ia  two  lions  of  lai^e  proportioDP, 
standing  face  to  face,  their  tongues  lolling  out  of  their  months, 
their  tails  curled  between  their  legs.     The  area  is  seni^,  not 
with  flowers,  but  with  meeanders,  chequers,  spiral--,  and  other 
ornaments  which  appear  in  the  former  style.    The  border  above 
is  irregular,  consisting  of  dentals,  the  egg  and  tongue  onutment, 
and  the  wave  pattern.    The 
vase  is  of  the  earliest  style 
of  art,  and  though  others  of 
the  so-called  Corinthian  style 
have  likewise  been  discovered 
at  Athens,  it  evidently  pre- 
ceded  the    introduction    of 
that  style.    Some  viises  of 
the  pale  stone-coloured  clay 
also  exhibit  a  style  of  orna- 
ment   resembling   the    pri- 
mitive one,  the  whole  vase 
being  covered  with  chequers, 
rateaoders,  and  plain  bands 
or  bars.    These  vases  often 
resemble  those  of  barbarous 
nations,   and   the   principal 
shape  is  a  tall  tkypht^,  with 
handles.   An  example  will  be 

seen  in  eat  No.  127,  p.  186.     i,o.iwi.-<E»cbo(.  >ho-ir>g«.im»i.«ujiiowm 
A  great   improvement,  and 

indeed  distinction  in  style,  was  the  use  of  incised  lines  cut 
through  the  colour  to  relieve  the  monochrome. 

One  remarkable  characteristic  of  tbe^e  archaic  designs  is  the 
abundance  of  flowers,  which  resemble  those  scattered  over 
the  richly-embroidered  robes  of  figures  in  the  Nimnid  bas- 
reliefs.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  subjects  are  borrowed 
from  the  rich  tapestries  and  embroideries  with  which  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  had  become  acquainted,  and  which  were  adopted  by  the 
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vaee  paiuters  with  certain  modifications.  Aristotle'  alludes  to 
BtufTs  embroidered  with  rows  or  friezea  of  animals  when  de- 
Bcribing  the  peplos  made  for  Alcietheaes  of  Sybaris,  on  which 
the  gods  of  Greece  were  represented  between  borders  decorated 
with  oriental  figures,  the  upper  border  representing  the  sacred 
animals  of  the  Susians,  the  lower  of  the  Persians.  This  intro- 
dnction  of  floml  ornaments  on  the  ground  of  friezes  or  mural 
paintings,  was  rarely  employed  either  in  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
art.  But  it  might  have  been  eQiployed  by  the  toreutai,  or 
inlayers,  who  probably  enriched  the  backgiounds  of  their  works 
on  chests  and  boxes  in  this  manner. 


If  the  vase  ornaments  were  copied  from  those  works,  the 
yellow,  the  maroon  and  the  brown  colours  may  be  considered 
to  represent  different  substances.  Some  writers  indeed  have 
suggested  that  the  flowers  indicate  the  earth  over  which  the 
animals  are  passing.  To  bear  out  such  an  explanation,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  point  of  sight  was  almost  on  the  ground  ;  and 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  drawing  was  certainly  distinguished 
by  this  absence  of  an  horizon.     In  this  style  some  discern  the 

■  Dc  Mirab.  auecult.,  xcii.  200,  Beckmsim :  Dc  Witln,  Etudes,  p,  39 ;  Long- 
[iiTiur,  Jiiuriifl]  .\i!!utl<iiia,  1S53,  No.  15. 
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absence  of  grace  and  richness,  and  the  work  of  an  unskilled 
Iiand  in  a  period  of  high  antiqnity;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
perceiye  indications  of  the  feeble  treatment  of  the  copyist.' 

Certain  shapes  prevail  in  this  style.    One  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  an^xdlos,  which  is  comparatively  rare  among,  vases 
with  black  figures.    We  also  find  the  alabastron  ;  and  in  place 
of  tlie  usual  oinoehoe,   a  peculiar  kind  of  jug,  supposed   by 
archffiologists  to  be  the  olpe.     The  deep  cup,  called  the  kan- 
iharos,  is  absent;    but  in  its  place,  that  to  which    the  term 
kothon  has  been  erroneously  applied,  the  Archaic  pyitis  or  Apu- 
lian  stamnoB,  the  helebe,  or  kraier,  with  colamnar  handles,  is  seen 
for  the  first  time.     Among  the  forms  are 
the  amphora,  the  pinax  or  platter,  as  iu 
vases  with  black  figures ;  a  vase  shape<) 
like  the  ktUathot,  the  pyxis,  or  box,  in 
whicli  ladies  kept   their   knitting   mate- 
rials, and   children   their   toys,   and   the 
supposed  lekaTie  or  tureen.    The  amfhora, 
the  askos,  and  the  oinoehoe  are  generally 
ornamenled  with  human  figures,  and  must 
consequently  have  been  made  at  the  later 
peiiod  of  this  style.     As  some  of  these 
shapes  are  not  found  in  the  later  styles  of 
pottery,  but  continued  to  be  made  in 
bronze,  it  would  appear  that  the  fictile 
art  had  attained  a  considerable  develop-  — 

ment  at  the  time  of  their  mannfocture.      '^'^~  '^^^ 
Like  the  porcelain  of  China,  they  seem 

to  have  formed  the  more  recherche  ornaments  of  the  tables  of 
the  great  and  wealthy." 

Several  vases  of  this  style  have  been  found  at  Corinth,  in 
tombs  a  considerable  depth  below  the  soil ;  others  at  Athens, 
Melos,  Corcyra,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus.  Most  of  them  have  only 
rows  of  animal  forms,  but  some  lekythoi  found  at  Athens  have 
winged  male  and  female  fignres,  terminating  in  snakes,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Typhoons'  and  Echidna.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  vases  is  undoubtedly  that  called  the  Dodwell 
Vase,*  which  was  discovered  in  a  sepulchre  at  Mertese,  in  the 

'  KramcT,  i.  16-4& ;  Oi-rliard,  Berl.  *  LcnormRQt  and  De  Witte,  Klito  iii, 
Aiit.  Bildw.  a.  177.  xixUsxxii.,  xxiii.  a,  xixiL  u, 

■  Tliiench,  Diegrkch,  boiimttViuoii,  |  *  Now  nl  Muiiicli,  Aioh.  ZeiL  18S2, 
It.  71;  Gtrhftrd,  Kapp.  Vole.  i.  pp.  14-  |  ».  228.  O.  Jalin,  VaHensiimluluiiK,8.65, 
15.  n.-m. 
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vicinity  of  Corinth.     It  is  a  kind  of  pyxia,  or  box.     Bound 
the  body  are  two  friezes  of  animals  with  the  field  seme  with 
flowers.     On  the  cover  is  a  representation  of  the  hunting  of 
a  boar,  as  will  be  seeu  from  the  accompauying  engraving.     The 
incidents  depicted  are  different  from  anything  recorded  of  the 
hnnt  of  the  boar  of  Calydon.     The  boar  has  killed  the  hero 
Philon,  who  lies  under  its  feet     Thersandros  attacks  the  animal 
with  a  spear  in  front,  while  I*kon  discharges  an  arrow  at  it. 
Another  hero  named  Andrutas,  armed  with  a  shield,  burls  a 
lance.    Behind  him  are  three  unarmed  and  draped  figures  called 
Hakis,    Andromachos,   and   Alkathoos,    besides  "  the   king  of 
men,"  Agamemnon.'     From  the  form  of  the  letters  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  this 
vase  is  as  old  as  b.c. 
580,'  or  even  older ; 
and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fixing  an 
epoch  for  the  age  of 
these  vases.     Those 
with    animal    forms 
were  probably  much 
earlier.    The  letters, 
in  fact,  exactly  re- 
semble those  found 
on  certain  Greek  in- 
scriptions discovered 
at  Corcyra,  colonised 
by   Corinthians   b.c. 
Mo.  is9.-co™  or  vuB.  «fii.  B«r-hnnt  734,  and  ou  the  coins 

of  cities  of  Magna 
Grsecia ;  and  as  the  age  of  these  cities  is  well  known,  especially 
that  of  Sybaris,  which  was  destroyed  b.c.  510,  and  as  the  style  of 
the  figures  on  the  vases  resembles  that  of  the  figures  on  the  coins, 
it  is  probable  that  the  former  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  latter, 
if  not  even  earlier.  Some  other  cups  in  this  style,  but  with 
less  interesting  subjects,  have  been  discovered.  The  subjects  of 
the  jugs  and  lekythoi  are  races  and  combats.  To  the  later  period 
of  this  style  belongs  the  vase  in  the  Hamilton  Collection,  found  at 
Capua,  with  the  subject  of  the  hunting  of  the  boar  of  Calydon ;  ^ 

■  DodweU'B  Tonr.  vol.  ii.  p.  196 ;  Sc-  |  *  MUller,  Hnndbndi,  s.  75, 2 ;  Crenicr, 

rouz  <rA(;liironTt.  liocufil,  )>1.  xtxvi. :  '  liriofp,  b.  123. 

Bockh.  Corp.  IiiHT.  Gricr.  i.ii.  T,  p.  13;  '  ■  D'Hancarvills,  Antiq.  i.  pi.  1-4. 
Krtmer,  Herkui.ft.  a.  .51,  ftiid  foil. 
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another  discovered  at  Kola,  on  wbich  are  represented  quadrigte 
and  wRrriore ;'  and  othere,  found  at  Cervetri,  having  for  their  sub- 
jects Achilles  killing  Memnon,^  and  incidents  of  the  Troiea."  A 
]ilate  foand  at  Camiros  had  the  combat  of  Hector  and  Meaelans 
over  the  dead  boly  of  Euphorbus,^  other  incidents  of  the  war 
f^inst  l^ebes  and  the  expedition  of  Theseus,*  and  some  of 
the  Ubonrs  of  Hercules,*  found  at  Cleona  Figures  of  deities 
with  recurved  wings,  adaptations  from  the  Aramaean  Pantheon, 
supposed  to  represent  the  gods  or  the  giants,  are  often  seen  on 
these  vases.'  Some  are  also  foand  having  sphinxes  and  lotus- 
ilowers,  subjects  of  Egyptian  origin.^  Laborde  has  published 
two  remarkable  vases  of  this  style,  which  he  considers  not  to  be 


Ko.  ISO.— AdIiuIj,  tnm  Ha  Will  rilnUngi  < 


antique,  but  later  imitations.  One,  an  amphora,  has  round  it 
a  frieze  of  dolphins  painted  blue  and  red,  the  area  seme  with 
blue  flowers,  blue  and  red  zones,  and  the  egg  aud  tongue  orna- 
ment;* the  other,  of  a  peculiar  shape,  is  ornamented  with 
stars  and  branches  of  trees  in  compartments  and  zones.'" 


■  Oerbard  u.  Fonofbo,  NespeU  Act. 
Bildw.  p.  824. 

'  Oerhfud,  Bcaliiu  neuerworbene  nn- 
Uke  DenkmUer,  s.  3,  Taf.  I. 

'  Do  Witle,  fitodL-8,  p  44-6. 

'  Jalin,  VaiwneBmmlung,  s.  cilvii. 

'  Hoaumenti  ilel  Institnto  di  CorriBp. 
Ateh.  t.  vil.  pL  xxxvi. 


•  Ds  Witte,  £tndea,  I.  c. 

■  Oerbsnl,Bed,BUhBi1d.  a 
a.  184.  S4],^542. 

•  Ibid.  s.  193,  u.  612. 

'  Vases  de    Lamberg.  ii. 
no.  40. 
">  Ibid,  xlrii.  no.  41. 
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The  origin  of  these  vasee  has  been  a  disputed  point  ever  since 
their  discovery.  Some  writers,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
lotus  and  other  oriental  flowem,  are  inclined  to  attribute  to 
them  an  Egyptian  origin,  whilst  others,  from  the  representation 
of  the  Egyptian  symbol  of  life,  or  Astarte,  on  vases  from  Thera 
and  Cuma,  aesert  that  they  are  imitations  of  Phoenician  works 
of  art.  The  prevailing  opinion,  however,  is  that  they  are  the 
produce  of  Corinthian  and  other  Doric  potteries.*  All  the 
principal  muiieums  of  Europe  hare  vases  of  this  style  in  their 
collections,  although  they  are  few  in  number  compared  to  those 
belonging  to  the  other  periods  of  the  ceramic  art.  The  names 
of  the  artists,  Timonides  and  Cliares,  of  this  style  which  have 
been  found,  point  to  a  Doric  origin.' 


ilnulK  rnriD  Uia  Wall  I'slnUiiga  iL 


Some  of  the  coloured  vases  found  at  Ciere  probably  afford 
specimens  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  apply  coloured  figures  to 
the  decoration  of  vases.  The  body  of  tliem  is  of  the  usual 
brown  priste,  resembling  the  black  Etruscan  ware,  with  a  slight 
glaze  or  polish  on  its  surface,  on  which  the  figures  have  been 
traced,^  or  painted  in  fresco,  in  white,  red,  and  blue  colonrs. 
The  treatment  of  the  figures  is  more  Egyptian  than  that  of  the 


'  Hicitli,  Mnn.  Innl.  i' 


'  De  Witte,  StudM,  p.  16, 
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so-called  Egyptian  style,  resembling  the  reliefe  on  the  £tru9cati 
vases,  and  the  wall  paintings  of  the  Etruscan  sepntchres.  Some 
of  the  subjects  have  no  particular  story  connected  with  them, 
bat  consist  of  chariots,  waniora,  marine  monsters,  and  other 
animals ;  although  among  them  is  found  a  representation  of 
Theseos  killing  the  Minotaur,  an  Attic  myth,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  cjuld  have  exercised  the  skill  of  an 
Etruscan  artist' 

Besides  Greece  and  the  Isles,  the  sepulchres  of  Italy  have 
produced  many  Tases  of  this  style,  which  of  course  are  only 
found  in  those  of  the  older  cities.  The  Necropolis  of  Vulci, 
and  that  of  Cervetri  or  Ciere,  in  Northern  Italy,  have  produced 
the  greatest  quantity ;  but  some  have  also  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  Cumse. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  style  observable  in  the 
vases  of  this  yellow  ware  which  come  from  different  localities. 
Those  from  Corinth  have  Rgnres  of  small  size,  but  rigidly  drawn, 
while  the  area  is  completely  filled  with  dowers,  and  modelled 
heads  or  other  ornaments  are  often  introduced  into  the  body  of 
the  vase.  Those  from  Vulci  have  figures  of  larger  size,  more 
coarsely  drawn,  while  those  from  Nola  and  Southern  Italy, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  imitations  of  the  earlier  vases,  have 
sm^  %ureB  drawn  with  much  precision  and  softness,  and  of  a 
more  developed  style  of  art.  The  style  of  the  human  figures 
on  these  vases,  the  length  of  hair,  tiie  massive  limbs,  and  the 
general  attitudes  resemble  Hellenic  art,  as  developed  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Harpy  tomb,  the  bas-relief  of  the  Villa  Albani,  the 
old  Selinuntine  metopes,  and  the  incnsed  coins  of  Caulonia  and 
Poseidonia.  Although  the  inscriptions  belong  to  the  Doric 
alphabet,  no  further  light  is  thrown  by  them  on  the  age  of  these 
vases.' 

Many  of  a  modified  style  of  art  have  also  been  discovered  in 
the  cemeteries  of  Nola,  and  some  in  Sicily.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  vase  of  the  shape  called  holmos,  probably  a 
kraier,  fonnd  in  1835,  at  Cervetri.  It  is  ornamented  with 
&iezes  of  animals,  the  hunt  of  the  boar  of  Calydon,  the  mono- 
machia  of  Achilles  and  Memuon,  and  the  contest  for  the  body 
of  Patroclus,* — a  subject  also  found  on  a  jug  of  the  same  class 
in  the  British  Museum.*     Anothei'  remarkable  amphora  of  this 

•  Mioeli,  Hon.  iDsd.  iv.  '  Mas.  (^tr.  Vat.  xd\.  1,  1 ;  xctv.  2. 

'  Jahn.VueiiBammluiigzuMmchi>n,        '  CnL  Vii<.   No   421.      R.  Rno'.iotto 
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ware  of  the  very  earliest  style  is  In  the  British  MoBenni.  It 
was  obtained  at  Civita  Vecchia.  The  clay  is  of  a  pale  red ;  but 
the  body  is  coTcred  with  a  coating  of  a  pale  cream  colonr.  On 
it  are  seven  Mezes  painted  in  maroon,  two  round  the  neck  and 
five  round  the  body  of  the  vase.  These  are  decorated  with 
representations  of  (jnails  or  rock  partridges,  combats  of  warriors, 
lions  devouring  bnlls,  and  centanrs.  In  the  linear  character  of 
the  figures,  and  the  elementary  mode  of  treatment,  tliis  vase 
resembles  the  early  ones  from  Athene,  which  have  been  already 
described.  But  the  most  renowned  of  all  these  vases  is  the  cup 
in  the  Bibliotbeqne  Nationate,  with  the  subject  of  Arcesilaus 
seated  in  his  palace,  attended  by  the  different  officers  of  bis 
stores,  and  watching  the  weighiog  of  the  silphium.  Not  only 
the  figures,  but  even  the  balance,  have  their  names.'  The 
style  of  drawing,  the  angularity  of  the  limbs,  the  peaked  noses, 
the  rigidity  of  attitude,  and  the  smile  playing  on  the  features, 
connect  this  vase  with  those  of  a  later  style  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment,  or  else  an  older  and  satirical  treatment. 

Many  vases  of  this  later  style  exhibit  nearly  similar  pecidiari- 
ties,  such  as  the  partial  or  total  disappearance  of  animal  friezes, 
the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  the  flowers  sem^  in  the  field,  the 
greater  range  of  subjects,  and  above  all  the  appearance  of  the 
Attic  instead  of  the  Doric  alphabet  and  languf^e  in  tiiB 
inscriptions, — all  co-ordinate  with  a  later  style,  the  rise  of 
Athens  in  political  importance,  and  the  greater  development  of 
its  export  trade.  The  figures  painted  on  the  vases  no  longer 
resemble  the  earliest  efforts  of  Greek  art,  but  rather  those  of  the 
temples  of  Pallas  Athene,  or  of  Zeus  PanheDenicus  at  ^gina.' 
The  cup  with  Arcpsilaus,  whether  intended  to  represent  the 
1st  or  4th  ruler  of  that  name,  admitted  by  all  to  be  imitative, 
cannot  possibly  be  later  than  B.o.  450  or  earlier  than  b.c.  599.* 

The  slow  manner  in  which  an  art  emancipates  itself  from  the 
conventional  thraldom  of  its  origin,  is  evident  from  the  progress 
of  painted  vases.  The  potter,  not  content  with  producing  small 
vases  having  a  pale  ground,  by  degrees  introduced  a  red  tint  ■ 
of  a  pale  salmon  colour  (the  rubrica),  adopted  human  figures 
for  his  subject  in  place  of  the  animal  forme  before  employed, 
and  rendered  the  latter  subsidiary  to  the  main  design.    He  still 

•  Annali.  v.  60;  Moiinme.iti.  p.  1.1  B.C.  iS60-550:  m.,  B.a  530-51*;  IV., 
xlvii.  8.0.  (466t)?-450.     It  ia  probably  .Ar- 

'  Jalin,  VMCHEanuulung,  a.  cxiji.  ccmIhiu  II. 
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continaed  to  arrange  the  subjects  in  zones  or  friezes;  but  the 
drawing  i§  a  slight  improremeiit  upon  that  of  the  cup  of 
Arcesikns  just  described.  The  forms  are  tall  and  thin,  the 
mnscles  angular,  the  beards  and  noses  long  and  pointed,  the 
expression  of  the  faces  grot^eqne,  the  attitudes  stiff  and 
conventional.  The  figures  are  now  quite  black,  except  that  tlie 
flesh  of  the  females  is  coloured  red  or  white.  The  flowers  sem^ 
have  disappeared;  but  the  air  is  often  symbolised  by  a  bird, 
the  water  by  fishes ; '  whilst  flowers,  intended  sometimes  fur  the 
hyacinth,  springing  from  the  edges  of  the  vase,  indicate  the 
earth.  The  extreme  purity  of  the  design,  and  the  unequal 
manner  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated,  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  style  is  imitative,  and  not  original.  The 
subjecta  are  from  the  older  poems,  and  suffice  to  mark  the 
taste  of  the  day.  They  comprise  Perseus  and  the  Medusa ; 
Herculee  killing  the  threefold  Gorgon ;  the  nionomachia  of 
Achilles  and  Memnon ;  Ulysses  destroying  the  eye  of  Poly- 
phemus ;  the  fight  for  the  body  of  Patroclus,  and  exercises  of 
the  Stadium.  These  vases  are  clearly  a  development  of  tlie 
Corinthian  or  Egyptian  style,  and  can  hardly  be  allowed  to  be 
of  Ionic  origin,'  as  the  yellow  vases  are  of  Doric.  The  prevalent 
shapes  are  the  tall  amphorse,  with  cylindrical  and  nut  banded 
handles ;  two  handled  vaset*  with  a  cover  called  pdtke ;  the  jug 
or  oinochoe ;  the  apple-shaped  lekyikos  or  oil-fiask ;  and  the 
long  slender  bottle  called  the  alahasioe. 

Vases  of  this  kind  are  fewer  in  number  than  those  of  the 
preceding  and  following  <.-Iassei>,  and  are  generally  accompanied 
with  inscriptions.  The  principal  examples  of  the  style  are 
hydriai  and  Bacchic  amphoree,  and  their  sabjects  are  derived 
from  the  earliest  Greek  myths,^  such  as  the  Gigantomachia, 
Amazonomachia,  and  the  hunt  of  the  boar  of  Calydon;  from 
the  Herakleid,  as  the  destruction  of  Geryon,  and  the  family  of 
lole,^  Thet^eus  and  the  Minotaur ;  from  the  Achilleid,  the  family 
of  Priam,  the  death  of  Achilles,  and  lament  of  the  Nereids, 
the  lament  for  Troilus,  and  the  victoiy  of  the  wrestler  Hippo- 
sthenes,  01.  xxx.,  B.a  65!*,  are  also  found.  To  these  vases 
Gerhard  haa   applied  the  designation  of  Tyrrhene-Egyptian. 

'  On  a  Tiise  of  thii  siyle,  repreacntiDg  ',      *  Thicrach,   EKa  Helletiiache  btraal- 
Ihe  hnnting  ot  tli«  (^lydouian  boar,  |  ten  Vascii,  b.  79 ;  HoDum.  dell.  Inst 
there  SK  on  the  area  three  birrls,  on  ,  i.  51. 
tlie  exergue  tlireeMtefl.   It  ia  engraved        ■  Kramer,  8.  61. 
b;  Micali,  Hon.  In.  tav.  xlii.  '  John,  Tasen^ammlmig-  b.  olvii. 
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The  most  temarkable  known  vaaea  of  tlie  earlier  class  are  the 
Fanatheuaic  amphora  discovered  by  Bai'gon,  and  the  amphora 
discovered  by  Fraii^ois  at  Chiuei,  now  at  Florence.  They  are 
not  eo  old  as  the  Dodwell  vase,  which  is  placed  about  b.c.  574, 
or  that  of  Timonidas,  above  cited,  which  is  conjectured  to  be 
even  earlier.  To  this  age  belongs  also  a  pt/xia  with  the  name  of 
Chares.'  The  inscriptions  of  both  these  vases  are  Attic,  and 
the  letters  those  which  were  in  use  till  01.  lxxx.,  or  b.c.  460.' 
The  art  is  ^ginsean.  The  distinction  of  the  sexes  shows  the 
school  of  the  painter  Euniams. 

The  vases  of  the  early  style  called  Doric  are  supposed  to 
have  been  exported  from  the  Doric  part  of  Greece,  principally 
from  Coriuth ;  whilst  those  with  black  figures  of  the  Archaic 
Greek  style  are  regarded  as  products  of  the  Ionic  states,  and  to 
have  been  chiefly  procured  from  Athens.  Their  age  might  be 
conjectured  from  the  representations  on  them  of  the  Pentathlon, 
which  was  introduced  into  the  games  of  Greece  in  the  LTth 
Olympiad,  B.C.  560 ;  and  of  the  race  of  youths,  which  was 
adopted  iu  the  Lxvth.  The  Lxxth  Olympiad,  or  about  BjC.  500, 
was  the  age  in  which  they  were  chiefly  manufactured. 

The  next  class,  which  after  all  is  only  a  further  improve- 
ment, has  been  called  the  old  style,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  improved  tone  of  the  h\tu:i  colour  employed ;  the  grounds, 
figures,  and  accessories  being  of  a  uniform  monochrome,  varying 
from  a  jet  black  to  a  blackish  green,  and  rarely  of  a  light  brown 
tint  When  imperfectly  baked  the  vase  is  of  a  light  red  colour, 
and  sometimes  of  an  olive  green.  The  faces  of  the  females  are 
white,  to  indicate  superior  delicacy  of  complexion,  and  the 
pupils  of  their  eyes,  which  ere  more  elongated  than  those  of 
the  male  figures,  are  red.  The  I'yes  of  the  men  are  engraved, 
and  of  a  form  inclining  to  ov^,  the  pupils  circular,  as  if  seen 
from  the  front,  with  two  dots  ;  those  of  the  women  are  generally 
long  and  oval-shaped,  with  red  pupils,  also  circular.  The  eyes 
of  the  women  are  sometimes  made  like  those  of  men,  especially 
on  those  vases  ou  which  the  women  are  coloured  black  upon 
a  white  ground.^  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  figures  are 
imitations  of  shadows  on  a  wall ;  but  they  may  have  been  copied 
Irom  inlaid  work.     They  resemble  those  just  described.     The 


■  Rev.  Arcb.,  1668,  p.  SSS.  Out.  d.  i  Etailei,  p.  43. 
Hos.   Campaiin,  No.  23;    Arch.  Zilt.,        '  Anoftli,  1834,  pp.  71,  72. 
1864,  PI.  cIxizIt,  rliiZT.:  Vv  Witte,        '  Jnhn,  VasenssminluuK,  a. 
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forms  are  rather  full  aud  muscuar,  the  nos^s  long,  the  eyes 
oblique  and  in  profile,  the  pupil  sa  if  seen  in  front,  the  ex- 
tremitiea  long  and  not  carefully  finished,  tlie  outlines  rigid, 
tbe  attitudes  d'ajHomb,  the  knees  and  elbows  rectangular,  the 
draperies  stiff,  and  describing  perpendicular,  angular,  and  precise 
oval  lines.  The  figures  are  generally  in  profile,  full  faces  being 
very  rare. 


No.  131.— ScoK  of  WMH^nwIng  btm  ■  H;drii. 

An  attempt  at  perspective  is  sometimes  made  in  paintings 
with  black  figures.  On  a  h</dria  in  the  British  Musenm,  the 
scene  of  which  is  the  usual  one,  drawing  water  at  the  fountain 
of  Callirriioe,  the  sacred  spring  is  represented  ns  rising  in  & 
huil  ling  with  four  Doric  columns.  Two  of  them  nre  in  front — 
for  two  of  the  females  stand  behind,  nnd  nre  partly  eclipser!  by 
them — whilst  the  other  two  columns  are  represented  as  in  tlie 
centre  of  (he  building,  bnt  arrf  ri-nlly  at  tho  b.ick,  1 
the  female  figures  stand  before  thpni.' 

I  C«t.  Vne,,  No  +81. 
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Although  the  vases  of  this  ctoss  mnch  resemble  the  works 
of  the  ^giueeiu)  school,  consideiable  diSerence  of  opinioD  pre- 
vails as  to  ttieir  age ;  for  while  by  some  persons  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  period  to  which  at  fir^t  sight  it  ia  usual  to 
re!'er  them,  according  to  othei's  they  are  imitations  in  an  Archaic 
t^tyle,'  us  ia  shouii  by  the  superiority  of  tlieir  composition  and 
expression,  an<l  by  some  of  the  details.  The  markings  of  the 
muscles  and  inner  lines  of  the  figures  are  incised  with  great 
care.  The  figures  are  depicted  u)>on  an  orange  ground,  gene- 
rally of  A  very  warm  tone,  being  that  of  the  uataral  colour  of 


N«.  1SX— £hu  burisc  oir  Ancfalm 

the  flny  heightened  by  the  addition  of  the  rvhrica  or  ruddle 
of  Dibutades.  White  is  often  introduced  to  relisTe  the  mono* 
tony  of  the  other  colours.  It  indicates  the  beard  and  hair  of 
Tcry  old  men  ;  the  colour  of  horses,  which  are  often  alternately 
white  and  black;  the  emblems  of  shields;  the  embroidery  of 
garments,  which  are  sometimes  entirely  of  this  colour.  The 
lieard  and  the  nipples  of  male  figures,  the  eyes  of  women, 
striking  parts  of  the  attire — as  fillctB,  crests  of  helmet*',  edges 
of  sliields,  borders  and  embroidery  of  garments,  manes  and  other 
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parts  of  nnimals,iire  coloiii'ed  of  a  crimaon  red.'  This  may  liavt^ 
been  tlie  imitation  of  polyclirome  orchiyeelepliantiiie  sculpture. 
These  vases  are  chiefly  amphone  of  the  Tariuus  kinds.  Hijdnai, 
kalpides,  oinoehoai,  olpai,  kylikes,  krateres,  espr/ciiilly  those  witli 
columnar  handier,  which  are  enfiposed  to  he  tlie  dcBcHptiou 
■  of  vtt.se  called  kelebe,  are  louiid  only  rarely  at  Viilci,  aUhoiigh 
they  often  occur  elsewhere.  Tlie  lekyihos,  also  so  eommon  in  the 
(pnves  of  Greece,  and  especiiilly  at  Athens,^  is  rarely  found  at 
Vulci.  Some  visible  differenwa  in  style  are  Ut  lie  noted ;  the 
drawing  on  the  vases  wilh  black  tigures  from  Nola  heiog  of  A 
rofter  style,  while  tliosc  of  Athens  are  remarkable  for  ease  and 
careleesnesf. 


)f 
d 
le 
eyes,  pointed  noses  and  cliiiis ;  and,  secondly,  vases  uf  an 
extreme  antiquity  of  style,  rendered  still  more  evident  by  (he 
absence  of  inner  markings.  Jt  is  to  tliis  latter  class  that  cer- 
tain cups  have  been  referred,  especially  those  with  deep  bodies, 
fall  stems,  and  subjects  of  small  figures  disi)ei*sed  in  narrow 
friezes  round  the  body,  as  well  as  those  with  figures  without 
attributes  or  an  easily  intelligible  meaning.  One  of  these  cups, 
which  hears  the  name  of  the  putter  Niko^^thenes,  shows  that  this 
style  is  clearly  only  one  of  the  types  of  Greek  art,  by  no  meims 
limited  to  the  soil  of  Italy. 

Some  vases  of  this  claas  are   figured  by  Micali,  and  are  pre- 

'  See  Jahn,  VasenBainmlimg,  b. 
*  Gerhard,  Rapp.  Vole,  p.  20. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  22;   Berlin.  Ant.  B 
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s<?rve<]  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano  and  in  tlie  British  Musenm. 
Thu  naked  tjgiiris  are  tall,  witli  thick  bodies  and  small  limba 
and  extremities;  ihe  foreheads  recede,  tlie  noses  are  long,  the 
beards  trim ;  the  draperies  are  particularly  d'aplomh,  with  an 
architectural  rigidily;  the  chitons,  or  inner  dnipery,  sack-like; 
and  the  peploi,  or  upper  garniifnts.  which  perhaps  represent  the* 
am^honion.  fall  in  flat  plaits.  These  are  studded  with  stars 
»iiil  other  einhroideriei<,  and  display  analogies  with  Assyrian 
and  Aramaic  art.  The  subjects,  from  the  absence  of  typical 
points,  are  not  capable  of  being  divined.'  These  vases  must 
be  classed  amongst  tbe  oldest  found  at  Vulci.  The  figures  on 
them  very  much  resemble  in  style  the  bronze  idols  and  mnral 
paintings  of  the  Etrnscanp,  and  are  clearly  of  a  very  old  period, 
since  a  diligent  and  mechanical  cerefnlne^s  in  the  flnish  is  hy 
no  menus  incompatible  with  the  earliest  development  of  art. 
The  affected  style,  and  the  coarse  style,  in  which  the  figures 
have  no  inner  markings,  are  considered  to  belong  to  this 
school,' 

Some  inquirers  have  regarded  these  vases  as  the  products 
of  a  school  not  Hellenic  from  the  diflerence  of  their  colour  and 
gtuze,  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  amphorae  to  which  they  are 
almost  limited,  the  appearance  of  winged  figures  and  monstrous 
animals,  the  absence  of  inscriptions  and  distinctive  emblems, 
and  the  abnormal  treatment  of  the  few  Hellenic  myths  which 
can  le  recognised  amidst  their  unintelligible  subjects  and  com- 
positions.' They  are,  however,  distinct  from  other  vases  with 
black  figures,  proved  to  be  of  Italian  fabric,  being  in  all 
rcspeft:!  BUpeitor  to  them,  and  are  evidently  the  product  of 
some  Hellenic  potterv.  They  have  been  principally  found  at 
Vulci. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  ai-t  of  vase  painting  boldly 
leapt  from  one  style  to  another.  On  the  contiury,  the  changes 
were  of  a  gradual  nature,  and  tLe  transitions  almost  imper- 
ceptible, though  easily  seen  now,  when  the  products  of  centuries 
of  art  are  before  us.  Many,  for  example,  of  the  vases  with 
black  figures  have  either  red  figures  dis[K)sed  on  some  gmiiions 
of  (hem,*  or  the  accessories  are  treated  in  red  upon  a  hlack 

'  Uua,  Etr,,  pp.  ii.  iix.  '  Micali,  Hon.  In.,  47,  4,  5,  6. 

'  Bunsen,  Ann.  1834,>.  74.  |      •  Brondgtedt.  Trana.  K.  Soc  Lit.  ii. 

'  Jaho,  VaBensamiulang,  sa.  clixii.  |  p.  133;  Stackelberg,  Die  GiUbar;  Due 
dxxiii.:  Micali, Storio,  tar.  lucvii.:  Ger.  de  Luynes,  Ann.  1832,  p.  145;  Eramer, 
hard,  Aiiaer.  Vasen,   117,   118,  iii.    4;    a.ttO;  Tanofka,  Hub.  Bartoli,  p.  10. 
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ground ;  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  both  the  black 
and  the  red  figures  were  coiitemporaDeous,  and  tliat  the  ancient 
stjtes  were  eonventionaUy  retained  till  a  late  period.  Generally 
the  inscriptions  on  these  vases  are  of  a  very  early  form,  and 
previouB  to  the  introduction  of  the  long  vowels  and  double 
letters.  The  inscriptioDB  belong  to  tlie  Attic  and  Acluean 
alphabets,  the  use  of  tlie  Doric  having  disappeared  from  the 
vases  of  this  class.^  The  Ionic  alphabet  and  the  black  figures 
were,  however,  often  continued  later,  for  they  appear  on  the 
vases  of  the  Basilicata  and  on  the  Fanathenaic  vases  of  Cyrene- 
The  attitudes  of  the  figure  are  hard  and  rude.  The  composi- 
tions differ ;  the  figures  follow  one  after  another,  the  attitudes 
are  generally  the  rame,  and  the  groups  arranged  in  symmetrical 
antithesis,  often  monotonous,  often  having  not  more  than  two 
or  three  figures  on  each  side.  Outside  of  a  cup,  on  the  edge 
of  a  deinoa,  or  the  covfr  of  an  amphora,  occur  friezes  of  small 
figures  painted  with  minute  detail,  which  also  prevails  in  the 
aeeessorjes  of  the  largtr  figures.  Contemporaneous  with,  and 
similar  to  these,  are  certain  vases  with  black  figures  upon  a 
white  or  cream-coloured  ground.  On  these  the  efiect  is  pro- 
duced by  covering  the  red  backgrounds  with  a  white  coa^  or 
engobe,  of  pipe-clay.'  They  were  made  by  the  same  process  as 
the  othen>,  the  coating  or  engobe  being  subsequendy  added, 
aod  then  polished.  These  vases  are  a  development  or  com- 
bination of  the  Arcesilaus  cup  already  described.  On  some 
of  them  the  figures  are  painted  with  great  care  and  finish,  on 
others  in  a  more  hasty  manner.  Vases  of  all  shapes  are  found 
in  this  style,  but  they  lire  always  of  small  dimensions.  Tliey 
are  found  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  are  contemporaneous  with 
the  preceding.' 

Another  period  comprising  vases  of  directly  Athenian  origin, 
all  the  friezes  of  which  with  red  figures  may  be  referred  to  the 
fourth  century  b.c.,  or  end  of  Peloponnesian  war,  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  This  subdivision  still  retains  the  distinct  cliarac- 
terbtics  of  the  Archaic,  but  it  passes  insensibly  into  tlie  next 
or  fine  style.  The  strong  vases  may  be  referred  to  the  age 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  that  immediately  preceding  it, 
the  age  of  Polygnotus  and  Pheidias. 


>  LenomuHit,    Bev.    Ant.,    18C3.   p.  i      ■  Gerhard,  AutwfthI,   vi.,  liv.  ;     Da 
190;  Fi<weUi,  Dlwertstiu,  4to.,  Gott.,     Wiltc,  fitudes,  p.  58. 
18M,  ^,__J_'  Jnhn,  VwenBRomilung,  1.01x1111. 
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As  long  as  the  vase  painteis  contiane  to  copy  tlie  stiff  and 
hieratic  forms,  which  carry  back  the  imagiuatioQ  to  the  school 
of  the  Deedalids,  the  black  figure  was  sufficient  The  carefnl 
mapping  ont  of  the  hair  and  of  the  muscles,  the  decorations 
awl  all  the  details  of  shadow  in  painting  and  of  unequal  surface 
in  sculpture,  were  more  easily  expressed  by  this  method.  But 
it  is  evident  that  these  stiff  lines  were  quite  inadequate  to 
express  those  softer  contours,  which  melted,  as  it  were,  into 
one  another,  and  which  marked  the  more  refined  grace  and 
freedom  of  the  rapidly  advancing  schools  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing. £y  changing  Uie  colour  of  the  figures  to  the  lucid  red 
or  or&nge  of  the  background,  the  artist  was  enabled  to  draw 
lines  of  a  tone  or  tint  scarcely  dai-ker  than  the  clay  itself,  but 
still  sufficient  to  express  all  the  finer  anatomical  details ;  while 
the  more  important  outlines  still  continued  to  be  marked  with 


No.  m^Kjlli,  wlih  QorgDD  UHl  >;«. 

a  black  line  finely  drawn.  The  accessories  in  the  earlier  vases 
of  this  class  continue'  to  be  crimson.  The  style  is  essentially 
the  same,  the  forms  precise,  the  eyes  in  profile,  the  attitudes 
rather  rigid,  the  draperies  rectilinear.  Inscriptions  rarely  occur. 
The  shapes  of  the  vases  themselves  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  of  vases  with  black  figures.  Technically,  the  change  was 
produced  by  tracing  the  figures  on  the  clay  with  a  fine  point, 
and  then  working  in  the  whole  ground  in  black.  The  inner 
markings  and  lines  representing  the  hair,  which  in  tlie  other 
style  were  incised,  in  this  are  traced  with  a  pencil  in  lines  of 
a  light-brown  sienna  colour,  which  in  some  instances  are  per- 
ceptible only  in  the  strongest  light  The  outline  of  the  figures 
is  always  surrounded  with  a  thicker  line  of  the  black  glaze, 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad.     It  has  been  supposed  that 

■  Kramer,  8^97-10]. 
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the  backgroood  was  painted  in  by  an  ordinary  workman.  Some 
specimens  exist  in  which  it  lias  never  been  laid  on.  The  artists 
seera  to  have  worked  from  slight  sketches,  and  according  to 
their  individnal  feelings  an-l  ideas ;  and  as  there  are  liardly  two 
Tflfies  exactly  alike,  it  is  evident  that  no  system  of  copying  was 
adopted.  The  accessories,  such  as  the  fillets  of  the  hair,  are 
crimson  on  the  earlier,  and  white  in  the  later  specimens. 

The  figDres,  on  the  earliest  vases  of  this   style,  so    closely 
resemble  the  black  figures,  that  some  have  supposed  that  the 


No.l3(^liil«lororaKrlli,Heaiuid'nKtlB.    tVum  VnteL 

two  styles  co-existed,  which  indeed  appears  to  be  the  cose  in 
some  examples.  Some  of  the  vase-paiuters,  indeed,  as  Pheidip- 
po8  and  Epictetos,  painted  in  both  styles.  The  early  painters 
of  the  red  vases  endeavoured  to  imitate  as  much  as  possible  the 
drawings  of  vases  with  black  figures.  On  cups  with  black 
figures  the  large  eyes  are  often  painted,  and  then,  hy  the  force 
of  imitation,  are  repeated  on  cups  with  red  figures.'  The 
general  contour  of  form  is  rather  slender,  but  not  so  much  so  as 

'  Jahn,  VaseDsammlung,  b.  clxxvi. 
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timt  observed  in  the  school  of  LysippuB.  Tlie  forelieads  are  low, 
the  noses  prominent,  the  eyes  long,  the  chins  sharp,  the  legs 
short  and  thick,  and  the  foldii  of  the  garments  stiff  and  recti- 
linear.' The  female  figures  are  not  distinguished  in  this  style 
either  by  their  colour  or  by  the  shape  of  their  eyes,  in  both 
which  respects  they  are  the  same  as  the  men,  but  by  their 
coetume  and  form.  The  white  hair  of  old  men  is  indicated  by 
white  lines  on  the  black  ground,  fair  hair  by  brown  lines  on  a 
red  ground,  white  curly  hair  by  raised  little  knobs,  which  recall 
the  hoUryohoi  or  clustering  locks.  Tlie  figures  are  generally 
small,  but  some  of  grandiose  proportions  occur  even  in  this 
style,*  which  is  called  by  some  writers  the  strong  style,^  as  it  still 
possesses  strength  and  continuity  of  outline,  unimpassioued 
countennnces,  the  expression  being  conveyed  by  the  attitudes, 
while  the  treatment  of  the  limbs  connects  the  finest  n'orks  of 
this  sort  with  the  Dselalian  school.  The  age  of  these  vases  is 
placed  between  the  l.  and  lxxx.  Olympiads.  Becent  dis- 
coveries have  shown  that  vases  of  this  style  are  as  old  as  the 
Parthenon,  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  01.  lxxv.,  b,o.  480,  and 
certainly  prior  to  the  age  of  Pheidias.'  The  vases  with  the 
historical  subjects  of  Alcteos,  01.  xui.,  B.c.  612;  Anacreon, 
01.  Lx.,  B.C.  539 ;  and  Cmesns,  01.  Lvrii,,  b.c.  64y,  are  in  this 
styla*  The  alphabet  resembles  that  which  appears  in  the 
Athenian  inscriptions  of  01.  LXXxvi.,  B.C.  436,  but  the  hinguage 
is  both  Attic  and  Doric' 

The  drawing  on  the  vases  found  at  Yulci  resembled  in  its 
general  peculiarities  that  of  the  vases  of  Greece  and  Nola;  the 
figures  are  in  the  purest  Greek  style,  and  are  drawn  upon  the 
flat  portions  of  the  kylikes  and  ciips,  aud  on  the  convex  portions 
of  other  vases.  The  principal  outlines  are  finished  with  wonder- 
ful spirit  and  truth,  while  iu  some  parts  and  details,  especially 
in  the  extremities,  great  carelessness  is  visible.  The  general 
eSeet  is  much  improved,  not  only  by  the  fineness  of  the  clay, 
which  in  the  vases  of  the  earliest  and  best  period  is  of  a  bright 
orange-red,  but  also  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  black  and  greenish- 
black  glaze.     The  ornaments,  wbicli  are  of  larger  size  than  on 

'  Gerhtknl,  Rapp.  Vole,,  p.  28.  de  Cogbill,"  p.  viii. 

'  .[fthn,  VMGtigammluDg.  «.  cIxixiL  ■  JsJin,  Vaaeiuaiiimlung,  a.  clziir., 

'  Kramer,  g  lUI,  Wl.  c\xxv. ;  Allg.  MonatBgchr.  ISS2,  p.  3S6. 

*  Thiersch,  DiogrJerbigch  beinalt.Va-  '  Jahn,  I.  c,  i  clxiiviii. 

BCD,  B,  81;  Roe«i  in  Hillingpii, 'Viuea  '   Ibiil ,  a.  clxi^xvil. 
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the  bltick  vases,  are  of  the  same  red  colour,  and  the  ac-essoriea 
are  rai-ely  inserted  in  white,  or,  on  the  vases  of  the  earliest 
period,  in  crimson.' 

A  further  developnient  of  this  irtyle,  presenting  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  last  period  of  Greek  art,  nnd  the  highest' 
point  to  which  the  ait  attained,  ia  the  fabric  called  the  fine 
style.  In  this  the  figures  are  still  red,  »nd  the  black  grounds 
are  occasionally  very  dark  and  lustrous.*  Tlie  ornaments  are 
in  white,  and  so  are  the  letters.  Tiie  figures  have  lost  that 
liardnesB  which  at  first  churucterised  tliem ;  the  eyas  are  no 
longer  represented  oblique  nnd  in  profile;  the  exfroniities  are 
finished  with  greater  care,  the  chin  and  nose  are  more  rounded, 
aod  have  lost  the  estivme  elongation  of  the  earlier  school.' 
The  limbs  are  fuller  and  thicker,  the  faces  noble,  the  hair  of 
the  head  and  beard  tmated  with  greater  breadth  and  mass,  as  in 
the  style  of  the  paiuter  Ztuxis,  who  gave  more  flesh  to  his 
figures,  ill  order  to  make  them  appear  of  greater  breudth  and 
more  grandiose,  adopting  the  ideas  of  Homer,  who  represents 
even  his  females  of  larger  proportions.* 

The  great  charm  of  these  designs  is  the  beauty  of  the  compo- 
sition, and  the  more  perfect  proportion  of  the  figures.  The 
head  is  an  oval,  tliree-quarters  of  which  are  comprised,  from 
the  chill  to  the  ear,  thus  affor<ling  a  guide  to  its  proportions, 
which  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  previous  figures.  The 
disproportionate  shape  of  tlie  limbs  disappears,  and  the  counte- 
nance assumes  its  natural  form  and  expression.  The  folds  of 
the  drapery,  too,  are  freer,  and  the  attitudps  have  lost  their 
ancient  rigidity.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  life  and  freedom  of 
an  ideal  propoition,  united  with  careful  composition  *  The 
figures  are  genendly  large,  and  arranged  in  groups  of  two  or 
tliree  on  each  side,  occupying  abouLtwo  thii-ds  of  the  height  of 
the  vase.  Some  exceptions,  howevei*,  occur,  such  as  a  single 
small  figure  on  the  neck  of  a  ttamnos  in  the  Berlin  Museum.* 
One  side  of  the  vase,  which  apjtears  to  have  been  intended 
to  stand  against  a  wall,  or  at  all  events  not  to  be  so  prominently 
seen  as  the  other,  is  not  finished  with  the  same  care.  Figures 
in  full  face  are  less  unvommoa  than  on  the  earlier  vases.  The 
age  of  these  vases  is  fixed  by  the  ap[]carance  of  the  long  vowels, 

'  Gerhard,  Rapp.  Volc„  pp.  26-28.       I      *  QuJntilUn,  Inst.  Or.,  xii.  10;  Kra- 
■  Ibid.,  p.  21.  mer,  101. 

3  Kramer,  a.  Ill;  Gerhard,  oeufrv.  I      '  Kramer,  u.  104,  105. 
ant.  Dcnkm.,  i.  III.  ■  Deri.  Ant.  Bild.,  1651. 
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the  changed  form  of  tlie  aspirate,  anl  tlie  presence  of  the  double 
or  aspirated  lettera,  introdured  into  tlie  public  nets  after  the 
archomhip  of  Euclid,  Olympiad  xciv^  b.c.  403.  The  change  of 
coslmne  agrees  witli  these  criteria,  as  the  Carian  Instead  of  the 
Corinthitin  helmet,  and  the  Aigolic  for  the  Bcsotian  buckler. 
From  the  composition  of  the  designs  on  this  and  on  the  former 
class  of  vases  being  superior  to  the  drawing,  it  has  been  conjee- 
tured  that  they  are  copies  from  the  works  of  the  first  inasterd  of 
antiquity.  As  scarcely  any  two  are  alike,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  they  are  sketches  made  from  memory,  adapted  to  the 
couTex  surfaces  on  which  they  were  delineated,  and  oil  which  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw.  And  as  the  vase  painters 
considered  themxelves  artists — although  their  profession  never 
attained  a  high  position  in  the  history  of  art — they  departed 
considerably  from  the  originals  from  which  they  drew  their 
inspiration.*  The  varnish  is  excellent  in  tone  and  colour,  and 
the  red  accessiiries  throughout  are  replaced  by  white  used  with 
discretion. 

llie  [aincipal  shapes  in  this  style  are  the  ht/dria  with  a 
globular  body,  or  kalpis ;  the  amfkomM  with  elongated  egg- 
shaped  body  aud  tall  neck,  and  having  either  flat  banded 
handles,  or  else  those  with  a  double  twist ;  the  supposed 
fdike;  the  cup  with  two  horizontal  handles,  the  supposed 
thfphos;  the  jug  with  round  month,  or  dps;  the  oil-jug,  or 
lekythoa ;  the  vase  w  ith  circular  body,  or  ar^Uot ;  the  shallow 
cup  on  a  tall  stem,  or  hfitx ;  the  elegant  cup  with  a  cover,  or 
supposed  lekane — the  hfdria,  the  hyaihos,  the  karcheaion,  or  cnp 
with  spiral  bandies;  the  pinax,  or  dish  with  a  tall  foot ;  the 
stamnog;  the  kraier  with  large  open  mouth  ;  a  campana  of  the 
Neapolitan  antiquaries,  the  supposed  oteybapha  ;  some  rhyUi,  or 
drin king-cups ;  and  others  in  the  shape  of  heads.' 

An  oinoehoe,  in  the  British  Museum,  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  the  vases  of  this  style.  The  subject  depicted  on 
it  is  the  Hyperborean  Apollo  riding  upon  a  gryphon.  The 
crown  of  the  god,  and  the  berries  of  the  laurel  are  gilded, 
which  mode  of  ornament  occurs  very  rarely  upon  the  vases  of 
Vnlci.  It  may  be  classed  with  the  latest  vases  of  the  fine  style, 
much  resembling  in  its  art  the  large  kraters  or  o»^b(^>ha  found 
in  the  tombs  of  Apulia.     A  still  finer  specimen  of  this  style. 


'  Cf.   Hillingeb,  Vases  de   Voghil\,  I 
Prerace,  p.  lii.  [ 
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cscessiTely  grnudiaee  in  ita  treatment,  is  tlie  Nolan  nmpliom 
with  the  subji  ct  of  tlie  poet  Miisfens,  with  a  female  named 
ftreletosn,  and  ihe  muse  Terpsioliore.  Sicily  has  also  produced 
many  vases  of  ihis  style. 

The  proportion  of  the  figures,  the  style  of  the  drapeiies,  the 
pose  of  the  figures,  and  their  arrangement  in  coniixwitiou,  bear 
great  resemblance  to  the  sculptures  of  the  Ptuthenon,  to  those 
of  the  Temple  of  I'higaleia,  the  balnstrade  of  the  loiuple  of 
Victory,  and  otiier  workx  acknowledged  to  be  of  tlie  finest 
period  of  Greek  art.     All  that  is  told  of  the  style  of  painting  of 


[(0.138.— Lu-tNlgbt  of  rnv— .Vi>tu-C>Hiiu.lta.    VkmIii  Ikiiilluiimuiil.Nxiil.l. 

PulygitotUB,  ParrhasiuB,  and  Zeuxis,  may  be  traced  in  the 
designs  of  these  vases ; '  while  the  later  ones,  in  the  isolation 
of  the  figures  upon  lai^er  plain  surfaces,  and  the  elongation  of 
furms,  approach  the  known  canon  of  Lysippus,  and  blend  into 
the  immediately  subsequent  style,  which  just  preceded  the  final 
decadence  of  the  art  of  painting  vases. 

'J'lie  subjects  on  this  class  of  vases  are  nearly  tlie  same  as 
those  of  the  so-called  strong  style,  but  perhaps  a  greater  pro- 
portion is  derived  from  the  Dionysiacs.  Among  them, however, 
are  found  iix.idents  from  the  Gigantomachia,  the  Perseid,  the 


'  Cf.  Krapcl  ntit.  Bildw.,  torn.  vii.  ■.  I 
10 ;  Millingcn,  Ano.  Vned.  Hon.,  D.  | 
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exploits  of  Dionyeos  and  Herakles,  tlie  Theseid,  from  the  Iliad 
and  Odysaey,  and  a  few  from  the  tragedians,  together  with 
triclinia  and  athletic  scenes. 

The  numerous  vases  of  this  style  found  at  Santa  Agata  dei 
Goti  have  given  the  name  of  this  site  to  the  style.  It  is  the 
next  advance  io  art  towards  that  exhibited  in  the  still  later 
Eepiilchrea  of  Apalia.  In  all  these  styles  there  is  much  negli- 
gence of  execution.  Heads  and  limbs  of  figures  often  intrude 
on  tlie  panels  of  ornaments,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  a 
vase  of  late  style  representing  a  singular  scene.  In  this  vase 
the  feet  of  one  of  the  figures  are  so  intermingled  with  the 
ornament  below,  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it.* 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  suppose  that  one  style  of  fabric 
ceased  immediately  on  the  introduction  of  another  and  improved 
one ;  on  the  contrary,  it  probably  continued  till  so  entirely  super- 
seded that  the  fabric  became  obsolete.  Hence  the  transition 
from  the  '*  flne  "  style  of  the  earlier  vases  to  a  subsequent  one, 
which  maybe  termed  ^ortd — analc^us  to  the  state  of  art  in  the 
time  of  Pyrrhus.  The  most  striking  examples  of  this  style  have 
been  found  in  Apulia,  at  Buto  and  Athens.  The  figures  are 
neither  so  rigid  as  in  the  "strong,"  nor  so  full  and  ileshy  as  in 
the  "  fine  "  style,  but  intermediate,  being  tall  and  graceful  with 
small  heads,  like  the  canon  of  Lyslppua*  The  finish  of  the 
hair,  which  is  produced  by  thin  lines,  is  most  careful  and 
minute ;  the  attitudes  are  graceful  and  breathe  an  air  of  refine- 
ment and  voluptuousness  amounting  to  aifeclation.  A  predi- 
lection for  rounded  forms  is  most  marked.  The  figures  are 
richly  attired  with  head-gear  and  embroidered  dresses,  the  folds 
of  which  are  sketched  in  with  the  greatest  freedom.  The  orna- 
ments are  large  arabesques  abundantly  used ;  while  numerous 
objects  are  introduced  into  the  field  to  show  where  the  scene 
took  place.  A  kind  of  per3[)ectiTe  here  first  appears,  groups 
being  arranged  in  rows.  The  ground  is  indicated  by  stones  or 
small  plants.  The  glaze  is  pale  and  white ;  blue,  green,  yellow, 
red,  and  gilding  appear  in  the  accessories.  The  most  remarkable 
specimen  of  this  class  is  the  Vase  of  Aleidias,  with  the  subject  of 
the  Rape  of  Lencippides.  Many  magnificent  vases  of  the  same 
class  are  found,  consisting  of  larf:^  krateres,  amphoreU,  and 
hydriai.  Among  the  smaller  ones  are  two  exquisite  lehythoi,  in 
the  British  Museum,  both  having  allegorical  subjects.^ 

■  Cab.  Tourt.,  xxU.  *  Knuner,  s.  129.  '  Kramer,  sa.  129-131. 
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On  these  vases  gold  is  introduced  as  an  accessory  in  the 
more  important  parts.  On  a  little  vase  found  at  AlheiiR,  having 
on  it  the  allegorical  subject  of  Ploutos  and  Ohrysos,  a  tripod,  the 
wings  of  the  horses,  some  collars  and  other  parts  are  gilded.* 
On  another  found  at  Buvo,  representing  the  Jurl^ineut  of  Paris, 
the  wings  of  the  Erotes,  the  collars  and  bracelets  of  tlic  god- 
desses, and  the  caducens  of  Hermes  are  gilded.  The  personal 
ornaments  of  female  figures '  are  ordinarily  so  adorned  on  the 
best  of  them ;  and  on  others,  very  appropriately,  the  apples  of 
the  Hespe rides.' 

One  of  tlie  distinguishing  marks  of  this  style,  which  cannot 
he  denied  to  have  great  merit,  is  the  use  of  arabesque  ornaments 
on  the  necks  of  the  vases,  consisting  of  heads  of  females,*  often 
with  tresses,  or  youthful  heads  with  rams'  horns '  rising  from  a 
flower,  and  having  on  each  side  arcliitectiiral  and  arabesque 
foliage,  often  a  winged  figure  of  Nikfi,*  Aurora,  or  a  Bacchante ; ' 
or  else  the  perpetual  Kroa,  or  "love,"  lightly  trips  on  the 
flowers.* 

It  would  appeal  that  the  polychrome  vases  which  have  a  fine 
black  glaze  on  parts,  such  as  (ho  neck,  handles,  and  feet,  were 
contemporary  with  the  preceding.  They  are  principally  ?eiy- 
tkoi,  but  a  few  kt/likes,  oinoehoai,  and  kraieres  of  this  style  have 
been  found.  The  whole  of  the  body  of  the  vaae  is  coated  with 
a  thin  layer  of  lime,  leukoma,  brought  to  a  remarkably  fine 
surface.  Over  this  has  been  laid  a  thin  siliceous  glaze.  On 
the  earliest  and  most  elaborate  of  these  vases  the  figures  are 
drawn  in  outline  in  a  fine  glazed  black  and  sienna-brown  colour.* 
These  may  be  ranked  as  pencil  sketches,  and  for  purity  and 
beauty  of  outline,  are  perhaps  unrivalled,  as  may  be  seen  on 
the  fine  vase  of  the  Vatican,  representing  the  birth  of  Bacchus. 
At  a  later  time,  liawever,  the  coating  and  the  outlines  are  more 
commonly  nnglazed,  and  the  figures  drawn  in  bla<'k  or  vermilion. 
So  feeble  are  these  pencillings  that  some  have  supposed  that 
they  were  drawn  by  females;  but  it  appears  that  they  are  the 
first  sketches,  and  were  painted  over  with  opaque  colours :  for 
traces  of  these  still  remain  on  many,  although  for  the  most  part 

'  Bull.  1886,  p.  16C ;  Lenormant  and    'I'ischb.,  iv.  (ii.)  U. 
Do  Witto,  icTii.;  Stuckelberg,  taf.  !«.  ■      '  G.  A.,  ii.  '  O.  A.  A.,  i. 

*  C[.  for  example,  tha  Tsae  of  Aneai-  '      '  G.  A.,  6, 7- 
dora.  I      '  G.  A..  6,7;  G.  M.,  Mi. 

'  On  tbe  Heitliaa  TB«e.  I      *  Thierarh.  Dip  HellenUch.   bmnlt. 

'  U.  Aueer.,  i,  v.;    D'Hanc,  ii.  39;  I  Va*,,  Uf,  iii,  iv. 
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tliey  Imre  ecalt^d  off  tbrongh  the  effects  of  time.  The  <1i'apene8 
were  coloured  blue,  purple,  vermilion,  or  green.  Gold  was 
sparingly  employed.  The  akroteria  of  tombs  were  coloured 
blue  and  green.'  Even  shades  and  half-tones  were  employed, 
which  appear  on  monochrome  vases  of  the  latest  period.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  hair,  the  full  faces,  the  style  and  uttitu'le, 
they  are  like  the  vases  previously  described,  and  the  coinB  of 
Magna  Grrccia  and  Sicily  of  the  same  period.  The  subject 
is  always  funereal,  generally  that  incident  in  the  Oresteid,  which 
unfolds  the  dramas  of  .^chylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  or 
Ohrysothemis  at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon.  Hermes  conducting 
a  shade  to  the  boat  of  Charon  is  not  uncommon.  Nik^,  or 
Victory,  warriors,  and  figures  lying  upon  biers,  are  also  found  ; 
all  subjects  of  funereal  import.  A  remarkable  vase  of  this  style, 
found  in  a  tomb  near  the  Pinens,  resembles  in  shape  the  glass 
ossnuria  of  the  Romans.  It  is  entirely  coated  with  white,  and 
lias  round  the  neck  a  laurel  wreath  coloured  blue.  In  it  are 
the  ashes  of  the  dead,  the  obolos  for  its  fare,  navlos,  still  ad- 
hering to  the  jaw,  and  a  few  gilt  terra-cotta  ornaments.  Outside, 
modelled  in  terra-cotta  and  gilt,  are  the  fore  parts  of  three 
gryphons,  resembling  the  ornaments  called  jyroJcossoi  by 
Herodotus.  It  is  impossible  that  these  external  paintings,  as 
easily  erased  as  a  charcoal  sketch  on  a  white  wall,  could  have 
been  used  on  vases  intended  for  the  palsestra,  the  baths,  or 
temples,  or  for  housohold  work.  They  are  evidently  the  sepul- 
chral lekythoi  which  were  placed  in  the  tomb  or  on  the  breast  of 
the  dead,  as  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  and  his  scholiasts. 
Vases  of  a  similar  shape  are  seen  in  the  vaso  pictures  placed  in 
the  ka/neon,  or  basket,  containing  the  food  and  fillets  offered  to 
the  dead,  and  others  probably  held  the  ehoai,  or  libations  of 
water  and  oil.  Many  still  retain  remains  of  an  alluvial  clay, 
mixed  with  small  fresh-water  shells,  apparently  the  deposit  of 
the  water  which  they  once  held.  Such  vases  are  also  represented 
on  the  steps  of  tombs  on  which  the  deU  stood.*  Some  of  the 
later  lekythoi  found  in  Italy  are  also  of  this  style,  and  have  on 
one  side  or  in  front  a  bas-relief  subject  rudely  modelled  in  the 
clay  of  which  the  vase  is  mode ;  this  is  coloured  with  a  leukoma, 
which  is  painted  with  appropriate  colours,  and  in  parts  gilded. 


■  Semper,  Hugeam  of  Claaeic&l  An-  I      *  Boo  odo  with  a  Bacchanal  aubject, 
tiquitica,   IS.tl,    p.   240 ;    Steokelberg,    PaDofka,  Mua.  Blac,  PI.  iii. 
Die  Onber,  b.  37.  ' 
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The  consnlar  denarii,  wliich  have  been  fnund  with  them  in 
certain  tombe,  fix  their  dat«  at  B.C.  200.'  With  tbem  must  be 
classed  certain  leki/ihoi  moulded  in  the  form  of  Dionysos,  seated 
in  an  arbonr  formed  by  the  vine,  in  that  of  panthers,  and 
covered  with  a  coating  of  white  clay,  appropriately  coloured 
with  opaque  white,  pink,  and  green.  They  are  charming  little 
objects,  often  well  executed.  Among  the  subjects  of  tlieni  are 
s  boy  seated  and  playing  with  a  dog,'  a  winged  Eros  seated 
uu  a  dolphin,^  Europa  seated  on  the  bull  crossing  the  sea,  Eros 
lying  under  roses,'  and  a  boy  playing  with  a  goose.  But  the 
most  remarkable  vase  of  this  class  is  one  in  the  Jena  Museum, 
on  whivh  is  represented  Aphrodite  in  the  shell,  attended  by  Eros, 
her  doves  and  a  swan,* 

Vases  with  polychromic  figures  on  orange  backgrounds,  not 
coated,  are  also  found.  A  hydria,  from  Gnathia,  had  for  it« 
subject  a  seated  man,  with  red  ampecAoMtoM  and  green  tunic, 
bidding  farewell  to  a  female,  witb  a  yellow  chiton  and  rose- 
coloured  shawl.*  Another  of  these  polychi-ome  vases,  of  the 
shape  called  krater,  was  found  in  a  sepulchre  at  Centuripie,  or 
Centorbi,  in  Sicily,  in  1835 ;  and  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  possesses 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  this  class  found  at  Euvo.'  The 
reverse  of  this  style  was  sometimes  adopted,  the  figures  being 
left  black,  aud  the  entire  ground  stopped  out  in  white.* 

Many  kylikes  of  fine  drawing  glazed  b!ack  on  the  outside  and 
with  red  figures,  but  externally  with  a  white  background — 
amongst  tliem  are  one  of  this  kind,  having  on  the  inside  the 
subject  of  the  adornment  of  Pandora,  drawn  in  linear  and  gran- 
diose proportions,  while  on  the  outside,  in  red  figures  of  the 
later  style  of  the  decadence,  are  athletes  conversing.*  And 
others  with  the  busts  of  Dionysos,  by  the  aitist  Euphtonios, 
Achilles  and  Penthesilea,  Apollon  and  Tityos,  and  Aphrodite 
on  a  awan,  from  Gamirus,  Theseus,  and  Procrustes.'"  Some  of 
these  vases  belong  to  the  period  of  the  strong  style,  exhibiting 
the   same  technical  pecuharities.     Such   are  a   Isylix,  in   the 


■  Cf.  Stackelberg,  Graber,  taf.  ilii. ;        •  Arch.  Zeit.,  1847,  a.  190. 
Cab.  FourtaliB,  p.  9i.  No.  28.  '  Cf.  Bull.,  1833,  p.  5. 

*  Stackelberg,  Oriiber,  tuf.  1.  •  D'Haucaiville,  i.  36. 

'  Jaha,  Berit^bte  d.  k.  t<«ehs.  OeKlI-  :  >  Bullet.  1819,  p.  98,  found  at  Nola. 
Bchnft  A.  Wisaensrhoften,  Vcbr.  1853,  Gerhard,  Featgedanhen  an  Winckel- 
B.  14.  mami,  4to,  Berlia.  1S41. 

"  De  Wittc.  filudcB,  p.  .')1. 
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Campana  CoLlectioD,  having  inside  the  subject  of  Theseus 
stretching  Procrustes  on  his  bed,  in  which  the  curly  hair  is 
treated  nith  raised  globules;  aud  other  hylikea,  with  a  Bac- 
chante and  Satyr,  from  Viilci  and  Ruvo.' 

The  trauBition  from  the  florid  style  to  that  of  the  decadence 
is  rapid.  The  red  colour  is  paler,  the  glaze  often  of  a  dull 
leaden  colour,  the  oraaments  are  multiplied,  and  lai^e  in  pro- 
portion to  the  subjects.  Although  the  heads  and  extrernitiee 
of  the  figures  still  retain  their  slender  proportions,  the  bodies 
aud  limbs  are  large,  and  present  an  obesity,  snch  as  is  seen  in 
the  Larths  and  Luoumons  of  the  Etruscan  sarcophf^,  and 
in  the  mural  paintings  of  Pompeii.  The  male  figures  have  an 
andrt^nous  look.  The  proportions  are  short.  They  appear 
to  be  copies  of  paintings  of  the  Bhodian  school.  The  costume 
w  most  florid,  consisting  of  rifhly-embroidered  tunics  with 
borders  conical  caps,*  armlets  in  the  shape  of  serpents,  radiated 
head-dresses,  spliendooes.  The  flgnres  are  no  longer  fow  and 
detached,  but  grouped  in  masses  on  the  large  vases,  and  the 
composition  is  essentially  pictorial.  The  females  are  still 
draped  at  the  commencement  of  the  style,  bnt  at  a  later  period 
are  seen  naked,  as  in  the  Koian  snhool.  Wliite  opaqne  colour 
is  freely  introduced  for  the  flesli  of  the  femnles  and  children,  and 
even  males,^  as  well  as  into  the  attire;*  and  as  the  art  decays, 
almost  entirely  supersedes  the  previous  red  colour.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  this  style  have  given  ripe  to  the  conjecture  that 
these  vases  were  an  inferior  article,  hastily  executed  for  sale. 
They  are  rarely  found  in  Greece  and  Northern  Italy,  but  abound 
in  the  sepulchres  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  From  their 
common  occurrence  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  and  the  Basilicata, 
and  at  Santa  Agata  dei  Goti,  they  are  commonly  known  by  the 
designation  of  vases  of  the  style  of  the  Basiiicata,  and  have 
even  been  supposed  to  be  the  produL-tion  of  the  setni-civilised 
population  of  that  country.'  They  have,  however,  been  found 
at  Athens  aud  Berenice,  or  Bengazi  in  the  Kyrenaica.  The 
vases  of  this  style  at  its  best  period  are  later  than  the  iutro- 


'  Jnbn,  VueDMnunlnng,  ■.  dixiiii.  I      '  D'HencarvUIe,  i.  PI.  65. 
It  mar,  bovevet,  be  doubted  if  ftDfvaaes  I     '  Kramer,  aa.  133-137. 
of  the  strong  stjle  have  been  foand  Ht        *  Cf.    Dempster,    Etniria    Begalis, 
BuTo.    Oonerallf,  these  white  vuea  axe    poM'm ;  Inghirami,  Hon.  Etr.,  s.   «i. 
of  the  period  of  the  end  of  the  Ane  or  '  T.  0.,  3;   Pnaaeri,  patam;  Qori.   Mu- 
commeDcoraent  of  the  florid  style.  senm  Etnuonm ;  Cuf lua,  Beoueil,  t  i. 

*  D'Hanoarrillo,  Vases  Etmsques,  i,    PI.  3(M0. 
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daction  of  the  double  letters  in  the  Archooehip  of  Euclid, 
Olympiad  xcrv.,  B.C.  404,  and  come  down  to  nearly  B.C.  200.' 
They  differ  also  in  nhape  from  the  prerioua  class.  The  kraier, 
or  so-called  oxybaphon,  is  of  commoD  occurrence.  The  Basili- 
catan  amphora  is  quite  a  modification  of  the  old  form.  The 
oinoehoe  also  completely  changes  its  character,  the  body  being 
either  egg-shaped  on  a  foot,  or  else  squab.  The  lekythos  baa  a 
semi-oval  body,  and  the  kylix  is  replaced  by  the  supposed  lepatte 
or  dish,  A  kind  of  open  vase,  the  kadiekos,  and  ptndkes,  or 
plates,  are  also  fonnd  at  this  period.  The  subjects  likewise 
exhibit  a  change  in  taste  and  feeling.  The  greater  proportion 
of  them  is  derived  from  the  Ihiasos  of  Dionysos,  and  treated 
with  the  highest  degree  of  phantasia  to  which  Greek  art 
attained.  The  Eleusinian  story  of  Triptolemoa,  the  Herakleid, 
Gigantomachia,  Theseid,  Odysseid,  and  Oresteid,  the  Ferseid, 
the  story  of  Pelops  and  Oinomaos,  that  of  Oidipous,  of  Frokne 
and  Philomela,  together  with  subjects  from  the  Tragedies,  and 
from  the  Middle  and  Low  Comedy,  are  foond  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decadence;  but,  as  it  proceeded,  the  choice  of 
suhj^ects  became  restricted  to  a  few,  although  some,  consisting 
of  allegorical  representations,  were  suggested  by  the  philoso- 
phical writers,  and  by  the  decay  of  religious  feeling.  A  group, 
often  repeated,  is  that  of  a  female  seated  upon  a  rock, 
holding  a  basket,  fillet,  aud  bunch  of  grapes,  and  approached 
by  a  flying  figure  of  Eros,  holding  similar  object^.  In  other 
instances,  females  are  represented  at  musical  entertainments ; 
a  youth,  leaning  upon  a  stick,  addresses  the  principal  one,  while 
Eros  hovers  in  the  air ;  or  a  youth  and  females  hold  a  bird, 
supposed  to  be  the  iynx,  in  their  bands,  and  represent  the 
meeting  of  Adonis  and  Yenns.  A  common  subject  is  Eros 
holding  grapes,  and  fiying  alone  through  the  air. 

The  appearance  of  |-  for  the  aspirate  in  the  scratched  in- 
scriptioDS,  chiefly  foond  upon  these  vases,  shows  them  to  bo 
coeval  with  the  coins  of  Heraclea.  The  occurrence  of  au 
epigram  extracted  ^om  the  Feplos  of  Aristotle,  shows  them 
also  to  be  later  than  that  collection.' 

Some  of  the  latest  in  style  are  certain  irateres,  found  at  Orbi- 
tello  and  Volterra,  oa  which  the  figures  are   drawn   in  the 


'  Tliierwli,  »».  81.  82, 

'  HiUiiigcn,  Aiic.  Uii.  M..U,.  i.  36 ; 

ae-  BurU>D.,  ix.  '^8;  EiiaUth.  Oil.  A.,  , 
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coarsest  manner,  witli  outlinea  of  moat  exaggerated  proportione 
and  childisli  design.'  Blue  and  red  accessories,  such  as  dra- 
peries, wings,  and  parts  of  figures,''  aie  introduced,  and  male 
6gures  begin  to  be  coloured  like  the  female. 

The  frequency  of  Bacchanalian  subjects  on  the  last  vases  of 
this  class,  is  by  some  writers  connected  with  the  prevalence 
of  the  Bacchanalian  rites  and  worship  in  Campania,  as  indicated 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate'  for  their  suppression,  A.D.C.  546  = 
B.C,  207.  The  arts  at  this  period  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
the  later  vases  exhibit  grotesque  figures  in  barbarian  costume, 
snrchaiged  with  elaborated  ornaments,  and  drawn  in  the 
coarsest  style. 

The  mode  of  painting  opaque  lignree  in  imitation  of  the  red 
figures  of  the  strong  and  fine  styles  has  been  already  described. 
The  process,  indeed,  is  as  old  as  the  vases  with  black  figure^ 
and  one  of  the  amphorse  of  the  potter  Nikosthenes  has  a  female 
accompanied  by  a  dog  so  painted  on  each  side  of  tlie  neck. 
White  figures  reappear  on  the  vases  of  the  decadence,  but  the 
process  is  then  dififerent.  The  whole  of  the  figure  is  painted  in 
opaque  white  on  the  black  ground,  and  the  details  expressed  by 
yellow,  brown,  or  light  scarlet  lines  delicately  drawn  over  the 
white  coating.  The  white  of  these  vases  is  always  fiat,  not 
glazed. 

The  last  vases  of  this  kind  are  those  entirely  glazed  black, 
with  opaque  polychrome  or  white  figures.  Their  paste  is  paler 
than  that  of  the  vases  of  the  later  Apulian  style,  their  glazo 
inferior,  and  of  a  more  leaden  hne,*  The  drawing  is  more  care- 
fully executed  than  that  of  the  lost  class,  but  is  feeble  iu  con- 
ception, and  in  the  worst  taste,  consisting  of  female  heads  rising 
out  of  scrolls  of  foliage,  wreaths  of  myrtle,  laurel,  or  ivy,  tied 
with  fillets,  to  which  are  occasionally  suspended  the  masks  of 
.  the  comic  or  tragic  drama,  beads  of  Aphrodite,  and  her  dove. 
A  kylix,  however,  has  the  subject  of  a  youthful  hero,  or  hunter, 
executed  in  very  good  style,  with  shading  like  the  mural 
paintings  of  Pompeii.  The  monotony  of  the  white  figures  was 
relieved  by  drawing  the  details  upon  them  iu  lines  of  a  light 

'  Cf.  lughirami,  Vam  Fittili,  cizvii.,  ,  Qber  die  it&liEch-griechische  Bncchit- 
dLXX.,  exxxL  \  nalien-feicr,  in  hia  Ideen  sue  Archao- 

'  See  the  %ure  of  Eroa,  D'Haonu-  '  logie  iier  Mnlcroi,  p.  173,  a.  t. 
vitlo,  ii.  35.  I      *  The  finest  collection  of  this  style 

'  Gorlianl,  Rapp.  Vole,  p.  101 ;  Ann.    of  Tasos  ia  said  to  be  tbat  of  tho  Hni. 
IKH,   p.  78;    I-iviuB,  nxxix.   8;  Kre-    Bnrbon. 
mtr,  ga.  U,  136,  137;  Bottiger.  Excnra 
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yellowish-brown.  Some  of  these  vasee  are  still  to  fee  eoustdered 
of  a  certain  merit  as  regards  their  execution ;  but  the  style 
rapidly  decays,  and  in  some  specimens  ma  le  when  the  Homana 
were  masters  of  Campania,  such  as  the  phialai,  bearing  the 
Roman  inscriptions  Heri  pocolom,  Volcani  pocolom,'  Beionai 
aod  Acetiai  pocolom,  Saiitumi  pocolom,  Salutis  pocolom, 
Lavemai  pocolom,  or  the  caps  oC  Vulcan,  Bellooa,  Satara, 
iSquitas,  Bains,  and  Laverna,  the  colour  is  coarsely  laid  on,  and 
the  art  of  the  very  worst  taste. 

At  different  periods  the  Etruscans  and  other  races  in  Italy 
attempted  to  produce  vases  similar  to  those  of  the  best  Greek 
tityle,  but  they  never  succeeded.  Their  process,  indeed,  was 
like  that  of  the  decadence.  For  the  vases  with  hluck  figures, 
the  maker  covered  the  whole  vases  with  a  paint  of  ashy-grey 
or  black  colour,  over  which  he  threw  a  very  imperfect  glaze. 
The  parta  required  for  the  black  figures  of  the  subject  were 
then  traced  out,  and  the  painter  covered  the  rest  of  the  origiual 
black  ground  with  an  opaque  red,  apparently  produced  from 
triturated  fragments  of  Greek  vases,  or  else  from  clay.  The 
vases  with  red  figures  were  produced  by  colouring  the  figures 
in  opaque  red  paint,  and  catting  lines  through  for  the  muscles 
and  details  to  the  glaze  beneath,  in  imitation  of  the  black  lines. 
The  designs  on  some  vases  of  this  style,  however,  have  been 
executed  by  paring  through  a  black  glaze  to  the  body  of  the 
paste  of  the  vase.  Many  are  executed  in  the  Greek  manner, 
and  are  distinguishable  only  by  the  paleness  of  the  clay,  and 
by  their  subjects.  Vases  prepared  in  the  manner  just  described, 
have,  however,  been  found  id  the  excavations  at  Corinth. 
That  these  vases  ceased  to  be  made  during  the  later  days  of 
the  Boman  republic  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  none  having  as 
yet  been  found  in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  or  Stabise,  cities  in 
Soutliem  Italy  pre-eminently  Boman  ;  white  numerous  examples 
have  been  discovered  in  the  towns  of  Capua,  Nola,  and  other 
sites,  superior  in  many  respects  to  those  found  in  the  isles  of 
Greece,' 

When  chased  vases  of  gold  and  silver  came  into  use,  and 
almost  superseded  painted  ones,  the  potters  could  no  longer 
afford  to  employ  skilful  artists,  and  only  manufactured  pieces  of 
a  small  size,  which  bear  evident  marks  of  the  influence  of  the 
metallic  upon  the  fictile  vases.     The  latter,  as  well  as  their 

'  O.  T.  C,  «ii. ;  V,  L.  1.,  p.  3*,  No.  liv.  '  D'HaiK-sfviUc,  ii,  i>p.  02,  0*. 
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omaraents,  were  now  generally  made  in  a  mould  ;  the  bodies 
were  reeded,  and  moulded  ornamenta,  either  from  a  die  or 
modelled,  consisting  of  subjects  in  bas-relief,  emhlemata,  were 
placed  below  the  haudles  of  jugs,  along  the  i-ims  of  cups,  and 
inside  the  phi<dai,  or  eauGere.  The  upper  parts  of  the  aakidia, 
or  little  oil-feeders,  or  perhaps  lekythai,  are  also  ornamented 
with  subjects  to  medallions  above,  of  raiioua  kinds,  some  being 
taken  from  foreign  myths.  On  a  phiale  of  the  best  moulded 
style  is  a  frieze  of  very  spirited  treatment,  representiug 
Athene,  Ares,  Herakles,  and  Artemis,  each  in  a  quadriga,  driven 
at  full  speed.  At  the  bottom  of  another  is  the  lac-simile  of  a 
Syracusan  medallion,  not  older  than  the  yoauger  Dionysius, 
B.C.  343. 

The  manner  lu  which  the  animal  figures  are  arranged  on 
the  vases  differs  considerably  according  to  their  styles.  On  the 
early  fawn-coloured  ones,  the  figures  are  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  vase,  and  are  disposed  in  rows,  facing  one  way, 
which  are  repeated  like  an  ornament.  On  the  yellow  vases  the 
figures,  although  of  a  larger  size,  still  form  continuous  friezes ; 
bat  they  either  face  different  ways,  or  are  arranged  in  grou]M 
of  threes  or  fives,  facing  each  other.  The  human  figures  either 
all  face  the  same  way,  or  are  arranged,  as  in  friezes  or  pedi- 
ments, in  two  files,  facing  the  centre,  where  the  principal  action 
takes  place.  The  accessories,  such  as  flowers,  occupy  the  whole 
field.  As  the  technical  details  improve  on  the  earliest  vases 
with  Greek  figures,  these  accessories  are  omitted ;  but  a  peculiar 
flora)  ornament,  the  prototype  of  that  called  helix,  the  antefiza] 
ornament,  or  palmette,  appears  at  the  handle.  On  the  oldest 
kylikeg,  or  cups,  the  figures  are  small,  and  arranged  in  friezes 
round  the  outside,  having  sometimes  only  one  or  two  figures  on 
each  side  of  the  handles,  whilst  at  other  times  they  are  richly 
filled  with  them.  Inside  of  the  cup  is  a  medallion,  con^iisting 
of  a  single  subject,  and  often  of  only  one  figure.  The  external 
subjects  resemble,  and  are  perhaps  copied  from,  those  on  the 
pronaos  and  posticwm  of  a  temple.  On  the  easier  amphorse, 
the  single,  double,  and  triple  figures  sug^reat  that  the  compo- 
sition was  borrowed  from  metopes,  a  practice  which  broke  up 
the  subject  into  particular  incidents,  and  attracted  the  spectator's 
admiration  to  the  details  of  art,  and  to  the  excellence  of  sepa- 
rate parts.  Many  of  the  subjects  of  the  Tyrrhenian  ampluyreia 
and  Tiydriai  resemble  those  of  mural  paintings  and  sculptured 
pediments.    In  proportion,  however,  as  the  arts  improved,  the 
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number  of  figares  was  diminished,  while  they  becnmo  larger  in 
their  proportiona,  and  treated  with  more  care.  On  the  cups, 
the  number  of  figmes  on  each  side  rarely  exceeded  three, 
and  the  enme  quantity  is  usually  found  on  the  amphone.  On 
the  oinoehoe  the  number  is  one,  two,  or  three.  When  there 
are  three  or  more  fignres,  their  attitudes  nearly  correspond, 
and  sometimes  both  on  the  obverse  and  reverse.  The  hydria 
has  often  several  fibres  on  the  front  of  the  body,  while  on  the 
ilat  part,  or  chest,  is  a  smaller  frieze  of  figures  of  very  dimi- 
nished proportions,  sometimes  amounting  to  as  many  as  twelve. 
The  back  of  this  sort  of  vase  is  plain.  On  the  cup  called 
kyaihis,  the  number  of  figures  rarely  exceeds  three.  Single 
figures  occur  on  the  plates.  As  the  ornaments  on  the  earlier 
cups  resemble  the  bands  of  friezes  which  enriched  the  temples, 
BO  on  the  later  ones  the  form  of  metopes  is  preferred.  Tlie 
earlier  vases  with  red  figures  are  also  painted  in  the  same  style ; 
but  on  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  especially  on  those  of  Nola, 
the  abstraction  is  rendered  still  more  complete  by  repi^senting 
only  a  single  figure,  the  protagonlstic  or  chief  one,  upon  the 
aide  of  the  vase  intended  to  be  most  seen,  whilst  the  subordinate 
figure  is  depicted  upon  the  reverse.  Many  of  the  smaller  vases 
have  two  figures  upon  each  side,  hut  three  figures  rarely,  if  ever, 
occur.  Go  the  principal  side  the  figures  are  well  and  carefully 
drawn,  while  the  haste  and  i-apidity  with  which  they  were 
finished  on  the  other  Hide,  shows  that  they  were  not  intended 
to  be  much  seen.  On  all  these  vases  standing  attitudes  are 
preferred  to  sitting  ones.*  On  the  kralerea  of  Lucania,  and  on 
Apuliau  vases,  which  resemble  the  later  style  of  amphoreia  and 
oinofihoai,  the  number  of  figures  is  often  three,  or  at  the  moat 
four;  but  the  usual  number  on  the  revei'se  is  three.  The 
subjects  are  geuerally  gymnastic,  or  taken  from  scenes  of  pri- 
vate life.  The  accessories  ti>  these  scenes,  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  locality  is  indicated,  is  in  the  pure  taste  of  the 
Greeks.  For  the  sea,  a  few  undulating  lines,  or  sometimes 
the  cymatiou  moulding  is  adopted;  for  the  air  a  bird  is  only 
rarely  introduced.  The  gymncmoa  is  indicated  by  a  lekythoa, 
or  jxiir  of  dumb-bells,  halteret,  for  leapur?,  sus|>ende<I  in  the 
area ;  the  school,  by  a  bjok,  a  letter,  or  a  lyre ;  the  gijnaikeion. 
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by  a  sash,  or  girdl'',  or  lekytkoe.  The  lialls,  or  other  principal 
rouma  of  huildings,  are  Bometimes  indicated  by  a  column.  The 
rest  of  the  areit  is  generally  vacant,  and  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator, as  in  the  scenes  of  a  play,  is  called  upon  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  On  those  vnses,  however,  on  which  the  later  deve- 
lopment of  style  is  visible,  an  important  change  takes  place  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  figures.  There  is  an  attempt  to  repre- 
sent the  ineqaalities  of  the  ground,  which  are  indicated  by 
dotted  lines,  and  by  placing  the  objects  on  different  levels.  The 
figures  are  placed  in  rows ;  lines,  similar  to  those  already  de- 
scribed, represent  the  earth  on  which  they  are  treadiog;  and 
the  enamelled  mead  is  seen  profusely  strewn  with  small  flowers. 
The  figures  most  remote  from  the  spectator  are  sometimes  seen 
in  half-length.  In  this  style  the  accessories  are  occasionally 
treated  in  a  manner  closely  resembling  the  mural  paintings 
at  Pompeii  and  Hercnlaneum.  Gocks,  I'ountains,  the  labra  of 
baths,  trees,  architectural  mouldings,  and  floral  scrolls,  are  pro- 
fusely intro:iuced,  and  fill  up  and  enrich  the  whole  of  the 
background. 

Such  is  the  disposition  of  the  figures  on  tho  amphoree  of 
the  later  or  Basilicatan  style,  on  which  they  are  often  piled  one 
above  another.  On  the  krators  with  small  side-handles,  oxy 
bapha,  of  tlie  earlier  style,  one  row  of  figures  occupies  about 
two-thirds  of  the  vase.  Hound  the  rim,  or  mouth,  is  generally  a 
laurel  wreath,  while  the  figures  stand  on  a  ma3ander  border.  An 
egg  and  tongue  ornament  decorates  the  bases  of  the  handles.* 
When  double  rows  of  figures  are  introduced,  the  stibjecta  are 
separated  by  a  band  of  the  same  ornament,  and  the  lips  of 
the  vase  are  enriched  with  rows  of  helikea? 

On  the  kraters  with  columnar  handles,  IcelAai,  the  subjects 
are  differently  arranged.  The  black  ground  forms  a  square 
picture  on  which  the  red  figures  are  traced.  The  termination 
of  the  picture  is  defined  by  two  vertical  wreaths  of  ivy,^  whilst 
a  hotizoDtal  wreath  is  sometimes  painted  across  the  outer  rim ; 
or  else  there  is  a  frieze  of  interlaced  buds  across  the  neck.* 
A  frieze  of  animals  in  black  npou  a  red  ground  is  frequently 
painted  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  lip,  the  subject  of  which  is  a 
lion  attacking  a  boar.°  The  foot  is  often  ornamented  with  the 
<ulyx  pattern.* 
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On  the  late  vases,  witb  opaque  white  %iirffii,  the  treatmeot 
is  architectural,  the  objects  being  treated  as  the  component 
parts  of  buildings,  or  of  mural  decorations.'  Faces  are  repre- 
sented as  looking  out  of  windows ;  masks,  festoons  of  wreaths, 
and  laurel  branches  appear,  copied  irom  such  objects  when 
hanging  upon  walls.  Lastly,  the  modelled  vases  are  treated  in 
the  style  of  bas-reliefs  of  the  Koman  school.  They  are  covered 
with  a  fine  black  glaze,  like  that  of  the  Nolan  vases,  but  prin- 
cipally come  from  tSicily  and  Salonica.  Notwitiistanding  their 
manifest  inferiority  to  the  nobler  efforts  of  Greek  art,  the 
<li.iplay  of  taste  in  composition  and  treatment  seen  in  these 
eketchee  has  obtained  the  admiration  of  all  the  admirers  of 
the  fine  arts  of  aotiquity.* 

The  attempts  to  classify  the  vases  by  their  place  of  manu- 
facture have  been  entirely  uneaccessful.'  The  early  ones  dis- 
covered at  Santorino,  Melos,  Athens,  and  Mycenie  show  that 
one  style  was  then  universal  in  Greece.  Vases  of  the  Doric 
style  of  Corinth  have  also  beeu  discovered  at  Athens,  Nola, 
Vulci,  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  vases  with  black  figures  are 
widely  diffused  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  red  vases  of  the  early  or  hard  style,  which 
are  abundant  both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Those  of  the  so- 
called  Nolan  style  have  also  been  eThumed  at  Vul<n  in  Magna 
Gnecia,  at  Tarentum  in  Sicily,  at  Athens,  Corinth,  Solygia,  and 
Berenice.  Vases  of  the  grander  style,  at  one  time  considered 
Sicilian,  have  been  found  in  the  vicinily  of  Naples,  and  in 
Southern  Italy.*  The  florid  style  is  common  to  Ituvo  and 
Athens ;  the  decadence  to  Apulia,  Athens,  Vulci,  Italy,  Africa,' 
and  the  Peloponnese.  The  decaying  styles  of  the  Basilicata  and 
of  Apulia  are  difficult  to  discriminate,  and  appear  also  on  vases 
from  Greece  and  Greek  settlements  out  of  Italy,  as  Berenice 
and  Panticapseum.  Even  the  style  with  outlines  on  a  white 
ground  is  extant  among  the  vases  of  Vulci,  Tarentum,  the 
Locri,  and  Athens.' 

The  monochrome  paintings  on  ancient  vases,  which  exhibit 
no  distinction  of  a,^x,  cannot  be  older  than  Hygiainon,  Uinias, 
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and  Cliarmades,  who  [>ainted  with  a  siu<rle  colour ;  but  imfoi-' 
tunately  the  nge  of  these  artiste  is  not  known.'  Those  which 
distinguish  the  sezes,  which  is  the  case  with  nearly  all,  are 
later  than  the  time  ot'Euiuarus,  who  first  made  this  distinction.* 
Kimou  of  Kleonai,  who  improved  on  the  works  of  Eamarus, 
advanced  the  art  of  painting  by  introducing  three-quarter  and 
full  faces,  by  giving  expression  to  the  features,  by  marking  the 
articulations  of  the  limbs,  the  veins,  and  the  folds  of  drapery. 
His  age  also  is  not  defined,  although  some  liave  attempted  to 
place  it  in  Olympiad  lxxx.,  b.c,  460,  Those  vases,  on  which 
forms,  especially  of  females,  are  seen  through  the  drapery,  are 
later  than  the  school  of  Polygnotus,  or  Olympiad  xc,  B.C.  420. 
Certain  vases,  in  the  figures  of  which  the  dhos,  or  moral  senti- 
ments and  feelings,  are  thrown  into  the  countenances,  are  later 
tlian  Zeuxis  of  Heraklea,  who  lived  before  Olympiad  lxxxviii,  3, 
B.C.  426  ;  and  such  as  exhibit  fineness  iu  the  treatment,  espe- 
cially of  the  hair,  mouth,  and  exti-emities,  belong  to  the  school 
of  Parrhftsius,  Olympiad  Lxxxix.,  B.O.  424,  while  beauty  was 
the  forte  of  Apelles,  the  cjntemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
B.C.  336.  Parrhasiiis  painted  ob^enitics.  Aristides  of  Thebes 
expressed  Oie  passions,  and  was  the  contemporary  of  Apelles. 
Mikomachos^  was  the  first  who  bestowed  a  bonnet  on  Ulysses. 
He  was  another  contemporary  of  Apelles.  The  gt^Bi,  or  fan- 
ciful combinations,  were  invented  by  Antiklides,  B.o.  356. 

Atdikes  of  Corinth  and  Telephanes  of  Sikyon  introduced  more 
extensive  lines  in  the  tracing  of  the  figures ;  and  Kleophantos 
filled  them  up  with  a  flat  or  monochrome  colour,  apparently 
powdered  earthenware,  or  red  colour.  Olympiad  xxx.,  b.c.  660. 
Such  desigtis  appear  on  vases  of  the  decadence,* 

Other  criteria  have  been  proposed  for  deteimining  the  age  of 
vases,  as  the  appearance  of  cars  with  a  single  yoke,  invented 
by  Kleisthenes,''  instead  of  the  double  one  used  at  the  time  of 
Sophocles ;  and  of  masks,  which  were  first  used  by  Thespis  and 
.^schylus.  To  the  inscriptions  and  their  age  attention  will 
be  subsequently  directed. 
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URCORDED  SUBJECTS. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Glazed  T8BC8  contlnned  —  Subjetla  —  Carved  wnoden  and  metnl  vrntm  —  Difficulty 
of  thu  inquirj  —  Sonrces  —  Vnrloug  hypothpse*  —  Mi llingen's  division  of  enb- 
jecta  —  Panof ka's  diyision  —  OompodlionB  embracing  entire  mytha  —  Frangois 
vase  —  Method  —  Gigonfomiiohia  —  Bubjeota  witli  Zune  —  Hem--  Athene  — 
Potcidon — Denieteranil  Kora — Delphic  ileitirB.  Apnllo  —  AilemiB — HeplmiB- 
toB —  Arcs  —  Aphrodite  —  Hennee —  Heatia  —  Dionysoa  —  ^ileni,  Nympha 
and  Satyrs  —  Pan  —  Ba<M;hanalB  on  Lncanian  vases  —  Marsyaa  —  Kroles  — 
Choritee  —  Mnaes  —  Hygieia  —  Erichthonios  —  Cabeiti  —  Atlna  —  Pro- 
metbeos — Hadea — Moirai  —  Erinnjee — Hypnoa  —  Tlianatos —  The  Kercs  — 
Hekate  —  QorgonB  —  Helioti  —  Heoa  —  NereuB  —  Triton  —  Glaukoa  Pontio* 
Skylla — Naiads  —  Personifications. 

It  was  not  only  £ctile  vases  that  were  decorated  with  subjects ; 
ancient  art  adorned  every  household  implement  and  utensil 
with  symbolical  representations.  There  are  many  descriptions 
in  ancient  authors  of  these  decorations  on  vases  of  wood  and 
metal,  most  of  which  apply  to  subjects  in  relief;  but  the  motive 
was  the  same  both  in  painted  and  moulded  vases.  The  cnp  of 
Nestor  was  ornamented  with  doves'  or  with  figures  of  Pleia'ls ;  * 
the  box-wood  cup,  Mssi/bion,  described  by  Theocritus,  repre- 
sented a  female  standing  between  two  youths,  a  fisherman 
casting  his  net,  a  boy  guarding  vines  and  knitting  a  grasshopper- 
trap,  while  two  foxes  plunder  the  grapes  and  devour  the  contents 
of  his  wallet, — the  whole  surrounded  with  an  acantlius  border 
nnd  an  ivy  wreath,^  The  cup  of  Nestor  at  Capua  wa.s  inscribed 
with  Homeric  verses.  In  the  Analireontiea  a  h/p^on,  or  beaker, 
is  described  which  had  a  vine  and  its  branches  outside,  and  on 
the  inside  Dionysos,  Eros,  and  Bathyllos.*  Anotiier  described 
by  the  same  author  was  ornamented  with  figures  of  Dionysos, 
Aphrodite,  Eros  and  the  Giaces."  The  cnp,  or  sh/phos,  of 
Herakles  was  said  to  be  adorned  \fith  the  taking  of  'I'roy,  and 
certain  illegible  lettfrs.*  Some  cups,  or  ekyphoi,  from  Agrigentum, 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Bacchua  at  Rhodes,  were  ornamented 
with  Centaurs  and  Bacchants,  or  with  tlie  battles  of  the  Centaurs 

'  Homer, '  Iliad,'  xi.  635.  '  Od.,  ivii. 
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and  Lapitliie.  The  cuj)  of  King  Pterelaa  bad  the  car  of  the 
Sun  sculptured  on  it.'  Tlmt  of  Adraetua,  the  celebrated  Argive 
king,  bad  on  one  eide  Perseus  killing  Meduaa,  on  the  other 
Ganymedes  borne  off  by  the  eagle  of  Jupiter."  Pliny  '  mentions 
cups  on  which  were  Centaurs  and  Bacchre,  Sileni  and  Cupids, 
hunts  and  battles,  and  Diomedes  and  Ulysses  carrying  off  the 
Palladium.  That  of  Bufus  had  Helle,  the  sister  of  Fbrixus, 
flying  on  the  ram.*  On  another  was  Orpheus  euclianting  the 
woods.'  The  Epicureans  are  said  to  have  drunk  out  of  cups 
ornamented  with  the  portrait  of  their  master.*  At  a  later  period 
are  mentioned  a  patera  of  amber  decorated  with  the  portrait  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  inside,  and  having  on  the  outside  his 
history  in  small  figures;'  and  a  glass  cup  with  bunches  of 
grapes  in  relief,  which  became  purple  when  the  wine  was 
poured  in."  Gallienus,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to 
CIiQidius  Gothicus,  sent  him  a  charger  ornamented  with  ivy- 
berries  in  relief,  a  dish  adorned  with  vine-leaves,  and  a  silver 
patera  with  ivy.*  Nonnus  speaks  of  cups  of  gold  and  silver 
adorned  with  ivy,  and  given  ae  rewards  to  vaulters.  The  writer 
of  an  epigram  in  the  Anthology,  mentioning  a  hyathoa  on  which 
an  Eros  was  represented,  exclaims,  'Let  wine  alone  sufRce  to 
inflame  the  heart,  do  not  add  fire  to  fire." '"  Thus  from  the 
oldest  to  the  most  recent  period  subjects  adorned  the  drinking- 
yessels  of  the  ancients. 

No  portion  of  the  history  of  the  fictile  art  is  more  difficult  to 
arrange  than  that  of  the  subjects  which  the  painters  selected  for 
the  decoration  of  vases.  Tlicy  embrace  a  great  part  of  ancient 
mythology,  though  not,  perhaps,  that  portion  which  is  mo^t 
familiar  to  the  classical  student  Many  subjects  were  taken 
from  soui'ccs  which  had  become  obsolete  in  the  flourishing 
period  of  Greek  literature,  or  from  myths  and  poems  whii'h, 
though  inferior  to  the  great  works  of  antiquity  in  intellectual 
style  and  vigour,  yet  offered  to  the  painter  incidents  for  his 
pencil.  These  must  be  sought  for  in  the  scattered  fragments 
of  Greek  literature  preserveil  in  the  scholiasts,  in  the  writers  on 
mytholc^,  in   works  of  an  encyclopetiiacal  kind,  or,  finally, 

I  Plaut.,   Ampliitryo,  Act   I,   sc  1,  ^  '  Cicero,  de  Fin.,  v.  1. 

V,  266.  '  Trebell.  PoUif.,  Vito  QiiiiU. 

'  StatiuB.  'fhebuia,  i.  542,  vi.  SSI.  '  *  Achilles,  Tatius,  lib.  ii. 

•  Lib.  iixiii.  c.  !2,  a.  ."ia.  \  •  Trebell.  Pollio,  Vito  Claud.,  c.  17. 
'  Martial,  vlii.  51 ;  Juv.,  i.  76.  '  '•  Antliol,,  iii.  10,  Je>.'obB. 

•  Vi>T;il,  Eel.,  iii.  1«. 
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in  tlie  eompilatione  of  the  later  Byzantine  Bchool.  The  attention 
paid  of  late  to  collect,  assort,  and  criticize  these  remains,  has 
much  diminished  the  labour  of  the  interpretation  of  art,  the 
most  difBcult  branch  of  nrcliBeoIogy,  It  is,  however,  only  since 
tlie  diacoveiy  of  a  considerable  number  of  inscribed  vases  that 
these  investigations  have  attained  any  approach  to  accuracy ; 
for  the  labours  of  the  early  European  writers  on  the  subject  are 
hypothetical  and  uoBonnd,  except  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
most  obTiouB  subjects.  Up  to  the  present  hour,  indeed, 
the  identifications  not  only  of  particular  figures,  but  even  of 
considerable  compositions,  remains  hypothetical.  In  cases  in 
which  we  are  guided  by  names,  personages  the  least  expected 
appear  in  prominent  positions;  and  compositions  often  repre- 
sent myths,  of  which  not  even  the  outlines  have  reached  the 
present  day.  Modem  explanations  are  based  upon  a  few  great 
traditional  schools  of  art,  and  take  no  account  of  the  universal 
diffusion  of  the  fine  arts  throughout  Greece  and  lier  colonies, 
and  of  the  dislike  which  the  Greeks  had  of  those  exact  copies 
which  mechanism  has  introduced  into  modern  art.  It  was  from 
this  feeling  that  the  same  idea  was  never  treated  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  its  details,  and  a  varied  richness,  like  that  of 
nature  itself,  was  spread  over  and  adorned  a  very  limited  choice 
of  subjects.  When  vases  were  first  discovered  in  Southern 
Italy,  the  subjects  were  supposed  to  be  scenes  of  the  Eleusinian 
and  Dionysiac  mysteries;  and  thb  school  of  interpretation  has 
still  some  followers.  But  the  most  microscopical  criticism 
cannot  separate  in  these  designs  the  mystic  from  the  hieratic  or 
the  actual.  Other  critics  supposed  the  subjects  to  he  Pelasgic 
or  Etruscan.'  At  a  later  period  attempts  have  been  made  to 
connect  the  subjects  with  the  names  of  the  vase  makers  aud 
painters,  or  of  other  persons  mentioned  on  them  by  the  potters  ; 
to  show  that  they  alluded  to  the  use  of  the  vase : — as,  for 
instance,  that  Dionysos  appeared  upon  the  amphoreis  for  holding 
wine  at  entertainments ;  scenes  of  water-drawing  upon  hydriai ; 
the  Herakleid  upon  lekjfihoi,  the  vases  of  the  paliestra ;  aud  the 
Oresteid  on  those  destined  for  sepulchres.  Even  this  hypothesis 
cannot  be  entirely  followed  out. 

According  to  Passeri,  the  subjects  of  the  paintings  referred 
to  marriages,  nuptial   fetes,  and  the  secret  scenes  of  mystc- 

■  Cf.  Museum  £truEqnc   de    Locien  ,  iLniBchcn  bemalteii  Vosau.4to,  Munich, 
B4>iu>p.irte,  Prince  de  Caniao,  4tu,  Vi-    1814,  a.  3, 
tcrbo,  1S29 ;  Thiersch,  Veber  die  Hoi-  I 
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ries.'  Italin8ky,on  the  rontraiy,  referred  them  to  the  history 
of  the  Greek  lejmblic.'  D'Hancarville  passes  over  the  subjects 
in  silence ; '  and  it  was  not  till  the  labours  of  Winckelmann  * 
had  commenced,  and  were  continued  by  Lanzi,'  Visconti,*  and 
Millingen,^  that  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
began  to  be  entertained.  But  the  opinion  of  their  mystic  value 
still  continued  to  haunt  tlie  learned.* 

•  According  to  Millingen,  on  tlie  vases  of  tlie  oldest  period 
Dionysiac  scenes  are  most  frequently  represented ;  those  of  the 
period  of  the  fine  arts  in  Greece  have  the  ancient  traditions  and 
mythology  in  all  their  purity;  tho^e  of  a  later  era  have  subjects 
taken  fi-om  the  Tragedians ;  and  those  of  the  last  period  exhibit 
new  ceremonies  and  superstitions,  mixed  up  with  the  ancient 
and  simple  religion  of  the  Greeka* 
Millingen  "  divided  the  subjects  of  vases  into  seven  classes : — 

I.  Tbone  relating  to  the  gods— the  Otgantoraachiti,  the  Rmoure  of  the 
goda,  and  the  samScea  made  to  them, 
n.  Those  relating  to  the  Heroic  age — ihe  arrival  of  Cadmus  in  Greece, 
the  Heraclcid,  the  Theseid,  the  two  wars  of  Thcl^ei,  the  Amazoao- 
macbia,  the  Ai^onautica,  the  war  of  Troy,  and  the  Nostoi  or  letum 
of  tlie  Greeks,  the  heroic  cycle. 
in.  Subjects  relaring  to  Dionysos  or  Bacchus — the  Satyrs  and  Sileni,  the 

oi^^icB  and  Sitea  of  the  gods. 
IT.  Subjects  of  civil  life — marriages,  amoure,  repasts,  aacrificea,  chases, 

military  dances,  scenes  of  haspitality,  and  of  the  theatre. 
v.  Subjects  relating  to  the  funeral  ceremonies,  particularly  oflerings  at  the 

sepulchres. 
YI.  Subjects  relating  to   the  gymnasium — youths  occupied  in  difTeront 


VII.  Subjects  relating  to  the  Mysteries." 
To  these  may  be  added : — 

VIII.  Subjects  of  animals. 
IX.  OmameDts. 
X.  Maabs  and  inanimate  objects. 

Panofka  divided  the  subjects  thus  :^ 
I.  Those  showing  either  the  use  of  the  vase,  or  the  occasion  on  w 

■  Pictnne  Etrusc.,    fo.   Item.   1767,     8vo^  Nap.,  1801. 
Tref.,  p.  ivi.  •  MuB.  Pio  acra.,  iv.  p.  31 1. 

*  Laborde,  Vases  dc  I.amlrerg,  In-        '  Vases  Gnxa,  2  vols. 

trod.  p.  iii.  '  Ijiborde,  IntriKl.  pp.  vi-viii. 

'  Antiq.  Etr.  Grec  Itom.,  4  lols,  fo.  •  MillLngPo,  Vases  Grocs.  p.  v 

'  Mon.  Antiq.,  In.,  t.  i.  "  Ibid.,  Intrnd.  p.  v. 

•  Dei  Vnsi  dipinti  DtsBettAxioni  Trc,  "  Ibid,,  p.  vii. 
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1 1.  'I'hose  alluJing  In  a  previoiia  use  or  occadon. 

III.  Vas«s  with  bitb  thc«e  sulijects,  one  on  each  si<1e. 

IV.  Vftsea  with  allegorical  subjects  od  each  bIUo 

Tims  a  vase  with  two  wrestlers  on  one  side,  and  Eryx  on  the 
otiier,  shows  it  st  once  to  be  a  prize  vase  of  the  first  class.  On 
a  nuptial  vase  of  the  second  class  will  be  Menelaos  and  Helen, 
or  Hermes  and  Heiw.  Prize  vases,  he  considers,  were  enriched 
with  the  actions  of  .Perseus,  Herakles,  and  Theseus,  while  nuptial' 
vases  had  a  gienter  range  of  subjJcts,  and  sepulchral  vases  one 
more  limited. 

In  the  present  and  following  Chapters  will  be  given  a  precis 
of  the  subject,  followiBg  the  order  adopted  by  Miiller  and 
Gerhard,  As  this  order  is  not  that  of  the  vases  in  their  succes- 
sion as  to  art,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allude  cursorily  to  their 
precedence  as  to  age.  The  great  mass  of  the  subjects  are 
Greek,  the  only  exceptions  being  a  few  Etruscan  ones  occurring 
on  the  local  pottery  of  Etruria,  and  a  peculiar  class,  apparently 
local,  on  the  vases  of  the  later  style  found  in  the  ancient 
Liicania  and  Apulia.  It  vaa  only  upon  vases  of  the  largest 
size,  destined  for  prominent  and  important  positions,  that  the 
artist  could  exercise  his  skill  by  producing  an  entire  subject; 
of  which  the  great  vase  of  Florence,  containing  the  Achilleid, 
or  the  adventures  of  Acliilies,  is  the  most  striking  exampla 
The  greater  number  of  vases  have  only  portions  selected 
from  these  larger  compositions.  Thus,  the  often  repeated 
subjects  of  the  return  of  Hephaistos  lo  Olympus,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  belonged  to  the  Putroklia,  and  the 
discovery  of  Ariadne  at  Nazos  to  the  Argonnutica.  Most  of  the 
subjects  are  parts  of  some  whole,  which,  however,  it  is  often 
dif^<:ult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reconstruct. ' 

The  vase  found  near  Chiusi,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Florence, 
to  which  the  name  of  the  Francois  .Vase  has  been  given,  from 
its  discoverer,  illustrates  these  remarks.  This  vase  measures 
27  inches  in  height,  and  about  as  much  in  diameter.  On  it  is 
a  whole  composition — the  work  of  the  artist  Ergotimos — which 
recalls  to  mind  the  decorations  of  some  ancient  Uackt;  whilst 
its  shape,  that  of  a  krater  with  columnar  handles,  was  moulded 
by  the  potter  Klitias.'     The  subject",  eleven  in  number,  are 

1  BiauD,   Le  dipintnie  di  Clizis  so-    Ann.   \x.   1849,   p.  299:   Arch.   Zeit., 
pm  TOM  Chiuaino  d'Ergi^timo, tcoperlo  ,  184S,  aa.  ^1,  322;   1845,  b.  123;  1850, 
e  pubblicatii  da  Aleswudro  Fcan^oi^  '  ^^'-  nennia,  ii,  p.  115. 
Mod.,  4t<).,  Boma,  1B19;  iT„  liv-lvUi;  ! 
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arrayed  round  it  in  8ix  horizontal  bands.  Eight  are  heroic, 
and  the  whole  composition  is  illustrated  with  115  inscriptions 
explaining  the  names  of  the  persons,  and  even  of  the  objects. 
The  first  subject  is  the  hnnt  of  the  boar  of  Ealydon,  in  which 
Peleus  plays  a  conspicuous  part ;  the  second,  that  of  the  return 
of  Theseus  to  Crete,  liis  marriage  and  dance  with  Ariadne ;  the 
third,  the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapiths ;  the  fourth, 
the  Marriage  of  Peletis  and  Thetis ;  the  fifth,  Achilles  killing 
Troilos,  and  the  flight  of  Folyxene ;  the  sixth,  the  return  of 
Hepbaistos  to  Heaven,  and  the  capture  of  Hera  upon  the  golden 
throne ;  the  seventh  is  a  frieze  of  animals ;  the  eighth,  the 
battles  of  the  Pigmies  and  Cranes;  the  ninth,  Demons;  the 
tenth,  Ajax  bearing  off  the  dead  body  of  Achilles ;  the  eleventh, 
the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Patrokloa.  Diouysos  holding 
the  famous  golden  amphora  which  he  gave  to  Tlietis,  and  in 
which  the  ashes  of  Achilles  were  placed,  is  also  seen.  The 
analogy  of  this  vase  with  the  chest  of  Kypselus,  the  throne  of 
Batbykles,  and  similar  ancient  works  of  art,  is  evident 

It  b  impossible  to  indicate  all  the  subjects  of  the  thousands 
of  vases  that  are  known,  or  to  present  tiiem  in  all  the  points  of 
view  in  which  they  are  capable  of  being  regarded.  The  difiTerent 
interpretations  given  of  the  same  subject  by  the  eminent  archfeo- 
logists  and  scholars  who  have  studied  these  remains,  also  em- 
barrass  the  inquiry ;  and  hence  this  precis  must  after  all  be 
regarded  only  as  a  sketch  which  the  student  can  fill  up,  but 
which  will  convey  to  the  general  reader  a  summary  of  the 
matter. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  exerted  to  discover  whether  the 
subjects  were  original  productions  of  the  vase-painters  or  copies. 
That  in  general  they  were  original  is  the  more  probable  view ; 
but  copies  may  occasionally  have  been  produced.* 

One  of  the  oldest'  and  most  popular  subjects  in  Greece  was 

>  Kramer,  die  HerkDDft,  e.  16.  \      B.  A.  B.  -  Berlins  Antiko  BUdwerke. 

'  In  ordet  to  abridge  the  copions  B.A.N,— BuUrtinoArcheologico-Ka- 
referpncoB  oeceBsary  in  this  portion  of    politano. 

the  work  the  following  abbrevifttions        B.  U.— British  Hiueum  Oatalogns. 
hftve  bfen  adopted : —  Bru. — Bnlletini  dell'  Inatitnto  Ar- 

A.— Annali  dell'  InEtital«  Atchno-    obeologico. 
l<^ioo.  C.  0.— Cstalogne  Canino. 

A.  Z.-ArchiU>]ogJMhe  Zeitnng  (Oer-        G.  D.-Gtitii]o];:ue  Dnrand. 
hard.)  C.  F.— Collezione  FeoU. 

B.— Brongniart,  Troit^  C^Tuniqne,  C.  M.— Conze,  Meliache  Thongefiase, 
and  Miu^  de  Sevres.  !      lyH.— D'Hwwarviils,  Taees  Grece. 
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the  Gigantomachja,'  which  is  found  represented  as  a  whole 
upon  many  vases,  while  otiiers  coatain  individual  incidents  &om 
it.  Zena,  Poseidon,  Herakles,  Ares,  Athene,  Apollo,  and  ArtemiE', 
appear  on  the  scene.*  Pallas,*  Herakles,  and  Dionysos*  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  As  this  subject  is  connected  with  the 
Titans,  and  the  antecedent  coemo<rony,  it  may  take  the  pre- 
cedence in  the  mythic  series.  Of  the  uatnre  of  giants  are  the 
AJoids,'  hnt  they  are  found  in  connection  with  the  adventures 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

Zeus,  the  father  of  the  gods,  the  great  thunderer,  seldom 
appears  atone,  or  in  myths  peculiarly  referring  to  him,  but  is 
chiefly  seen  in  scenes  from  the  Eerakleid,  the  Trojan  War,  or 
the  tragedians.  On  the  black  vases,  however,  and  on  those  of 
the  finest  style  with  red  figures,  he  is  often  rejiresented  giving 
birth  to  Athene.  The  moment  selected  by  the  artists  is  either 
that  which  precedes  the  leaping  of  the  goddess  all  armed  from 
his  head,  or  when  she  has  Just  issued  from  it,  or  is  presented 


D.  L.— Due  de  Lujnee.  P.— PasFeri,  Pirt.  Et.  (Vaeef  Etrua- 

D.  M. — Duboid  Maiiomieuve,  Vaaes   ques). 
PeinU.  B-  A.— Eevne  Archtologiqoe. 

O.  A.  P.— Gerbard,  Apulische  Vit-  B.  B.— Baoal  Rorhette,  tloiiumenta 
senbtlder.  ImiditB. 

G.  A.  T.—  Gerhard,  AuBtrleeene  V»-  St.  —  Stackelborg,  die  Gi&boi  dw 
aenbilder.  ;  HeUeoer. 

G.  E.  v.— Orthard,  Etruakwche  Vn-  j      T.— Tiiel.bein,  Vues  Grecs. 
eenbilder.  V.  D.  C— Milhiigen,  Va*  a  deaghill. 

G.  T.  C.-Gerhar.l,  Tiinhschali  n.  V.  F.— Inghireini,  Vaai  Fitlili. 

G.  V.  M.— Gerhard.  Vii»es  de  Mya-        V.  G.— MilliogeQ.  Vases  Grecs. 
ttres.  V.  L.— Laborcle,  Vfl*.B  ilo  ljiml>Brg. 

L.  D.— Unonnant  ind  De  Wilte,  '  Bull.,  1838,  p,  53;  0.  V.,  1,2;  B. 
Elite detUomunensCcinmognphiqueB.    A.  N.,  ii.  tav.  tL;  A.  Z.,  1844,  8.262,- 

r.  M.  E.  —  lagliirami,  Monumenli  A.  Z..  1652,  b.  232;  Bull.,  1843,  pp.  97, 
EtrtiBfhi.  98;   A.  Z.,  1843,  202;    O.  A.  V.,  Ui. 

H.— Honnmenti  dail'  Iiutitulo  Ar-  Uii. ;  Bull.,  1850,  p.  125;  D."  L.,  lix. 
theologico.  I  ji,  B ;  H.  A.  L,  siL ;  L.  D.,   i.  fii.  iv. ; 

H.  A.I.— HonnnieDtiAiitichilDeiliti,!  A,  Z^  1844,  a.  377;  B.  A.  B.,  1002, 
poMednti  da  B.  Barone,  con  breyi  dilii- ,  1623 ;  584,  605,  659,  GSO  ;  D.  L.,  xix. ; 
cidailoiii  di  Giulio  Minervini.  '  M.  U.  I.,  iivii. 

M.  A. U.M.-MilIiDgeii,  Ancient  Un-  '  G.  A.  V.,  ivii  ;  M.  G.,  U.  Wi.  1.  c; 
editeJ  Honumenti.  G.  A.V.,t.;  T.,i.91:  G.  A.  V.,Ut  UiL; 

H,  B1.— Panofka,  MusA«  Blacas.  M.  G.,  11.  T,  1  b,  iliv.,  I  a  :  O.  T.  C., 

U  Q.  — Hnaeo  Gregoriaiio  (HuEenm  ii.  iii.  xi.  lii. ;  M.  H.  t„  xixrii. ;  Hon., 
Etniacum  YBtiranum).  I  vi.  vii.  t.  lixviii. 

M.  I.— MLcaii,  Bloria  d'llalia.  !      '  M.  G.,  ii.  xli.  1  a  ;  G,  A.  V.,  vi. 

M.M.I.— Micnli,  Monunientilntditl.        '  G,  A.  V.,  Iiixt.;  O,  A.  V.,  liiv.- 

M.  P.— Papofka,  Mueeo  Poiirtali'B.         Ixt,  ;  G.  A.  V.,  l»iii. ;  Bull.,  1W7, p.  102. 

M.  B  — Mii»eo  Borloni.i>.  •  M.  I,,  ipri. ;  D.  L.,  vii. 
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on  his  lap  to  the  astonished  deities  of  Olympus.*  Amongst 
the  gods  assembled  roiind  him  even  Herakles*  may  be  seen. 
Among  his  amorous  adventures  depicted  on  the  vases  are  tho 
ra[e  of  Europa,'  the  seduction  of  lo,*  the  rape  of  Aigina  or 
Thaleia,'  his  metamorphosis  into  a  swan,  and  the  seduction  of 
Antiope,'  probably  confounded  with  that  of  Leda ;  the  golden 
shower  and  Danae;'  the  rape  of  Ganymede,*  the  destruction 
of  Semeie,*  and  tho  carrying  off  of  lacchos  "*  in  his  bosom," 
whom  he  delivers  to  tbe  Thyades."  He  is  also  seen  in  many 
scenes  diiScult  to  interpret,  but  probably  derived  from  the 
incidents  of  the  Trojan  wai.  He  appears  with  hia  brothers 
Poseidon  and  Hades,  each  holiling  a  tliunderbolt,'*  or  attended 
by  various  deities  in  council ;  '*  with  Hera  and  Ganymede,"  or 
Hebe;"  with  Hera  and  Nik4;"  with  Hera  holding  out  the 
unknown  child  Diosphos;'*  and  with  Apollo  and  Aphrodite,'*  or 
Artemis,"  He  is  probably  to  be  discovered  in  certain  representa- 
tions of  tricliuia,**  and  in  some  |)roceBsions  supposed  to  represent 
either  the  return  of  Hei-a  to  heaven,"  or  the  apotheosis  of  Hera- 
kles.  But*^  his  most  conspicuous  adventures  are  in  tbe  Giganto- 
machia.'*  Scenes  where  he  is  represented  listening  to  the  rivals 
Thetis  and  Heos  must  be  referred  to  the  Troica.*' 

'  G.  A- v.,  »,-iv.;  M.  a,  ii.  Miii.;    p.,  elvi.;  L.  D.,iTiii.  ii.lii.;  B.  A.  N., 
Creuier,  Gall.  Myth.  Iv. :  V.  L.,  Uxxiii.  '  v.  16 ;  A .  Z.,  1853,  400. 

'  G.  A.  v..  ii.  iv.  V.  2;   C.  F,  65;        '  G.  D..  iii. 
M.  G..  ii.  ilriii.  2.  0 ;  D.  M.,  iii.  ky.  ;        ■•  B.  A.  B ,  002 ;  A.  Z.,  IS48,  b.  218. 
V.  F.,  iHvi. ;  P.,  clu.  r  C.  D.,  20,  21 ;        "  A.  Z.,  1851, 310,  ixfii. 

C.  C,  8;   B.  A.  B„  586;  M.  I.,  l«i.        "  D.L.,xivili. 

Ixzxi.  "  A.Z„lB51,910,ixTii.:M.v.iizT.: 

'  C.  P.,  2;  M.  0.,ii.il.  1a,x11.2a;  UD.xxiv,;  M.  Bl,  six. 

D.  M.,  ii. ;  G.  A.  v.,  xc. ;  V.  G.,  ixv. ;  "  A.  Z.,  1852.  232,  233,  229 ;  M.  I.. 
BuU.,  18t4,  i.  a.  V. ;  G.  A.  V.,  xo.;  P.,  Ixxiv. 

i.  u.  iv.  v.;  D'H.,  ii.  45;  C.  D.,  4;  "  V.  F.,  coxliciii.;  D.  f,.  I.,  cixvii. 
L.   U.,  iiTii.  xiviU.;   B.  A.  B.,  801.        '*  M.P..1;  I..  D.,  i.  ix.  xxi. ;  M.B.. 

1023 ;  A.  Z.,  1852,  248.  v.  ixi. ;  A.  Z.,  1846,  ;H0. 

•  A.  Z.,  1848,  a.  218 :  L.  D.,  i.  iiv.        >?  M.  B.,  vi.  sxu. :  St.,  xvii. ;  U.  A.  B„ 
uvi. :  V.  D.  C,  ilvi. ;  Paoofka,  Argcg  808 ;  I-.  D,,  xiv,  xv. 
PuHop(ee.Taf.  iv.:  A.  Z.,  1852,  233.  "  M.  A.  1.,  1. 

'  Helchiori,  Att.  d.  Acc&d.  Rom.  <1i        "  M.  M.  I.,  J.  xxxvii. 
Aroh.,  4to.,  Rom.,  1838;  M.  G.,  ii.iii.        »  M  G.,  ii.  xxix.  1  b,  ii,  1:  V.F.,ai., 

II. ;  O.  A.,  vi.;   L.  D.,  i.,  xvi.  iviu.;  coc.;  L.  U^  xsii. 
M.  M.  r..  il. ;  T.,  i.  26.  »'  V.  F..  chsvii. 

•  B.  A.  N.,  p.  25;    M.  B.,  vi.  xxi.;        "  A.  Z..  1852,  233,  250;  M.Bl.,iix. 
St.,  ivii.;  see  Penelnpe,  T„  v.  (1)  62;        =■  M.  M.  1.,  iiiviL 

B.  A.,  18fi8,  p.  348.  "  G.  A.  V.,  roixxvii.;  V.  F.,  xlvii.; 

'  Welcker,  Cinas,  8vo,,  Bonn.  1852.      D.  I,.,  xii. ;  1..  D.  i.,  i.-iii. 
'  V.  L,  ii.  a.  vi. ;  G.  T.  C,  li.  iii. ;        "  B.  A.  N„  i,  p.  16. 
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The  goddess  Hera  rarely  appears,  and  when  she  does  is  gene- 
rally  iutenningled  with  other  deities  in  a  stibordinate  position. 
In  some  rare  representations  Rhe  is  seen  in  her  flight  from  Zens, 
who  is  turned  into  a  cuckoo,'  or  in  the  company  of  Nikfi,'  or 
of  another  female.^  Some  of  the  older  vases,  perhaps,  show 
her  marriage  with  Zens,*  or  caressed  before  Ganymede.  She 
is  present  at  the  punishment  of  Izion,"  and  the  attack  of  the 
Aloid!>,  and  is  seen  consulting  Promethens.*  In  one  instance 
fhe  may  be  regarded  a-s  the  foundress  of  the  Olympbn  games ;' 
in  another,  she  suckles  the  infant  Herakles.  Sometimes  her 
portniit  alone  is  seen.* 

Far  more  important  is  the  part  played  by  the  goddess  Athene, 
the  great  female  deity  of  the  Ionic  race,  whose  wonderful  birth 
from  the  head  of  Zeus  connects  her  with  this  part  of  the  mytho- 
logy.* In  the  Gigantomiichia  she  always  appears;  but  many 
rases  have  episodes  selected  from  that  extensive  composition, 
in  which  Pallas  Athene,  generally  on  foot,  but  sometimes  in 
her  quadriga,'"  is  seen  transfixing  with  her  lance  the  giant 
Enkelados,"  while  in  one  instance  she  tears  off  tlie  arm  of  the 
giant  Akratos."  But,  what  is  more  remarkable,  she  is  seen 
twice  repeated  in  certain  Gigantomacbife.'^  She  appears  in 
company  with  the  Delphic  deities,  or  with  Hermes,  Hephaistos, 
and  Poseidon,'*  with  whom  her  contention  for  Attica,  or  Troizene, 
once  farms  the  subject  of  a  vase."  Her  presence  at  the  birth 
of  Erichthouios  connects  her  with  the  Attic  legend  of  Hephai- 
stos or  Vulcan.'*  The  Attic  tradition  of  her  supposed  protec- 
tion of  Erechtheus"  is  more  rarely  found.  As  the  yanquisher 
of  the  Giants,  or  else  in  accordance  wilh  an  incident  selected 
from  the  Uetakleid,  she  mounts  her  quadriga,'*  or  is  seen  in 

'  L.  D.,  ixii.  A.  605 ;  A.  Z.,  1853, 402 ;  St.,  liU. ;  M.  I., 

'  L. D,  i. xix.-lii.-xxxvL;  A.,xxu(.i    ici. 
T.  iv.  (ii.)  16, 17.  ". «.  A.  V.,  vL-lxniv. ;  P.,tlii.;Q 

•  L.  D.,  i.  iiii.-iMiv.  [  O.,  10 ;  B.  A.  B.,  1002 ;   A.  Z.,  1856, 

•  A.  Z.,  1848,  217 :  B.  A.  N..  i.  5.         i  202. 

•  M.  P.,  Tii  j     "  L.  D.,  liiiviu. 

•  M.  B.,  i.,  X.,  Z.XI.V. ;  L.  D.,  i.  ixxii. ;  "  De  WUte,  Ac.  Broi.,  viii.  1 :  Ger- 
H.BI.,  IT.  zi.;  Gerh.,  Wiockilmnnns-  htird,  Zwd  Minerven,  Jto.  Berlia,  184S; 
Fetrte,  A,  Z.,  1816,  287.  L.  D.,  xc;  A.  7.,  1846,  303. 

'  L.  D,  i.  lii.        •  L.  D.  i ,  xxix.  "  M.  G.,  ii.  iixviil. ;  L.  D.,  xxvi, ; 

•  Forcbbommer,     Die    Geburt    dcr  '  C.  €.,66;  A.  Z,,  1848,  234.  xiiix. 
Athene,    4ti>.,   Kiel,   1811;   L.  D..    i.  ,      »  L.  D.,  lixviil.;  D.  L.,  it. 
UT.-IIV.  ]iv.  A.  livi.  Iiiiv.  IiiT.  D.         '      "  M.,  i.  x.-xii.;  V.  F.,  lixiii. 

'•  Gcrli»rd,K.V.,p.35;V.L.ilTiiL;  ,      W  B.A.B..ltiS2. 
a  D.,  27, 28. 28, 30, 31,  32 ;  L.  D..  viii,-  ■      i«  V.  F.,  ctTi. ;  B.  A.  B.,  706 ;  A.  Z., 
xi. ;  L.  D  ,  xiiii. ;  C.  C,  8 ;  B.  A,  B,,    1852 ;  St,  iv. 
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company  with  Nike,  lier  charioteer,  who  ministers  to  her  a 
libation.*  Her  connection  with  Dionyaos  is  lyrical.  She  is 
sometimes  seen  amidst  Sileni,"  or  between  Hermee  and  DJonysos 
himself,^  or  she  plays  on  the  lyre  to  the  wine-god,*  or  Bonietimes 
alone,  as  Minerva  Musica.'  In  this  connection  with  Dionysos 
she  is  represented  as  discovering  the  use  of  the  pipes  or  double 
flute,'  for  which  she  contends  with  Marayas,  or  throws  them 
to  him,'  or  else  listens  to  their  melody,  as  inventress  of  the 
peculiar  tune  taken  from  the  hissing  of  tlie  Gorgon's  snake.' 
In  one  instance  the  goddess,  as  the  inventress  of  letters,  is  seen 
writing,  and  is  supposed  to  be  teaching  their  use  to  Falamedes.* 
As  the  patroness  of  the  arts  of  peace,  Eirene  stands  before  her," 
and  on  some  vases  she  holds  out  her  hand  to  her.*'  Her  head 
alone,**  taken  from  a  composition,  is  once  found:  Gener^ly 
the  companion  of  heroes  and  the  Mentor  of  princes,  she  protects 
Herakles,*^  whom  she  is  supposed  to  marry,  whose  exploits  she 
always  aids,  sometimes  in  her  chariot,^'  and  whom  she  finally 
introduces  to  Olympus.  She  is  present  also  with  various  deities 
in  scenes  derived  from  tragical  or  other  subjects,  as  with  Eros,^' 
Zeus,"  Hebe,**  and  females,**  and  either  with  Ares  or  a  favourite 
hero,"  perhaps  Achilles  or  BiomedeR.  As  Nauplia,  she  holds 
the  aplustre,**  and  putBues  Arachne"  or  Pandrosos."  She  is 
also  represented  in  many  scenes  taken  from  the  exploits  of 
Tlieseus,  the  Achilleid,  and  the  Oresteid,  and  in  company  with 
a  female,  supposed  to  be  Penelope  and  a  crane,** 

The  scenes  where  Athene  is  beheld  mingling  with  the  heroe« 
of  the  Trojan  war  are  too  numerous  to  be  specified ;  the  chief 
of  them  shows  her  present  at  a  game  of  dice  or  draughts  played 
by  Ajaz  and  Achilles.  Such  scenes  as  sacrifices  of  a  bull,  or 
where  she  accepts  other  offerings,'*  rather  represent  ber  image 
than  the  goddess  herself.'*  Her  archaic  DEcdalian  statue  is 
seen  on  the  Panatbenaic  vases,  stauding,  as  patroness  of  the 


>  L.  D.,  Iivii.   Uix.   bu.  Ixzii.  22, 
180;  O.F.,71,T2i  T.,  11,  14. 

•  B.  A.  B.,  667.  '  C.  F.,74. 

•  G.  A.  T.,  sixvu. ;  Bull..  1K38.  p.  9. 
'  B.  A.  B.,  1663:  A.  Z.,  1852,  245. 

•  V.  L.,  U.  '  L.  D.,  i.  iMii. 
'  L.  D.,  i.  Ixxiy. 

•  M.  P..  vL:  L.  D,  Iiivii. 
"  T„  iv.  {».),  II. 

"  G.T.Cxui. 

"  D'H..iv.92. 

"  De  Witte,  Ao.  Brus.,  viii.  1. 


'*  C.  F.,  75  T  T.  L..  L  xdi. ;  St^  xiii. ; 
B.  A.  B.,  1632. 

••  B.  A.  B.,  1661. 

'■  L,  D..  i.  Isxiii.       "  L.D.,i.  Ui». 

"  L.  D.,  i.  Isxii. 

"  A.  Z.,  1852.  289. 

"  CD.,  26;  L.D..i.liiv. 

"  B.  M.  «  L.  D-  i.  Ixxi. 

"  T.  iv.  (li.)  4 ;  Cat.  of  Vases,  Brit. 
Hu8.,  451,  427,  311,829. 
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games,  between  columns  enrmotmted  by  Triptolemoe  cocks,  rases, 
or  disks,'  and  accompaoied  by  a  craoe^  or  deer.^  The  Phidian 
Athene,  of  chryselephantiDe  workmanship,  has  been  ouce  painted/ 

The  earth-shaker  Poseidon,  tbe  sea-god,  appears  as  a  sub- 
ordinate in  many  scenes,  and  as  protagonist  in  others.  He  is 
present  at  tbe  birtb  of  Athene,  and  an  active  participator  in 
the  Gigantomachia,  in  which  he  burls  the  island  of  Cos  at 
Ephialtes  or  Polybotes,*  and  transfixes  him  with  bis  trident. 
Re  appears  grouped  with  many  deities,^  as  Aphrodite,  Hermes, 
and  Dionysos;'  or  as  mounting  his  chariot  with  Aphrodite;' 
also  with  Athene,  Hennes,  Hera,*  and  the  Erotes  ;'°  and  allied 
with  Dionysos."  In  scenes  from  the  Herakleid  he  frequently 
assists  the  hero  when  he  fishes,'^  or  is  represented  as  reconciled 
to  tbe  demigod,*'  with  whom  be  bad  quarrelled  at  Pylos.  In 
most  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Olympic  gods  he  makes  hia 
appearance  ;  he  is  present  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Peleus  and 
Thetie,  crosses  the  sea  in  bia  chariot  of  two  winged  horses,** 
or  else  ou  tbe  Cretan  bull."  He  pursues  Amymone,"  Aithra,*' 
AjDphitrite,"  or  Herse."  When  lie  stands  before  a  youtb,*"  in 
presence  of  Eros,  holding  a  fish,  the  scene  perhaps  refers  to 
Pelops;'*  and  the  same  remark  may  apply  when  tbe  youtb 
holds  a  crown.**  He  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  Gorgons  at 
the  death  of  Medusa ;  "^  aids  Hera  at  Pylos ;  receives  Theseus ;  ** 
and  assists  heroes  in  many  scenes  taken  from  the  Troica." 
Sometimes  be  is  seen  alone,*'  and  on  vases  baviug  tragic  sub- 
jects looks  on  as  au  Olympic  spectator. 

The  Eleusinian   deities   Demeter   and   Kora   are   generally 


'  M.  G.,  u,  jJii.  1-.1,  iliu.,  2  a,  b; 

1      »  G.  A.  v.,  Ilviii. 

V.  F,  cciL  cciU. 

1      »  T.,  T.  (i.)  42;  G.  A.  V.,  vi.;  M., 

•  G.  E.  v..  i.            •  C.  C,  U. 

iv.  liv. ;  M.  G..  ii.  xi.  2  a  :  B.  A.  N.,  Iii. 

•  Cftt.  Vw.,  Brit.  Mdb..  998  6. 

51,  i.  13,  66.  iii.  51,  taT.  iii.;  D.  M..  U. 

'M.  Q..  ii.  IvL  I  a;   V.  L.,  i.  lU.- 

II.;  V.L..IIT.;  V.F..iliT.;  G.E.V, 

iliii. ;  C.  C,  65, 128 ;  D.  L.,  u. ;  L.  D., 

'  III, ;  C.  C,  64 ;  L.  D.,  iii.  iviii.-ixx. 

i.  iU.  It.  t.  vi.,  xi.  xil;  M.  A.  U,  M.. 

'      "G.A.V.,  iLiii,  kv.;  L.D.,iii.v. 

vii.-ii.;  C.F.,5,6. 

"  G.  A.  v..  xi. ;  C.  F.,  10.  11. 

'  C.  C,  66, 71 ;  D.  L^  uiii. 

'■  Bull..  1839,  p.  9. 

'  L.  D,.  iiL  ivi.        ■  L.  D.,  iii.  xt. 

1      "  L.  U.,  Ul.,  iii. 

•  L.  D.,  iii.  liii.  suvi.  a. 

"  L.  D,  iU,  ¥i.-TifL 

'•  L  D.,  iii.  li. 

"  L.  D..  iii.  ii. 

"  Abh.    K.  Ak.  WiM.  Beri.,lfi45; 

!      »  D.  M.,  u.  w. 

L.  D.,  iu.  iy. 

"  Nouv.  An.,  18S6,  139;  M.,  i,  Iii. 

"  L.  D.,  m.  liv.       "  L.  D-,  ii.  vi.  B. 

liii.;  D.  L.,  ixi.  xxiii. 

'*  C.  v.,  9 ;  O.  A.  v.,  ilviii ;  0.  C, 
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found  together,  either  in  scenes  representing  the  rape  of  Perse- 
phone or  Kora,  her  return  to  earth,'  accompanied  by  Hermee, 
DionyaoB,  and  Apollo,  or  else  in  the  often-repeated  story  of 
Triptoleraoe,  whom  the  goddesses  seethe  in  tbe  cauldron,^  or  pre- 
sent with  corn,  the  plough,'  and  a  winged  car,  in  the  presence 
of  Hermes  and  Keleus,'  or  Ploutos,  and  the  Eumolpids.'  Some- 
times they  appear  unTolling  the  laws  of  the  ThesmophorJai 
before  Zeus  and  Hekate.*  Demeter  Triopeia'  and  the  same 
goddess  in  company  with  Erysichthon  appears,^  and  also  in  the 
supposed  initiation  of  Herakles  and  the  Dioscuri.* 

The  number  of  vases  decorated  with  subjects  representing 
the  differtnt  occupations  and  adventures  of  the  Delphic  deities 
is  very  considerable;  there  are  certainly  as  many  as  those  with 
Athene,  and  they  are  probably  only  inferior  in  nnmber  to 
those  with  Dionysos  and  Herakles.  The  twins  are  seen  nursed 
by  their  mother  at  Delo^,'"  and  generally  accompanied  by  Hermes 
and  Dionysos;'^  and  the  youthful  Apollo  shoots  the  serpent 
Typhon  while  in  his  mother's  arms.*'  Both  contend  in  the  great 
Qigantomachia,'^  destroy  the  Aloids,  and  rescue  Leto  from  the 
impious  attacks  of  Tityos."  Apollo  is  grouped  with  several 
other  deities,  but  most  frequently  with  Leto  and  Artemis."  He 
appears  at  the  omphalos  of  Delphi,"  or  with  his  sister  Artemis  ; " 


■  H.  O.,  ii.  i[v.  3,  3  a :  A.  Z.,  1849,  e. 
165 ;  A.  Z.,  IS52,  a.  2i6 ;  C,  F.,  G3 ;  St.. 
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■  L.  D.,iii.  ilv.;  G.  A.  V.,li*. 
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67;  Ii.  A.  X..  iii.  51. 

•  G.  A.  v.,  xUv,;  D.  M.,  ii.  iixl.; 
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iii.  128;  A,  Z.,  1852,  b.  246;  C.  M.,  15. 

•  T.,  iy.  viii.  lii. ;  M,  P.,  nvi.;  CO., 
IS,  19.  20.  Cf.  alBo  L.  D.,  iii.  xlci.  xlix. 
xlix.  A.:  A..  182!),  a.  261 ;  T.,  iv.  (ii.)  8, 
0  a;  L.  D.  iii.  iIvU.  1.  Ii.  Iii.  liii.  liv.  Iv. 
M.  Ivii.  Ivii.  A,  Iviii.  lix.  lii.  Iiii.  Ixiii. 
Ixiv.  liv.  Iivi.  IxviLliviii.:  A.  Z.,  1819, 
187* ;  C.  M.,  15 :  T.,  v.  (i.)  38  b ;  A.  Z., 
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he  mouDts  his  qaadriga,  attended  by  Leto  and  Artemis),  pro- 
bably on  his  return  to  heaven  after  his  banishment.^  At  other 
times  he  is  surrounded  by  females,  who  represent  the  Pierian 
quire,'  the  Horai,  or  the  Charitee,  and  his  sister  and  mother ; 
or  be  is  placed  between  Artemis,  and  Nik^^  and  Ares.  In  the 
company  of  Zens,  of  Hera,  Hermes,^  and  Aphrodite,'  of  Maia, 
Poseidon,  and  Amymone,"  or  with  Ares  and  Hermes,'  Iris, 
Hera,  Eirene,*  and  Athene,*  he  only  appears  as  subordinate  in 
certain  grand  compositions.  His  banishment  from  heaven,  and 
hia  tending  the  herds  of  Admetos,  mnst  be  recognised  on  many 
vases  in  "hich  he  is  represented  tending  cattle,*"  either  in  com- 
pany with  Hermes,  Dionysos,  and  Athene,  or  tOone  with  a  bull." 
He  is  also  seen  detecting  the  theft  of  Hermes,  receiving  tlie 
lyre  from  that  god,"  and  in  company  with  him  and  a  satyr." 
Subsequent  to  his  employment  as  Nomios  is  hia  return  to 
lieaven,"  while  his  crossing  the  sea,  seated  on  his  tripod  as 
Enolmios,  to  reach  hia  oracle  at  Delphi,"  is  followed  by  his 
contest  with  Herakles  for  the  tripod."  In  many  scenes,  Apollo 
is  accompanied  by  a  deer,  probably  the  hind  Arge,"  or  by  a 
swan,'*  perhaps  in  allueion  to  his  character  as  Nomios.  Hia 
contest  with  Marsyas^*  for  musical  supremacy  was  a  favourite 
subject  of  later  works  of  art,  to  which,  perhaps,  may  be  re- 
ferred   his    interviews   with  Hermes."      He   cures   the   blind 
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Chiron.*  Instances  of  hia  pursuing  the  variouB  females  of  whom 
he  was  enamoured,  as  Daphne,'  or  Boliue,  are  sometimes,  thongh 
rarely,  found ;  as  likewise  his  flight  to  Cyrene  on  a  swaii.^ 
As  Hyperboreos,  he  is  mounted  on  a  gryphon  ;*  as  Smiotheus, 
he  is  seen  aa  a  monse.°  He  pursues  Uyakiuthos*  and  Idas,'  and 
often  appears  in  the  Oresteia,  as  well  as  iu  scenes  supposed  to 
represent  Kallisto  and  Linos,*  Kasaandra,'  and  other  females." 
He  is  generally  depicted,  however,  as  a  lyrist,"  sometimes  in 
his  chariot,"  or  surrounded  by  the  Muses."  His  statue  is  some- 
times seen,  like  that  of  Athene,  placed  between  the  columns  of 
the  palsesira." 

Artemis,  the  sister  of  Apollo,  chiefly  appears  in  his  company, 
and  in  scenes  in  which  lie  engages,  as  in  the  Gigantomachia  or 
the  battle  with  the  Aloids,"  whom  she  transfixes  with  her 
arrows,  or  with  the  Niobids.'^  Sometimes  she  is  joined  witli 
Hekate,''  or  holds  torches  with  Apollo  and  Iris,'^  or  receives  a 
libation  from  certain  females,'*  or  is  in  the  company  of  Kora;" 
but  she  is  often  alone,*'  sometimes  driving  a  chariot  drawn  by 
two  deer,**  or  by  panthers,*^  or  riding  on  a  stag."  As  Elaphe- 
bolos,  or  the  stag-destroyer,  she  is  represented  killing  that 
animal,**  or  punishing  the  imprudent  Aktaion.**  She  is  also 
seen  with  Kallisto,  or  other  females  of  her  choir,*'  or  attended 
by  her  nymphs,**  or  with  Eudymion,  or  the  hind  Arge.**  In  the 
Herakleid,  she  protects  the  stag  of  Mount  Keryuitis,  and  aids 
Apollo  to  protect  his  tripod ;  whiie  in  subjects  derived  from  the 
stage,  or  Tragic  Muse,  she  is  a  subordinate  spectatresa  of  the 
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incitlerits  represented.  Her  statue  as  the  Tanric  Artetuis  is 
seen  iu  the  Oresteid. 

Hepbaistos  is  less  important  in  art,  and  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  except  iu  great  compositions,  and  never  as  the  prot^o- 
nist,  or  principal  character,  of  the  scene.  He  strikes  with  bis 
pdekya  the  forehead  of  Zens,  and  brings  to  light  the  concealed 
Athene.  In  the  Gigantomachia  he  bums  with  hie  hot  irons  the 
giant  Gration.'  Beturning  from  beyond  the  bounds  of  Ocean, 
lie  is  received  by  Thetis,*  and  ascends  to  heaven  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  DionysoB,  after  having  entrapped  his  mother  on  the 
golden  throne  ;  and,  in  the  ancient  Comedy,  splinters  a  lance 
with  Ares  over  her  while  she  is  thus  detained.*  He  ia  some- 
times represented  reluming  to  Olympus  riding  on  a  mule  or 
seated  in  a  \vii>ged  car,  like  that  of  Triptolemos,  having  with  him 
his  hammer  and  peldcffs,  and  the  golden  cup,  or  vine,  which  he 
made  for  Zeus.*  At  the  Lemnian  forges  he  labours  at  the 
armour  either  of  the  gods  or  of  Achilles.'  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  he  is  seen  with  Aphrodite.*  This  god  is  particularly 
Attic,  and  is  connected  by  certain  myths  with  Athene,  tlie 
representations  of  whom  on  objects  of  the  ceramic  art  have 
already  been  detailed. 

Ares,  another  of  the  Olympian  deities,  in  the  few  instances 
in  which  he  appears  on  vases,  is  generally  in  a  subordinate 
position;  such  as  a  spectator  of  the  birth  of  Athene,  taking 
part  iu  the  Gigantomachia,  aiding  his  son  Kyknos  against 
Herakles,  eng^;ed  in  his  contest  with  Athene,*  deploring  the 
loss  of  his  beloved  Aphrodite,  or  detected  in  her  arms  by 
Poseidon  and  the  other  gods  of  Olympus,*  His  type  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  mortal  heroes.  His  chariot  is 
driven  by  Deinos  and  Phobos ;  •  but  on  later  vases  Nik6  acts  as 
his  charioteer."*  He  ajtpears  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Thetis," 
and  fights  with  Hepbaistos  "  to  rescue  his  mother  Hera. 

Aphrodite,"  tlie  mistress  of  Ares  before  she  was  the  wife  of 
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HephaJBtos,  is  never  a  protagoniet  od  tlie  vases.  Ouce  she  is 
seen  in  the  society  of  Ares ; '  often  with  a  youth  eupjiosed  to  be 
Adonis.'  She  is  the  oonstant  companion  of  the  01ym|nc  gods, 
and  enters  into  many  scenes  derived  from  the  Troica;  the 
attiring  of  Helen,  tlie  rescue  of  Aineas,  the  marriage  of  Tlieseus, 
the  judgment  of  Paris,  the  birth  of  Erichthonios,  the  suckling  of 
Herakles,  the  rape  of  the  Leukippidai  and  Kassandra,  and  her 
preservation  from  the  wrath  of  Menelaos.^  On  later  vases,  she  is 
often  seen  at  the  bath  *  or  the  toilet.'  A  charming  composition 
represents  her  emhracing  Eixis  ; "  in  others,  she  is  seen  cai-eesing 
a  dove  or  swan,'  She  wears  a  tutnlus,'  crosses  the  sea,  borne 
by  two  Erotes,*  and  accompanied  by  -dolphins;  or  is  mounted 
on  a  swan;  "  or  in  a  cliariot,  drawn  by  the  Erotes,"  is  seen 
care»*ing  a  hare.'* 

Hermes,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  is  a  common  subject 
on  vases  of  all  epochs,  but  chiefly  as  a  subordinate  agent,  aa  in 
scenes  of  the  Gigantomachia,"  the  Herakleid,  the  Perseid,  and 
in  those  derived  from  the  Troica,"  and  from  the  Tragic  drama. 
Among  tlie  many  incidents  of  his  career,  he  is  exhibitel  as 
stealing  tUe  oseu  of  Admetus,  and  taking  refuge  in  his  cradle, 
where  he  is  discovered  by  Apollo,  to  the  amazement  of  his 
mother  Maia;"  as  inventing  the  lyre,  which  he  exchanges  with 
ApoUo,"  and  as  passing  over  the  sea  with  it ;  "  as  carrying  a 
ram,  probably  that  of  Tantalos ; "  as  sacrificing  a  white  goat," 
perhaps  in  connection  with  the  story  of  Penelope.'"  He  is  also 
seen  tending  flocks,^'  once  with  his  mother  Maia ; "  conveying 
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Dionysos  to  the  NympUs  of  Njbb,'  in  compaoy  with  Sileni,' 
anrl  deer,  and  in  many  Dionyaiac  orgies ; '  or  with  Hekate,* 
or  Athene,'  making  libations ; '  or  roasting  the  tortoise,' 
with  Hephaistos ; "  or  among  the  assembled  Sileni.*  He  is 
depicted  ravishing  Herse;'"  slaying  Ai^o  Panoptos;"  and 
rescuing  lo.  He  is  also  intermingled  with  Sphinxes."  Some- 
times he  is  seen  alone,**  and  winged.'*  He  announces  to  Nereus 
the  rape  of  Thetis,  conducts  the  goddess  to  the  judgment  of 
Paris,  and  escorts  Priam  to  Achilles.*'  As  Agonios,  presiding 
over  the  games,  he  is  painted  on  prize  vases."  Once  he  appears 
witii  the  Dioscuri."  Sacridcefl  are  offered  to  his  ithyphallic 
terminal  figure.'* 

Hestia  rarely  appears,  and  only  in  groups  of  other  gods. 
At  the  fatal  marriage  feast  of  Peleus,  she  is  joined  with 
Hermes.'" 

So  numerous  are  the  vases  upon  which  the  subject  of  Dionyeoa 
and  his  train  is  depicted,  tliat  it  is  impossible  to'  detail  them  all. 
Sometimes  he  is  presented  under  the  form  of  lacchos,**  but 
generally  as  Dionysus,  the  jovial  god  of  wine,  and  tlie  most 
appropriate  of  the  whole  circle  of  deities  to  appear  on  vases 
dedicated  to  his  service."  Generally,  however,  he  is  inter- 
mingled with  his  cohort,  and  rarely  appears  alone."'  His 
wonderful  birth  is  represented,  especially  his  being  sewed  into 
the  thigh  of  Jupiter,  and  liis  subsequent  delivery  by  Hermes  to 
Silenus,  to  be  brought  up  by  the  Nysaian  nymphs,"  or  even 
anomalously  to  the  care  of  Ariadne.** 
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Perhaps  of  all  the  iixiideots  represented,  the  most  frequent, 
graceful,  and  interesting,  is  the  discovery  of  the  abandoned 
Ariadne  at  Naxoe,  which  forms  part  of  the  Theseid. 

On  the  older  vases,'  this  incident  is  depicted  in  the  most 
passionless  way ;  but  on  those  of  a  later  style,  Dionysos  is 
introduced  by  Aphrodite  and  Eros  to  Ariadne,*  who  throws  her- 
self into  his  arms  in  the  most  voluptuous  and  graceful  manner.* 
Sometimes  they  are  seen  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  stags/  or 
atten-ied  by  Nik^  ;  *  at  others,  the  wine-god  pursues  Ariadne, 
who  shuns  his  approach.'  His  exploits  iu  the  Gigantomachia,' 
and  his  presence  at  the  marriage  of  Peleua  and  Thetis,  at 
which  he  brings  back  Hephaistos  to  Olympus,  form  the  subjeofs 
of  some  fine  vases.*  He  is  himself  introduced  to  heaven ;  he  is 
present  at  the  birth  of  Athene,  and  joined  with  Apollo  Nomios 
and  the  Delphic  deities.  Sometimes  he  is  seen  in  a  triclinium ;  * 
other  scenes,  in  which  Semele '"  apjwars,  perhaps  refer  to  his 
apotheosis.  In  some  instances,  he  is  present  in  groups  of  deitiet", 
as  Aphrodite,  Hermes  and  Poseidon ;  "  Hermes  and  Athene ; " 
Athene  and  Apollo ; "  or  with  Artemis ; "  or  with  Hermes, 
Apollo,  and  Herakles,'"  and  often  with  Hermes  alone,'*  probably 
ill  scenes  connected  with  other  myths.  In  the  scenes  with 
Eros,  already  mentioned,  Dionysos  is  probably  to  be  considered 
as  the  lover  of  Ariadne."  The  following  are  the  most  remark- 
able representations  of  the  incidents  of  his  cai-eer:  his  appearance 
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in  the  ship  witli  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  who  are  changed  into 
dolphins ; '  his  type  as  Dionysos  pelekifs,  holding  an  axe,  and 
mounted  on  a  winged  car  ;*  his  reception  by  Icarins ; '  his 
presentation  of  the  vine ;  *  and  hie  delivery  of  the  wine  to 
OinopioD.  He  mounts  his  quadriga,  attended  by  Ariadne,* 
Hekate,*  and  others;  is  drawn  by  gryphons;'  rides  on  a 
panther ;  *  on  the  mnle  Eraton ;  *  on  a  camel,  as  the  subduer 
of  India;'"  on  a  bull;"  on  a  ram,  in  company  with  Hermes, 
moonted  on  the  same  animal ;  **  or  is  seen  carried  by  Sileni.'* 
His  presentation  of  the  golden  amphora  to  Thetis  belongs  to 
the  argnments  of  the  epic  cycle,  while  his  apotheosis  is  probably 
indicated  on  those  vases  on  which  he  is  seen  mounting  his 
chariot.  His  sapposed  destruction  and  re-composition  in  the 
boiling  cauldron  is,  perhaps,  a  representation  of  the  mode  in 
which  immortality  was  conferred  on  Achilles  rather  than  a 
portion  of  the  Dionysiac  myth.'*  The  war  with  the  Amazons 
and  Indians  is  sometimes  the  subject  of  a  vase,  also  his 
alliance  with  the  Hyades.'* 

On  the  older  class  of  vases  Dionysos  is  seen  attended  by  his 
troop  of  Sileni,  satyrs,  and  nymphs."  On  some  older  vases,  the 
so-called  satyrs  appear  to  be  Sileni.  In  these  pictures  he 
oftens  holds  the  vine,  and  the  heras,  or  drinking-horn,"  or  else 
the  kantharos,  out  of  which  he  drinks,'^  and  has  at  his  side  a 
lion,  hia  goat,"  or  a  ball,**  to  which  are  added  a  fawn  and  owl.*' 
The  panther,  so  common  an  adjunct  of  the  wine-god  in  later 
works  of  art,  is  rarely  seen  on  vases."  Dionysos  is  also  found 
depicted  in  an  orgasm,  tearing  a  kid  to  pieces.*'     In  these  com- 
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positions  he  stands  between  Sileni  with  the  a3koa,oT  wine-skin,' 
or  between  nymphs  and  Sileni;'  or  between  two  nymphs;* 
or  sometimes  wit}i  only  one ;  *  or  between  two  Sileni,'  or  amidst 
groups*  engaged  in  the  vintage,' 

Sileni,  Nymphs,'  and  Satyrs,  engaged  in  various  actions 
connected  with  the  Dionysiac  thiasos,  are  frequently  reproduced 
in  isolated  groups  from  the  greater  compositions.  Kepresenta- 
tions  of  amorous  pursuits  are  common,  and  sometimes  a  boy, 
perhaps  tlie  youtliful  Dionysos,  mingles  in  them.*  Many  scenes 
of  fun  and  frolic  are  displayed  among  these  elves  of  the  ancient 
world.  They  are  beheld  sporting  with  the  mule,  the  deer,'*  the 
goat,"  the  panther,  and  other  animals  belonging  to  the  wine- 
god,  as  well  as  engaged  in  a  variety  of  games,  such  as  the 
seesaw ;  or  they  are  seen  amusing  themselves  by  catching  foxes, 
the  pests  of  the  viae,  in  a  trap ; "  or  gathering  grapes  to  make 
the  vintage;"  or  holding  the  Awros.'*  As  pedagogues  they 
administer  a  sound  flogging  to  a  youth."  They  also  appear 
armed  like  AmBzons,"  or  fallen  fi-om  chariotn,"  or  even  en- 
gaged in  palffistric  exercises,'*  and  hurling  the  diskos.  Nor  are 
the  actions  of  the  nymphs  less  varied.  They  hold  panthers," 
goats,  and  serpents;  play  with  the  ass  or  mule  Eraton;  and 
frisk  about  in  numerous  attitudes. 

In  the  scenes  depicted  on  tlie  older  vases,  the  monotony  of 
the  subjects,  and  comparatively  slight  variety  of  details,  show 
that  thay  were  selected  from  oue  or  two  original  compositions 
of  great  renown,  oC  rigid  and  archaic  execution,  and  principally 
relating  to  the  disr^overy  of  Ariadne  at  Naxos,  her  marriage,  or 
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the  Bacchic  tn'ompli.  The  attendants  of  the  gods  are  rarely 
named,  and  it  is  not  until  the  decline  of  the  old  rigid  school  of  ' 
art  that  the  Dionysiao  myt)is  begin  to  show  not  only  several 
new  incidents,  bat  also  to  reveal  the  appellations  of  the  principal 
nymphs,  mainads,  eatrrs,  and  Sileni.  It  is  on  such  vases  that 
the  word  "Naxians"  is  applied  to  the  discovery  of  Ariadne,' 
and  that  the  god  appears  as  the  iaventor  of  comedy.*  In  these 
scenes  the  wine-god  appears  accompanied  by  the  Silenos 
Simoe,  and  the  nymphs  Dioneand  Tliyone;*  with  the  Sileni, 
Komos  and  Hedyoinos,  and  the  nymphs  Opora,  Oinone,  loa, 
and  the  goddess  Eirene,*  croniied  by  Himeros ;  with  the 
SilenoB  Eamos  or  Eomos,  and  the  nymphs  Enoia  and  Thaleia, 
the  last  perhaps  the  Muse  of  that  name,  Ustening  to  the  piping 
of  Pothos  or  "desire;"*  with  Kamos  and  the  nymphs  Eaoia 
and  Galene,'  whose  name,  "  tlie  Calm,"  ralher  resembles  that  of 
a  Nereid ;  with  Simoa  and  Komos,  and  the  nymph  Koiros ;  ^ 
with  EissoB  and  Choronike '  or  Phanope. 

In  isolated  compositions  the  Sileni  Hedyoinos  and  Komos 
often  pursne  nymphs.*  In  one  of  the  pictures  most  filled  with 
fignres,  Diocysos  is  sun-oanded  by  Silenoa,  Simos,  Eudaimos ; 
the  nymphs  Opora,  Euoia,  and  Thyone ;  the  Erotes,  Eros, 
Himeros  and  Pothos ; "  and  the  boy  Sikinnos.  Silenos  is 
sometimes  his  only  companion;  '*  while  in  many  thiasoi,  the  god 
himselF  is  not  present,  bat  only  his  cohort  of  Sileni  and 
nymphs,  as  Simos  and  Myro,  Anties  and  Eio,  Thanon  and 
Molpe,  HypoeioB  and  Klyto,  Dorkis  and  Xanthe,  and  Abaties 
and  Chora." 

The  nymph  Xanthe  is  seen  between  the  Sileni,  Hippos, 
and  Simos ;  the  Silenos  Smis  is  seen  pursuing  Eio  and  another, 
Uolpe  follows  Phcebe,  Dorkis,  and  Nais,  the  Satyrs,  Podis,  and 
Doro,"  the  Sileni,  Chorrepous  and  Kissos,  are  found  with  the 
nymph  Phanope." 

But,  returning   to   Uie   more   important   compositions,   one 
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may  )»  cit«d  representing  Dionysos  accompanied  by  Eomos, 
-  Aria<ine,  aod  Tr^goidia,'  or  Thaleia,  another  miiBe,*  and  Methe ; ' 
or  by  the  Silenoa  Hedymelea,  who  pipes  on  the  flute,*  and 
Dithyrambos,  who  plays  on  the  lyre,  or  by  Komos  and  Paean.' 

Dionysos  is  also  found  with  Eamolpns  and  lacchos ;  *  with 
Semele,  aa  already  mentioned,*  Geloa,  and  Thyone ;  or  with 
Briakchoe  and  Erophylle ;  ^  or  with  Nymphaia.*  The  names 
attached  to  the  personages  give  the  following  additional  inci- 
dents of  his  cohort.  Komos '"  playing  on  the  double  flute,  an 
action  also  performed  by  Hedymeles  and  Briakchos ;  Glelos  or 
"  laughter,"  singing  to  the  lyre ; "  Skopas,  and  Hybria ;  "  Simos 
sporting  with  the  mule  Eraton ; "  and  the  often-repeated 
subject  of  Tyrbas  pursuing  Oragie.'*  Simos  is  seen  with  a 
mainad  and  Thyone ; "  a  mainad  with  the  Sileni  Marsyas, 
Soteles,  Pothoa ; "  Thaleia  with  other  Sileni ;  "  Oinos  "  wine," 
another  of  the  crew,  is  united  with  Komos."  Among  the  more 
remarkable  incidents  connected  with  other  myths,  are  Hermes 
■with  the  Sileni,- Oreimachos  and  Orokrates ; "  the  appearance 
of  these  in  the  myths  of  Herakles,  in  the  Perseid,  and  in 
dramatic  scenes;  and  their  war  with  the  Amazons  and  surprise 
by  the  Gryphons,*"  Detached  incidento  respecting  the  nymphs 
or  mainads,  accompanied  with  their  names,  are  uncommon,  yet 
are  occasionally  found,  as  Lilaia  playing  the  crotala,  the  satyr 
Himos  and  tlie  mainad  Folymne,  Demon  Choros  and  Aietos, 
Kissos  and  the  mainad  Kinyra,  the  eponymous  Euboia  Lemnos, 
Delos,  and  Tethys ; "  the  satyrs  Oiphon  and  Brikon.  A  few 
isolated  nymphs  or  mainads  are  also  represented  in  tfae  decora- 
tions of  the  smaller  vases  as  holding  a  lion  or  panther,*'  seated 
on  a  bull,**  or  with  thyrsi  and  snakes.** 

Pan,  the  great  Arcadian  god,  who  is  not  introduced  into  the 
early  works  of  art,  is  seen  in  the  later  pictures  of  the  Dionysiaca 
in  connection  with  the  Satyric  chorus,**  or  else  in  dnunatic 


■  C.  D..  Ill ;  R.  It. ;  JoBrnnI  dea  8a- 
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scenes.'  He  is  diBtingnielied  by  Iris  goats'-hoofs  aud  borus,  aod 
ie  sccompiinied  by  the  nymphs  and  naiuds,  and  among  tbem 
probably  by  Echo  ■'  or  he  is  seea  with  Diooysos,  Aphrodite, 
and  Pothos,*  or  Etoa,*  and  in  other  subjects.* 

Od  later  vases,*  executed  during  the  decline  of  the  art, 
especially  when  it  had  obtained  more  licence,  the  orgies  of  the 
Dionysiao  ihtasoi  are  displayed  in  tbeir  greatest  freedom — it 
mny  be  added  in  their  greatest  beauty.  Dionysos  and  his 
followers  are  seen  under  the  intoxicating  induence  of  wine ;  the 
Satyrs  aud  the  Nymphs  dance,  chase  one  another,  and  throw 
iliciuselves  into  estraordinary  attitudes  to  the  soand  of  the 
ijfmpanon  or  tainbourine,  the  double  finte  or  the  harp,  and  often 
by  torch'light.  Some  imitate  the  Umra  de  farce  of  the  jugglers 
and  dancing  women ;  others  fly  about  with  torches,  or  the 
branches  of  trees  to  which  are  suspended  oscilla ;  others,  again, 
hold  thyrsoi,  bunches  of  grapes,  apples,  wine-skins,  vases  like 
buckets  or  with  handles,  canistra,  or  baskets,  with  fruit, 
bandlets  branches  of  myrtle,  rbyta,  phalloi,  masks,  and  eggs. 
'I'hti  Bacchantes  often  wear  the  nebris,  or  the  slight  Coian  vests, 
and  are  iotermingled  with  the  Erotes  or  Loven.  Sometimes 
tiie  Sileni  attend  on  the  nymphs,  holding  their  parasols ;  on 
the  latest  vases  of  all,  the  nymphs  are  nuked.  In  tlie  decline, 
as  at  the  earlier'  period,  of  art,  it  is  difficult,  nay,  often  im- 
possible,' to  separate  the  real  from  the  mythical ;  and  hence  on 
t!ie  Lucanian  vases  many  of  the  eabjeots  are  treated  in  a 
manner  more  resembling  the  actions  of  piivate  life,  than  those 
of  mythic  import,'     To  these  vases  some  writers  have  ^ven 

■  Lenormuit,  Cm  Plato  Aristopbk-  clu.dxxvi.  ocxxtLccxIJU.  oclu.  ccxoi. 
nem,  &c.,  41o.;  Pbtib,  ISSS;  Ounpuu,  >  cccSTiii.oocxxUi.  ccoxxxTi.xsii.ocluL 

Ac  Roma,  1830;  T.,  iL  40.  33, ».  1527,  ccliv.;  M.  Bl.,  liy.;  B.  A.  B.,  590, 601; 

88;  V.  O.,  U.;  H.  B^  viiL  xzTii.  616,  610,  710.  IMS,  1612;   Q.  T.  C, 

•  U.  B.,xxiu.;  P,,oxxT.  xtLj  A.  Z.,  1843,  340,  1847.  29.  1851. 
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•  T..(T.)i.  12-15,25.28-31,34.  M.  B.,  Ui.  uU.  ii.,  vi.;  M.  I.,  Ixivii. 
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the  term  mystical,  sapposing  them  to  be  representations  of 
the  mysteritte ;  or  refer  them  to  the  actual  orgtee  performed  by 
the  contemporary  worshippers  of  Dionysos  in  Southern  Italy, 
the  abomination  -of  whose  practices  at  last  called  forth  the 
decree  of  tlie  Senate  which  suppressed  them.  But  although  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  idealism  of  ancient  art  was  superseded  by  the  desire  of 
representing  the  present  rather  than  the  past,  yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  point  out  any  vase  to  which  an  interpretation  purely 
historical  can  be  given.* 

The  adventures  of  the  Silenos  Marsyas  form  the  snbject- 
matter  of  a  considerable  number  of  vases,  and  connect  the 
cycle  of  Dionysoe  with  that  of  the  Delphic  deities.  They 
appear  only  on  vases  of  the  later  period.  The  charming  scene 
in  which  he  instructs  Olympus  is  known  from  its  reproduction 
by  the  chiseL*  His  fatal  contest  with  Apollo  is  often  repeated, 
and  in  many  ways.  On  some  vases  Apollo  listens  to  the  concert 
of  the  mainads,*  or  sings  before  an  assembly  ofthe  gods,  at  which 
Marsyas  is  present;*  or  the  unfortunate  Silenos  hold^  the  flutes, 
ready  to  sing,  and  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  fatal  tree,  while 
Apollo  stands  before  him  with  three  Muses,  judges  of  the 
contest  ;*  or  after  having  played  the  lyre  before  the  mainads, 
[Opposes  to  play  the  Hute.*  Even  Athene  is  present  at  Uie 
contest,  and  listens  to  the  flute  she  has  abandoned;'  whilst, 
last  sad  scene  of  all,  Apollo  flays  his  unhappy  rivaL* 

Mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  appearance  of  tlie 
Erotee,  or  Loves,  in  the  scenes  of  the  Dionysiac*  orgies.  On 
the  earlier  vases  of  the  black  style  Eros  never  appears ;  but 
ou  several  vases  of  the  later  style,  he  is  oonstantly  either  intro- 
dnced  into  the  subjects,  or  treated  as  protagonist  llius  he 
figures  in  all  the  scenes  of  which  the  passion  of  Love"  is  the 
exponent,  and  especially  in  those  derived  from  the  Satyric 
drama ;  but  his  chief  appearance  is  of  course  in  the  character  of 
the  servant  or  minister  of  Aphrodite,  near  whom  he  stan<l8  or 


iii.  n,  14,  1ft  18,  20,  113;  T.,y.(l.)48: 
T., i. 80, 87, 38, 44, *5, 49, 51 ;  St., siiv.; 
T.,  iii.  41 ,  46,  49,  gire  wine  of  Ibe  nwoy 
repreaentatioDt. 

<  A.,  1849.  o. 
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to  whom  he  mmisters.  Aphrodite  and  the  Graces,  Kleoptifn, 
Eanomia,  Paidia,  and  Peitho,  plait  a  citge  Tor  Eroe,'  a  subject 
which  is  repeated  on  another  vase*  while  on  a  third  he  is  seen 
adjusting  the  sandals  of  hie  mother.'  His  appearance  amidst 
tliree  females  snggeats  that  they  are  the  Graces.*  Sometimes 
he  is  represented  sacrificing,  attending  the  meeting  of  Heraktes 
and  Athene,  and  the  naraing  of  the  demigod  by  Hero ;  appears 
in  the  garlen  of  the  Hesperidee,  at  the  toilet  of  Helen,  the  rape 
of  Ganymede!',  with  the  Kereids,  and  constantly  with  Dionyaos 
and  bis  cycle.*  The  Erotes,  or  Pothos,  Eros  and  Hlmeros,  are 
constantly  seen  on  vases*  of  the  earlier  style  of  the  red  figure^ 
sometimes  crossing  the  sea  and  holding  fillets.'  Eros  is  also 
seen  holding  a  ton-h  or  a  crown,'  flute-playing  to  Peitho,'  see- 
sawing with  the  females  Archedie  and  Harpalina,'"  as  well  as  in 
many  scenes  difficnit  of  explanation."  An  Eros  represented 
shooting  one  of  his  arrows  at  a  female  breast,  in  a  style  tmly 
Anacreontic,  is  in  all  probability  a  modem  forgery.'*  On  the 
Tases  of  Lnconia  and  Southern  Italy  the  form  of  Eros  assumes 
a  local  type.  It  is  more  adult  in  size,  and  more  soft  and 
feminine  in  character ;  the  hair  particularly  is  attired  in 
female  fashion  ;  spiral  armlets  encircle  the  left  leg ;  he  holds  a 
crown,  garlan  Is,  phialai,  a  bnnch  of  grapes,  a  strigil,  a  mirror, 
a  fan,  and  a  pyxis,  or  box,  or  tkiadiske."  He  is  also  seen 
pursuing  a  hare,"  playing  at  hoop,"  or  with  a  deer,'*  holding 
plants  and  apples,"  boxes"  and  Inndlets,'*  offering  a  youth  a 
hare,**  with  a  dove*^  or  swan,**  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of 
Pappo-Silenos,*'  with  Nike**  and  others,  holding  a  fish  to 
Poseidon,**  pnrsuiag  a  youth,**  riding  on  a  stag,*'  mingling  with 
the  Graces,**  and  attending  females  at  the  bath,**  or  swinging 
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them  in  the  air.  Erotes  are  weighed  as  if  for  sale,  or,  har- 
nessed,  conTey  through  the  air  the  chariot  of  Aphrodite. 

The  most  remarkable  ciroamstaQce  attending  bim,  however, 
is  hiB  DioDjsiac  character,  for  he  seeroe  scarcely  to  be  separated 
from  the  wine-god.  His  nature,  indeed,  is  generally  aerial ;  he 
skims  the  air  above  Dionyeos  and  Ariadne,^  or  sports  with  the 
followers  of  the  god.  He  is  mounted  on  a  horse,'  a  stag,*  or 
deer,*  and  on  a  dolphin ;'  is  himself  harnessed  to  a  chariot ;  is 
drawn  by  gryphons,  lions,  swans  or  even  capricorns."  But  he 
is  generally  in  the  company  of  females,^  youths,'  or  athletes,' 
and  is  frequently  seen  holding  branches  and  torches."' 

To  the  train  of  Aphrodite  belong  the  Charites  or  Graces,  who 
are  subordinate  on  some  vases  to  Aphrodite,"  especially  Feitho, 
who  attends  her  toilet.^'  The  Muses,  who  are  often  repre- 
sented with  Apollo,  are  onc6  seen  destroying  Thamyris.  The 
Sirens  are  introduced  as  accessories  upon  certain  vases,  prin- 
cipally in  connection  with  the  adventure  of  Ulysses.  Although 
Asklepios  seems  to  he  later  than  the  red  vases,  either  of  tiie 
early  or  late  kind,  yet  Hygieia  appears  in  a  scene  on  a  most 
remarkable  vase  found  at  Buvo.  Ti-lesphoros  is  never  seen. 
Hestia,  whose  name  is  one  of  the  old  Attic  forms  of  Kbea  or 
Yesta,  occurs  in  assemblies  of  the  gods,  intermingled  with  other 
deities  j'^  while  of  the  telluric  gods,  Erichtbonius  belongs  to 
the  legend  of  the  Attic  Athene,  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
the  Kabiri  may  he  recognised,"  Atlas  belongs  to  the  myth  of 
Herakles ;  Prometheus  to  that  of  Hera ;"  and  the  Giants,  to 
that  of  Zens. 

Hades  or  Pluto  is  rarely  the  subject  of  a  separate  picture^ 
although  he  appears  in  a  subordinate  capacity  in  many  scenes, 
such  as  the  birth  of  Athene,  the  feast  of  the  gods,  in  the 
Herakleid,"  and  above  all  in  scenes  of  tlie  lower  world."     In 
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connection  with  the  Eleusinian  myths  he  carries  off  Perse- 
phooe.*  Certain  youths  riding  upon  a  Hippalektryon,  and 
haman-headed  birds,  both  male  and  female,  may  all  belong  to 
the  nether  world. 

The  deities  of  Hades  are  occasionally  painted  ;  as  the  Moirai 
or  Fates;'  the  Erinnyes  or  Furies,  who  in  the  story  of  Orestes 
are  sometimes  coloured  black ;'  Hypnoa  and  Thanatos,  or  Sleep 
and  Death,  who  convey  away  Sarpedon  to  Lycia  ;*  the  supposed 
Demons  of  death;'  Charon'  and  the  Shades;'  and  the  Eeres 
or  goddesses  of  death.'  Hekate  is  s^en  chiefly  in  connection 
with  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  Apollo."  Hades,  or  Pluto, 
occurs  as  a  subordinate  character.  The  Gorgons  belong  pecu- 
liarly to  the  Perseid.  The  Horai,  who  are  connected  with 
Demeter,  are  found  only  in  subordinate  positions.  They  are 
seen  accompanying  the  gods  to  the  marriage-feast  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  and  are  present  with  them  iu  Olympus." 

The  solar  god  HeKos  appears  in  several  compositJonB  con- 
nected with  the  Herakleid."  He,  in  bis  chariot  of  two  winged 
horses,  is  seen  attacked  by  Herakles  at  the  Hesperides,  to  which 
the  hero  had  floated  on  the  sea  in  his  cup ;"  merely  revealing 
his  head  in  the  solar  disk'*  to  Athene  and  Hermes,  or  else  in  a 
chariot  with  four  winged  steeds,  and  having  his  head  sur- 
rounded with  rays,  whilst  the  stars  are  plunging  into  the  sea  ;** 
ill  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  mortal  horses,  and  accompanied  by 
Heos'*  holding  a  torch ;  and  in  a  boat  shaped  like  a  dolphin, 
intended  to  represent  Tcthys.''  At  other  times  his  bead  only  is 
seen  rising  from  the  sea.  Athene  and  Ares  cross  the  sea  to 
him.^'  In  these  compositions  the  artist  intended  to  show  that 
the  action  took  place  at  sunrise. 

■  O.T.  0.  A.  B.;  CD.,  206.  ■*  (Jtirbaid,Ueber  dieLiolitgottheiten 
'  Oerhmrd,  Happ.  Vole,  p.  41,  No.    K.  Vim.  Ak.,  Berlin,  1840.  T«f.  i. 

iS7,  Bee  kIbo  tha  Fniii;oU  Vase.,  ■*  H.,  ii.  55;  A.,  1S38,  SG6,  snd  foil. 
B.  A.  N„  iii.,  17,  PI.,  i.  fig-  1.  |  M.,  ii.  Iv.  I.  L.  D.,  H.cxu.  A.,  ciiii.  civ. ; 

•  Ibid.,  No.  288.  Caylui,  u.  it. 

'  Arcli^  I.  xii.  p.  139.  ••  BL  Pl^  xvli. ;   H.  B.,  PI.  liiiii. ; 

■  G.  A.  v.,  eoil.  ;  L.  D. ;  ii.  oii. ;  T.,  ii.  27. 

•A.  Z.,  1846,  e.  3JK);  St,  ilvii.;  '•  Oerbkrd,l.c.U,ii.S0,31,32;  A.8, 
A.,  1837,  p.  266;  B.  A.  B.,  1622.  p.  106;   Hillio.,  Tombeaux  de  Oanosa, 

■  St.,  xlvii.  xlviii.  ■  G.  D.,203.      PI.  v.;    PaaBeii,  Pict.  Etr.,  iri.  268; 

•  A.,  1833,  PI.  c  WiiidcelmaDD,  Hnn.,  No.  iiii. ;  Dubois 
>•  A..  1*853,  p.  103,  113  ;    Oerhud,    HaJsonneuve,  PI.,  i.;  L.  D.,  ii.  ciiv.; 

B»pp.  Volo.,  p.  41 ,  No.  288.  V.  F..  cocicCt.  ;  D'H,  ii.  35 ;  L.  D,  ii. 

"  SUokelberg,   Die  Qreber,  iv,  5;    oivi.  eivii. 
V.  F..  Int.  ;      ■'  P.,  cdiix.  "  L.  D.,  iL  c»v. 
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Heos,  or  Aurora,  is  more  frequently  represented.  8he  is 
either  driving  her  chariot,  drawn  by  the  winged  steeds  Fliaethon 
and  Lampoe ;'  or  rising  with  them  from  the  sea,'  baving  on  her 
head  a  fc»U ;  or  preceding  Helios  in  a  chariot  of  fotu-  horses, 
and  sometimes  in  the  same  chariot  with  him.*  In  one  instance 
she  is  seen  flying  through  the  air  and  poartng  the  dew  out  of 
hydriai,*  one  of  whicli  she  holds  in  each  hand.  Some  of  the 
figures  reputed  to  be  Nik^  probably  represent  this  goddess. 
Her  connection  with  EepLalos,  Titiionios,  and  Athene  will  be 
subsequently  touched  on  in  cfmnection  with  the  Attic  myths 
and  the  Homerica. 

Phosphoroe  and  Lucifer,  the  Dioscuri  and  Orion,  are  con- 
nected with  the  sun-god ;  and  occur  in  connection  with  Hermes' 
and  Sileni." 

Selene,  the  Moon,  another  of  the  solar  gods,  is  rarely  seen  on 
vases  of  any  period,  and  then  generally  as  a  mere  pictorial 
accessory.  Once  she  drives  het  chariot'  through  the  nigh^ 
accompanied  by  her  crescent ;  but  more  often  descends,  as  Hy- 
perion mounts,  the  sky.*  Once  she  appears  at  Olympus  as  a 
dish  showing  only  her  head,*  and  again  in  the  same  form  as 
chained  to  earth  by  two  Thracian  witches,  who  invoke  her,  the 
venemblfl  Moon  P"  Tbe  winds  also  are  sometimes  represented 
as  Boreas  and  Oreithyia,"  and  Zephyros  pursuing  Chlorie,"  but 
chiefly  in  peculiar  myUis.  The  constellation  Fegasoe  appears 
once  with  ^e  Mooiu" 

Intimately  related  to  the  winds  are  the  waves,  whose  varioos 
deities  form  indeed  the  cohort  of  Poseidon,  but  are  of  rarer 
occurrence  on  vases  than  any  other  subject^  except  that  of  the 

'  T.,  Hi.  3 ;  O.  A.  V,  Ixxii. ;  Bull.  »  M.  A.  U.  M.,  vt 

1846,  92  i    L.  D.,  il.  dz.  djt.  a  ;   di.  *  T,  L^  L  Izxxi*. ;  D.  L.,  «ix. 

B,  ei. ;   T,  F^  cclxxvi ;    P.,  oolxvUL  '  L.  D.,  ii  ciu. :  T.,  i».  <U.)  12,  13 ; 

<if1uv.;  C.  D.,  131,  2S3i   H.   H.  1.,  Hub.  Blao.,  xriii.;  C.  D.,  233:  H.  B., 

iixrt.;  T..T.1.55.  v.  iit.  ;  B.  A.  B,  886;  C.D,230,2S3; 

•  Gerhard,  Ueber  die  Liolitgottlidten,  T.  F.,  clxHviL ;  V.  F.,  i».  (ii.  82). 
TatiT.3:BCTUMAiitBild,No.l002;  '  Gerhwd,  1.  c.  fv.  8;  T.,iii.31. 

G.  A.  v.,  i. :  Ixu. :  H .  G.,  ii  slis.  la;  *  Oerbard.  Ueber  dl»  Liobtgott.  Ttt. 

G.  C.  TUi.  i.  2,  Tnf.  ii  2,  3. 

•  Ibid.  Tftf.  It  2,  iii.  i. ;  HJUin.,  "  Orrliard,  L  c,  Tat.  h.  8 ;  T^  ilL 
Twnb.  de  Ctnot*.  PI.  t.  ;  PaweA,  iii  31  (il). 

«cliU. ;    MiUin.,  Vaeee,   ii  37;    Gsi  "  C.  D..2H,  213;  A.Z.,  18*5.  8.  3S, 

Ujtb.,  169, 611 ;  Hillin.,  Vases,  x.  66 :  Taf.  31. 

GbI.  Mylli,  III.  93.  "  Boil.,    1844,  98  ;   V.  P„   cxeiU. 

•  Geihard,  I.  c.  Taf.  iit.  3,  5 ;  M.  G.,  coliiii. ;  P.,  i  xoiii,  xcir. ;  A.  Z.,  IBii, 
ii.  xviii.  2 ;  0.  T.  C.  P.  wlxxxviii.  Taf.  xxx.             >'  Mon.  iv.  xxxii. 
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gloomy  Hadss.  Nereus  is,  however,  a  part  of  the  Herakleid,* 
and  Triton  appears  in  the  same  myth.  Glaukos  Ponttos  helongs 
to  the  Ai^nautic  expedition,  and  the  Nereids  appear  in  the 
Troika.*  Sea-monsterB  are  sparingly  introduced.  Skylla,  as  be- 
longing to  the  Odyssey,  is  found  on  later  vases  devoaring  the 
companions  of  Ulysses.  The  Naiads  appear  on  a  very  ancient 
rase,  in  connection  with  the  Perseid. 

Some  few  local  deities,  intermingled  with  the  principal  figures, 
are  iutrodaced  on  late  vases  having  tragic  arguments  derived 
from  known  sabjects ;  soch  as  Thebe  in  the  Eadmeid,  the  nymph 
Phaia  in  the  Theseid,  and  Atlas  in  the  Herakleid.  Hellas  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  on  a  vase  recMitly  exhumed  at 
Capua.  Enboia,  Lemnos,  Delos,  Nazos,  have  been  already 
mentioned.  The  supposed  nymph  Kyrene  occurs  on  a  vase 
re[n%sentn)g  the  myth  of  Apollo.  Such  personifications  are, 
however,  the  rarest  of  all,  and  of  the  latest  perioii. 
-  A  winged  figure,  known  from  the  inscriptions  which  accom- 
pany it  to  be  Nik6  or  Victory,*  has  been  introduced  by  the  vase- 
painters  into  the  many  sabjectd  in  which  victory  is  the  result, 
or  which  typify  a  future  strife.  As  Eroe  denotes  the  purport 
of  the  scene  to  be  amorous  sentiment,  so  Victory  indicates  its 
heroic  tendency.  This  mode  of  treatment  belongs,  however, 
only  to  the  later  period,  and  the  art  at  an  earlier  one  did  not 
avail  itself  of  such  a  resource.  NikS  appears  crowning  the  gods,* 
heroes,*  athletes,  and  poets,*  with  a  wreath  or  fillet.  She  acts 
as  charioteer  to  Ares'  and  Herakles,  drives  a  quadriga,'  and 
flies  to  meet  Heos  or  the  Mom.'  She  is  found  as  the  com- 
panion of  Zens,  under  circnmstauces  in  which  Iris,  bis  mes- 
senger, or  Hebe**  bis  minister,  would  be  expected  to  be  intro- 
duced. She  appears  with  Dionysos  as  inventor  of  tragedy.'^ 
On  many  of  the  later  vases  of  the  fine  style,  and  especially  on 
those  of  Nola,  the  goddess  alone  has  been  taken  by  the  artist 


'  M.  Bl^  M. ;  L.  D,  iii.  L  ii.  Ui. 

XSXiU.  SXUT. 

■  O.  D.,  210;  L.  D.,  iii.  ikxti.  B., 
■uppcsed  Nereid*  Bpiouing.  Q.  A,  V., 
vii. ;  A.  Z.,  1847, 18*  is  Triton ;  B.  A.  B., 
1585. 

•  E.  v..  40;  CD.,  214,  230.  E»th- 
geber,  Nike,  to.  Gottw,  1851. 

*  E.V.,40.267;a.  A.V.,clxxi¥.-v.:    L.  D., 
I      >'  Cut.  Vas.  Brit.  Miu.,  1293. 


O.  A.  v.,  cliilT.  oImt.  a,  1344,  e. 

'  B.  v.,  269  ;  M.  Q.,  ii.  U.  .1,  D  ; 
D"n.,  iv.  114;  T.,  i.  57,  ii.  85. 

'  V.  F,  ecxxiT. ;  Oat,  Vas.  Brit  Mua., 
1440. 

•  V.  F.,  tdv. 

*  V.F.,cciiiT.;  G.A.T.,rii. 
A.B.,  855;  M.  A.  U.  M.,  xxii.; 
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for  hiB  subject,  holding  the  akroelolion  or  a^udre^  erecting  a 
tropliy,'  or  proffering  an  ivy-wreath,'  a  branch,*  or  a  shield.* 
But  the  most  charming  compositions  are  those  in  which  the 
goddeBS  fliee  through  the  air,  holding  the  oinoehoe  oi*  jug,  the 
phiaie  or  paters,  tlie  tkymiaierion  or  censer  used  in  sacrifices, 
or  sometimes  a  lyre.*  At  other  times  she  bears  a  torch  like 
Hekate,'  or  a  sceptre  like  Hera,  or  a  cadaeeus  like  Eirene  or 
Peaca*  She  offers  up  a  ram/  crowns  bulls  for  sacrifice,"  catches 
birds  or  animals,  and  stands  at  a  tripod*^  or  altar.''  She  rarely 
holds  the  haitharot  or  cap.  She  is  seen  in  interviews  with  other 
females,''  and  also  with  a  hare  as  a  speclatress  or  assistant  at 
the  Diouysiac  orgies,  and  is  conpscted  witli  Aphrodite. 

On  the  later  vases  Iris  appears;'*  on  the  older  Bria,  or  Con- 
tention," a  remarkable  goddess  called  Konikos,"  or  Dust,  and 
Lysse,  or  Madnesi<,  fulfil  the  mandates  of  Jova  Phobos,  or 
Fear,  appears  once  in  the  strife." 

-  The  number  of  these  allegorical  figures  is  considerably  aug- 
mented on  vases  of  the  later  style,  on  which  are  seen  Telete,  or 
Initiation;**  Eudaimonia,  Prosperity;"  Eutychia,  Felicity; 
Kale,  Beauty;"  Pandaisia, Festivity ;"  Alkis,  Strength  ;**  Poly- 
etee,  Longevity ;"  Klymene,  Splendour ;"  Eukleia,  Eenown ;" 
Pannychis,  All  Night;**  Hanuonia,  Harmony,"  and  Apate, 
Fraud."  At  laat  not  only  Ploutos,  or  Wealth,  but  also  Chrysos, 
or  Gold,  is  introduced;"  the  popular  taste  delighting  iu  seeing 
actions  attributed  to  mental  abstractions  and  material  objects, 
which  were  made  to  chase,  to  gather  fruit,  to  fly,  to  repose,  and 
perform,  like  the  actions  described  in  the  picture  of  Cebes, 
or  the  tales  narrated  in  the  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 


■  T..  iv.  (U.)  21.       ■  M.  I,  icii.  10. 

•  L.D.,i.c.;  V.F,d. 
^  O.  D.,  L  scTiii. 

•  V.  P.,  oiKiTiii.:  L.  D,  i.  soviii. 

•  P.,ci.;  C.D,i.icvuL 

'  P.,  ci. ;  V.  L,  ii.  imii. 

•  Qerbud  Flugelgedtalten,  Abh.  K. 
Berlin  Akftd.,  1810.  iU.  6,  It.  3,  4; 
e.  A.  v.,  linii. 

•  B.  A.  N,  7.  »7,  iL  3. 

'•  P.,  Tii.;  G.  A.  v.,  ImiI.;  V.  P., 
cioclii.-lxi.-lxiii.-lx». ;  Oat,  Vaa.  Brit. 
Hdb,  SS7, 1526. 

"  L.D„i.  loi.;  M.  P.,  Ti. 

"  L.  D..  i.  XPii. 

"  P.,  rexvii.  ccsli.;  L.  D.,  c. 


"  C.C.,6e.69:L.D.,c.;a.A.V.,ii. 
"  GerhaTd.FlUgelge8ta1kii,Taf.ji.6. 
"  C.  D.,  H,  2*1 :  A.  Z..  1832.  246. 
"  O.  B.  v.,  41.  281. 
"  Gerhard,  Fliig.-lgcbtalten,  if.  Hi. 
"  B.  A.  B.,  810,  864. 
"  Bev.  Arch.,  18.M,  p.  456. 
"  Ibid. :  B.  A.  N.,  V.  28. 
•■  Hem.   Acad.    Pont.,    4ta.,   1845 ; 
A,  ivii.  1846,415-417. 
"  Creaier.  Gall.  8. 
"  Rev.  Arch.,  1.  c. 
»  IWd.;  B.  A.  N.,  v.  28. 
A.  N-  T. 


'  Ibid. 


1.  A.  N., 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


Glazed  Toees  —  Bntijecta  continaed  —  Herolo  l^euda  —  The  Berakkid — Altic 
legends— The  Theaeid—TbeKadmeld-legend  of  OidipouB—Tbebaid—Variou) 
Theban  legends  —  Myth  of  Atbamas  —  Legends  of  Noithero  Greece  —  Argo- 
nantto  expedition  —  Kaljdonian  bosr  —  Eephallenaio  traditions — BtlleropKon 
-~Pereeid  —  Felc^teid  —  Dloaoaii  —  EeDtBiinnnDchi&  —  Minotaur  —  Hyperbo- 
rean Icgeods  —  Fhrygian  legends  —  Orpheus  and  Einrydike  —  Troika  —  Ante- 
Utnnerica — Homerica — Poet-Homerlca — Unideotified  subjects — The  Noatoi 
— Odysse;  —  Telegoniad  —  Oresteid  —  Semi-mjlhie  period  —  HiBlorical  sub- 
jects —  Beligious  riles  —  Civil  life  —  The  Palaistra  —  Peutathlou  —  Dramatia 
■ubjects — Banquets — War — Immoral  ecencs — Temples — Animals — Belstlon 
of  thembject  toHellenio  literature  —  Bomerio  poems  —  Aithiopika — Cjclio 
poems — Eypria  —  Nostoi — Telegouia  —  Hesiod's  poems — Thebaid — Poems 
of  Bteischoros — Bpig^rams  and  fables — Threni — Oresteid — Emblems,  attri- 
butes, oostume  —  Eipression  —  Bcener;  or  adjoncta. 

Having  thus  detailed  the  subjects  of  vases  with  regard  to  the 
principal  gods  who  figure  on  tliem,  we  will  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  heroic  legends  from  which  others  were  taken. 

Commenciiig  with  the  heroic  cycle,  the  most  important  and 
fertile  in  events,  if  not  the  first  in  point  of  time,  is  the  Herakleid, 
which  occurs  on  vases  of  all  ages,  and  ofEers  an  extensive  series 
of  exploits  of  Heraklee,  from  his  birth  to  his-  apotheosis.  He 
is  seen  carried  by  Hermes,  or  nursed  by  Hera,  amidst  several 
of  the  deities  of  Olympus,  or  strangling  the  serpents  in  his 
cradle,  Throoghout  his  labours,  and  the  parerga,  although 
often  alone  he  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  his  friend  lolaos, 
or  by  Hermes  and  Athene.'  He  is  beheld  in  the  forests  of 
Mount  Kithairon,*  where  he  has  descended  from  his  chariot,* 
and  stmngliug  the  lion  of  Nemea,*  which  he  subsequently  fiays' 
in  the  cavern.     He   is  represented   destroying  the  Lernaian 


•  For  Hvrokl*^!,  see  C.  C,  p.  3ti  and 
foil. 

'  B.  A.  B.,  992,  993;  C.  F,  77,  80, 
90,  109 1  M.  O^  ii.  iii.  2, 2  a,  ii.  vii,  2  b, 
xlvi.  I  a,  xlvii.  2  a ;  M.  Bt.,  xxvii. 

*  B.  A.  B.,  1040,  oczxxviii.;  0.  H., 
211;  M.  O.,  ii.  lii.  3h;  O.  A.  V.,  Ixiiv. 


loiv,  oiiiTiii,  oiixix.  cxcrii. ;  T.,  iv. 
xiui.;  G.  A.  v.,  olixxiii.  cii.;  V.  C, 
pi.  iiiiv.  2 ;  V.  L.,  i.  iciii. :  G.  E.  T. ; 
xi.  D. .-  C.  D.,  265-70 ;  M.  B.,  iiv. 
iTiii. ;  M,  I.,  Ixxiix. ;  M.  G.,  ii,  tav,  x, 
2a;  G.  A.  V,,  cxeii.;  Mon.,  vi,  xxvii. 
'  G.  A.  v.,  cixxii. 
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Hydra,'  after  descending  either  from  his  chariot '  or  from  his  horse; 
crusliing  its  head  with  his  clab^  or  barcing  it  tvith  torches,* 
whilti  a  scorpion  or  land-crah  endeavours  to  bite  his  heel.  The 
subjugation  of  the  Eretan  bull,'  which  he  ties  with  cords/  and 
the  capture  of  the  Erymanthian  boar,  especially  the  scene  of 
bringing  it  back  to  Enrystheue,  who  throws  himself  in  trepida- 
tion into  the  pitho»,  are  often  depicted.'  He  is  also  seen  receiving 
the  belt  from  Antiope,*  and  fighting  with  the  Amazons.*  Of 
rarer  occurrence  are  tlie  taking  of  the  stag  of  Mount  Kerynitis, 
in  spite  of  the  protection  of  Artemis ;'"  the  destniction  of  the 
Stymphalian  birds,",  either  with  his  club  or  sling;  the  capture 
of  the  horses  of  Diomed ; "  the  slaying  of  Bnsiris,'*  and  of 
Geryon,"  who  ia  represented  as  three  warriors,  and  sometimes 
winged,"  or  with  a  triple  head ;  '*  the  driving  away  of  the  oxen ;" 
and  the  contest  with  Eryx  in  Sicily.'*  In  the  scene  with  the 
Heftperides,  they  are  represented  guarding  the  tree,  assisted  by 
the  serpent  Ladon,"  which  sometimes  has  a  double  head.  On 
some  vases  the  Hesperides  aid  in  gathering  the  apples,^  on 
others  Herakles  supports  the  orb  of  heaven  while  Atlas  seeks 
the  tree."     The  contest  with  Achelous  for  the  ban  1  of  Dejanira 


370. 


Booles.  An.  Brnx,  viL  No.  8 ;  a  D., 
D.  M.,  ii.  UxT. ; 
1862, 


'  Hon.,  Si.  zlri. 
G.  A.  v.,  lOT. 

•  O.  A.   V^  eiliiil 
B.228;  M.I.,xcix.7. 

•  Boulez.  Ao.  Brax.,  vii.  8;  H.,  iii. 
xlvi. 

•  T.,  ii.  It.  24 ;  A.,  1845,  pi.  o. ;  V.  G., 
xi.;  H.  A.I..L;  G.A.V.scii.;  T.,  v. 
60;  V.L.,  iLxxi.L37;B.,1834,p.241; 
V.  F..  ocdxiv.  ooolxxTi ;  C.  D.,  279-282 ; 
U.  B..  viu.  liii.;  Bt.,  zir.;  B.  A.  B., 
630,  906;  A.  Z.,  1852,  b.  23S. 

•  H.  G.,  il.  xxxviii. 

'  0.  F.,  81 ;  G.  A.  V.,  xovii.  oixxt,  ; 
BtG.,  ii.  lL2a;  V.F.,  ooiiix.-ociiil.; 
M.  P.,  xii. ;  A.  Z..  1 817,  B.  24  • ;  B.  A.  B., 
613,  617,  688.  B53,  655;  A.  Z.,  1852, 
1.234,  boM;  M.  I.,  liiiT. 

•  V.  F.,  xcviii.  ocxli. ,-  M.  B.,  ri.  v. ; 
A.  Z,  1846,  6.  287 ;  B.  A.  B.,  622, 631 ; 
M.  A.  U.  H.,  xzxiz. 

•  V.  P,  oolvii. ;  D.,  liT.  Iv. ;  C.  D., 
283,  293 ;  St™  xIt.  ;  B.  A.  B.,  275-77, 


"  G.  A.  v.,  oi.  c. 

"  G.  A.  v.,  otI.,  or  pigmj  and  cmue ; 
M.P.,  ¥iii. ;  0.  D.,  278 :  T.,  ii.  18. 

'■  T.,  ii  19,  30 :  B.,  1843.  59. 

"  M.  a,  xxiYiii;  V,405;  a  B., 
xxriii. ;  0.  T,  C,  nil. ;  C.  D.,  306 ; 
H.  B.,  xii.'  Kuvlii. ;  IeL  L.  xc ;  H.,  Tiii. 

"  G.  A.  v.,  dy.  OYii  orHi.  dTii.  ; 
B.  A.  B..  1592;  H.  O.,  ii.  zcTiii.  1  a; 
B.,  1834,  p.  241 ;  A,  Z.,  1846,  p.  S42 ; 
1S52,  B.  251;  D.  L.,  tuI;  A.,  1834, 
p.69,pLc;  C.F,85,88. 

"  C.  D^  294,  299. 

"  G.  A.  v.,  ov. :  D.  L.,  TiiL 

"  V.  G.,ixyii.;  O.  A^  x. 

"  G.  A.  v.,  ori. 

"  D'H.,  i.  127,  iii.  123;  B.,  1844, 
p.  89 ;  B.,  119 ;  V.  P.,  coixztU.  ;  D'H., 
ii.115;  M.  B.,  xii.  xixTii. 

»  G.  A.  v.,  loviii. ;  0.  D.,  307,  SOS ; 
A.  Z.,  1844,  B.  319. 

"  L  S.  V.  T^  xviL;  P.,  xL  ccilix. 
ccL ;  D'H.,  iiL  94;  B.  A.  N.,  i.  p.  126 ; 
iv.  Ut.  It. 
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is  hj  no  means  an  uDosoal  salgect  on  th«  early  TaBOs ;  the 
river^od  is  generally  represented  as  a  bull  with  a  human  head,* 
as  described  by  Sophokles,  and  even  in  the  type  of  a  £sh.' 
The  presentation  of  his  horn  to  Jupiter  is  also  depicted.*  He- 
rakles  is  often  seen  crossing  the  sea  in  the  golden  cop ;  *  seizing 
Nereos,  who  clianges  himself  into  a  lion,  panther,  and  dolphin  ;* 
or  engaged  in  a  monomachia*  with  Triton,'  an  event  of  which 
no  notice  is  preserved  in  ancient  literature.  Not  lees  remark- 
able are,  the  supposed  contest  with  the  Moltonides,"  that  with 
the  Ligyres,*  and  tlie  death  of  the  giant  Alkyoneua,*"  in  which 
either  Tltanatos,  Death,  or  Sypnot,  Sleep,  intervenes.  The  in- 
sanity of  the  hero,  banquet,  and  destruction  of  the  &mily  of 
lole,^'  bis  delivery  by  Hermes  to  the  Lydian  Omphale,**  the 
contest  of  the  demigod  with  Hera  at  Fyloa,"  and  his  discliarg^g 
his  arrows  at  tlie  Sun,  are  also  depicted.'*  The  descent  to 
Hades,"  the  rescue  of  Alkestis,  and  of  Theseus  and  Pirithons," 
the  dragging  of  Kerberos  to  earth,  who  is  depicted  with  two 
instead  of  three  heads,"  and  the  bringing  of  the  silver  poplar 
from  Hades,"  are  also  represented,  and  are  followed  by  the 
death  of  Lyktes."  The  hero  is  also  seen  carrying  Fiuto  on  hia 
ehonlders."'  Among  the  representations  of  his  other  adveutares 
are  his  arrival  in  the  forests  of  Felion,  his  interview  with  the 
centaur  Pbolos,'*  and  Bobseqaent  fight  with  the  centaurs  As- 
boloa,  Hylaios,  and  Petraios,*'  in  which   he  appears  as  protr 


'  G.C.,  No.  92;  G.  E.  V.,xy.  ttI:    C.  F.,  88;  Mon.,  vi.  1.  iiiiii.  viii,  t.  x. 

B.  A.B.,  661,  669;  A.  Z.,  1852,8.217;  |  "  G.A.,xiT.;  UD.,816,317,B.A.I1., 
C.F..  lii.;  Tr.  E.  Hoc.  Lit.,  iii.  p.  H7.  :  1024;  V.  L.,ii.  vi. 

'  G.A.V,oiT.  "  G.A.V.,csiviL;Bull.,18SI,p.lB8. 

•  T,  It.  35  ,25 J.  "  St.,  it.  ;  B.  A.  B.,  707. 

*  G.  A.  v.,  cix. ;  M.  G,  ii.  lislv.  lb.!      »  g.  A.  V.,  cxinii. 

'  V.  O,  xxiiU. :  P.,  oor.  I      '•  A.  Z.,  1844,  a.  227. 

•  G.  A,  v.,  ciii ;  A.  Z.,  1843,  b.  ai ;        "  B.  A.  B.,  1(J36 ;  A.  Z.,  1852,  ».  234 ; 

C.  F,  78. 79 :  G.  E.  v.,  jv.  iri. ;  C.  D.,  M.  G.,  ii.  Hi.  2  a ;  B.  A.  B.,  657 ;  A.  Z.. 
299,304;  B.  A.  N.,  L  p.  118;  B  A.  B.,  1853,  a.  890;  O.  A.  V.,  xl.  xcvii.  cixii. 
607 :  A,  Z,  1852,  e.  234 ;  M.  A.  U.  M.,  cm.  ixxii. ;  V.  P.,  cxiivi ;  C.  D..  65, 
xL;  A.Z.,  1853, 1.399;  O.  H.,  31.  310,  311;  A.  Z.,  1843,  Taf.  iL  8.177; 

'  G.  A.  v.,  cxi. :  V.  O.,  waui ;  A.  Z.,    Mon.  vi.  t.  iiitL  viii.  t.  ii. 
1852,  (.230;  H.  G.,  ii.  xUv.  2  a,  b.  !      <•  D.  M..  iL  liiL;  Z«-us  Ba..ilim«  UD>1 

*  IVH.,  iv.  50;  B.,  1843,  78;  CD.,    Hennil«H   Ejilliiiikos,   4to.  Berl.   1817, 
319;  T,iT.(ii)2.  Wiiickelmann,  Feste;  V.  F.,  cviii;  St, 

■  B,  1842,  p.  29.  xliL 

'•T.,lt20,I.,l,xxxiTii.I0;M.r.,o.;        '•  P.,  iv.  ivi. 
Jahn,  Saab.  GeaeU.,  Nuv.  1853 ;  A.  Z.,       »  D.  M.,  ii.  s. ;  P.,  ii.  104. 
1833,  8.  237 ;  A.,  183.1,  p.  303,  pi.  o.  "  G  A.  V.,  on. ;  T.,  v.  (i  )  51. 

"  Bull.,  1846,p.6fi;G.  A.  V^oilv.;  '      «  D.  M  ,  i  Ixviii.;  ICH.,  ii.  124;  B., 
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agoiliet;  tl»e  insolence  of  Neraos  to  Dejanira,  Rnd  the  death  of 
that  centaur  ID  presence  of  Oileus;'  the  eupposed  contest  with 
Lyk^n;*  the  capture  of  the  Kerkopes,  or  thievish  elves  of 
Kptiesns;^  the  boxing-match  with  Eryx ;  his  bathing  at  the 
liot-springB  of  Sicily  or  Thermopylie  ;*  his  wrestling-match  with 
the  Libyan  AntaioB;*  the  death  ofKakoe;*  his  fishing  with  bis 
club ; '  hia  connection  with  Glenos,*  and  with  Telephos ;  ■  and  the 
oaci-ifice  of  a  hull ;  his  contest  with  ttie  sons  of  Hippothoon, 
the  Ohimaiia,  Bumris,  and  his  presence  at  the  birth  of  Athene.'"- 
In  the  AmazoQomachia,"  or  battle  with  tlie  Atnazons,  He* 
re1{le.s  aided  by  lolaos,  appears  on  the  earlier  vasen  as  the 
protagonist  in  the  contest.'^  The  single  combat  with  Kyknos,'? 
iu  which  Ueraklea  is  assisted  by  Alinerva  and  Eyknos  by  Ares, 
while  their  father  Jupiter  intervenes  between  the  heroes,  is  by 
110  means  nncommon  on  the  earlier  vases.  His  Trojan  expe- 
dition anH  adventure  with  Hesione  are  also  represented.'*  We 
likewise  find  tlie  contest  with  Apollo  for  the  tripod  at  Delphi,'* 
in  which  the  god,  aided  by  Athene  and  Artemis,  bears  off  the 
prize,  whilst  the  Pythia  beholds  the  contest  from  the  shrine ; " 
the  rape  of  Auge  ;  the  birth  of  Telephos  and  his  unrture  by  the 
hind ; ",  the  reconciliation  with  Apollo  ;**  Herakles  Musegetes" 

lUS,  p.  10 ;  H.  O.,  ii.  xu'ijc.  l»Ii.  la;!      '•  G.  T.  0.,  xr. ;  Cat.  Vaa.  Brit.  Miu., 
G.  A.  V.,ciU. ;  G.  E.  V.,  xiU.;  St.,  xli.;  j  181,  56i,  673,  823. 
A.  Z.,  1S53,  s.  228,  230,247;  B.  A.  B.,  I      "  H.  G.,  ii.  Izvi.  4c;  G.  A.V.,ci¥.; 
1588.  D.  L.,  xliv. ;  G.  R  V.,  XTii. ;  P.,  olxiii. ; 

'  A.    Z„   1818,  192;    H.   Rochttto,    M.  I,  liUTii.;  T.,  i.  12,  iv.  26. 
Mem.  d'Areli.  Gomp.,  4to,  Paria,  1848,         "  T.,  i.  pi.  12 ;  D'H.,  iv.  50 ;  C.  F, 
pi.  vUi :  M.  I.,  XCY. ;  G.  A.  V.,  cxtU.  ;    83,  8i. 

n'H.,  IT.  24.  31;  M.  G.,  B.  xiviii.  Z,  "  G.  A.V.,o«i.piiii.pniT.;  M.C 
2  a ;  V.  G.,  xuiU. ;  H.  G.,  ii.  luxix.  ii.  x.  1  b ;  H.  I.,  c ;  Bull.,  1835,  p.  164 ; 
4  a;  1,  a.  X.  1-13;  P.,  civu.;  V.  F.  A.  Z.,  1852,  a.  230,234;  M.  A.  U.  M., 
ciix.;O.D.,320,82I.  Sec&boB.A.B,  xiiviii.;  A.  Z.,  18S.t,  e.  402;  H.  H.  I., 
628 :  Hon.,  vi.  t.  Ixvi.  xliv.  2. 

»  Sen  Bulijeit  of  Pollys.  '•  G.  A.,  xl. ;  B.  A.  B,.  1018. 

'  G.A.V.,ci.:  B.,1S43,  p.  65;  A.Z.,  "  M.  G.,  ii.  iiii  1  a,  Ixxiv.  2  a; 
1843,  i.  140 ;  B.,  1830,  p.  95 ;  Duo  de  '  G.  A.  V.,  lir:  oxivi. ;  G.  A.  V.,  ciiv.  2, 
Serra  di  Valao,  lllaBtraziona  d'un  Vasa  204 ;  B.,  1846,  97 ;  Curlius  HeraUfs, 
Fittilo,  1830,  p.  95;  Y.V.,  cliiiii.;  iii.  4to,  BerUn,  1852;  K.,  i.  ix.;  C.n.,313, 
88;  CD,  315.  314;  St.,  xv.;   B.  A.  B.,  979;   C.  M, 

'  Millin.   lutT..  p.  xiv. ;   G.  A.  V.,    33,  34 :  D.  L.,  iv,  t. 
oxixiv.  '      '■  A.  Z.,  1852,  a.  240  ;  M.  I.,  lixiviit.; 

'  A.  Z.,  1852,  B.  234;  G.  A.  V.,  Ixx,  V.  G.,  xxx.;  B.  A.  R.,  ItMWI,  659;  A.  Z., 
oxiii.  cxiv. ;  V.  G.,  ixxi.  ,  1852,  s.  2*7 ;  T.,  v.  <i.)  52,  .13 ;  A.  Z., 

•  M.  G.,  U.  i¥i.  2  a.  '  1852,  a.  229.  234 ;  C.  F.,  88. 

=  ChtUtie,  Etr.  Va  e»,  PI.,  xii.  I      "  D'H.,  iT.  xiiv.         '•  V.  D.  C.  xL 

'  B..1832.134.  •  V.F.,olxxi.  "  M.  G.,U.xl.  la;  G.  A.  V.,  IxriiLB; 
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playing  tbe  lyre  of  Apollo,  haviDg  been  instructed  by  Linos, 
or  BODDdiDg  the  double  ilut«  in  company  with  Hermes  and  the 
faithful  lolaos.'  As  a  sabordinate,  Herakles  assists  iu  the  Ai^o- 
naatio  expedition ;  performs  the  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  Cliryse,' 
in  LemnoB ;  and  mixes  in  the  grand  and  terrible  fight  of  the 
gods  and  giants.^  On  many  vases  be  is  allied  with  Dionysoe  and 
the  followers  of  that  god.  He  is  often  seen  reposing  with  the  god 
of  wine;*  or,  when  overcome  by  excess,  robbed'  of  his  bow 
and  arrows  by  the  Sileni,  whom  be  pursues.  At  other  times  h^ 
has  penetrated  to  the  regions  of  the  Hyperborean<),*  and  brings 
back  the  golden  olira  There  is  also  depicted  his  marriage  with 
lole;'  his  interriew  with  Bejanirs,^  who  holds  up  the  young 
Hyllos;*  the  delivery  of  the  poisoned  tunic  by  Lich&s;'°  and 
the  immolation  of  the  hero  upon  the  burning  pyre  ofOita," 
the  satyrs  looking  on,  while  the  immortal  portion  of  the  demi- 
god ascends  to  heaven  in  the  car  of  Jove,"  driven  either  by  his 
favourite  Pallas  Athene,  or  by  Nib^.  Ou  the  oldest  vases  he  is 
accompanied  iu  his  a«:ent  by  Apollo,  Dionysos,  and  Hermes," 
and  IB  generally  introduced  into  Olympus'*  in  a  qnadriga. 
This  is  followed  by  the  marriage  of  Herakles  and  Athene,"  or 
Hebe,'*  and  the  repose  of  the  demigod  with  his  mother  Alkmena 
in  Elysium."  Zeus,  Athene,  and  Herahles,"  form  another  scene 
in  Olympus. 

Herakles  also  appears  in  scenes  of  an  import  difficult  to 
interpret  Thus  he  is  seen  standing  with  his  protectors, 
Hermes  and  Atheue,"   or   with   Zeus,'*   ho'ding  a  Inw,  and 


V.L.,U.Tii.:  D-H,  iii.31;  V.F..  ccic; 
a.  T.  0^  XT. ;  A.  Z.,  1852,  e.  23*. 

'  M^iv.  li.;  V.  L^ii.  xiU. 

»  V.  I^  i.  uiii. 

•  G.  A.  V,  IwwiT.;  M.,  m.  I,  1  ft. 

•  G.  A.  V,  UX.-JS.,  lxii.-lix. 

'  T.,  iU.87:  V.  G.,  XXXV.;  B.A.B., 
1S90. 

•  H.  O.,  ii.  liU.  1  «,  1 :  A.  Z.,  1SS3, 
■.400. 

'  B.  A.  B.,  lOie. 

•  A.  Z^  1848,  a.  223. 

•  G.  A.  v.,  cxvi. 

"  B.,  1845,  p.  37 ;  A.  Z.,  1852,  b.  238. 

"  M.,lv,ili.;B.,  1816,100;  G.A.  v., 
xxxi.  00.  p.  52,  n.  97;  V.  I..,  xxxtv.; 
D-H.,  it.  39;  A.  Z.,  1842,  a.  248. 

"  D'H.,  Ui.  52. 

"  M.  G,.  U.  li.  1  b ;   a  A.  V.,  cii. 


oxixTi.  oxxxtU.  oxsxix.  oxii.;  D.  H., 
riii. ;  V.  G.,  MXTi. ;  M.  G.,  Ixxxit. 
B.,  1845,  p.  21 ;  M.  G..  u.  Tii. 
xriii.;  B..  1844,  p.  37;  C.  D.,  327-32. 

"'  G.  A.  v.,  cixviii.  oxliii.  cxM.  viL; 
V.  D.  C,  XXV.;  C  M.,  36,  87;  B.,  1844, 
^  37 ;  V.  F.,  coviii.  ocx.-xi.-xxii.  coxvii. 

»  M.G,  ii.  xxiTii  liT.2a;G.A.V., 

■  G.  A.  v.,  cxxxv. ;  V.  L.,  ii.  li. ;  P., 

O,  A.,  XV, ;  B,  A.  B,,  6U.\  706 ; 
A.  Z.,  1853, 8.  402 ;  M   I.,  Ixxxii. 

"  a.  A.  v.,  oxiiii. 

"  T.,  i.  22,  ii.  22;  G.  A.  V.,  cxli; 
I.  e.,  T.  T.,  iiiv. ;  A.  Zt  1847,  b.  2*«  ; 
1848,  ■.  220 ;  A.  Z.,  1852,  bs.  £34,  288. 

»  O.  A.  V,,  fuliii. 
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arrows;'  seated  on  a  folding  stool,  oUadiea,  under  a  tree,*  or 
reposing  on  the  ground  in  preeence  of  Athene,  and  having 
behind  hina  a  vine;'  crowned  hj  Nike,*  or  Hermes;'  re- 
ceiving a  libation  from  Athene,*  and  attending  on  her 
chariot ; '  performing  his  supposed  expiation ;  *  playing  on 
the  lyre,*  or  on  the  flnt« ; "  present  amidst  warriors ; "  carry- 
ing DionysoB ;  '*  in  a  contest  with  Poseidon ;  "  received  by 
Poltys  and  Erechthena ;  '*  and  with  Dionysos,  Athene,  Area, 
and  HermPB."  His  decision  between  Virtue  and  Pleasure,"  is 
also  supposed  to  be  represented.  Tlie  bust  only  of  the  god  is 
sometimes  seen ; "  and  he  is  also  parodied  as  a  pigmy  destroy- 
ing the  cranes."  He  appears  in  certain  scenes  as  a  subordinate, 
in  connectionwith  Hermes  and  Athene,"  or  Nike,"  with  Kreon, 
Ismene,  Antigone,  and  Haimon ;"  in  an  interview  with  Silenos,** 
or  intermingled  with  Bacchantes,*'  accosted  by  Zeus,**  and  in  a 
symposium  with  Dionysos,*'  and  with  Poseidon  and  Palaimon.** 
The  other  mytha  of  the  heroic  cycle  have  been  classed  by 
Mnller  according  to  their  local  origin,  and  of  these  the  Attio 
are  the  first  in  importance,  and  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
number.  Of  legends,  peculiarly  Athenian,  the  adventures  of 
the  daughters  of  Eekrops,  such  as  Herse,  belong  to  the  myth 
of  Hermes ;  the  birth  of  Erichthonios  to  that  of  Athene ;  the 
rape  of  Oreithyia  by  Boreas,  to  that  of  the  Winds.  Tereua  and 
Prokne  m-cur  on  very  few  vases,  if  at  all ;  and  the  amour  of 
Aithra  and  Poseidon  has  been  mentioned  when  speaking  of  that 
deity.  'But  the  adventures  of  Theseus,  especially  the  death  of 
the  Minotaur,  are  portrayed  at  all  epochs  of  the  art,  more 
especially  on  vases  of  the  finest  workmanBhip,  apparently  the 

'  G.  A.  Vt  cIliL  "  P.,  tiv.  "  C.  0^  95. 

•  T.,  iv.  (ii.)22;  O.  A,  V.,  cxxxiiL;        "  A.  Z.,   1816,  Tat  xiiix^  e.  233; 
A.  Z.,  1B52,  B.  23-1.  '  A.  Z.,  1853,  a.  101. 

'  B,,  1837,  p.  53;  A,  1834,  p.  33*;  j  "  B.A.  B.,  S76. 

G.  C,  c. ;  G.  A.  v.,  cila                          ]  "  A.,  1832,  pi.  F.  p.  .?J9. 

'  V.  F.,  IxL  UU.                                     j  "  M.  G.,  ii.  Ixvi.  3  o. 

•  D.  Mt  111.  xlL :  G.  Ot  o.  :  I.  P.,  v. ;  "  D.  M.,  i.  liiii. ;  T.,  li.  iviil. 
T.,  iMviii. ;  D'H.,  iii.  49;  T.,  ii.  21.  "  O.  T.  C,  Tiii. 

•  Christie,  PI.,  IT. :  D'H.,iii.i9.  ••  C.D„322;  A. Z.,1852,bb. 231,288. 
'  C.  M.,  35;  M.  G,  ii.  ii.  "  B.,  1838,  p.  120. 

■  Pt  ocliivii.  "  B.  A.  Bt  1530. 

•  B.  A.  B.,  665;  M.  I.,  xcii.;  V.  L.,        "  C.  C,  101. 
ii.Tii.  "  B.  A.  B.,  1028. 

">  B.,  1838,  p.  10 ;  Mt  iv.  li. ;  V.  L.,        "  B.  A.  B.,  676 ;  0.  Bt.,  p.  28.    For 
li.  iiii.  I  maiiy  bubjeota,  cf.  C.  C,,  pp.  3ii-57. 

"  A.Z.,  18I6.P.  310;  V.  L,i.  xxiv.  ■      "  CM.  Vsb.  Brit.  Mu».,  581. 
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produce  of  tfae  Athenian  potteries,  and  were  possibly  ropied 
from  some  work  of  high  renown. 

Tbeee  ezploit<3  formed  the  argument  of  a  cycle  of  ad  venture, 
called  tite  Theseid,  modelled  upon  the  Herakleid.  The  whole 
cycle  19  not  represented,  bnt  there  ie  enough  to  show  the  high 
antiquity  of  many  portions  of  the  mythoe ;  which,  however,  are 
also  found  mixed  up  w  ith  other  Athenian  traditions  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Hermes  and  Herse,  of  Boreas  and  Oreithyia,  of  Heos 
and  Eephalos,  and  of  the  birth  of  Erichthonios.  The  labours 
of  the  hero  often  form  a  series  of  decorations  for  cops,  which 
follows  the  order  of  his  march  through  the  isthmns  to  Athens. 
The  first  is  the  subject  of  Aigeus  consulting  the  oracle  of 
Themis.'  Theseus  ia  then  represented  discoTering  the  sword 
and  belt ; '  bending  the  pine-tree,  and  destroying  Sinis  the 
pine-bender,^  Next  are  depicted  bis  amour  witli  the  daughters 
of  Sinis,*  the  destruction  of  the  bow  or  boar  of  Kiomyon,*  and 
the  interference  of  the  Nymph  Phaia ;  the  wrestling-match 
with  Eerkyon ;  *  the  destruction  of  the  robber  Polypemon  or 
Damastes,  called  Prokrouates,^  or  the  stretcher,  whom  he  slays 
with  a  pdekys,  on  his  own  bed ;  the  contest  with  Skiron,^  whom 
he  hurla  down  the  rugged  rocks  to  the  gigantic  tortoise  at  their 
feet ;  the  amour  of  the  demigod  with  the  daughter  of  Skiron ; 
the  recognition  of  Theseus  by  the  aged  Aigeus  *  and  Foseidoo ; '" 
the  capture  of  the  bull  of  Marathon ; "  the  departure  of  The- 
seus to  destroy  the  Minotaur,''  whom  on  one  vase  Fasipha^  ia 
seen  nursing,'^  and  whom  he  slays  with  the  aid  of  Ariadne  '*  in 
the  presence  of  Miuos ;  his  marri^e  with  Ariadne  at  Delos,'* 
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and  her  abandonment;  bis  friendshiil  with  Firithoos,*  and 
death  of  that  hero ;  the  grand  Eentauromachia  at  the  nnptials 
of  Pirithoos,  in  which  the  Lapitba  are  aided  by  Herakles;"  the 
death  of  Kaineiis;'  the  expedition  to  Troizene  to  carry  off 
Helen,  or  Korone ;  *  the  invaeioD  of  Athens  by  tlie  Skytbes, 
with  the  Amazons,  Deinomache,  and  Fhilonoe/  and  victory  of 
the  Athenians;*  the  hero  attacking  Ilippolyte  and  Deino- 
mache ;  ^  Euphnrbos,  and  Melosa ;  his  entrance  into  The- 
miskyra ; '  the  death  of  Antiope  on  her  abduction  by  the  two 
friends;"  their  descent  to  Hades  to  carry  off  Persephone; 
their  capture  by  the  Furies ; '"  and  the  story  of  Hippolytoe." 

Belonging  to  Attic  myths  are  tlie  rape  of  Eepbalos,  who  is 
home  off  by  Heos,"  in  presence  of  Kallimaehos,'*  and  sometimes 
has  at  his  side  the  dog  Lailape;  "  the  death  of  Prokris,"  and 
the  fate  of  Prokne.'*  An  often  repeated  subject  is  Boreas  hearing 
off  Oreithyia  from  the  altar  of  Athene,  under  the  olive  in  the 
Erechtheum,  while  Herse  and  Fandrosos  stand  astonished.^' 
The  birth  of  Erichtlionius ; "  the  water-drawing  at  the  fountain 
of  Kallitrhoe;"  Ion  and  Kreusa,"  and  Pandora,''  occur  less 
frequently. 

Tlie  vases  of  later  style  present  a   few   adventures  of  the 
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Bceotian  hero  Eadmiis,  forming  the  Kadmeid.  The  hero  is 
represented  killing  the  dragoD  of  Ares,  which  giiaided  the 
fountain  of  Birke,  in  the  presence  of  Harmonia,  Aphrodite,  and 
satyrs;'  or  of  P(»eidon,  Demeter,  Apollo,  Artemis,  Athene, 
Nik^,  Ismene,  and  Thebe.  Athene  delirers  to  Kadmos  the 
Btone  with  which  he  killed  the  dragon.'  The  hero  ie  also  seen 
at  the  games  of  Fentheus.  The  adventures  of  Semele  belong 
to  the  cycle  of  Zeus ;  and  those  of  Orion  are  found  oq  only 
one  Tase.^  The  story  of  Oidipous,  commencing  with  Laios 
bearing  off  Ghrysippos,*  is  found  on  some  vases  of  the  oldest 
style,  in  which  Oidipous  is  seen  discovered  by  the  herdsman 
Euphorbos,'  and  solving  the  enigma  of  the  Sphinx,'  by 
stabbing  the  monster ; '  while,  upon  the  latest  of  all,  the  tragic 
arguments  of  Euripides  and  Sophokles  occur, — siich  as  Oidipous 
at£oton(H;'  perhaps  Etookles  and  Polynikes ; *  his  tomb;  the 
expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,"*  and  the  scene  with 
Axiokeisa  and  Mauto." 

Several  subjects  are  derived  from  the  Thebaid,  and  principally 
from  the  earlier  incidents :  snch  as  the  departure  of  Amphia- 
raos  in  his  chariot,  drann  by  the  horses  KnUopn"  and  Kalti- 
phora,  and  with  his  charioteer  Baton ;  his  farewell  to  his  wife 
Eriphyle,^*  the  young  Adrasto!>,  and  Alkmaion,"  a  scene  which 
is  often  repeated ;  '*  or  else  he  ia  repreeeuted  with  Tydeus, 
Adrastos,  Deianira,"  and  Eriphyle ; "  especially  in  the  scene 
m  which  the  last  ia  bribed  with  the  necklace.'*  There  are  also 
the  quarrel  of  Amphiaraoa  and  Adraatos ;  '•  an  interview 
between  Antigone  and  Ismene;**   the  death  of  Eriphyle;^' 
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the  meeting  of  Admetoe  and  Alkestis ;  *  and  a  figure,  enp- 
posed  to  be  Dirke ;  *  Periklymenos  and  T^eus  killing 
iBmene* 

Anotber  Theban  legend,  wliich  sometimes  appears  on  vaseB, 
is  the  death  of  Pentheus  by  the  bands  of  his  mother.*  The 
story  of  Aktaion  °  must  also  be  regarded  as  Tbeban.  No 
subjects  from  the  Epigoniad  are  known.  Of  the  local  myths 
of  Helle  or  Theophnne,  and  the  fall  of  Phrixos,  that  part  only 
ii  feea  which  represents  Helle  crossing  the  sea ;  *  for  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  ram,'  appears  now  to  be 
more  probably  the  sacrifice  made  by  Oinomaoa  previous  to  liia 
fatal  race  with  Pelops.  Amongst  the  traditions  assigned  to 
Northern  Greece,  the  Fhenean  legend  of  Alkestis  is  part  of  the 
mythos  of  the  Herakleid.  One  vase  only,  and  that  of  Eti'oscan 
style,  represents  the  pnrfing  of  Admetos  and  Alkestis.*  Of 
the  legends  of  Phthiotis,  the  Aehilleld  is  only  an  episode  of  the 
Troica,  and  so  closely  coanected  with  those  legends,  that  it 
is  preferable  to  lefer  it  to  that  head.  Of  the  .SItolian  traditions, 
the  hunt  of  the  Ealydoiiiau  boar  is  described  elsewhere. 

The  Argonautic  Expedition,  the  great  naval  epos  of  Greece, 
which  had  formed  the  suliject  of  the  strains  of  Orpheus,  and  of 
which  there  is  so  detailed  an  account  in  the  dry  poem  of 
Apollonius  Rhodiiis,  occurs  only  on  vases  of  a  late  age  and 
style, — the  incidents  having  apparently  been  derived  from  such 
parts  of  the  subject  as  had  been  dramatised.  Hence  they  are 
limited  to  the  later  adventures, — such  as  Jason  trying  his  lance; 
Tiphys  building  the  Argo  ;*  the  sacrifice  of  Lemnos ;  '*  the 
landing  of  the  Argonauts  on  the  coast  of  Mysia ; "  Philoktetes 
bitten  by  the  serpent;'*  the  loss  of  Hylas;"  tho  victory  of 
Pollux  over  Amykos ;  the  chasing  of  the  harpies  from  the  tables 
of  Phineus  '*  by  the  Boreads ;   Jason  charming  the  serpent,'* 
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ftnd  swallowed  hj  it;^  the  Dioskouri,  aided  hj  the  enchant- 
meuia  of  Medea,  destroying  the  Kretaa  giant  Tatos ;  *  Jason's 
marriage  with  Medea ; '  the  retura  to  the  conrt  of  Pelias 
with  the  golden  fleece ;  *  the  boiliDg  of  the  ram  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Felias  and  his  daughters ;  ^  the  forcible  dragging 
of  old  Felias  to  the  caldron;  the  renewal  of  Jason's*  youth. 
The  death  of  the  children  of  Medea,  and  her  escape  in  the 
chariot  of  winged  dragons ;  with  all  the  tragic  incidents  which 
befell  Uie  family  of  Kreon,  are  found  as  the  ai^uments  of 
a  Ereonteia.'  The  most  important  and  most  frequently  re- 
peated legend  is  the  great  hunt  of  the  Knlydonian  boar,  which, 
when  depicted  in  its  fullest  form,  has  the  names  of  all  the 
hunters  and  dogs,*  or  with  those  of  persons  not  recorded.*  The 
preparation  for  the  hunt ;  **  the  destruction  of  the  animal,  in 
which  scene  an  ape  once  appears ; "  and  the  carrying  of  it 
home  ;  **  Feleus  and  Atalanta  ^^  wrestling  for  the  skin ;  Mopsos, 
£lytio8,  and  other  heroes,  acting  as  umpires  at  the  funeral  rites 
of  Pelias,  after  the  sacrifice  of  the  boar ; "  the  ill-starred 
Meleagros  and  Atalanta,"  and  her  supposed  change  into  a 
lioness,"  are  occasionally  represented  on  tlie  Tases. 

Of  the  traditions  assigned  to  Eephallenia  that  of  the  epony- 
mous hero  Eepbalo8,an  Attic  rather  than  aEephallenian  tradition, 
is  part  of  the  story  of  Heos,  or  the  Morn ;  whilst  of  the  Thracian 
legends  that  of  Lykourgos  destroying  his  family,  in  consequence 
of  insanity  inflicted  by  Dionysos,  helongs  to  the  arguments  of 
the  tragedians,  or  to  the  adventures  of  Diony^os.^'     The   de- 
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struction  of  Orpheus  by  the  Tliracian  women,*  and  his  descent 
to  Hadee  to  rescue  Eurydike/  are  a  part  of  the  Ai^nantica; 
under  which  will  also  be  fouud  the  Corinthian  legends  of  Medea. 
Thamyris,  who  belongs  to  another  Tiffaciaa  story,  is  seen  playing 
on  the  lyre  in  the  company  of  the  Muses.^ 

The  vase-painters  hare  rarely  selected  the  adrentores  of  the 
hero  Bellerophon,  though  he  was  so  intimately  connected  with 
Corinth,  the  site  of  the  oldest  potteries.  Belleropbon,  aided  by 
his  son  Fisander,*  destroys  the  Chimaira.  On  many  vases,  in- 
deed, the  winged  Pegasos  is  found,  and  sometimes  more  than  one ; 
but  on  the  oldest  ones,  "the  hero  kills  the  Chimaira  with  a  club, 
like  Herakles;  if,  indeed,  these  figures  do  not  represent  Herakles 
and  lolaus  destroying  the  monster  according  to  another  version 
of  the  legend.  On  later  vases  Bellerophon  is  aided  in  the 
same  enterprise  by  the  Lycians.'  The  most  usual  scenes  are 
the  delivery  of  the  letter  to  lobatea,*  the  spearing  of  the 
Chimaira'  by  Bellerophon  mounted  upon  Pegasos,  and  the  death 
of  the  perfidious  Alphesiboia,^  who  falls  from  the  winged  steed. 
In  one  case  he  kills  a  stag,*  at  the  marriage  with  Philonoe.'* 

Few  Argive  representations,  except  that  of  the  Danaids  in 
the  under-world,  and  the  rare  tradition  of  the  mad  Proitids^' 
at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  are  given  on  vases.  To  Delphic  tra- 
ditions, besides  representations  of  the  local  deities,  must  be 
assigned  tlie  death  of  Archemoros,  and  the  origin  of  the  Nemean 
games."  The  principal  incidents  of  the  Perseid  are  the  golden 
shower,"  Akrisios  measuring  the  chest  for  Danae ;"  Danae  with 
her  son  opening  the  chest  on  their  arrival  at  Seriphos ;" 
Perseus  receiving  the  winged  helmet,  the  harpe,  and  kibim 
from  Athene,"  or  the  Naiads,"  his  flight  through  the  air  and 
rencontre  with  the  swan-shaped  Graiai ;"  the  death  of  Medusa,** 

'  M.  I.,  T. ;  C.  D.,  258 ;  M.  G.,  ii.  Ii. ;  [      "V.  O..  Hi.  "  V.  F.,  ccoUxi. 

G.  A.  v..  clTi. ;  B.,  1816,  8ii ;  M.  »lii  '  "  A.  Z.,  1846,  s.  285 ;  Mod.  tL  t  Tiii. 
t  iiiii  '  V.M.,5.  "  A.Z.,1846.8.286:  A.,J847,P1.M. 

'  VL  G.,  ii.  liii..  2  a;  M.,  ii.  uiu.  "  M.  B.,  ii.,  lit;  A.Z.,  1847,  i.285. 
viii.  t.  xliii.  "  V.F.,ccflivi.i  C.D.,242;  C.F.,95. 

'  T.,  i.  1,  2,  204 ;  M.,  ii.  1. ;   0.  D.,        "  M.  G.,  ii.  loii. 
246.  253.  *  G.  A.,  tHi.  "  Panorka,  Penena  nnd  die  GroiEe, 

•  B.,  1851.  p.  171 ;  M.,  iv.  xxt :  A  ,  Abbandl.  K.  Ak.  d.  BerUn.  4to,  1848, 
1851,  p.  136.  B.  2,  1 1 :  M.  M.  I .  iiiti.  ;  C.  D.,  243. 

'  T.,  i.  1 :  V.  F.,  Irii,  "  G.  A.  V.,  ocivi. ;  St.,  xiiii. :  Miut. 

'  V.  F.,  i.  Bloc.,  X.  xi.  lii. ;  B.  A.  B.,  872;  1033 ; 

'  M.G.,  ii.  ixix.  3h;  B.  A.  B.,  1022,  |  A,  1851,  p.  1 
630.614.  ! 

■•  B.  A.  B,  102. 


Chap.  TI.        OLYMPIAN  AHD  ARCADIAN  LEGENDS.  ■ioS 

And  Pegasos  or  Chrysfior*  bursting  oat  t>f  her  neck ;  the  flight 
of  the  other  Gorgons  to  Pmeidon'  to  iDform  him  of  the 
destntction  of  Medosa  ;  Perseus  showing  the  Gorgon's  head  to 
the  Satyrs ;'  his  arrival  at  the  court  of  Eepheus  ;*  the  rescue  of 
Andromeda,*  and  the  return  of  the  hero  to  Seriphos,  and 
destruction  of  Folydektes  ;'  the  lament  of  Danae.  Sometimes 
tlie  hero's  bust  alone  is  seeii/  The  Perseid  appears  as  epi- 
sodical to  many  poems,^  as  the  shield  of  Heraklee,  the  Megalai 
Doiai,  and  the  Theogoiiy.  The  defeat  of  the  army  of  Dionysoa 
connects  it  with  the  Dionysiaca.*  Athene  is  also  represented 
showing  Perseus  the  head  of  the  Gorgon"  at  the  Deikterion  of 
SamoB. 

Of  the  Pisan  or  Olympian  legends  the  most  often  represented, 
but  only  on  the  later  vases,  is  the  Pelopeid,  which  was  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  f&te  of  the  family  of  Agamemnon. 
Only  a  few  of  the  leading  incidents  are  selected ;  such  as  the 
boiling  of  the  youthful  Pelops ;"  Poseidon  bringing  Pelops"  his 
horses;'*  the  hero  swearing  with  Oinomaos  at  the  altar  of  the 
Zeus  of  Olvmpia  to  the  conditions  of  the  contest  ;'*  the  fatal 
race,  and  the  perfidy  and  death  of  Myrtilos ;"  Aphrodite  intro- 
ducing Hippodameia  after  the  victory ;  and  Pelops  receiving 
his  title  of  Plexippos,"  The  Arcadian  story  of  Hippomenes  and 
Atalanta,  and  their  metamorphosis  into  lions  is  depicted  on  a 
single  vase."  To  the  traditions  of  Amyklai  are  to  be  referred 
the  Dioskouroi,  who  are  sometimes  represented  on  vases,  although 
more  rarely  than  might  be  expected.  The  incidents  connected 
with  them  are  Leda  and  the  swan  ;'^  the  departure  of  Kastor  ;** 


'  G.  A.  v.,  lixiii. 

'  G.  A.  v.,  Ixixvui. ;  M.  G.,  ii.  Ixvi. 
i  b,  xrix.  4  a;  P.,  coxcTii.;  D'H.,  iv: 
126;  V.  F.,  Ixii. ;  D.  M ,  i[.  in.  It, 

'  M.  G.,  ii  loiL;  I.  V.  S,,  v.  T.,  xliii 

•  Ont.  Vai.  Brit.  Hns.,  801. 

'  D.  Mt  iL  ill.,  iv. ;  R.  B.,  xli. ;  C.  D., 
214,  245 ;  A.  Z.,  1848,  b.  222,  24G. 

•  Hiu.  Borb.,  T.  Ii. ;  H.,  viii.  t.  v. 
'  L.  D.,  iii.  Izxii. 

■  Hiu.  Btac.,  mi. 

'  V.  Q.,  PI.  iii. 

'•  A.,  1850,  p.  53,  PI.  A. 

"  Q.  A.  v.,  diixi. 

<■  A.  Z.,  1845,  B.  62 ;   A.  Z.,   1846, 


•  B.  A.  N,,  V,  p. 


57, 


"  A.,  K.  p.  lU,  G.;  I.  S.,  V.  T., 
XV.;  A.  Z.,  1816,  b.  253;  A.  Z.,  1S4B, 
B.  222 ;  A.  Z.,  1852,  b.  164 ;  1S53,  Taf. 
liiL-lT.;  A.,  1840,  PI.  N.  O.,  p.  173. 

"  B.,  1335,  p.  198;  M.,  iv.  xu.; 
M.,  V.  xiii. ;  Hon.,  vi.-vii.  t.  IxxL  viii.  3. 

"  A.,  xxi.  p.  145  B. 

"  B.  A.  N.,  iv.  t.  iiL 

"  M.O.,ii.iiix.;V.P.,a!xIi.:C.D., 
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»  M.  a,  ii.  liii.,  1  b;  V.  G.,  liil.; 
V.  L.,  i.  xxviii.;  M.,  ii.  xi!i.;  Hub. 
Blac,  XMi.;  St.,xi.;  0.  F.,  96;  V.  F^ 
o«ii.;  P.,  cix.;  D'H.,  iv.  43;  C.  P., 
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the  biofhers  witli  Helen;'  the  twin  brothers  monnted,*  or 
conversing  with  Helen ;^  the  hunt  of  the  Kalydouian  boar;  the 
rape  of  tfae  Leukippidai  ;*  the  qnarrel  with  the  Soreadai  ;* 
the  death  of  Eastor,*  and  of  Idas,'  and  Kik£  or  Victory 
crowning  Pollus  after  the  fight  with  Bebrykos.*  Sometimes 
the  brothers  are  seen  mounted  and  alone,*  or  as  stars  led  by 
Heos,  or  the  rosy-fingered  dawn.  They  are  also  represented  at 
Delphi." 

To  the  legends  of  Northern  Greece  belongs  the  fight  with  the 
KentauTB,  and  it  is  treated  in  two  different  manners  on  the  vases. 
In  the  older  Eentanromacbia  Herakles"  appears  as  protagonist, 
and  the  whole  story  mast  probably  be  referred  to  the  interview 
with  Pholos.  On  the  later  vases  the  Eentauromacbia  is  cou< 
nected  with  the  Tlieseid,  as  in  the  battle  with  the  Lapithai  at 
the  nuptials  of  Feirithoos.  It  is  generally  impossible  to 
identify  all  the  scenes ;  the  one  most  often  repeated  is  the 
death  of  Kaineus,*'  by  Oreios  and  Lasbolos."  Sometimes  the 
Kentanrs  burl  pines  or  rocks."  Theseus  is  frequently  distin- 
guishable in  the  meUe}^  and  isolated  scenes,  such  as  the  rape  of 
women,  often  occur." 

Either  to  the  same  locality,  or  to  Asiatic  traditions,  must  be 
referred  the  Amazonomachia,  in  which,  upon  the  oldest  vases, 
Herakles,  lolaos,  and  Telamon  appear  as  protagonists,  destroying 
the  Amazons,  Thraso,  Tozis,  Eydoime,  Tersikyle,  and 
Hypsipyle."  On  the  later  vases,  however,  the  Amazons  are 
connected  with  the  Theseid ;  their  arming  is  represented,  and 
their  great  irruption  into  Attica.    The  rt^Se  with  the  Greeks," 


'  V.L.,l.lii.;I.M.,iii.B.T.T^iIf.; 

Taf.  lis. 

CM.,  15;  T.,  T.(l)56. 

"  V.  F.,   Ixiii.;  P.,  li.  jii.  colii.; 

'M.  G.,  U   viii.  »,b;  C.  C,  120; 

C.   D.,  360,  3G3;    A.  Z.,  1817,   18*; 
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and  detaclied  iDuiddnts*  are  often  depicted,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
distinguisli  these  subjects  from  the  appearance  of  the  Amazons 
in  the  postrHomerio  part  of  the  Tiojan  war.  They  bear  the 
names  of  Scythians  and  Cimmerians.*  On  one  vase  Deino- 
machos  contends  with  Enmache.^  On  another,  Nestor  takes 
part.*  Sometimes  the  Amazons  are  depicted  in  conjunction 
with  Sirens,*  or  fighting  with  gryphons,'  in  detached  scenes,' 
like  the  combats  of  tlie  Gryphons  and  Arimaspi.*  To  the 
Isles  belong  the  legends  of  the  Minotaur  of  Crete,  the  sacrifice 
by  Minos  of  the  Cretan  bull,*  Daidalos  and  Ikaros,"  Faudrosos 
and  the  golden  dog  Lailaps,"  Minos,  Frokris  and  Pasiphae,*' 
Eephalos  and  Frokris,''  and  Talos,  and  the  Sicilian  Bii  Falici.'* 
From  the  Hyperborean  legends  are  found  tlie  suhjecta  of  Hera 
consulting  Froinetheus ;"  Prometbens  bound  to  one  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  or  to  the  Caucasus;'*  and  Epimetheus 
receiving  Pandora." 

To  Plirygia  are  to  be  referred  the  all-renowned  interview  of 
the  philosopliic  Silenos  and  the  gold-seeking  Midas;"  the 
sacrifice  of  the  ram'*  of  Helle ;  the  scene  with  Tantalos  ;*"  and 
Marsyss  instructing  Olympos."  To  Africa  belong  the  Niobids  ;'* 
Apollo  and  the  Nymph  Eyrene ;  and  the  Hesperides.** 

The  descent  of  Orpheus**  to  Hades  to  rescue  Eurydike  is  the 
subject  of  vases  of  the  later  style.    The  scene  of  Hades  shows 


95;  A.  Z.,  1S13,  a.  138;  V.  L.,  XTiii. 
XX.  xcT.;  V.  L,.ii.  XTii.;  B.  A.  N.,  i. 
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1006-1008 ;  St.,  jtixviii.;  V. F.,c][iTiti.- 
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O.  A.  v.,  di. ;  A.  Z.,  1848,  b.  220 ;  St., 
xi.;  B.  A.  B.,  870;  M.  A.  U.  M.,  xii. 

'  A.  Z.,  1817, 19*.         »  C.  M..  11. 
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not  only  Hades  and  Persephone,  but  also  the  Danaids,'  Siey- 
phos,  Theseus,  and  Peiritboos  chained  and  watched,*  Heraklss 
dragging  away  Eerberos,  and  the  Fnnw  and  Alkestis.^  On 
other  vases  are  repraeented  Ixion/  Hermes,  Eroa,  Pan,  Rhada- 
manthoB,  Tnptolemos,  Aiakos  and  Bhadatnaathos,  Acheron, 
the  Styx,'  and  Triptolemos,  Pelops  and  Myrtilos,  Ailkos,  and 
Mnnous,  Megaira,  and  the  Heraklids.*  The  punishment  of  Sisy- 
phos  is  often  repeated,'     Elysium  is  also  painted.^ 

Of  rare  occurrence  and  uncertain  locality  are  the  reputed 
scenes  of  water-drawing,  though  they  are  perhaps  Atbeniao ;' 
the  supposed  Enurchea  and  Daisa,'"  and  the  parody  of  the 
Cranes  and  Pigmies,"  probably  Hyperborean, 

The  events  of  the  Trojan  war  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  tliem  into  three  main  sections.  I,  The 
ante-Homerica,  or  events  before  the  poeme  of  Homer,  and 
especially  the  argument  of  the  Iliad,  II.  The  Homerica,  or 
events  of  the  Iliad.  III.  The  post-Homerica,  or  sequel  of  the 
story  of  the  capture  of  Ilium, 

I,  The  Ante-Homerica.  So  deeply  are  the  subjects  of  the 
war  of.  Troy  blended  with  the  whole  of  the  representations  on 
vases,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  may  not  belong  to  the 
epos.  Thus  the  golden  vine  or  kantharos  cup,  which  Hephaistos 
carries  as  a  present  to  Zeus,'"  the  seizure  of  Tithonos  by  Heos, 
or  Aurora,"  of  Gaiiymedes  by  Zeus,"  and  the  return  of  Hephaistos 
to  Olympus,"  are  all  incidents  which  precede  and  are  connected 
with  the  war.  Much  li^ht  is,  however,  thrown  upon  the  subject 
up  to  the  death  of  Achilles  by  the  vase  at  Florence,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  tliis  in  mind,  in  order  to  trace  the  connection 
of  events,  which,  with  this  aid,  may  be  stated  as  follows : — the 
ejection  of  Hephaistos  from  heaven,  and  his  reception  by 
Thetis ;  the  rape  of  Thetis  by  Peleus  from  amidst  the  Nereids," 


■  V.  F,,  ojuv. ;  M.  Bl..  ii. ;  A 
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'  M.,  i.,  ii. 
"  Sea  the  FrfHi(iii8  Vase. 
•  T.,i.  19,20;  A. Z..  1852,8. 252, 249: 
,  v.  (ii.)  72,  73;  G.  A.  V.,  clxxvii. 
:xviii-ii.-liii.-i.-ii. ;  G.  T.  C,  ix. : 
,xxxvi.;M.G..ii.  liiiiv.  1  a;  A.Z.. 
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at  the  instigation  of  Chiron,*  to  n'hom  she  ie  led  by  the  enc- 
cessful  hero ;  their  marriage  in  the  silver*  palace  of  Thetis ; 
FeleuB  making  his  spear  from  the  ash-tree  of  Mount  Pelion  ;* 
the  gods  proceeding  to  the  marriage  banqaet ;  the  fatal  strife 
instigated  by  Eris  or  Eephaistos ;  the  banquet  in  the  palace  ;* 
Zeus  ordering  Hermes  to  conduct  the  goddesses  to  the  judgment 
of  Paris ;  the  device  of  the  throne  with  secret  springs,  and  the 
return  of  Hepliaistos  to  heaven  ;*  Paris  and  Oinone ;  Paris  sur- 
passing his  brethren  at  his  father's  court ;  his  fatal  award  of  tlie 
apple  to  Aphrodite  after  the  bathing  of  the  three  rival  goddesses  ;* 
the  young  Achilles  seethed  in  the  caldron  of  immortality  f 
confided  to  Chiron ;'  consigned  to  the  court  of  Lykomedes,  and 
his  discovery  by  Ulysses;*  the  oath  of  Helen's  suitors ;"  the 
sailing  of  Paris  to  the  court  of  Sparta,  and  seduction  of  Helen," 
who  is  led  to  Priam  ;**  Telamon  bidding  adieu  to  Ajax  and 
Teuker  ;'^  the  sailing  of  the  Greeks  to  Troy,  and  the  incident  of 
Pliiloktetes  bitten  by  the  serpent ;  the  fatal  deer-hunt  of  Aga- 
memnon,'* and  sacrifice  of  Ipbigenia;"  the  landing  of  the 
Greeks  in  Mysio,  and  ivounding  of  Telephos,  who  pursues 
Auge;'*  Ajax  and  Achillea  playing  at  dice  in  the  Greek 
camp  ;"  Achilles  and  Briseis ;"  and  the  contest  of  Hektor  and 
Diomedes  over  the  body  of  Skythes.'* 


1M3,  e,  62;   V.  G.,  iv.;   H.  K..  i. 
iiL;  Moil.  I.,  xiivii.  xuviii.;   V.  1 
coeluviL  ccclxiviii.  ccclxiii.  ccolix 
cccliziii.    A  Cemale  followed  by  a  mi 
witli  a  lance :  D.  L.,  il.  probably  in  the 
aame  subject:  B.  A.  B.,  1005;   A.  " 
1853,  B.  -100  ;  D.  L.,  xiiiv, ;  P.  P.,  \y 
C.  0.,  132,  133,  134,  135;  B.  A.,  1868, 
p.  348. 

'  Bnll.,  ie«,  p.  94 ;  1846,  p.  69 ;  0,  F., 
100;  V.  F.,  !sxrii.-viiL;  V.F,,o«!( 
ocoxiv. :  M.  A. U.  M., I. ;  C. D., 378-380; 
L.  D.,  iii.  Ixs. ;  A.  Z.,  1843,  b.  62. 

•  B.,  1845,  116,  210-214;  ISlS,  38; 
B.  A.  B.,  842,  1639;  V.  L.,  i.  xcL; 
I.  S.  V.  T..  xlvi  ilvii.  Ht. 

■  L.  D,,  iii.  Ixsiv. 

•  M.O.,  ii.uiii.  1  a;  i.  8.  V.,  t.  ii.; 
M.,  T.  Ixis.j  Hud,,  vi.  vii.  t.  Ixx. 

•  M.,  liT.-lv.  i  I.  S.  v.,  t  I, ;  D.  M., 
i.  p.  i. ;  L.  D.,  22,  xiiv. 

•  G.  A.  v.,  liii,-litiii.-iixiii.  lixvi. 
coivi. ;  M.  G.  ii.  xxxiii.  I  a:  Oall, 
li'Art  Dram.,  8yo.,  HcidoJ.  183!) ;  V.  G., 


xlii.-xliii.;  A.,  1845,  132-215. 

'  G.  A.  v.,  lis. 

•  M.  I.,  liiiTii.  i.;  R.  V,,  407;  M. 
Etr.  Pr.,  d.  c.  1500 :  C.  C,  136 ;  U.  I., 
Ixxivii.;  R.  A,  1868,  p.  34S. 

■  V.G.,lviL;  Bull,,  1846, 163;  CD., 


"  Bnll.,  1B4T,  158;  ItalyDsky,  Vasi, 
xii, :  B.  A.  N.,  Ui.  80-32. 

"  V.  O.,  liy.  "  R.  R.,  lixi. 

'*  M.  A.  U.  M.,  iiiii. ;  M.  I.,  Ixxxii. 

■*  V.F.,ccli.;C.  D.,381;  R.R.,zivi. 

"  C.  D.,  384. 

"  V.P.iOlxl;  Mon.,u.xiii.;  M.G., 
ii;  Iii.  1  ft ;  G.  A.  V.,  ovi.  ciiv.  ccxix. : 
D.  M.,  IxvL  ccii, ;  C,  D.,  320,  385,  398, 
403  ;  B.  A.  B.,  1680-1631.  Cinnpanari, 
Amf.Volc.  Achille  ed  Ajace,  4to,,  Rome, 
1834. 

"  G.  A.  v.,  clxxxvii. 

'■  G.  A.  v.,  cxciu 
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Several  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the  Homerica,  the  great 
poem  of  the  Iliad,  are  depicted  on  rases,  but  it  was  by  do  means 
so  much  resorted  to  by  artists  as  other  sources,  which,  though 
of  inferior  merit,  were  richer  in  pictorial  Bubjects.  Among  the 
incidents  repreaented  are  the  opening  scene  of  the  Iliad ;' 
the  quarrel  of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles;  Briseis'  led  away 
by  the  heralds ;  Ares  and  Aphrodite  wounded  by  Diomed  f  the 
capture  of  DoIod,*  and  of  the  horses  of  Bhesos;'  the  fight  at 
the  ships  ;*  Poseidon  advancing  to  assist  the  Greeks ;  the 
restitution  of  Ciiryseis;^  the  contest  with  Pisander  ;■  the  valour 
of  Menelaos  ;*  the  Gods  at  Olympus ;'"  Zeue  listening  to  Hera 
and  Aphrodite ;"  and  departure  of  Paris  to  the  combat ;"  and 
contest  with  Menelaos  ;'^  Achilles  singing  to  the  Myrmidons ;" 
the  restoration  of  Brieeis ;"  Glaukos  and  Diomed  exchanging 
their  armour;"  the  death  of  Sarpedon,"  who  is  borne  by  Death 
and  Sleep  to  Lykia ;  the  bed  of  Helen,'*  and  het  toilet ;"  Paris 
and  Helen ;™  Euphorbos  killed  by  Menelaos ;  the  death  of 
Fatroklos,  and  contest  around  his  body  ;  the  grief  of  Achilles  at 
the  news  of  his  death ;''  the  Nereids  and  Thetis  bringing  him 
the  arms  forged  by  Hephaistos  ;**  the  funeral  games  in  honourof 
PatrokloB,"  and  visit  of  Briseis  to  his  tomb;  the  arming 
of  Achilles,  and  his  departure  for  the  field  ■^*  the  arming  of 
Hektor  in  his  quadriga,  and  departure,^  and  his  adieu  to 
Hekuba,^*  Priam,  and  Andromache ;"  the  rescue  of  Aineias'*  by 


'  Aroh.,  Msii.,  PI,  :  Mon^  vi.  t  xii. 
'  G.  T.  C.  E.  F.T  B.  M.,  831. 

•  O.  A.  v.,  oiciii. ;  B.  A.  N.,  1845,  iii. 
slviii,  tav.  Y, 

•  M.,  U.  I.;   A.,  1834,  pp.  295-97; 
B.  A.  N,,  i.  X. ;  Moa.,  t.  vi,  ziit. 

'  A.  Z.,  1852,Taf.iliv.  b.481  ;  B.  M. 
524,  533. 

•  O.  A.  v.,  cxcviii. 

'  C,  D.,  383.  '  B.  M.,  832. 

•  B.  M.,  832.  "  M.  L.,  ii[T. 
■'  St.,  XTiii,:  A.  Z,  1848,  213. 

"  M.  G.,  ii.  vi.  1  b. 
■■  Bull,  1849,  61. 

"  M,  B.,ii.iii.:  B.K.,iiii. 
"  G.  T.  C.  E.  P. 
'•  M.  G.,  ii  liviU.  2  a. 
"  G.  A.V,,ccMi.  ccxiii.;  Hon.,  vi. 
t.  s«i. 

I*  R.  B.,ilii.A.  '•  V.  G.,j(li. 


"  D'H.,  i.  112,  ui.  60 ;  Vas.  Brit.  Mna, 

"  SL,  ili. 

"  A.,  1849,  p. 256, 1.;  B.A.B.,620; 
M.  A.  U.  M,,  II.  ixi. ;  G.  A.  V.,  xixviU. 
ol.;  M.  G.,  ii.  xxxvi  2  a.  It.  1  a,  lii.  1, 
Uiii.2»;  M.,  iii.  XI.;  B.B.,vLl,ivi.; 
V.  F.,  Ii.  ccxoiii. ;  G.  A.,  i. ;  P.,  oo. 
llvi.;  D"H,,  iii.  118:  B.,  1846,  61; 
M.  P.,  xii. ;  G.  E.  V.,  xiii. 

"  M.  1,,  lixxil;  V.  F.,cccv.;  A.  Z., 
1852, 236 ;  M.,  v.  t.  ix. 

»  A.Z.,  1852,250,149;  M.,iixxivl. 
iii.  1 ;  M.  G.,  ii.  lii.  3,  Ix.  2  a,  of.  IxriiL 
2  a,  Ixxxi.  2  a,  It.  1  a;  D.  L.,  xii.; 
O.  A.  v.,  cliixviii.-clixxix. 

"  H.  G.,  ii.  xii.  xiii.  xiiv.  2  a,  Ixiiv. 
1  a ;  G.  A.  V.,  cci.-ccii. ;  B.,  1842,  170 ; 
A.  Z.,  1852,  247;  C.  F.,  106-108. 

"  G.  A.  v.,  ciliv, ;  Mon.  iii.  I. 
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Aphrodite  from  the  combat  with  Achilles;  the  light  of  Hektor 
and  Achilles,  reBpectively  aided  by  Athene  and  Apollo  ;*  the 
death  of  Hektor;'  Achillea  dragging  the  corpse  of  Hektor, 
attached  to  his  chariot,  round  the  sepulchre  of  Fatroklos,  whose 
shade  hovers  over  it  ;*  Priam  led  by  Hermes  into  the  presence 
of  Achilles,  and  entreating*  for  the  corpse  of  Hektor,  which  is 
brought  back  ;*  the  sepulchre  of  that  hero ;'  Helen  and  the 
IVojan  women.' 

[Die  Post-Homerica.— -Very  numerous  representations  of 
events,  connected  with  this  part  of  the  Trojan  war,  are  found 
on  vases  of  all  periods,  such  as  the  adventures  of  Troilos  and 
Folyxena.  Troilos  proceeds  beyond  the  city  walls  to  exercise 
his  horses,  and  to  obtain  water  from  the  fountain ;  the  ambush 
of  Achilles ;  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Troilos,  and  his  immo- 
lation on  the  altar  of  the  Thymbiean  Apollo ; '  the  monomachia 
of  Achilles  and  Hektor  over  Troilos  ;•  the  rescue  of  his  body 
by  Hektor,  Aineias,  and  Deiphobos,'*  and  bis  sepulchral  rites ; " 
the  arrival  of  the  Amazons  at  Troy ; "  their  arming  and  con- 
tests with  the  Greeks;"  their  combating  against  Nestor  and 
Antilocbos ;  '*  the  monomachia  of  Achilles  and  Penthesilea," 
and  bet  death,"  and  Ajax  and  the  Amazons."  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  many  incidents  out  of  the  Aithiopis,  as,  for  example, 
the  arrival  of  Memnon  and  his  Aithiopians ; '"  the  combat  of 
Achilles  and  Memnon  over  the  fallen  Antilochos,  who  bad 
replaced  Fatroklos  as  the  friend  of  Achilles  ;'*  their  mothers. 


■  H.  O.,  il.  xU.  zli.  uxv.  2  »,  Ixxiv. 

"  G.  A.  v.,  c«»ii. :  M.  G-,  iL  M.  1  a. 

la;  Q.A.V.,cd.-ocii.;B.,  1842,170. 

'*  C.  C,  145. 

•  D-H.,  iii.  62 ;    Q   A.  V.,  oci.-ocii. 

»  O.A.V..coT.-covl.-Tii.;  I,,i.ixiit.; 

eciv. 

T.,  il.  57;  G.  A.,  v.;  M.,  U.-ii.-xiii. ; 

*M.G.,a.iTi.  1»;  G.  A,  v.,  cxriil. 

A.  Z.,  1852,  B.  236. 

cscriii.  cxoii. ;  1.,  i,-Y.-Tl. ;  M.,  t.  i.-il. ; 

'•  T.,  iv.  (ii.)  20;  De  Witts,  fitudee. 

St.,  lii. ;  E,  R.,  xriL  iviit 

p.  31. 

*  B.  A.  N.,  i.  p.  107 :  A.  Z ,  1844.  b. 

"  C.  D.,  392. 

231 :  A.  Z.,  1852,  245,  251 ;  G.  A.  V., 

'•  M,G.,  u.lvi.  la;  O.  A.  V..  iliji. 

cieiii. 

ocvii. ;  C.  D.,  391 ;  A.  Z ,  1846,  1,  cf. 

'  M.  I.,  xoiv.;  Mon^  vui.  t.  urii. 

nil. ;  B.  A.  B.,  654. 

•  M.,  y.  li.            '  B.  A.  B.,  1019, 

"  G.  A.  Vt  o.  ciTii.  raviii.  oxxs.  c. 

'  A.,  1850,  66-108,  E.  F.,  G.  A.  V., 

Isviii.  odv.  ccv.  cciii.  ecus.  ecxu. ; 

lu.    dxiiT.    ccxiiii.    coiiiv.   ccjxt. 

D.  L.,  I.  xi.-iii  ;    M.   G.,  ii.  hit. 

miTi.;  B.  A.  B.,  682, 16*2;  M.  G.,  ii. 

niviii.  xlT.  1  a,  xlix.  1  ^  Mi.;  V.  G., 

Ixiv.  2  a. 

slix. ;  G.  E.  v.,  xlii. ;  Eonlei.,  Ac.  Br., 

■  G.  A.  Y.,  ocuiii. 

viii.  H. ;  V.  D.  C.  nv.;  M.,  ii.  iiiTJii. ; 

'•  V.  G.,  iTiit :  cf.  G.  A.  v.,  coil  ; 

G.  T.  C.  D. ;    V.  F.,  civ.  oyiii.  cxiv. : 

Hon.,  iii.  li.                "  V.  G.,  iviii. 

at,  X.;  A.  Z.,  1851,  e.  846,  860:  Tuf. 

"  G.  A.  v.,  ncii. :  M.  G.,  H.  vi.  1  b. 

xiii.:  A.  Z.,  1853,  n.  401 ;  C.  P.,  112. 
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Thetis  and  Heos,  sometimes  mix  in  the  strife,'  assisting  them, 
or  interceding  with  Zeus ;'  the  psyehostaeia,  or  weighing  of  the 
souls  of  the  heroes  by  ZeuB  upon  Olympus;'  and  Meninoa 
home  off  by  his  mother  to  8usa.* 

Thesfl  incidents  are  followed  by  the  great  fight  outside  the 
walls  of  Troy,  and  the  victory  of  Lyhaon ;  Achilles  shot  in  the 
heel  by  Paris  ;'  the  fight  of  Ajax  and  the  Greeks  over  the 
corpse  of  Achillea,*  which  is  rescued  and  brought  back  to  the 
Greek  camp  on  the  shoulders  of  Ajax,'  preceded  by  the  sorrow- 
ing Thetis,'  who  deplores  his  death ;  and  the  lament  of  the 
Nereids;*  the  departure  of  his  soul  to  Leuke,  or  the  Isle  of 
the  Blest ;  the  contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  for  his  arms,  the 
voting  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Atreidie,  the  attempt  of  Ajax  to 
kill  Ulysses,  to  whom  the  arms  are  delivered  ;'"  the  suicide  of 
Ajax ;  '•  the  theft  of  the  Palladium,  and  quarrel  about  the  same  ; " 
Philoktetes  bitten  by  the  serpents ;  the  making  of  the  wooden 
horse,"  and  Sinon  led  to  Troy." 

The  terrible  scene  of  the  last  night  of  Troy  is  depicted  in  all 
its  horrors."  Kassandra  is  ravished  by  Ajax  Oidens  at  the 
altar  of  the  Pallas  Athene  of  Ilium ;"  the  young  Polites  is  seen 
killed  at  the  feet  of  Priam,  who  is  transfixed  by  Neoptolemos" 
on  the  altar  of  Zeu,s  Herkeios,  and  the  youthful  Astyauax  is 
thrown  from  the  walls,  while  the  Trojan  women  make  all  the 


'  D.  L ,  ix.    Moo.  vi.  i  V.  a.  .      '•  Aioh.,  x%ix. :  Mon.,  viii.  ili. 

•I.  8.   V.   T.,    I.;    V.  F.,    cooli.;j      "  M.,  ii.  viii.  ri.  xiiiu. 
G.  E.  v.,  xiviii.  iiix.  "  M.  G.,  ii.  xiivi. ;  B.,  1838,  p.  80 ; 

'  G.  A.  v.,  olvi.  clixxii. ;  M.  G.,  ii.  M.,  ii.  xixvj. ;  V.  F.,  occuxiii. ;  A.  Z., 
xix.  1,  1  a;  B..  1831,  5;  P.,  cdiu, ;  1848,8.255;  Taf.  XTii.;  B.  A.  B.,908; 
Mon.,iii.  t  M.A.U.M.,iinii.;  A.Z.,1852,  b.400; 

•  M.  G.,  ii. Ix. ;  C.  C,  p.  33, 70,  V,  F.,  i  A.,  1830,  p.  95;  Mon.,  vi.  t.  vU.  xiU. 
clviii.jM,  A.  U.  M.,  v  ;  Mon.,vi  t.  y.n.  ^      "  G.A.V.,ciiix.-ctiiii.i  A.Z.,  1849, 

•  G.  A.  v.,  cl-:   C.  C,  p.  94,  147;  j  b.76.  »  T.,iii.  29. 

D.  L.,  svi.;  BuU.,  1834,  p.  35;  M.,  i.        '•  Bull.,  1851,  35;  G.  A.  V.,  ocrii. 
Ii. ;  G.  T.  C,  Ti-vii. ;  C.  C^  300.  ccxiv. ;  Bull.,  1830,  71  G, ;  K.  K.,  liii.- 

•  G.  A.  v.,  xlii.  ooKivii. ;  M.  G.,  ii.  I  liv. ;  Mod.,  I.  miv. ;  B.  A.  B.,  1642 ; 
xc. ;  C.  C,  pp.  94, 148.  ;  A.,  1831,  p.  381  A. 

r  0  F.,  110;  M.  G.,  u.  2.  Ixtii.  2;  |  '■  G.  A.  V.,  oixiviii. ;  V.  L.,  ii.  ixiv. ; 
B.,  1845, 19;  R.B.,liviii.;  Mon.,  U.  xL;  ,  Bull.,  1838,  p.  18;  V.  L.,  i 


C.  D.,  4M,  405:  C.  C.  146;  B.  A.  B., 


Ix.  Ixi. ;   V.  F.,  cocxiix.  ]. ;   G.  E.  V., 


1641 ;   A.  Z.,  1852,  b.  236,  237,  238 ; 

lii.  iiii.  ;    P.,  ocxdv.  «!ioT. ;    lyH.. 

T.,  IT.  53. 

iii.  57 ;   0.   D.,  407,    408,   409,   410 ; 

'  G.  A.  v.,  icviii.  coxv.;   M.  G.,  ii. 

A.    Z.,   1848,   xiii.    liv.    xv.    i.  209; 

iL2«;  G.A.  V,ccxii. 

B.  A.  B.,  1649;  T.,  L  20. 

■  G.  A.  v.,  cci.  cciiT. ;   M.  G.,  ii. 

"  0.  C,  p.  95,  149;   V.  F.,  cwjliv. 

xlix.  2ft;  Mon.,  li.  xIti. 

O.  F^  v.,  Hi. 
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resistance  they  can  to  the  aggressors.  Aineias  flies,  bearing  the 
aged  Anchises  on  his  back,  and  leading  Ereusa  and  Iul<».* 
Menelaos,  at  the  instance  of  Aphrodite,'  lets  fall  his  sword  as 
lie  parsnes  Helen  to  the  statue  of  Athene,'  or  Apollo,*  Akamas  * 
and  Demophon  lead  back  their  grandmother  Aithra  to  Athens ; 
the  shade  of  Achilles*  demands  the  sacrifice  of  Folyxene,'  which 
is  performed  at  his  tomb.'  The  return  of  the  fleet ;  *  Achilles  at 
Leake,'*  the  flight  of  Aineias,  the  retam  of  Menelaos  and  Helen 
to  Sparta,"  Neoptolemos  and  Hekuba,"  close  the  history  of  the 
war,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  all  its  leading  events  are  represented. 
Many  scenes  may  belong  either  to  the  Ante  or  Post-HomervM, 
eepecially  the  former,  sucli  as  Achilles"  and  Briseis,"  from 
whom  he  receives  a  draught  of  wine;"  Achilles  conversing 
with  Phoinix;"  the  hero  rushing  on  in  his  quadriga;"  one  of 
his  single  combats ;"  scenes  in  which  appear  Thetis,  Menelaos, 
Acliilles,  Patroklos,  Ulyflsea,  and  Menestheus,  or  Ulysses,  Aga- 
memnon, and  Diomedes;"  the  march  of  the  Grreek  or  Trojan 
army;"  Skepamos  receiving  a  libation  from  Victory  before 
Aineas  ; ''  the  chariot  of  Anchippos,  drawn  by  the  horses  Simos, 
Fyrokome,  Kallikome,  and  Kalliphthera ;"  the  combat  of  Hektor 
and  Diomedes  over  a  Scythian ;"  the  heroes  Protomachos,  Eu- 
kleides,  and  Kalliphanes  ;^  Priam  &nd  Polyzena,  or  Eassandra  ;^ 
Glaukos,  Periphas,  Demodokos,  and  the  females  Elyto  and 
Hippolyte  ;*•  Ajax  contending  with  Hektor  and  Aineas;''  Hektor, 

'  a.   A.  v.,  coiTL   ccxTiii   cciiri. ;  ,      "  M.  A.  U.  M.,  xiiU. 
H.  O.,  iL  liiKv.  2k;   B.  B.,  IxviU,  :        "  A.  Z.,  1852,  s.  251. 
G.  E.  v.,  KT.;  C,  D.,  412,  41B,  4U;  .      "  V.  L.,  iL  ii. 
A-  Z.,  1852,  B.  247;  M.  I.,  lisiviiL  "  G.  A.  V.,  cUxzviJ. 

'  Q.  A.  y.,  clsii. ;  M.  B.,  iL  v.  2  a ;  '      "  G.  A.  V.,  cluiiv. ;  M,  O.,  u,  KiiL ; 
V.  L.,  ir.  ixsui :  D'H.,  iv.  94;  D.  L,    V.  D.  C,  liL 
x»xy.;  A.  Z.,  1852,  *.  238,  247.  I      "  G.  A.  V.,  iliv.;   Mod.,  L   iiiv.; 

■  DH.,ii.  74;  0.  C,  150;  B.  A.  B.,  '  D'H.,  iL  62. 

1642.  I     "  M.  G.,  ii.  lii.  1 ;  Q.  A.  V.,  d. ; 

'  D.  Ia,  iliL;  A,,  1849,  D.  M.G.,  ii.  iiiiii.-TiL;  L,l.i».:  B.  A.B,, 

•  G.A.T.,cxxiii.oxzix.olxii.dixii.:  '  638. 

M.  G.,  iL  slix.  2  a;  T.,  1  «.  29,  iv.  1 ;  I  "  G.  A.  V.,  clxxTi.  cioviii. 

B.  B.,  iTiL ;  Mod.,  H  uri. ;  0.  D.,  412-  |  "  M.  G.,  ii.  Isxsrii.  1  a,  b.,  s.  1  a. 

413;   A.  Z.,  1853,  s.  346,  Taf.   xxi. ;  »  G.  A,  V,,  olxxxiL 

A.  Z.,  1853,  fi.  401.  i  ■>  H.  G.,  iL  IxiiL  2  a. 

•  G.  A.  T.,  cicviii. ;  G.  E.  V.,  iviL ;  I  "  G.  A.  V ,  oriL ;  Mon.,  iiL  ily. 
A.  Z.,  1849,  B.  144.  j  "  O.  A.  V.,  oiiii. 

■  T.  G.,  ixiL;  C.  D.,  415.  !  "  Bull.,  1838,  p.  37;  Mon.,  iL  xliv, 

•  V.  D,  Ct  liii  "  D-  !■■,  xl"- 

•  A.  Z.,  1847,  !,  97;    1851,  i.   287,  '      "  C.  D.,  394;  G.  A.  V.,  esc  oioi. 
iXTiiL  '•  B.  A.  B.,  1644,  =?  M.  G.,  iL  1,  2  ». 
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Tydeos,  and  Aidas;'  and  a  Phrygian  warrior  leading  a  horse 
to  an  altar ; '  and  other  scenes  irom  the  Tioica.' 

Probably  to  variona  incidents  of  the  war  of  Troy,  or  of  the 
expedition  against  Thebes,  are  to  he  referred  subjects  once 
fomiliar,  hot  now  no  longer  to  be  recognised,  representing  con- 
tests of  warriors  on  foot;*  warriors  accompanied  by  archers' 
and  dogs  ;*  quadrigse,  or  chariots,  either  alone  or  accompanied 
by  warriors  on  foot,'  entering  into  the  strife;'  warriors  and 
horsemen;*  warriors  arming"  in  the  presence  of  old  men; 
armed  warriors"  marching,"  intermingled  with  women,"  or 
receiving  wine  from  females,'*  or  marching  with  children,'*  or 
departing  from  old  men,'*  or  crowned  by  Victory,"  There  is 
an  incident,  as  yet  unexplained,  of  a  warrior  and  slinger,** 

Fewer  in  number  are  the  subjects  derived  from  the  Nostoi, 
nearly  alt  of  which  are  found  upon  vases  of  the  later  styles. 
The  return  and  death  of  Agamemnon,  at  the  hands  of  his 
adulterous  wife,  Elytaimnestra,  belongs  rather  to  the  tragic 
drama  than  to  the  work  of  Agias.    The  sabjects  of  the  attempted 


,    235  ;■  Hon., 


'  A.  Z.,  1853,  a.  402. 
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*  M.  G.,  ii  iiiii.  2  b. 

'  M.  Q.,  iL  xisiv.  1  a ;  St.,  x.  xixv. : 
(1.  A.  v.,  iri.  ooxL ;  G.  A.  V.,  cxxxTii.  ; 
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ii.  xxxii.  1  b;  V.  F.,  ociiiL-iiy.  ocioiv, ; 
P.,  clxxx. :  C.  D.,  e77,  678,  684,  686, 
687,  688,  689, 690,  694 ;  M.  G.,  ii,  ixxi. 
lb;  D.  L,,  xiv.;  D'H.  iL  106:  V.  L., 
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mnnJer  of  Diomed  by  his  wife,  And  the  arrival  of  that  hero  at 
lapygia,'  are  perhaps  represented,  as  well  ae  the  visit  of  Mene- 
IftOB  to  Proteus,*  Neoptolemoe  and  Hermione  at  the  sepulchre 
of  Phoinix,^  and  the  interview  of  Menelaos  with  Iduthoa  and 
Proteus.* 

The  Odyssey  presented  many  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  the 
artist.  The  destruction  of  the  eye  of  Polyphemoe,*  the  escape 
of  the  hero  under  the  ram,*  the  Nekyomanteia,  and  appearance 
of  the  shades  of  Elpenor  and  Teiresias,^  the  encounter  with 
Iskylla'  and  Charybdis,  the  Sirens*  and  their  fate,"  Ulysses  and 
Kirke;"  Ulysses,  Mentor,  and  Kirke;"  Charon  ferrying  Ulysses 
over  the  Styx,"  Nausikea  playing  at  ball,"  the  hero  discovered 
by  Nausikaa,"  Ulysses  leaving  Alkinoos,  Penelope  spiuiiing  the 
web,"  the  hero  recognised  by  Enmaios  and  liia  dog,"  the  en- 
counter of  Iras,"  Telemachos  and  Penelope,"  the  suitors,"" 
the  visit  of  Telemachos  to  Nestor,"  Telemachos  with  Pisis- 
trattis  received  by  Helen,"  Ulysses  and  Penelope,**  and  the 
suitors  shooting  at  a  ring.** 

From  the  Telegonia  have  been  depicted  the  subjects  of  Kirhe 
giving  her  commands  to  her  son,  Telegonoe;*'  his  arrival  at 
Ithaka,  the  second  marriage  of  Ulysses,'*  and  his  death,  by  the 
fall  of  the  priatis  or  tbornback.^'  Intimately  connected  with 
the  Nodoi  are  the  subjects  which  are  first  developed  by  the 


'  B.  A.  N.,  1845,  iMu.  tnv.  y.  p.  97. 
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tragic  writers,  and  which  connect  the  mythic  legends  of  Greece 
with  the  historic  cycle.  Of  these  the  Oreateid  is  of  most 
common  recurrence,  but  only  on  yases  of  the  later  style.  Its 
funeral  import,  and  its  allusion  to  the  Greek  doctrine  of 
Nemesis  and  destiny,  rendered  it  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the 
decoration  of  vases  destined  to  sepulclual  purposes.  The 
magnificent  dramas  of  the  Atheuian  stage  had,  moreover,  earned 
for  it  great  popularity  among  the  Greeks.  All  tlie  principal 
incidents  are  found  represented  :  as  tho  death  of  Agamemnon ; 
Elektra,'  indignant  and  sad,  attended  by  Clirysothemis  and  her 
maids,  bearing  offerings  to  her  lather's  tomb;*  Orestes  and 
Fylades^  meeting  her  there,  and  concerting  the  destruction 
of  the  adulteress,*  who  is  seen  with  her  paramour;'  Orestes 
receiving  his  father's  sword  from  Blektra,  and  bringing  the 
brazen  hydria,  in  which  he  feigns  tliat  his  own  ashes  are 
deposited,  to  Klytaimneatra ; '  the  two  friends,  aided  by  Talthy- 
bioB  and  Clirysothemis,  dispatching  Aigisthos  and  Klytaim- 
nestra ;'  the  Furies  pursuing  Orestes,*  who  flies  to  Delphi,  and 
is  purified  by  Apollo,"  or  by  the  Pythia,"  with  the  blood  of  a 
pig  ; "  the  expiation  at  Troizene ; "  the  expedition  to  the  Tauric 
Chersonese ; "  Pylades  and  Orestes  taken  and  bound,'*  and  led 
to  the  altar;"  Orestes  laid  on  the  altar;'*  the  Furies  rising 
from  the  earth;"   the  delivery  of  the  letter  to  Iphigenia;'* 


'  D.  L.,  iviu. :  A ,  1812,  pi.  L.  p.  HI, 
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the  rec(^ition  of  Orestes ;  the  flight  to  Greece ; '  the  death 
of  Neoptolemos,  at  the  hands  of  Orestes,'  Thanatos  and 
thePytbia;  the  marriage  of  Pylades  and  Elektra;^  aad  the 
sepulchres  of  Pyrrhos*  and  of  Agamemnon,'  complete  the 
myth. 

Few  sabjecta  are  taltea  from  the  aemi-mythic  period,  except 
those  immediately  connected  with  the  Noatoi,  or  adventures  of 
the  epio  cycle,  as  they  were  never  very  popular  among  the 
Greeks.  The  adventures  of  Orpheus,  indeed,  part  of  the  great 
legend  of  the  Argonautics,  occur  as  already  stated,  on  a  few  vases 
of  a  late  period;  as  well  as  the  birth  of  Erichthonios,  the  story 
of  'i'hamyris,  the  mythic  poets  Monsaios,*  Thallinos,  Molpos, 
Xantho?,^  and  Linos ;°  and  Sikinnos,  the  inventor  of  the  lasci- 
vioas  dauce.*  In  the  representation  of  potters,  Talos  or  Hypei^ 
bios  may  be  intended ;  and  in  the  worksho|i  of  a  scnlptor  may, 
perhaps,  be  beheld  the  serai-mythic  labours  of  Daidalos  ; '"  but, 
on  the  whole,  few,  very  few,  subjects  of  the  proto-historie  ei>och 
appear.  It  was  an  age  not  over-popular  among  the  Greeks, 
for  its  recollections  were  intermingled  with  those  of  the  dynastic 
tyrannoi^the  last  and  best  of  whom,  Kodros,  once  only,  and  in 
a  subordinate  character,  is  introduced  on  a  vase." 

Still  more  limited  is  the  number  of  vases  on  which  subjects 
unquestionably  historical  have  been  discovered,  although  much 
ingenuity  has  been  exerted  to  assign  many  subjects,  capable  of 
other  interpretation,  to  events  witliin  the  historic  )}erio<].  Yet 
a  few  subjects,  though  not,  perhaps,  those  which  might  have 
been  expected,  have  been  chosen  by  some  of  the  masters  of 
the  pencil  to  decorate  a  few  choicer  specimens  of  the  art.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  have  been  already  mentioned  :  Homei- 
amongst  the  potters  of  Samos,  the  meeting  of  Alhaios  and 
Sappho,"  about  B.c,  600 ;  the  burning  of  Kroisos  "  on  the  funeral 
pyre,  b.c.  545;  the  silphium"  weighinj;;  of  Arkesilaos,  one  of 
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the  Battiad  line  of  monarchs  at  Eyrene,  B.C.  580-460;  the 
revela  of  Ajiakreon,^  b.c.  539  ;  and  the  poet  Ej'dias.*  Dareioa 
hunting,  the  weighing  of  his  tribute,  a  Bobject  derived  fiom 
the  Persai  of  Aiechylos.' 

All  these  have  inscriptions  which  attest  the  correctness  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  subject ;  bat  more  uncertain,  although 
accompanied  with  names,  are  the  athlete  Hippostbenes;*  the 
sages  Solon  and  Chilo;'  the  poets  Diphilos,  Demontkos  and 
Fbilippos  ;*  the  entertainment  of  Nikomachos,'  the  great  king," 
probably  the  younger  Kyros,  or  Artaxerxes;  and  XenopboD.' 
To  the  realms  of  conjecture  must  be  banished  sach  interpreta- 
tions as  the  supposed  Sardanapalos ; "  the  supposed  founder  of 
the  city  of  Messene,  ot  of  Boia;"  Polykrates  of  Samos,'*  the 
rhetor  Gorgiaa,"  and  the  philosopher  Aristippos."  Other  vases 
have  the  names  of  unknown  persons,  as  Lykophron,  Ephar- 
mostes,  Alldmacboe,  aud  Aretaios,"  Atheulos,'*  Timandros  son 
of  Moschioa"  To  the  last  period  of  the  fictile  art,  and  to  the 
traditions  of  another  race,  belongs  the  legend  of  Bomulns  and 
Remus,'*  which  has  been  once  found  on  a  vase. 

Many  of  the  subjects  just  enumerated  may  have  been  really 
those  intended  by  the  vase  painters,  but  the  interpretation  of 
them  does  not  rest  on  a  basis  so  assured  as  that  of  either  of  the 
two  preceding  classes.  Before  the  Greeks  tolerated  historical 
portraiture,  the  fictile  art  had  decayed,  if  not  expired ;  and  the 
love  of  self  and  of  gold  simultaneously  supplanted  the  admira- 
tion of  heroism,  aai  the  simpler  but  more  poetical  subjects  of 
the  artist 

Several  of  the  Religions  Bites  are  represented  upon  vases ; 
such  as  the  sacrifices  of  animals,"  and  the  roasting  of  them 


■  B.,  1841,2;  CD.,  291,  428;  A.  Z., 
1845, 126 ;  O.  Jahn,  Griecb.  Dicbt.  aaf 
•  VoBBDbUd.  8T0,  Leipi.  1861. 

•  A.  Z.,  1857,  PL  ciii ;  B.  A.,  1868, 
p.  348. 

•  MUiler,  Gott.  golehrt.  Am.,  1840, 
No.  60,  p.  597 ;  C.  M.,  81 ;  Bbt.  Arch., 
1868. 

•  B.  M.,  429.  '  B.  M.,  852*. 
'  A.  Z.,  1819,  54;  Jahn.lc 

'  A.  Z.,  1851,  367. 

'  M.  0.,  ii.  It.  2  a ;  M.,  iv,  iliii. 

•  A.  Z.,  1846,  190. 
'•  C.  a,  154. 

"  T.,iy.  (a)60;  V.  F„cw. 


■■  Bey.  Arab.,  18S2,  p.  61. 

"  C.  H.,  65. 

"  A.,  1850,  p.  848 ;  M.,  iv.  slvi.  2. 

"  B.  A.,  1868,  p.  348. 

"  Bockh,  c  L  iii.  624. 

"  M.  Bl.,  nil.,  suppodng  this  Tdse 
to  be  true  for  the  lidt  of  hi^itnriojl  Bab- 
jecta,  cf.  Longi>erier,  Bct.  Aroh.,  1852. 

"  P.  T.,  w.  451;  0.  D.,  628,  C42; 
B.  A.  B.,  112;  M.  I.,  icvi.  4;  H.  G., 
Ii.  luL  1  b,  IxxviU.  2  b;  B.,  1846, 
92 ;  A.  Z,,  1852,  248 ;  V.  L.,  Uni ; 
D-H.,  ii.  87:    C.  O,  62j  L.   D.,  iU. 
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with  spits  ;*  oondncting  bulls  to  the  altar,^  the  makisg  of 
libations,^  the  drawJDg  of  water  for  Instrationa,*  purifications,* 
and  sacred  baths  or  ablutions,  especially  the  water-drawing  from 
the  Athenian  fountain  of  Kallirrboe  already  mentioned ; '  and 
the  lustration  of  iudividuals  from  crimes.  The  most  remarkable 
and  evident  incidents  represented  are  tlie  ofierings  to  Aphro- 
dite,* sacrifices  to  Hermes,*  to  Dionysos  Stylos,  Fhallen,  or 
Perikionios,*  the  sacrifice  of  a  kid,^"  mixed  up  widi  representa- 
tions of  Oskophoria  or  the  snspension  of  masks ;  "  and  also  of 
the  sacred  ship  of  Bionysos,  the  Theoxenia.''  In  most,  if  not 
in  all,  instances  the  subjects  are  mixed  up  with  mythical  ones, 
from  which  they  are  scarcely  separable,  and  the  numerous 
mythical  subjects  throw  considerable  light  incidentally  on  the 
hieratic  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  in  a  short  compass  all  the  illustra- 
tions  that  the  vases  afibrd,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
their  treatment  o|  subjects,  of  the  Civil  Life  of  the  Greeks. 
To  this  head,  however,  may  be  referred  several  scenes  the 
mjrthical  explanations  of  i^ich  have  not  yet  been  discovered, 
representing  ploughing,"  the  riding  in  a  car  drawn  by  mules," 
scenee  of  water-drawing,"  men  gathering  olives  "  or  other  fruits," 
the  vintage,"  wine-press,  and  the  carriage  of  panniers."  Besides 
the  hunt  of  the  Kalydonian  boar,  are  many  others,"  such  as  of 
the  deer,  and  even  hare.^'  The  favourite  Athenian  amusement 
of  cock-fighting  **  also  occurs.  Pastoral  figures  of  men  playing 
on  pipes,  with  liarps  on  their  backs,  and  accompanied  by  their 
faithM  dogs,  are  seen,**  as  well  as  scenes  of  leisure,**  of  sleep," 


>  C.  D.,  6*3,  6« ;  L.  D.,  ii  o»l 

•  See  Nik&  *  T.,  iii.  55,  S6. 

•  C.  D.,  643,  645.         •  T.,  il.  80,  36. 
'  V.  F.,  iliiL  iliv.  oniL;  C.  F.,  188; 

L.  D.,  iv.  XTiii  20. 

'  B.  A.  B.,  585. 

'  V.  L.,  L  Ii.;  C.  F.,  60;  B.  A.  N., 
T.  tav.  iv. ;   T.,  v.   (i.)  85,  36 ;   D'H., 

a»7. 

•  BuU.,  1851,  110, B.;  L,l,xxsvu.; 
FaDofki  in  the  Abh.  d.  E.  Ah.  Wise. 
BerL,  1852.  L,  290, 341 ;  V.  F.,  owariL ; 
It  A.  I.,  vii ;  0,  F.,  24. 

"  Mou.,  vt  t.  iivii. 
"  Mod,  tL  t.  tU. 

■*  I.,  i.  xiziii. ;  Buon  Oiadica,  xxvi. 
p.  188 :  Puiof k&,  V.  di  Pram.  10,  13. 


Mr.  0.  T.  Newton,  Tr.  E.  Soc  Lit.  Ii. 
p.  434. 

"  O.  T.  C,  i.  poeaiblj  the  pluughing 
of  Jason  or  Cadmna. 

"  G.  A.  v.,  cciviL  ;  D'H.,  L  M ; 
M.  P.,  vlii. 

»  M.  a,  a  Lu.  1 ;  A.  Z.,  1852, 231, 

"  H.,  ii.  xliv.  a;  CO.,  76. 
"  M.  I.,  leiiL ;  0.  D.,  877, 878. 
"'  D'H.,  ia  77. 
"  M.  L,  loiiL  3. 

'■  P.,cUiii.oo.  ccxivii.;  D'H.,  L  91, 
93;  Y.  F.,  luiii.  xc. 
"  V.  L.,  L,  xvili. ;  T.,  iv.  60. 
"  B.  A.  B.,  633.        "  D'H.,  iii  7a 
"  V.  F.,  oil.  "  St,  xxiTiiL 
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of  death,'  and  the  wail  for  the  dead.*  Several  scenes  are 
supposed  to  represent  marriages.^  Others  are  of  an  import 
difficult  to  uu'lerstand,  as  men  with  torcheB,*  with  a  bull, 
orgies,  local  combats,'  and  raptures,*  and  the  natives  of 
Messapia.' 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  explaining  certain  subjects  of  the 
tater  vases  representing  youths  and  females,  has  induced  some 
antiquaries  to  recur  to  the  old  method  of  referring  them  to 
t]]d  mysteries.  In  a  seated  female,  often  represented  on  these 
vases,  they  recognise  Telet^,  or  Initiation,'  and  give  to  all 
these  scenes  a  mystic  interpretation,  even  in  those  instances 
in  which  the  presence  of  the  winged  figure  of  Genius,  or  Eros,* 
might  have  rather  led  to  the  conclusion  that  love  scenes  were 
intended. 

The  Palaistra  is  a  frequent  subject.  The  vases  of  later  style 
have  constantly  on  one  side,  apparently  not  intended  to  be  seen, 
two,  three,  or  more  figures  standing  and  conversing,  sometimes 
enveloped  in  their  cloaks,"  at  other  times  naked  and  holding 
strigils"  or  lances  for  the  akorUia,"  often  with  older  figures, 
repi'esenting  the  epoptes,"  the  epistates  or  paidotribes,'*  with 
knotted  sticks,  who  instructed  the  youths,  and  who  hold  a  wand 
or  branch.  Youths  are  seen  at  various  exercises  in  tlie  gymna- 
sium,'" or  at  rest,'*  or  proceeding  thither  with  strigils  and  lekythoi, 
or  cjowned  by  Nike,  or  Victory  ; "  also  athletes  drawing  lots." 


'  A.  Z.,  1817,  g.  24';  M.  M.  L,  ;  "  B.  A.  B.,  595,  6X0,  6*9,  C79,  700, 
xixir. ;  O.  C,  Gl  ;  M.  M.  I.,  xorii. ;  i  709,  797,  1607,  16*9 ;  A.  Z.,  1853,  Taf. 
B.  A.  B,  1621.  I  li.  liii- ;  V.  D.  C,  iv. ;  V.  L.,  ii.  iliu. ; 

■  '  B.  A.  B.,  804,  163* ;  A.  Z.,  1852.  ,  M.  P.,  v. ;  P.,  ecu.  ccri.  ecriii.  ocii. 
165 ;  C.  D.,  646, 653.  !  ooiti.  ooiiii.   pcit.  cciri. ;   C.  D ,  714, 

'  ITH.,  iii.  3S.  •  B.  A.  B.,  160.      715,  716,  717.  718,  719,  721,  722,  723, 

•  P.,  oclvi ;  A.  Z,,  1850,  Taf.  xviii. ;  j  72*,  747 ;  Mub.  Borb.,  iii.  liii. 
T.,  iii.  29.  "  C.  D.,  720,  725, 7*9. 

'  A.,  1852,  316,  M.  Q.  '*  V.  G.,  iivii. ;  M.  G.,  ii  Ixixt.  1  b. 

•  0.  D.,429-*7.t;  B.  A.  B.,  1611.        I      "  M.  G.,  ii.  liixvii.  2  a,  b ;  CD.. 

•  C.  D..  474,  575.  I  731,  732,  733 ;  A.,  1844,  o. ;  T^  L  25. 

'•  T.,  iv.   1,  13,   *8 ;   M.  G,,  IL  U.        "  V.  G.,  s. ;   M.  G.,  it  liui  1  k  ; 
lnxTi.  1  b ;   Bull.,  18*7,  p.  127 ;    T.,  I  G  D.,  722,  726 ;  8t,  sii. 
ii.  60.    For  yasea  referring  to  tlie  Pa-  '      "  O.  T.  0.,  xiii. 
laifltra,  Welcker,  Zeitschrift  ftir    alta  \      "  M.  (!.,  ii.  Issivi.  1  a;   V.  L,  i. 
Kunat,    P.,    IxxL   Ixxii.    Ixxiv.   Ixxt.    ixiii,    A  full  account  of  athletic  and 
IxxxiL  ciii.  cir.  civ.  civi.  clxi.  clxv.  '  gjmniistJc  snbjectB  ie  given  b;  Bonles 
clxxiv.  cclui.;   0.  D.,  722,   724,  726,    in   the  Me'ra.   do  1' Academic  de  Bru- 
733,  745:  V.  D.  0.,  viL,  liil.;  G.  A.  V.,  '  ifJli.^  ti.m.  ivi.;  D.  L.,  xlv. 
clii. ;  B.  A.  B.,  623,  811,  813,  818,  813,         "  T.,  i.  1. 
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MoRt  of  the  exercises  of  the  great  games  of  Greece  are 
represented,  especially  the  Pentatlilon.'  The  highly  interesting 
series  of  PanaUienaic  vases,  which  were  given  as  prizes  in  the 
Fanathenaia,  exhibit  on  their  reverses  tlie  principal  contests  of 
that  game.*  First  is  the  race  of  the  bigee,  or  two-horee 
chariots,^  as  of  Teles  and  Chionis*  which  was  changed  into  that 
with  four  horses;*  that  of  boys  on  colte,  and  wearing  only  a 
chlamys ; '  the  victorious  horse  led  home ; '  the  foot-race, 
either  the  diavJos,  or  race  round  the  course,  or  the  doltcJto- 
dromos,  or  race  to  a  term  or  boundary '  by  four  or  five  runners ; 
or  the  armed  courae,  hoplUes  dromos,  in  which  the  runners 
carried  shields ; '  the  wrestling-matcb,  paJe,  in  the  presence  of 
judges  ; '"  the  hurling  of  the  diskoa  or  disk ;  "  leaping,  hcUma, 
with  the  dumb-bells,  kdlieres"  sometimes  to  the  music  of  a 
flute ; ''  hurling  the  lance,  aJcontion,^*  and  boxing."  Besides 
these  are  represented  the  poetical  or  oratorical  contests,'*  and 
the  musical  contests  of  boys  "  or  of  cithariate."  On  some  few 
subjects  the  names  of  athletes  are  inscribed."  The  torch-race 
also  occurs,"  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback ;  and  victorious 

'  G.  O.,  i. ;  A.,  1831,  p.  53.  IT,  t.  (1)  6. 

»  M.  G.,  ii  xviL  For  atliletic  aub-  I  •  G.  A.  V.,  cxisvi  ;  M.  G.,  ii.  Iisi. 
jccta  Bee  O.  C-,  p.  99  aad  foil. ;  B.  A.  B.,  4  b ;  P.,  cviL  oviiL ;  C.  D.,  673,  674 ; 
5»6,  607.  B.  A.  B.,  887. 

>  A  eeriaa  of  tbese  vases  will  be  "  B.,  2,  4,  22:  M.  G.,  iL  iri.  2  a: 
BMtD  ciLgruved  in  Oerhard,  '  Vaees  M.  BL,  ii. ;  O.  D.,  706. 
Etrusqaes,'  fu.,  Berlin,  A.  B.,  toirhich  '■  A.,  6;  M.  G.,  ii.  iliii.  2  b,  liii.  la; 
Iho  following  niiinbi;™  A.  and  B.  refer ;  T.,  iv.  44 ;  V.  F.,  lixxiv.  Iiixt.  ;  P., 
of.  15,  24,  and  Gerbard,  Bapp.  Vole,  I  luivii. ;  D'H.,  iv.  63 ;  a  D.,  710,  711, 
p.  W;  I.  S.,  V.  ccii.;  C.  D.,  680,  G81;  712,  713;  A.  Z.,  1852,  249,  n.  142; 
G.  E.  v.,  A.  2 :  M.  !.,  lov.  A.,  184G,  i 

•  Bull.,  1843,  76.  j      "  A.,  6  ;  V.  F.,  Uxx.  Imi.  luiiil. 

•  G.  A.  v.,  xdi.  o»xT.  ciiii. :  V.  F..  ccclxix ;  D'H.,  ii.  88,  iii  68,  91 ;  C.  D., 
cfsiL  cdHTi;  C.  D.,  876,  870,  683,  I  727,734;  T.,  iv.  43;  M.  G.,  U.  Ux.  1  a, 
68S,  690  ;   B.  A.  B.,   587,  592,   1621,    2  b,  lixiiL  1  a,  1  b;  V.  L.,  i.  vU. 

1636 ;  T.,  ii.  28 ;  A.  Z.,  1852,  231.  I      "  D'H.,  L  VU. 

'  A.  4;  B.,  26,  22;  O.  A.  V..  cili. ;  !      »  M.  G.,  ii  liil.  4  o,  lix.  2a;A.,  6; 

U.  G.,  ii.  livi.  2  a,  b,  5  a ;  B.  A.  B.,  582,  '  B.,  6. 

624 :  C.  D.,  6&7,  608,  690,  701 ,  702,  703,  ,      "  A.,  8,  10 ;    B,,  10,  20,  24 ;   V.  F., 

704 ;  V.  L.,  i  lis,  cf.  L  No.  viii. ;  It.  R.,  (wxxiiL  cexxxiii. :   M.  Bl.,  iL  ;  M.  P., 

sxxv.:  V.  F.,  colxiv.;  O.  T.  C,  xiv. ;  ,  viii.;  C.  D.,  707.708.709;  T.,l.  55,  66. 
M.  M.  I.,  xlvii. ;  T.,  L  52,  a  26,  iii.  47,        •'  B ,  28 ;  M.  G.,  iL  ixil.  2,  2  a ;  L.  D., 

y.  (i)  9.  it  XV.  xvi. 

'  V.  P.,  cclxxiT.;  D.  L.,  xixvL;  T,  '      "  A.  Z.,  1845,330. 
L53;  G.  A.T.,iiii.  "  B.A.B.,868,869;  A.Z.,1852,s.247. 

•  A.,  12 ;  B.,  8,  36 ;  R,  V.,  58,  No.  i      "  G.  A.  V.,  xxii 

453:  M.  fl.,  ii.  viiL  2  a,  xlu.  2  b,  xliii.        "  M.  O.,  iL  Ixxi.  3  b;   C.  D.,  751 ; 
1  a,  2  b ;  C.  !>.,  075 ;  M.  I.,  Ixxxvia  4 ;     T.,  ii.  25,  iii,  48 ;  M.  P.,  v. 
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athletes  being  crowned  by  Nik6.^  Soraetimea  an  exercise  with 
the  pickaxe  ia  represented,'  which  was  used  to  strengthen  the 
arms,  and  practised  by  the  wrestler  Milo.' 

Among  the  representations  of  the  minor  games  may  be  cited 
that  of  the  hoop,  irochot;*  of  the  ball,  aphaira;  of  dic^ 
p&8oi;^  or  draughts,  kvhoi;  several  hinds  of  dances,*  and 
among  them  the  armed  or  Pyrrhic  dance,'  performed  by 
Koma  and  Seliniko8;^.a  game  supposed  to  be  that  of  etikoiyle* 
or  aiganeon  ; '"  shooting  at  a  cock  on  a  column  ;"  and  musical 
contests,*^  especially  the  victory  of  the  Tribe  Acamantis  of 
Athens;*^   and  diversions  introduced  at  entertainments.** 

On  many  vases,  on  which  athletic  scenes  are  depicted,  the 
pipers,  who  played  bo  remarkably  in  all  the  Grecian  exercises, 
and  in  the  gymnasia,"  are  olten  represented,  as  well  as  athletic 
dances,'*  such  as  female  jugglers  "  standing  on  their  heads 
amidst  swords,  or  drawing  a  bow  and  arrow  with  the  feet,"  or 
wine  from  a  hrater,  in  that  attitude,"  dancing  armed,  or  merely 
draped,'*  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe ;  '^  and  dancers  and  harpists 
with  amphorte." 

Several  interesting  Dramatic  Subjects  occur,  as  that  supposed 
to  represent  Prometheus  Bound,  with  the  Wandering  lo," 
treated  in  an  anomalous  manner ;  scenes  from  two  Satyric 
dramas,  one  of  Herakles  and  perhaps  ApoUo,  contending  for  the 
tripod  ;  the  other  the  marriage  of  Dionysos,  including  players, 
musicians,  chorus-leaders,  and  the  chorus ;  "*  another  st'ene  from 
a   Satyric    drama,  or   burlesque,   probably   by   Aischylos,   of 


•  T.,  i  53-57 ;  U,  20. 

"  C.  D.,  753,  754,  76a 

»  C.  v.,  257,  710 :   C.  R,  38,  171 ; 

»  et.,  I. 

I.  M.  B.,  U.  Ixjt. :  Bonloz,  Uem.  A<-ad. 

"  M.  A.  I.,  L  a. ;  T.,  v.  (ii.)  93. 

tlo  Brux.,  iL  t.  svi. 

"  B.  A.  N.,  torn  V.  lav.  vi 

•  L.  D,,  iii.  xlix. 

'*  T„  L  60. 

*  M.  A.  V.  M.,  xii. 

"  St,  ixiv.                "  St.,  Mil. 

'  C.  D.,  761, 762. 

"  B.  A.  B.,  583. 

'  P.,  ccxxTiiL  «xlvi. ;  T.  P.,  60. 

"  MiUin.,  Pei.it.  do  Va<™  Ant.  T.,  L. 

'  M.  0.,  ii.  Ixxsiv.  2  b;  Mua.  Boib., 

pi,  Iv.  IvL ;  Wie«-I.T,  Tlitater-GoUiudo, 

viillviii.;  T.,L60. 

Tnf.  iv.  Sab. 

•  I.,  B.V.  t.  viii.;  P.,cUix. 

"  M.,  iii.  jLxx.    In  tho  centre  AlONT- 

•  M.,  L  xhii.,  B. 

SOI  an  1  Arindiie,  Vonus  anJ  IMEP03, 

"  V.  F.,  coilii. 

UDQ  of  tbu   Hctord  HPAKAHa,  aootbor 

"  V.  F.,  Ixix.,  orthesuituwofPonc 

UAN  aud  EVA;   the  choniB  is  called 

lope. 

ETNIKOS,  NIKOMAXOI,  XAPIA2,  AQ. 

"  V.  F„  wcliii.;   C.  U.,  755,  756, 

POSEOS.   4HMHrP102,  NlKOAEAHa, 

753. 

XAP1N02,  MtlU,  *IAlNOX  KAAAIAS, 

1"  MuB.I(I.,  i             "  DH.i.  117, 

Wieseler,  pi.  vL  1. 
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Oidipons  conealting  tbe  Sphinx;'  the  Sat^c  perBons  of  the 
chorus  preparing  to  appear,^  a  scene  of  Bilenus  and  Dionysofl,* 
a  scene  from  another  drama,  a  parody  upon  Ariou,*  Tares,' 
Falaimon,  or  the  Nereids ;  a  Satyric  chorus,  led  by  a  female 
flute -player;*  a  parody  on  the  Elektra/  another  on  the 
Antigone,"  or  the  Elektra,  and  one  of  Herakles  and  the  Ket> 
kopes ;  *  a  portrait  of  the  actor  Xanthias  of  Axistophanes ;  "> 
Zeus  and  Hermes  scaling  with  a  ladder  tbe  house  of  Amphi- 
tryon, whilst  Alkmene  is  seen  at  the  window,"  probably  from 
the  comedy  of  Amphitryon,  by  Rbinthon ; "  Zeus,  Ganymedes, 
and  another  god ; "  DionysM  and  Silenos  at  the  window  of 
Althaia,  or  Anadne ; "  the  blind  Chiron  healed  by  Apollo ; "  a 
parody  of  Hera  bound  to  the  golden  throne,  taken  from  the 
Uephaistos  of  the  comic  poet  Epicharmos  ;'*  another  of  Theseus 
and  Prokrustes ; "  another  meant  apparently  for  Heraklee  and 
Auge  ;  '^  Oidipous  consulting  the  Sphinx,  represented  as  a  fox ; " 
a  burlesque  Siren,  or  else  Tereus  or  Epopa  of  the  Birds 
of  Aristophanes ;  *"  a  parody  of  Atlas ;  **  two  men  masked  as 
cocks,  and  preceded  by  a  flute -player,  probably  from  a 
comedy ;  **  and  two  warriors ; "  a  scene  also  from  the  Frogs 
of  Aristophanes;**  the  wine-flaak  of  Kratinos;"  the  slaTe- 
driver  of  Pherekrates ;  **  the  destruction  of  Ilium,  of  Phormos ; " 
a  burlesque  of  the  Antigone,"  and  the  elopement  of  Helen ;  *• 
a  parody  on  Briseis ;  ^  Apollo,  Herakles ;  '^  arrival  of  the  god 
at  Delphi. 

On  vases  of  later  style  also  occur  several  myths,  the  argu- 

■  Wioselef,  1.  o.  IQ ;  H.  B.,  ii.  sU. ;         "  Lenormaiit  and  De  Witto,  Elite, 
H.  G,,  ii.  lux.  2  >t :   Fr&nz.  Didask,    ii.  xciv. :  Wieselcr,  CO. 

-Sachyl.,  s,  o.  Thoa  Berlin,  1848.  "  Alnzocchi,  Tab.   Her.,  L   p.   138  ; 

'  T.,  L  89.  '  T.,  L  41.  D'H.,  iii.  108. 

•  T.,  iT.  57 :  MUliD.,  i.  IIG.  "  V.  O.,  sivi 

■  HuU«r,  Doricr,  iL  Sid ;  T.,  iv.  (ii)         "  Wieaeler,  iii.  18 ;  Honaneiiti,  iv. 
57.  Taf.  Iii. 

'  G.  A.,  Taf.  Ixxxiii  I  "  M,  0.,  ii.  li»i,  2  b. 

'  T.,i.35:iT.pl.lO.  8eeWie«Gler,l.o.  ,  "  Vas.,  B.  M.,  ml  flgares. 

•  A.,  IW.  IxiiiL  :  "  Vbb.,  B.  M.,  1038. 

•  Serra  di  Kalco,  Autiob.  d.  SicDia,  "  Vas.,  B.  M.,  653.         "  T.,  a  57. 
iL  p.  1,  TigDCtte.                                         I  "  A.  Z.,  1849,  a.  17. 

'•  PanoTka,   Cabinet   Poortales,   ix.         "A.  Z.,  18+9,  s.  3.3. 

Wieeeler,  L  c.  57.  '      »  A.  Z.,  1849,  b.  42. 

"  D'H.,  iv.  105.  i      "  A.  Z.,  1849,  a.  43. 

"  Wieseler,  p.  59.  |      "  A.,  1847,  p.  216,  pi.  k. 

"  Mel.  Greo.   Bom.   de   8t  Ptftere-        "  Cothon,  red  figures,  Brit  Mm. 
bour^  lom.  iL  1859,  PI.  xviii.  ••  Hon.,  tL  t.  xxxt. 

■*  Piutofka,  Cabinet  Puurtalis,  x.  I     "  Ibid. 
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Dientti  of  wbich  ofleo  formed  tbe  subjects  of  the  drama.  Some 
are  connected  with  Dionysoe,  as  Pentbeus '  killed  by  Mainads ; 
the  insanity  of  Lykourgoa,  who  destroys  hia  family ; '  and  Hyp- 
eipyle ;  ^  the  capture  of  Sileoos  in  the  rose-gardens  of  Midas ;  * 
the  adventures  of  lo;*  the  death  of  rrokria;'  the  mutilated 
Frokne ; '  the  metamorphosed  Atalanta ;  *  Atlas  and  a  Sphinx ;  * 
the  death  of  Arcbemoroa  ;  •*  the  fate  of  the  Niobids ; "  Tereus 
tind  Philomels  ; "  and  Antiope  and  Dirke.*^ 

A  great  number  of  vases  represent  the  entertainments  of 
adults;  and  scenes  of  Iriktinia  oftea  occur.  The  guests  recline 
u\K)n  couches,  amusing  themselves  by  whirling  their  cnps  in  the 
supposed  game  of  kotlabos,^*  singing  to  tbe  lyre,"  or  playing  on 
that  instrument "  or  on  the  flute."  On  the  later  vases  hetairai, 
especially  the  avietrides^^  or  female  flute-playets,  and  some- 
times female  citbarists  '*  and  boys,*"  ore  seen.  Some  of  these 
alao  reprt«ent  the  ahroama  with  which  tbe  symposium  *'  con- 
cluded. One  scene  is  the  triclinium  of  Nikomacbos,"  another 
that  of  Demetrios."  •  In  many  of  tbe  drinking-scenes  candelabra 
and  lamps  are  represented."  These  often  occur  with  the  names 
of  unknown  persons,  as  Smikythos,  Tlepolemos,  Euthymides, 
and  Sosias."*  The  homos,  or  revel,  alter  or  during  the  entertain- 
ment, is  often  depicted  ;  "*  the  revellers,  tbe  leader  of  wfaom  is 

■  H..i.Ti.;  John,  Pont)tcus,4to,  Kiel,  '      "V.    L;,    i.    xiiv.    kxitI    mvUi. 

1841 :  B.  A.  IS.,  iv.  p.  13 ;  t»v.  iL  S.        ,  ilviii. ;  D'H.,  i,  109 :  L.  D.,  ii.  xxxTii. 

'  Mi.n.,iv.  pLxri.;  Bull.,  1816,  p.  88.  I      "  M.,  iii.  lii.;   M.  G.,  ii.  liT.  1  a, 

*  t>.,  A.  E.,  10.  2a;  B.  A.  B.,  1014. 

*  M.  G.,  ii.  lixiL  2  b;  O.  A.  V.,  "  M.  G.,ii.  Imiii.  1  b;  Ixxxv.  2  b; 
ecxxxviiL ;  Mon.,  iv.  10.  T.,  ii.  41,  iU.  16.  17,  iv.  40. 

*  V.  D.  C,  ilvi. ;  Mod.,  iL  lit  ;  |  "  M.  G.,  ii.  ri.  1  a;  l"xi.  I  •: 
B.  A.  N.,  iii.  lav.  iv.  |  V.  D.  C,  xx.:  V.  L.,  i.  mii.;  V.  F., 

'  V.  F.,  cev.  '  D'H.,  iv.  7G.         I  oolixiii.  ooclvi. ;  P.,  cv.  cciiiv.  ceuiU. 

'  B.  A.  N.,  iv.  tav.  iii.  1.  I  rexli.  ocxlii. ;  D  H.,  u.  113;  T.,  H.  32, 

'  B.  A.  N.,  iv.  tiiv.  V.  55. 

'•  B.  A.  N.,  ii.  tov.  V.    Sie  siiliject  of !      "  V,  D.  C,  viii.  ••  P.,  ooiliiL 

Arcbcmipros,  supm.  I      *'  Xenofh.    Symp.,   o.    2 ;     Athon^ 

"  B.  A.  V,  i.  p.  Ill,  tav.  iii,  xiv.  7;  V.  F..  cicviii.;  T.,  L  80. 

"  B.  A.  N.,  ii.  p.  12,  tiiv.  i.,  n.  5.         |      "  Vbb.,  B,  JI.,  1846. 

"  A.  Z.,  1842,  B.  7B,  1853,  Tnf.  Ivii.  »  Politi,    Blancio     ArtiBtico,     8vo., 

'•  Gi:rbnrd,Rapp.Volc.,p.57;T.,  iii.  Gif^.,  1826. 
10,  V.  (L)  16,  84,  90;  M,  Bl..  v.;  D'H.,  ,  "  O.  A.  V.,  ciiv.cicvi.;  C.  F.,  140. 
ii.  48, 74 ;  Mon.,  iii.  xii.  vi.  t.  Ii.  i  M.  G.,  "  SmikythosiBknonnnBaneromeno*. 
ii.  Ixv.  2  B,  2  b,  lixi.  1  b,  Ixixiv.  1  b,  I  Tlcmpolemoa  and  Euthymedee  aa  a  pot- 
2  II,  xii.  3  a,  ;cii.  ] ;  V.  L.,  ii.  iiiviii. ;  tor  and  uHist.  A,  Z.,  1852,  a.  249. 
P.,  cv.  rl. ;  I.,  B.  V.  t,  sixvi. ;  B.  A.  N.,  "  M.  G.,  ii.  Ixxviii.  2  a ;  V.  L..  i.  Jxvi. 
i.  p.  92 ;  V.  F.,  wiKxii.  cxxxiii. :  C.  P..  '  liviii  ;  A.  Z.,  1847,  a.  18' ;  B.  A.  B., 
K05,ei0;  St.,)iXvi.:  B.A.B.,87!>.  708;  T.,  v.  (i.)  22,  80, 
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called  komarejios,^  are  dancing  to  the  pipe,  and  lidding  am- 
phor».'  Youths  drawing  wine  from  kratere  or  bowls ;'  or  men 
playing  the  krotala,  dance  in  wild  confusion,'  wliile  the  intoxi- 
cated attended  by  females,*  sometimes  with  torches,*  aje 
frequently  represented.  A  remarkable  scene  shows  Empedokles 
playing  on  the  flute,  white  Nikaulos  and  Charidemos  dance 
with  rhyta?  Similar  to  these  are  representations  of  youths 
dancing*  with  drinking-horns,*  with  lyres,'"  and  crowns,"  and 
men  ofiering  boxes  to  females,'*  playing  with  dogs  and  tortoises,'^ 
with  the  jerboa,'*  or  with  a  hare  held  by  a  string ;  '*  or  offering 
this  animal  as  a  present,''  or  holding  a  pilos,"  or  cups ; " 
mounting  horses,  riding  pick-a-back,  dancing,  playing  at  see- 
saw, and  other  games.  Young  children  are  depicted  playing 
with  toys,  balls,  and  go-carts,"  crouching  to  seize  apples,  or 
crawling  after  a  swan,*"  or  playing  at  the  game  of  knuckle- 
bones, or  aatragaloi?^ 

There  are  al:«  many  scenes  of  men  standing  and  talking  to 
females,"  a  man  standing  between  two  females,"  men  conversing 
with  youths,^  or  with  one  another.''  On  some  vases  are  draped 
youths  and  ffmales  conversing,*"  at  work  with  Icalaihoi  and 
spindles,''"  and  a  host  of  undetermined  actions,  representing 
nuptial  ceremonies,"  toilets,  and  games,  and  youths  with  para- 
sols.'* Many  vases,  especially  those  which  from  their  small 
size  seem  intended  for  children,  hare  representations  of  youths. 


'  H.  G.,  iL  Ut.  2  It. 

'  H.  a,  u.  ixiii.  I  b. 

•  p..  cciM. ;  T.,  V.  (i.)  18. 19,  20. 
'  Q.  A.  v.,  oMXXTiii. 

■  Bull.,  1834,  p.  229;  1840,  p.  M. 

•  M.  G..  ii.  In.  1  b. 

••  M.  «.,  ii.  Ixxvii.  la;  Mdb.  Borb., 
iT.li.;  T.,  i.  50. 

"  V.  L.,  iliv.  "  P.,  IxviiL 

"  V.  D.  C,  iliT. 

'*  V.  F.,  ccoluxvii. 

"  G.  T.  C,  li.  lii.,  with  the  mme 
Uippodamos ;  B.  A.  N..  i.  p.  92,  the 
mippoacd  diocoTeiy  of  Boca ;  I.,  p.  126. 

»  M.  M.  It  ilvi.       "  V.  D.  C,  ixi. 

"  V.  U.  C,  xlri.        "  St,  xvH. 
■  »  C.  D.,  800. 

'■  C.  D.,  801, 803. 


"  DTI.,  i.  30,  45, "48;  ii.  77,  96,  109  ; 
iii.  47,  83,  95 :  iv.  38,  45,  56,  103;  CD., 
752;  St.,  xiTi.;  T.,  ii.  50,  60;  iii.  57, 
iv.  (ii.)  1 ;  M.  G.,  ii.  ilvii.  1  «:  U»v. 
2  b;  V.  L.,  i.  tL;  I.,  a.  v.  t.  liviU.; 
.D.  L.,  X¥.;  P.,  lii.  liii,  lii.  Ixiviii.  lisx. 
IxKxi.  lixxiii.  tixiii.  zci.  loU.  xcvii. 
clxxv.  clxxrl.  clxxvii.  ccx. 

"  G.A.  V,  Ixxxi.  clsiii  oo.;  T.,  i. 
18,  V.  (ii.)  70. 

"  T.,  i.  3 ;  M.  G..  ii.  Ixxvil.  1  b,  2  »,  b, 
liixiii.  2  a,  lixirl,  1  a ;  P.,  Ixziii.  clxxi. 


V.  O.,  X. ; 


»  G.  A  v.,  cxJiT.  « 

,  y.  (ii.)  69 ;  U.  G.,  ii, 

i;  I.,  8.  V.  t.  iv. ;  P..  lev.  icvii.  ic 

[XV.  ccxiv.  ccxivii. 

"  V.  D.  C,  I.  xvii.  lis  ;  P„  uii 

"  St.,  xxjtiv. 

xliv. 
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It  is  probable  that  future  diBcoveties  inay  detemmie  the 
meanmg  of  many  scenes  now  deemed  of  general  import,  sncli  as 
youths  playing  on  the  lyre  to  females,  holding  caps  and  boxes  ^ 
to  men  witii  branches,'  taking  a  necklace  out  of  a  box  in  the 
presence  of  a  female  and  an  old  man,^  offering  hares  to  ladies,* 
holding  cups  to  other  youths,'  a  youth  in  a  great  vase,"  youths 
with  females,  probably  hetairai,'  or  dancing  with  tamboorines,' 
or  standing  at  Hermai  and  stelai,*  conversing  in  a  palace,"*  or 
receiving  offerings  from  their  admirers,"  at  foontaine,''  females 
eonversing,^*  pursuing  a  bull,'*  or  looking  like  Norkissos  into  a 
mirror,"  placing  wreaths  on  an  altar,  and  carrying  birds  in  a 
cage ; "  in  presence  of  Kik^  dancing ;  holding  akiadtakai,  or 
parasols;"  with  krotala;  reading  poems;"  in  a  bath;"  and 
Eros,**  apparently  in  schools,*'  and  females  over  a  hydria. 
Females  alone  are  represented,  with  kalathoi  and  crowns,"  at  the 
bath,*^  as  lyrists  '*  crowned  by  Nik6,*'  and  with  the  skiadiake 
or  parasol,^*  as  jugglers,  kyhiaieres,  standing  on  their  heads 
amidst  swords  set  upright  in  the  earth,*'  swinging,'^  sometimes 
seated,™  or  playing  with  a  ball,**  interviews  of  females,"  love 
Professional  women  are  seen  playing  on  the  harp  or 


•  T.  G,  xlv;  L.  V.  L.  uviu. :  L.  D., 

"  A.  Z.,  1852,  a.  2*7. 251 ;  B.  A.  B,, 

t.  xixT.  xl. ;  Inehimmi,  M.  B.  I. ;  1.,  a. 

583,  856,  857;  T.,  i».  (ii.)  31;  t.  (i.) 

V.  vi.  t  i.  iv. 

37;   I.,  fl.  T.  t.  xxix.;   P.,  iriu.  xix. 

•  G.  A.  v.,  tcixii. ;  I.,  s.  v.  t.  iv. 

XX.  xcix.  c.  ex.  cxiii,  cxiv.  cxxri.  oxxxL 

*M.  G.,  iL   lixi.   2  a;    T.  D.  C, 

cxxxiii.  ciiiiv.    ciiiv.   cxxxrii.-oxli. 

Msi2;  G,T.C.,E.P. 

osUt.  clixxiii.  cIxxxIt.  clixxvii ;  D^ 

*  M.  M.  I.,  ilvi.  6.           •  V.  D.  C. 

ii.  57,  H  iii.  71 ;  It.  36,  47 ;  B.  A.  N., 

'  Ptahape  Pelopa.  G.  A.  V.,  cluxi. 

i.,  p.  91. 

'  M.  G.,  ii.  liivui.  1  a,  1  b;  V.  F., 

"  M.  B.,  liv..  IV.;  I.,  B.V.  txxv.; 

cm.;  Q.  T.  C.  liv.  Jtv. 

D'H.,  U.  25 :  C.  D.,  763.  765 :  B.  A.  B., 

'  D'H.,  iU.  111. 

671 ;  Tt  iy.  (ii.)  28, 29,  SO;  Mna.  Borb, 

'  D'H.,iv.45:V.D.C.,iiiii.;P.,ii. 

liT.  IT.                                   "  1,  a.  T.  t.  III. 

«iiL  Mix.  l.-UiL  ocuv,  cciivii.  coiiix. 

"    J.,  S.  T.  t.  IXTii. 

CCXSX.  CCXUdii.  OCXXZT.  ccuxviU.  ocxIL 

"  I.,  a.  T.  t.  ili». 

ccilii.  ccxliv.  ooilvii.  ccilriii.  oclii.  odiv. 

"  V,  F.,  liTi.  liuvii  CliriBtie,  PL, 

COM.;  T.,v.  1-5. 

i.  p.  51;   T.,  i.  60;   A.  Z.,  1852,  164; 

"  M.  G.,  lixv.  2  a. 

Mug.  Borb.,  vii  Iviu. 

■'  M.  G.,  ii.  iMviii.  2  a. 

»  M.  A.  V.  M.,  XII. :  A,  2..  1953, 400. 

>*  B.  A.  B.,  1627 ;  H.  G.,  U.  x.  2  b. 

»  V.  F.,  ciuiT. ;  B.  A.  B.,  673. 

"  M.,  u.  xxTi.  2  a. 

"  V.P..cliiiiii.diiii¥.;D'H,i.59, 

••  BuU.,  1B44, 100, 101. 

60 ;  Moa.  Borb.,  vii.  Ivtu. ;  A.  Z.,  1852. 

"  I,  8.  v.  t.  xxi.      "  D.  L.,  sxiviii. 

"  CD., 796;  V.F.cicL 

"  O.C.,69;  T.,i.2. 

"  V.  F,  oica ;   Pt  vi.    For  naea 

'•  DH.,  11.  103. 

rafemng  lo  aopUal    oerranonies,   nee 

»  T.,iy.  (ii.)30;  P.,  xuii. 

»  T..  i.  59.              ••  T.,  IT.  (ii.)  58. 

mar,  1797. 
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pipe,'  and  receiving  wine ; '  other  women  perform  honsehold 
work,^  or  celebrate  orgies*  Females  also  appear  holding  a  box 
or  pyxis,'  crowns,*  or  lekythoi,'  dancing,"  and  sometimes  offering 
incense  to  the  gods.*  They  are  often  seen  washing,^'  or  holding 
a  hare,"  at  their  toilet,*'  or  at  a  stele  ;'^  discoursing  over  a 
hydria,"  or  caressing  a  deer."*  Large  female  heads  are  often 
the  only  decoration  of  late  yases,"  and  large  eyes ;  "  on  some 
vases  are  reunions  of  females,  either  allegorical  peraon^es,  or 
hetairai  with  their  names.'* 

The  scenes  illustrative  of  War  in  Its  principal  forms,  have 
been  already  described  in  epnmerating  the  events  of  the  war  of 
Troy.  There  is  a  very  great  nnmber  of  vases  illustrative  of 
this  subject ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  all,  and  many 
of  the  scenes  without  doubt  belong  to  events  of  a  mythic 
mitnre."  They  represent  combats  on  foot  and  horseback,  by 
archers,  hoplites,  and  slingers,  and  even  contests  of  galleys.*" 

Many  representations  of  youths  end  others,  either  starting 
for  or  engaged  in  the  chase,  refer  to  the  remarkable  hunts  of 
antiquity."    One  represents  the  hunting  of  the  hare.** 

Some  vases  have  scenes  of  an  immoral  tendency,  yet  they  are 
few  in  comparison  with  the  other  subjects.  Nor  are  they  merely 
coarse  examples,  painted  by  poor  or  careless  workmen,  to  gratify 
the  popular  taste ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  prodnctions  of  the 
very  best  artists.^  Such  subjects,  indeed,  sometimes  exercised 
the  pencil  of  painters  like  Parrhasios,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  and 
Nifcophanes;**  and  vase>paintera  were  only  humble  imitators  of 
the  great  masters.  Of  course  these  scenes  cannot  be  detailed.** 
Some  may  be  intended  for  the  love  adventures  of  the  gods,  or 
celebrated  amours  of  mortals,  especially  of  poets ;  but  others 
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•  T.,  il.  M. 
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'  C.  D,  766,  769,  772,  774,  775, 777, 
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■  B.  A.  N.,  i.  p.  14. 
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mil,  '■  D'H.,  iii.  M. 

"  D'H.,ii.25:  Ui.  73. 
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^  Cf.  for  oxauplo  the  Vase^. 
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seem  derived  from  private  life,  especially  those  of  youths  and 
hetairai,'  in  which  figure  several  persons  whose  names  are 
identical  with  those  of  Athenian  artists  and  writers,'  and  many 
of  the  names  probably  refer  to  the  celebrated  and  facile  beauties 
of  Corinth.^ 

Many  of  the  late  vases  represent  small  temples,  or  the  heroa,* 
from  which  the  subject  was  taken.  These  are  generally  coloured 
white.  Some  of  the  moat  remarkable  of  these  heroa  represent 
Aphrodite,'  Aineas  crowning  loulos,*'  Zeus  and  Ganymedes,  or 
DionysoB  and  Komos,'  Leda  and  the  swan,^  the  Dioakouroi,*  and 
Athene,"  a  youthful  warrior  with  jshield,"  Heroes  with  arms 
and  horse,^*  youth  with  a  dog,'*  two  females,  one  holding  a  bos,'* 
females"  with  dove  and  amphorro,'*  a  warrior  and  a  man  leaning 
on  a  stick,  and  the  supposed  Narkissos."  Large  heads  of  a  goddess 
are  also  common  on  the  later  vases,'*  perhaps  copied  from 
statues  '*  and  often  combined  with  arabesque  floral  ornaments.** 
In  one  instance  the  head  of  lo,  or  a  female  satyr,  is  seen." 
Heads,  too,  in  a  IcehnfphaJos,  are  not  uncommon.^' 

Several  vases  have  re[)reeentationR  of  animals,  whii-h  are  often 
engaged  in  combats;  such  as  boars  and  lions, *^  or  rows  of 
animals,**  cfflisisting  of  the  lion,  the  boar,  tlie  panther,*^  the 
stag,**  the  deer,"  the  ram,  the  lndl,*'  and  the  horse.^*  Lions 
are  seen  devouring  deer  and  bulla**    Hares,*'  and  dogs  **  appear 


■  P.,cci.;  D*H..  iv.  37. 
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as  single  subjecK  Among  the  birds  represented  are  the  owl,' 
the  eagle,  the  hawk,'  the  crane,  tha  swan,  the  goose,^  pigeons, 
cocks  and  hens,*  and  cock-figlits.'  Among  fishes  are  the 
dolphin,  tunny,  cuttle-fish,  and  echinus.*  There  are  also  repre- 
sentations of  snakes,^  tortoises,'  and  grasshoppers.*  Among 
plants  are  the  laurt-l,  myrtle,  poplar,  ivy,  pansy,  hyacinths, 
Not  the  least  remarkable  subject  is  that  of  the  great  eyes, 
vhich  has  been  a  fruitful  souruo  of  conjecture."  Among  objeets 
of  the  imaginary  world  are  gryphons,'^  which  are  sometimes 
attacking  horses ;  the  hippalektryon,  chimaira,  sirens,"  harpies, 
hippocampi,"  Pegasi,  sphinxes,"  anl  heads  of  Goi^oiis."  In 
many  instances  these  animals  are  introduced  as  a  kind  of 
artistic  bye-play,  or  parody,  on  the  subject  represented,  just  as 
the  poet  uses  a  metaphor.  Thus,  on  a  cup  representing  the 
destruction  of  Polypheraos,  a  fish  is  seen  swallowing  the  baited 
hook ; "  and  on  another,  where  the  two  Gorgon  sisters  fly  after 
Perseus,  two  dogs  are  depicted  chasing  a  hare."  In  a  mono- 
machia  of  Achilles  and  Memnon,  a  lion  is  beheld  attacking  a 
boar,  and  an  ape  appears  at  the  chase  of  the  boar  of  Kalydon. 
A  vase  with  a  butterfly  is  probably  a  forgery.'* 

The  relation  of  subjects  depicted  on  vases  to  the  ancient 
Hellenic  literature  forms  an  interesting  inquiry,  since  it  isi 
evident  that  the  works  of  the  rhapsoiiiats  suggested  many  sub- 
jects to  the  older  vase-painters.  It  will  he  seen,  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  subjects,  how  few  comparatively  are  derived  from 
Homer.  Great  as  are  the  intellectual  and  moral  examples 
wliich  his  poems  exhibit,  they  were  by  no  means  well  suitel  to 
the  somewhat  monotonous  style  of  ancient  art,  which  required 
plain  and  simple  incidents.  So  deficient  were  the  Homeric 
poems  in  arguments,  even  for  the  drama,  that  Aristotle  has 
observed,  that  while  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  afforded  materials 
for  two- dramas,  tlie  Kypria  supplied  the  subjects  of  several,  and 
the  little  Iliad  of  eight" 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  improbable  that  the  Homeric  poems 
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did  not  enjoy  that  universal  reputation  which  they  afterwards 
monopolised,  and  that  they  shared  the  pnblio  faTour  with  other 
productions.  For  it  is  most  remarkable  and  significant,  that 
scarcely  one  of  the  vases  which  issued  from  the  kilns  prior  to 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  is  decorated  vith  a  subject  which  can 
be  satisfactorily  identified  with  the  incidents  of  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey ;  while  the  few  vase-paiutings,  which  are  undoubtedly 
Homeric,  are  almost  all  of  the  third  style,  with  red  figures,  and 
executed  in  the  interval  between  the  war  of  the  Feloponnese 
and  the  landing  of  Fyrrhos  in  Italy.  Yet  the  number  of  sub- 
jects derived  from  other  poems,  which  formed  part  of  the  grand 
cycle  of  the  war  of  Troy,  is  remarkable.  Thus,  almost  all  the 
leading  events  of  the  Aithiopis  of  Arktinos  of  Miletos,  the 
ailment  of  which  is  repeated  in  the  later  poem  of  Quiotus 
Calaber,  or  Smymssus,  are  depicted  on  the  vases ;  such  as  the 
arrival  of  the  Amazons  at  Troy,  the  death  of  Penthesilea,  the 
appearance  of  Memnon  and  his  bands,  the  death  of  Antilochos, 
the  often-repeated  subject  of  Memnon's  death  by  the  hand  of 
Achilles,  the  death  of  that  hero  while  pursuing  the  Trojans, 
and  his  apotheosis  in  Leuke,  the  contest  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses 
for  his  armour,  the  suicide  of  Ajax,  the  wooden  horse,  the  inci- 
dent of  Laokoon,  and  the  flight  of  Aineas.'  About  half  a 
century  later  is  the  Hiou  Penis,  or  destruction  of  Troy,  written 
by  Lesches,  or  Leschaios,  of  Mitylene,  which  appeared  about 
Olympiad  xxx.  B.c,  657. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer  contained  only  a  fractional  portion  of 
the  war  of  Troy,  and  the  whole  story  of  Ilium  was  not  sung  by 
any  single  bard  or  poet  The  subjects,  as  already  stated,  have 
been  classed  as  the  Ante-Homerica,  consisting  of  those  which 
precede  the  events  of  the  Iliad,  the  argument  of  which  formed 
the  Kypria ;'  the  Mikra  Ilias,  or  "Little  Iliad,"  written  by 
Thestorides,^  Diodoros,  or  Einaithon ;  and  the  obsolete  poem 
of  the  PairoHia; — the  Homerica,  or  such  incidents  as  inter- 
vened betweeu  the  quarrel  about  Briseis  and  the  death  of 
Hektor ; — and  the  Post-Homerica,  or  events  up  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  comprising  the  Aithiopie  of  Arktinos,  part  of  the 
Kypria,  and  the  Iliou  Perais,  or  "  Destruction  of  Troy,"  of 
Lesches ;  the  Nostoi,  or  "  Keturn  "  of  the  Greeks  to  their  country, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  poem  of  Agias,  and  the  most 
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remarkable  part  of  wliich  events  is  described  in  Homer's  Odyaaey. 
Tliese,  wjtii  tlie  Oretteid,  and  the  TeUgonta  of  Eugamon  of 
Kyrene,  complete  the  epic  cycle  of  the  Greeks. 

The  ailments,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  can  only  have 
partially  supplied  the  vase-paiuters,  since  only  the  fate  of  Ajax, 
the  quarrel  of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  the  last  night  of  l^y, 
and  the  death  of  Priam  and  Aetyanax,  are  found  depicted  on 
vases.  The  death  of  Parin  by  the  hand  of  Philoktt^tes,  the  deeds 
of  Ulysses  and  Xeoptolemos,  and  the  conducting  of  Aineas  by 
the  same  hero  to  Fharsaloe,  are  not  found,*  although  subsequent 
escaTatioua  may  bring  them  to  light  Nor  can  the  celebrated 
Kyprian  verses  have  failed  to  inspire  many  of  those  subjects 
which  were  capable  of  being  painted ;  and  while  the  prayer  of 
the  Earth  to  Zeus,  to  lessen  the  number  of  men  upon  her  bosom, 
was  clearly  inadmissible,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  thei-e 
may  be  traces  of  subjects  representing  the  amouis  of  Zeus  and 
Nemesis,  from  whose  nnion  sprang  Helen,  subsequently  con- 
fided to  Leda ;  of  the  attack  by  Achilles  upon  Telephoa  and 
Atoeias;'  the  death  of  Troilos;^  the  sailing  of  Lykaon  to 
Lemnos  ;*  and  the  quari-el  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  treated 
in  a  less  subdued  manner  than  in  the  Iliad.  Yet  certain  sub- 
jects which  formed  a  very  essential  part  of  tliis  poem  are  want- 
ing, such  as  the  promise  of  Helen  to  Paris  for  his  judgment  ia 
favour  of  Aphrodite  and  her  elopement  during  the  absence  of 
Meuelaos;  the  death  of  the  Dioskouroi,  slain  by  Apbareus  aud 
LynkoB ;  and  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  from  Autis  to  Troy,  after 
having  been  carried  to  Teuthrania. 

The  incidents  in  the  Nostoi  of  Agias  of  Troizene — the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  whicli  poem  is  the  vengeance  of  Athene — 
are  repeated  in  tlie  tragedies  of  the  Attic  school ;  but  thongh 
some  of  the  vases  of  the  latest  style  represent  subjects  derived 
from  it — as  the  quarrel  of  the  Atreidai,  the  return  and  death 
of  Agamemnon,  the  flight  of  Diomedes,  the  death  of  Neopto- 
leiQOS,  the  Nekyomanteia,  and  some  subjects  resembling  those 
of  the  Odyssey — yet  many  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  it 
— such  as  the  fate  of  Nestor,'  Kalchas,  Leonteus,  and  Polypoites, 
are  either  undistinguishabte,  or  never  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  vase-painters. 

'  HiiUcr,  1.  e.,  p.  66.  I     '  Proklos,  cited  in  Gotiingeu  Bjblii>- 

'  Iliad,  XI.  79.  tek  Tui  Literatur  uiid  Kunst    Hiiller, 

*  Iliad,  xxiT.  257.  Literature,   ke.,    p.   79.     Hepiueetion, 

•  lUad,  ixi.  405-8.  '  llaiBford.  p.  27S-472,  «q. 
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Two  of  tbe  Biibjecta  of  the  No«toi,  or  '*  Return,"  derived  from 
the  Telegonta,  or  the  adventures  of  Telegonos,  the  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Kirke,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  poem 
of  EugamoQ  of  Kyreue/  appear  on  vases  of  the  later  style. 
One  is  the  well-known  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaka,  and  his 
death,  caneed  by  the  fall  of  the  Fristis  or  Thomback,  referring 
to  tbe  Odyssem  AJcanihoplex;  the  other  is  his  death  at  tlie  hands 
of  Telegonos,  in  the  presence  of  Kirke.  But  the  burial  of  the 
suitors,  and  the  voyage  of  Ulysses  to  Polyxenos,  either  do  not 
occur,  or  cannot  be  distinguished  among  the  mass  of  unknown 
subjects.     Many  gubjeot«  were  taken  from  the  Odystey. 

Hesiod  has  supplied  few  subjects  to  the  vase-painters,  owing 
to  tlie  absence  of  plot  and  incident  in  his  principal  work ;  for 
it  is  evident  that  a  nation  whoso  whole  thoughts  were  directed 
at  an  early  period  to  hieratic  illustrations  of  art,  could  derive 
no  inspiration  from  such  a  composition  as  theErffa  haiSemerai, 
or  "  Works  and  Days."  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  vases  which 
have  agricultural  subjects,  as  the  remarkable  one  of  the  potter 
Tleson,  with  a  scene  of  ploughing,  and  others  which  represent 
the  gathering  of  fruit,  and  the  vintage  of  wine  or  oil ;  not  to 
instance  the  shops  of  the  potter  and  tbe  smith,  tlie  carpenter, 
and  scenes  of  weaving  and  spinning.  But  these  subjects  are 
rare,  and  the  more  minutely  they  are  investigated,  the  stronger 
appears  the  reason  for  assigning  them  to  special  mythological 
scenes.  His  other  works  appear  to  have  sug^sted  a  few  sub. 
jects,  as  the  instruction  of  Achilles  by  Chiron,  probably  from 
the  "  Lessons  of  Chiron  ; "  the  prominent  position  of  Alkmene, 
perhaps  from  her  "  Praises ; "  and  others  from  the  Heoiai ;  the 
amours  of  Apollo  and  Kyrene,  from  the  "  Catalogues  of  Women," 
which  is  found  on  a  jug  of  late  style  in  the  British  Museum. 
Many  vases  also  refer  to  tbe  "  Epithalamium  of  Feleus  and 
Thetis;"  and  others,  of  archaic  style  and  treatment,  represent 
tbe  combat  of  Herakles  and  Kyknos,  with  the  attendant  circum> 
stances,  treated  in  a  manner  identical  with  the  description  in 
tlie  "  Shield  of  Herakles,"  and  in  which  the  demigod  appears 
in  the  same  costume  in  which  he  is  represented  in  works  of  art 
previous  to  the  fortieth  Olympiad.*  From  the  "  Little  Iliad  " 
of  Kinaithou  of  Lakedaimon,  is  taken  the  incident  of  tlie  making 
of  the  golden  vine  by  Hephaistos.* 
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The  Tbebais,  wljtch  appeared  early  in  literature,  and  is 
cited  in  the  twentieth  Olympiad  aa  Homeric,  also  supplied 
certain  Bubjects,  especially  the  departure  of  Amphiaraos  and 
his  betrayal  by  Eripbyle.  The  destruction  of  the  heroes,  with 
the  exception  of  Adrastos,  saved  by  Orion,  is  not,  however, 
found.  Some  of  the  subjects  of  the  second  Theban  war,  or 
Epigoniad,  are  extant'  The  yery  numerous  poems  of  Stesi- 
choros  embraced  so  large  a  portion  of  the  writings  of  his  pre- 
decessors, that  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  what  subjects  were 
particularly  derived  trom  this  source.  Thus,  he  san^  the  Qe- 
lyonis,  or  the  capture  of  the  oxen  of  Geryou  by  Herakles ; 
Skylla,  already  famous  in  the  Odyssey ;  £yknoe,  whose  contest 
is  known  from  the  shield  of  Herakles ;  Kerberos ;  the  lliou 
Perns,  or  Fall  of  Troy ;  the  Noaloi,  or  Ketums ;  the  Europeia, 
or  Kape  of  Eumpa,  a  subject  found  on  some  of  the  earlier 
vases;  the  Oresteid,  the  incidents  of  which,  aa  depicted  on 
vases,  rather  follow  the  descriptions  of  the  tragic  writer ;  the 
Epi  Peliai  Athla,  or  prizes  given  at  lolchos,  at  the  funeral 
games  of  Feline,  from  which  one  subject  is  taken  by  the  older 
vase-painters,  the  pal^stric  contest  between  Pelens,  the  tather 
of  Achilles,  and  Atalanta,  in  which  the  huntress  was  victorious; 
and  Eriphyle  and  the  Syotherai,  or  boar-hunters.'  This  poet, 
indeed,  flourished  in  Olympiad  5i.li.,  b.c.  611,  long  before  most 
of  the  old  vases  were  fabricated.  Epigrams,  didactic  poems, 
and  lables,  in  which  animals  are  introduced  speaking,  were  un- 
suited  to  the  gravity  of  art.  Threnai,  or  Laments,  which  were 
taken  from  tragical  myths,  may  occasionally  appear,  such  ea 
the  ihrene  or  lament  for  Danae,  the  composition  of  Simonides 
of  Keos;  but  these  cannot  easily  be  separated  from  subjects 
taken  from  the  satyric  drama.  Idylls  and  elegies  may  have 
supplied  a  few  subjects,  and  the  Kape  of  Europa,  represented  on 
some  vases,  may  be  considered  as  derived  from  Moechoa ;  but 
poems  like  those  of  Theokritos,  describing  rustic  life  and  its 
feelings,  have  not  supplied  subjects  to  the  vase-painters.  To 
the  tr^ic  writers,  the  Oresteid  supplied  many  plots;  and  upon 
vases  of  the  later  style  the  whole  story  is  treated  in  a  manner 
so  varied,  that  the  vase-painters  must  have  evidently  sometimes 
followed  plays  of  Aiscliylos,  at  other  times  those  of  Sophokles 
and  Euripides.  Several  other  vases  present  subjects  either 
derived  from  tragic  arguments,  or  else  from  myths  which  formed 
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their  subjects,  each  aa  tlioBe  of  Prometheus,  Perseus,  Pelops,  tbe 
adventures  of  Belleroplion,  Perseas  and  the  Bakcbai,  Tereos  and 
Prokne,  Medea,  Alkeetis,  Prokris,  Lykoui^oa,  the  Underworld, 
the  woes  of  Oidipoos  and  liis  family,  and  the  Seven  against 
Thebes ;  and  other  representations  derived  from  tbe  heroic  epos, 
such  as  the  Oresteid,  which  was  particubirly  adapted  for  rases 
destined  for  funeral  purposes.  The  plots  of  comedy  have 
afTorded  subjects  for  only  a  few  rases.  Scenes  indeed  occnr, 
which  may  be  possibly  derived  from  tbe  trilogies,  and  are 
parodies  of  known  fables ;  while  others  are  taken  &om  tlie 
arguments  of  the  known  plays  of  Aristophanes,  Diphilos,  and 
others. 

Although  many  rases  seem  to  hare  subjects  derived  from 
the  writers  of  philosophical  allegories,  none  of  these  can  be 
identified  with  any  well-known  composition ;  and  tbe  period 
of  the  Athenian  stage  is  that  of  the  last  decline  of  the  art. 
Light,  of  course,  is  reflected  upon  the  entire  series  of  vases  by  ~ 
the  whole  circle  of  ancient  literature.  The  especial  subject  of 
rases  is  not,  indeed,  treated  by  the  Greeks  in  any  separate 
dissertation,  but  estensire  extracts,  and  an  attempt  at  a  sys- 
tematic treatise,  appears  in  the  Dei^mosophittai,  or  "  Philosophers 
at  dinner,"  of  Athenaios  of  Nankrutls,  a  writer  of  the  Alexandrine 
school,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century.  The  "  Account  of 
Vases,"  of  the  eelebiated  Eratosthenes,  and  the  meagre  tenth 
book  of  the  Onomasticon  of  Julius  Pollux,  written  in  the  second 
century,  in  tb«  reign  of  Commodus,  and  contAining  much  valu- 
able information  about  rases,  had  indeed  preceded ;  to  which 
the  Lexicon  of  Suidas,  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  and  the 
Scholiasts  of  Pindar,  and  those  of  the  tragedians  and  Aristo- 
phanes, also  contributed  their  share. 

We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  emblems,  attributes, 
and  costume,  which  distinguish  the  different  figures  represented, 
and  which  are  always  those  which  were  in  use  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  Greece.  Zeus  is  generally  represented  amply  draped 
and  bearded,  seated  upon  a  magnificent  throne,  or  standing,  clad 
in  an  ample  tunic,  and  holding  a  sceptre.  Hera  ia  adorned 
with  the  ttephane,  or  diadem,  resembling  the  mitre,  or  covered 
with  the  kalymma,  or  veil,  and  holding  a  sceptre.  Athene,  on 
the  oldest  vases,  is  quite  indistinguishable  from  an  ordinary 
female  ;  but  on  subsequent  ones  appears  wearing  a  helmet  and 
the  SDgis.  The  Begis,  however,  often  entirely  disappears  on  the 
later  vases  of  Apulia.     She  almost  always  holds  a  lance  and 
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Argolic  buckler,  and  sometimes  iier  owl.  Poseidon,  od  the 
oldest  vases,  holds  a  trident,  and  sometimes  a  dolphin,  and  is 
draped  in  a  white  woollen  tunic,  to  indicate  the  foam  of  the  sea. 
Bermea,  on  the  earliest  vases,  wears  a  short  tnnic  round  the 
loins,  and  is  winged.  On  snleequeiit  ones,  however,  he  wears 
the  petasos,  chlamys,  and  boots.  On  the  latest  vases  he 
wears  the  hat,  wioged  tataria,  and  chlamys.  He  almost  always 
bears  the  caducens,  but  sometimes  this  is  also  carried  by  heralds. 
AmphUrUe  sometimes  holds,  besides  a  fiali,  a  sceptre  decorated 
with  sea-weed.  Nereus  is  distinguished  by  his  white  haij-,  and 
holds  a  dolphin  and  sceptre.  Triton  is  represented  as  tlie 
"  fishy  Centaur,"  having  a  human  bust,  and  tenninnting  in  a 
fish.  Thetis,  who  is  often  represented  as  an  ordinary  female, 
on  some  vases  is  accompanied  witli  snakes,  lionp,  dogs,  and  sea- 
monsteis,  to  show  her  metamorphosis.  Tlie  other  Nereifls,  on 
vases  of  the  later  style,  are  mounted  on  dolphins.  Skylla  ter- 
minates in  sea-dogs.  Pluto  is  depicted  as  a  white-haired  old 
man,  holding  a  two-pronged  sceptre,  while  Pera^hone  is  known 
from  other  female  deities  only  by  the  scenes  in  which  she 
appears.  Sometimes  she  holds  a  flower.  The  Greek  Chiron 
is  distinguished  by  his  boat  and  oar,  the  Etru^oan  Charan  by 
his  hammer.  The  Shades  are  often  winged,  Ar^  appears  as  a 
hoplite.  ApoUon,  on  the  oldest  vases,  is  seen  draped  in  a  long  tunic, 
and  playing  on  the  heptachord  lyre,  but  on  the  later  vases  he 
has  merely  a  piece  of  loose  drapery  floating  over  bis  shoulders. 
He  wings  his  deadly  shafts  frpm  the  silver  bow,  or  holds  the 
laurel  branch,  and  has  at  hisiside  a  swan  or  a  bull,  or  the 
gryphon.*  Hia  sister  Ariemis  is  always  draped,  often  wears 
upon  her  head  a  lofty  tiara  or  mitre,  on  the  oldest  vases.  She 
is  ever  distinguished  by  her  bow  and  arrous,  and  when  on  later 
vases  she  has  her  hair  tied  in  the  hrdbidot  behind,  and  wears 
the  short  tunic  and  kothumoi,  she  still-retains  herweapons.  At 
her  side  is  the  goat,  the  lion,  and  panther.  Aphrodite  is  not 
easily  distinguished  from  the  other  goddesses.  On  the  oldest 
vases  she  is  draped,  and  sometimes  holds  a  sceptre,  or  a  flower, 
or  even  an  appla  On  the  later  vases  her  drapery  becomes 
transparent,  and  shows  her  form,  and  she  has  her  hair  bouul 
with  the  Jcehryphfdos  or  simple  (ainia.  At  a  still  later  period  she 
appears  half  draped.  At  her  side  is  seen  the  swan,  the  pigeon 
or  dove,  and  the  goose.    She  is  often  accompanied  by  Eros, 
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wlio  is  always  adult  and  wiiiged,  and  whoee  emltlems  are  the 
liaro,  the  swan,  the  pigeoD  or  dove,  a  bird  supposed  to  be  the 
iynx,  aod  flowers ;  and  sometimes  by  Peitho,  whose  emblenia  are 
an  akbastoa  and  stylus. 

Dionytos  is  distinguished  by  the  ivy  wreath  which  binds  his 
head ;  be  is  draped  in  a  long  tunic,  and  has  a  garment  thrown 
aci'088  his  shoulders.  On  the  early  vases  he  has  a  long  heard, 
but  on  the  later  Apulian  ones  he  is  seen  in  bis  youthful  attri- 
butes, only  half  draped,  and  with  rounder  and  more  graceful 
limbs.  In  his  hands  he  holds  the  vine,  the  kantliaros,  the 
rliyton,  or  the  keras ;  sometimes  the  thyrsos,  or  the  torn  limbe 
of  s  goat.  At  his  side  are  the  panther,  the  goat,  the  bull,  and 
the  mule ;  amidst  his  wild  followers  his  attitude  is  generally 
composed,  but  he  is  seen  tearing  the  limbs  of  a  kid  or  fawn,  or 
holding  a  snflke.  His  consoit,  Ariadne  or  Libera,  is  generally 
nndistinguisliftble  from  an  ordinary  female  ;  the  Sdenoi,  or 
Satyrs,  are  seen  with  their  bald  foreheads,  pointed  ears,  and 
horses'  tails,  horses'  feet  on  early,  and  Imman  on  later,  vases  ; 
and  Pan  is  distinguished  by  his  horns  and  goals'  feet.  Con- 
nected with  Dionysos  is  Demeter,  who  is  generally  indicated  by 
her  holding  spikes  of  com,  the  ploughshare,  the  rod,  as  Thes- 
mophoria,  or  a  sceptre,  while  HekcUe,  who  appears  bi  the  same 
scenes,  grasps  torches.  The  inferior  deities,  such  as  Aurora, 
Nike,  Eros,  the  Winds,  the  Gorgons,  and  Fear  are  winged. 
Eerakles,  on  the  oldest  vases,  is  not  distinguished  from  other 
mortals  ;  hut  upon  those  of  later,  though  still  ancient  style,  he 
appears,  as  described  by  Pisander,  wearing  a  tunic,  over  which 
is  wrapped  his  lion's  skin,  and  armed  with  bow  and  arrows  and 
club;  while  in  some  scenes  he  is  armed  hke  a  hophte  or 
heavy-armed  soldier.  The  type  of  warriors  on  the  earliest  vases 
reeembles  the  description  of  them  in  Homer  and  the  early 
poems.  They  ivear  Corinthian  helmets,  often  crested ;  thorakee, 
or  breast- plates,  under  which  is  a  tunic,  and  greaves.  Their 
arms  are  either  the  Argolic,  or  circular  buckler,  or  else  the 
peculiar  Boeotian  one — not  limited  to  Greek  heroes.  These 
bucklers  are  ornamented  with  armorial  bearings,'  or  devices 
exhibiting  great  diversity,  and  alluding  to  the  wearer,  like  those 
described  by  the  tragedians.  Thus,  that  of  Achilles  has  a 
scoipion,  Hector's  a  tripod  or  a  snake,  to  indicate  that  he  was 
protectcil   by  Apollo:    offensive  weapons  are  double  lances, 
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javeliDS,  swords  and  falchions,  bows  and  arrows.  Slings,  clubs 
and  stones  are  rarely  used. 

Bather  of  the  nature  of  a  defence  than  an  ornament  is  the 
Tandyked  leather  object,  the  laiseion,  suspended  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shielils  of  the  Trojans  and  their  allies,  the  Amazons,  to 
ward  off  missiles  from  the  legs.  This  is  also  ornamented  with 
devices.  Some  shields  have  tbeir  omphalos,  or  boss,  sculptured 
to  represent  a  head  of  Pun,  and  others  have  serpents  issuing 
from  them  in  very  salient  relief.  On  the  later  vases  a  crested 
helmet  with  cheek-plates,  called  the  Carian  helmet,  often 
appears  instead  of  that  just  described,  and  much  of  the 
defensive  armour  is  omitted. 

The  Giants,  the  Amazons,  and  the  threefold  Geryon  also 
appear  as  armed  warriors,  and  although  on  the  earlier  vases  the 
archers  are  clad  in  Phrygian  costume,  with  pointed  ca{>s, 
tunics  with  long  sleeves,  and  trousers,  anaxyrides,  on  the  lat«r 
ones  only  Asiatic  personages,  such  as  the  Amazons,  Pelops, 
Priam,  the  Phrygians,  Medea,  the  great  king,  and  other 
orientals  are  distingnished  by  a  costume  more  distinctly  oriental.^ 
In  the  same  manner  the  Amazons  have  the  pelta,  or  lunated 
shield,  and  the  Scythians,  Egyptians,  and  others  are  clad  in  a 
costume  intended  to  represent  their  national  one.  The  oivil 
costume  varies  according  to  the  period,  and  the  action  intended 
to  be  represented.  At  the  earliest  time,  and  in  rapid  actions, 
the  personages  are  clad  in  short  and  close-fittiDg  tunics,  reaching 
only  to  the  knees,  but  older  personages,  whetlier  gods,  or  kings, 
or  even  their  principal  officers,  and  Hie  paidoirihoi,  or  tutors 
and  instructors  in  the  Gymnasium,  are  draped  in  a  long  talaric 
tunic,  called  the  chiton  poderea  or  orthostadios,  a  garment  which 
is  also  seen  upon  females.  Over  ibis  is  thrown  a  kind  of  shawl, 
which  doats  from  sbonlder  to  shoulder,  and  which  in  females 
droops  to  the  earth;  as  a  female  garment  it  must  be  thepeplos, 
when  worn  by  men  perhaps  it  is  the  ampeehonion.  On  later 
vases  the  drapery  of  females  becomes  more  transparent,  but 
etill  retains  the  same  form.  On  many  vases,  however,  both  of 
the  old  hieratic  and  more  recent  styles,  the  figores  of  men  have 
only  the  ampeehonion,  especially  in  orgiastic  scenes  of  the 
homos,  and  sometimes  of  the  camps.  In  hunting  scenes 
the  heroes  wear  tlie  ehlamys.  Great  difference  of  costume  is 
visible  upon  the  later  vases  of  Campania*  and  Apulia,  and 
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especially  the  richer  ones  of  Rhto  or  the  Bnbnstini,  in  which 
the  drapery  is  of  a  more  embroidered  and  Asiatic  character. 
It  18  no  longer  the  plain  or  simply  flowered  vestmenta  of  the 
early  style,  hut  ornamented  with  many  colours,  rich  chequers, 
diapers  and  mieandered  borders;  and  sometimes,  like  the  tunic 
of  Jason,  as  described  in  Apollonias  Ithodiua.  omamented 
with  a  series  of  embroidered  figures  round  the  hem.  In  athletic 
scenes  the  epheboi  or  athletes  are  naked,  and  ss  are  the  warriors 
in  those  of  tiie  camp.  Children,  and  boys  at  all  periods,  have 
the  age  of  youthful  iooocence  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
clothes.  Females  are  always  draped  in  tonics  at  the  earHer 
periods  of  the  art ;  on  the  later  vases  they  first  appear  undraped, 
except  in  some  rare  examples  on  the  older  vases  of  scenes  in 
tlie  bath,  or  in  the  symposium,  where  they  exercise  the  juggler's 
craft.  Their  head-gear,'  consisting,  on  the  earlier  vases,  of  a 
simple  tainia  or  flilet,  a  wreath  or  mitra,  is  exchanged  on  the 
later  ones  for  a  liara,  the  pointed  Ttidarit,  the  radiated  gtej^ne, 
the  ephendone,  and  opisihoephendone ;  and  on  the  later  Apulian 
and  Lucanian  vases  sandals,  necklaces,  elegant  earrings,  and 
the  ophia  or  serpent-bracelet  are  first  seen.  A  long  cliapter 
might  be  written  upon  the  difference  visible  in  the  chairs,  seats, 
conches,  and  other  furniture  ;-~-ou  the  objects  held  in  persons' 
hands — in  the  old  hieratic  style,  consisting  of  a  flower,  or  the 
edge  of  their  tunic,  a  wreath  or  brand),  which  is  exchanged  on 
the  later  vases  for  the  tainta  or  fillet— the  ^ysm  or  toilet  box — 
the  spindle — the  mirror — and  the  JcaUUkos,  or  work-basket 

In  the  earliest  vase-paintings  deities  are  not  only  indis- 
tinguishable from  one  another,  but  even  from  kings  and  other 
mortal  personages;  nor  can  the  use  of  white  to  indicate  the 
finer  colour  of  females  be  considered  otherwise  tlian  as  a  generic 
distinction.  This  defect  was  probably  inevitable,  owing  to  the 
rapid  mode  of  drawing,  and  because  clothing  and  attitude  were 
the  only  means  employed  to  denote  exalted  personages,  whether 
mortal  or  immortal,  Thus  all  the  divinities,  both  male  and 
female,  are  clad,  and,  except  fiermes,  with  the  long  talaric 
tunic,  the  ehUon  poderea,  often  richly  embroidered  with  flowers, 
stars,  or  chequered  work,  and  recall  to  mind  the  rich  Asiatic 
garments  woven  in  the  looms  of  Babylon  and  Assyria.  Over 
this  is  often  thrown  another  shawl,  the  same  in  both  male  and 
female  deities,  which  is  probably  the  peplos.    This  tunic  did  not, 
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on  the  earlier  vasee,  admit  of  the  form'being  seen  through  it. 
Some  of  the  deities,  each  ae  Hermes,  as  already  obseryed,  wear 
the  usual  short  tunic  and  the  chlamys.  The  appearance  of 
naked  females  is  limited  to  the  scenes  of  the  hath,  and  of  some 
rare  representations  of  jugglers  or  ihaumatopoioi  and  hdairai. 
Yet  certain  distinctions  contiuued  to  appear  as  the  art  advanced, 
either  by  appropriate  costume  or  by  the  introduction  of  ad- 
juncts, 'fhe  ivy  crown  indicated  Dionysos,  so  did  the  mule  or 
goat '  on  which  he  sat ;  the  ram  accompanied  Hermes,'  the  swan 
Aphrodite,  while  the  bull  on  which  Europa  rode  pointed  out 
that  amour  of  Zeus.^  The  lion  skin  generally  envelopes  the 
limbs  of  Herables  even  on  the  oldest  vases,  although  examples 
occur  where  the  demigod  is  armed  like  an  ordinary  hoplite, 
and  Zeus  in  the  Gigantomachia  appears  in  the  same  costume, 
Hermes  has  the  petasos  and  caducous,  Ares  is  armed,  Nik^, 
Iris,  Eros,  the  Winds,  and  Gorgons,  are  winged.  Satyrs  have 
pointed  ears,  horses'  tails,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  hoofs  for 
teet;  the  marine  deity  Triton  termiDates  in  a  fish  ;  the  Trojan 
archer  wears  the  pointed  cap ;  Asiatics,  at  a  later  period  of  the 
art,  appear  in  tiie  anaxyrides  or  breeches,  the  cidaris  or 
pointed  cap,  and  the  short  tunic.  The  Acbeloos  appears  as  a 
human-headed  bull,  the  Minotaur  as  a  bull-beaded  man.  The 
youthful  warrior  or  huntsman  wears  the  petasos  or  Thessalian 
broad-brimmed  hat,  and  the  chlamys.  Spears  and  swords 
designate  the  warrior,  sceptres  the  monarch,  sticks  the  old  man, 
the  civil  dress  of  the  warrior,  the  paidotribos  or  pedagogue ; 
nudity  indicates  yonth  or  athletic  exercises.  The  transition 
from  the  draped  to  the  half-draped  and  finally  to  the  nude 
female  marks  alike  the  decline  and  progress  of  art 

The  expression  of  the  figures  varies  considerably  according 
to  the  age  of  the  vases,  but  never  exhibits  the  diversity  which 
the  sculpture  of  the  corresponding  period  shows.  All  the  faces 
of  the  same  vase  are  alike,  and  no  physiognomical  distinction 
can  be  drawn  between  gods  and  heroes,  or  even  between  male 
and  female  figures.*  On  the  earlier  vases  the  noses  are  long, 
with  a  tendency  to  tnm  up,  the  chins  pointed,  the  jaws  round 
and  deep,  the  eyes  large,  the  limbs  angular  and  sinewy,  the 
buttocks  curved  and  rigid.    Long  prolix  beards  appear  at  all 
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times  on  some  figures,  to  mark  the  virile  or  eeaile  age.  At  the 
earliest  period  the  distiDctions  between  youth  and  old  age  are 
not  well  observed,  bnt  on  the  vases  with  red  figures  they  begin 
to  be  marked ;  but  no  moral  distinctions  are  attempted,  the 
expreBsion  of  a  Zens,  a  Hepliaistos,  a  Dionysos,  a  Hermes,  or 
even  an  Apollo  being  identical.  The  size  of  the  figures 
Taries  from  about  1  to  11  inches.  A  part  of  the  treatment 
regards  the  small  adjuncts  seen  in  the  field  of  the  Tases,  which 
generally  have  reference  to  the  scenes  represented.  In  tlie 
oldest  style  the  field  is  generally  semS  with  flowers,^  but  in 
those  of  a  more  advanced  style  these  ore  never  introduced. 
Thus  a  forest  is  represented  by  a  tree,  a  palace  or  temple  by 
columns  and  a  pediment.  As  the  style  advanced  still  more,  in 
vuses  with  the  red  figures  accessories  gradually  appear,  and 
they  are  most  frequent  in  vases  lound  in  Apulia  and  Lncania. 
Still  the  grounds  are  left  comparatively  clear,  as  the  object  of 
the  artist  was  to  isolate  his  figure.  In  scenes  of  the  palaistra, 
the  gymnasium  and,  of  the  bath,  strigils  and  lekytboi,'  and  the 
halteres^  or  leaping  dumb-bells  are  seen  hung  up,  or  Hermai 
are  introduced.*  The  camp  is  indicated  by  the  armour,  such  as 
shields,  helmets,  and  greaves ; '  or  by  a  sword  suspended  by  its 
belt."  In  symposia  vases,  baskets,  and  boots,'  are  seen  alwut ; 
in  musical  scenes  the  flute-bag '  or  the  lyree  *  appear.  Interior 
apartments  are  indicated  by  a  window,'"  a  door,"  or  a  colunm ; 
and  sashes,"  kalathoi,'^  spindles,'*  balls,'*  letters,"  mirrors,"  and 
wreaths,"  vases,"  or  crowns,"  are  in  the  back-ground.  In  a 
scene  of  the  amours  of  Dionysos  and  Ariadne  a  bird-cage  is 
introduced.^'  A  flying  bird  indicates  the  open  air ;  '*  a  dolphin 
denotes  the  surface  of  the  Bea,**  a  sepia  or  a  shell  its  depths." 
As  the  arts  declined  the  accessories  became  such  prominent 
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parts  of  the  picture  that  they  are  scarcely  any  loDger  subordi- 
nate. Whole  temples/  lavers,  loutra,  and  furnished  apart- 
ments are  introduced,  as  in  modem  art,  in  which  the  mind  and 
eye  have  to  exert  a  microscopic  power  in  order  to  interpret 
successively  the  different  parts  and  the  meaning  of  the  subject, 
which  in  the  older  art  was  told  simply  and  unequivocally  by 
the  aymboU ;  these  adjuncts  are  the  keys  and  clues  to  the 
interpretation  of  figured  archajology. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OUzedvaaee  continued  —  Omament*— Their  nature  and  aee— The  UaUnder— 
Cheqaered  bands — The  fret  ot  tierriiig-boDe~ADnuleta~Egg  and  tongue 
ornament  —  Scales  or  fealhera  —  The  Lelix  —  Anlefizal  ormunent  —  WTeotlia 
—  Petals  —  Tine  branches  —  Akonthos  leaves  —  Flowers  —  Arrangement  — 
Bournes  from  which  the  vaae-piiintera  mpied  —  Inscriptions  —  Form  of  the 
letters  —  Position  —  Dialects  —  Orthography  —  Different  kinds  of  inscriptionfl : 
palnled  inaeriptions ;  names  of  figures  and  objects  —  Addresses  —  Artists' 
names  —  Potters'  names  —  Laudatory  inscriptions  —  Unintelligible  inscrip- 
tions —  Memoranda. 

Subordinate  to  the  subjects  in  point  of  arcliseological  interest, 
but  intimately  interwoven  with  them,  are  the  ornaments  which 
helped  to  relieve  and  etnbelliBh  the  representations  on  pic- 
tures, and,  so  to  speak,  to  frame  them.  Numerous  vases,  in- 
deed, are  decorated  with  ornatnents  only,  whilst  many  smaller 
ones  ate  entirely  black,  from  which  circumstance  they  were 
nicknamed  "Libyes"  or  "Moors."  The  ware  of  Nola  is 
richest  in  vases  of  this  class;  and  amphorai,  hydriai,  stamnoi, 
kylikes,  phialai,  pyxides,  and  lamps,  of  this  unomamenteJ  de- 
scription, are  found  in  the  Campanian  sepulchres.  Others  have 
only  the  simplest  kind  of  ornaments,  consisting  of  plain  bands 
or  zones  passing  round  their  body  and  feet.  A  very  common 
decoration  is  two  bands  or  zones  concentric  to  the  axis  of  the 
foot  of  the  vase,  lliis  is,  however,  found  only  on  the  black 
vases  of  the  best  period.  Other  vases,  both  of  the  earliest  and 
later  classes,  are  painted  with  ornaments,  consisting  of  wreaths 
of  laurel,  myrtle,  or  ivy,  helikes,  egg  and  tongue  borders, 
maianders,  waves  or  the  kymation  monlding,  chequers,  guiUoche, 
spirals,  dentals,  and  petals.  These  are  artistically  disposed 
upon  them  according  to  certain  rules  of  great  symmetry  and 
taste;  and  that  the  artist  prided  himself  upon  his  talent  in 
this  way  is  certain,  from  some  vase-painters  having  attached 
their  names  to  vases  oidy  decorated  with  ornaments.  On  the 
whole,  thera  is  a  poverty  in  the  variety  of  ornaments  employed, 
very  different  from  the  fruitful  caprices  of  the  Teutonic  races, 
amongst  whom,  from  religious  motivcc,  ornaments  were  often 
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employed  in  preference  to  represeutatioDB  of  the  Iiuman  form. 
It  is  on  the  earliest  vases  tliat  ornament  is  moat  employed :  aa 
the  art  developes  itself,  it  ia  gradually  lessened,  till  at  the  best 
period  it  almost  disappears.  But  on  the  later  efforts  of  tlie 
potteiB  it  again  rises  like  a  noxious  weed  diminishing  the  in- 
tent of,  and  ultimately  aaperseding,  the  Bubjects.  It  must  be 
boine  in  mind  that  originally  the  ornament  was  either  the 
normal  mode  of  representing  certain  things  extraneous  to  the 
subject,  or  a  symbol  introduced  into  if.  Hence  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  ornaments  different  principles  were  called  into  play. 
The  vreaths  and  bands  of  antefixal  oruaments  or  Mikeg,  appear 
for  instance  to  be  imitations  of  tlie  crowns  and  fillets  which  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  tie  round  the  Tase  at  festive 
entertainments,  whilst  the  hdix  at  the  handles  seems  to  hare 
represented  the  flowers  attached  to  that  part  of  the  Tase. 
Maiandeni,  ovolos,  and  astragals,  on  the  other  hand,  were  either 
architectural  adaptations  to  the  vase  or  accompaniments  of  sub- 
jects originally  selected  from  the  different  members  of  buildings, 
such  as  the  pediments,  metopes,  and  friezes.  Other  ornaments 
were  conventional,  or  symbols  to  denote  particular  conditions 
or  places,  which  on'ginally  tliey  defined,  and  were  subsequently 
retained  from  habit  Thus  the  kymation  or  wave  moulding, 
represeuted  the  sea  or  marine  compositions,  the  maiander  a 
river  on  the  land,  and  a  fleurette  (fig.  30)  the  carpet  of  nature 
on  which  the  figures  walked.  The  ornaments,  indeed,  exhibit 
great  monotony,  and  are  repetitions  of  a  type  not  diversified  like 
the  arabesque ;  but  they  are  distinguished  by  an  airy  lightness 
and  an  extreme  simplicity  which  liarmonise  exquisitely  with  the 
human  forms  with  which  they  are  associated.  They  are  well 
adapted  to  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  vases,  and  afford  great 
relief  to  the  subject  depicted.  The  details  of  tiie  principal 
omameuts  are  as  follows. 

The  maiander  ornament  differs  very  considerably  on  the  various 
vases  on  which  it  is  found.  On  the  early  fawn-coloured  ones  it 
predominates  generally  iu  the  simplest  forms  like  those  depicted 
in  figures  ],  2.  The  pattern  (fig.  3),  indeed,  a  more  complex 
variety,  sometimes  occurs.  It  occupies  the  most  prominent 
places  of  the  vases,  as  the  neck,  body,  handles  and  other  parts. 

On  those  with  yellow  grounds,  in  the  rare  instances  in  which 
it  appears,  it  is  employed  for  bands  round  the  neck  (fig.  4) ; 
whilst  on  vases  of  a  more  advanced  style  of  art  it  reappears 
in  a  more    complete  and  connected   form,   intermingled  with 
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flowers,  and  represents  the  ground  upon  which  the  animals 
walk  (fig.  5). 

At  the  foot  of  the  amphorae  with  black  ligureB,  the  ornanient 
appears  in  the  form  represented  in  fig.  5.  This  type  is  finally 
superseded  by  one  resembling  that  represented  by  fig.  3.  On 
the  early  vases  with  yellow  grounds,  it  consists  of  three,  four, 
or  five  maianders,  with  a  flower  at  the  end,  treated  in  a  very 
conventional  style,  generally  aa  a  square  with  diagonals,  some- 
times with  pellets  in  the  sections  (flg.  7),  while  at  other  times 
it  resembles  a  quadrangular  fort  (flg.  6).  On  some  of  the  late 
Apulian  vaees,  on  which  this  style  of  ornament  first  appears,  the 
flower  is  treated  as  a  cross  on  a  black  back-ground,  hearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  Maltese  cross  (fig.  9).  In  the  last 
style  of  all  it  appears  as  a  square  divided  at  right  angles, 
with  pellets,  and  is  probably  intended  for  a  flower  with  four 
spots  (6g.  7). 

Giiequered  panels,  disposed  either  horizontally  or  vertically, 
are  extensively  used  on  the  fawn-coloured  vases,  and  on  those 
with  yellow  grounds  (figs.  10,  11).  They  also  appear  on  the  vase 
of  Capua,  already  cited,  on  vases  with  black  figures,  and  on  the 
shoulders  of  lekythoi^  (fig.  12). 

The  fret  or  herring-bone  (fig.  13)  is  of  common- occurrence 
on  vases  of  the  oldest  style,  disposed  in  horizontal  or  vertical 
bands,  either  in  a  single  or  triple  line.  It  occurs  rarely  on 
vases  of  the  style  called  Phoenician,  and  still  more  so  on  vases 
with  black  figures.  A  remarkable  employment  of  this  ornament 
occurs  on  the  early  hydriai  with  black  figures,  on  which  it  is 
used  as  a  boundary  to  the  picture,  and  being  knotted  at  the 
points  of  union,  forms  a  reticulated  pattern  (fig.  29).  On 
the  earlier  vases  bands  of  annulets  (fig.  14)  occur,  as  on  the 
loot  of  a  vast  in  the  British  Museum.'  This  ornament  does  not 
appear  on  vases  of  the  later  styles.  Egg  and  tongue  (fig.  15) 
ornaments  are  employed  on  vases  of  all  periods.  On  the 
earher  ones  they  are  much  elongated,  and  principally  appear 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  vase.  They  are  never  placed  below  the 
handles,  but  are  sometimes  found  at  the  place  of  insertion.  On 
the  hydria,  or  water  vase,  this  ornament  occurs  between  the 
frieze  and  body,  ita  position  on  vases  of  a  later  style,  where  it 
sometimes  divides  the  subjects.  It  is  introduced  with  graceful 
effect  at  the  lip.    This  ornament  is  of  the  Ionic  order.    Another 

'  See  V.  1..,  ii.  xlil.  L  61.  '  No,  2559. 
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ornament  imitated  overlapping  scales  or  feathere  like  the  opus 
pavonaeeum  in  tile-work.  It  occurs  only  on  vases  of  the  early 
Doric  style.  Afany  examples  occur  od  vases  found  at  Nola.^ 
The  development  of  the  helix  or  omameat  of  the  anteiixte  is 
very  remarkable  ;  on  early  vases  of  the  intermediate  style  be- 
tween the  PhcBoician  and  early  Greek,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
mere  hnd  (%.  IG).  Go  the  cups  with  small  figures  it  developes 
itself  (fig.  17)  from  the  handle  on  a  single  stem  either  with  the 
petals  closed  or  detached,  and  curling  upon  a  spiral  stem,  like 
the  leaf  of  a  creeping  plant.  On  the  oldest  vases,  when  it 
18  employed  in  a  bud,  it  sometimes  assumes  an  abnormal 
appearance. 

The  helix  is  also  extensively  employed  as  a  frieze  or  scroll 
on  many  hydriai  and  vases  both  of  the  earlier  and  later  styles. 
When  it  appears  alone  it  resembles  the  leaf  of  an  aquatic  plant, 
with  seven  petals;  but  in  combination,  it  follows  the  scroll 
(fig.  18),  like  the  leaf  of  a  creeping  plant,  the  points  of  which 
are  either  in  one  direction,  or  half  of  them  one  way  and  half 
the  other  (fig.  19),  or  alternately  upright  and  pendent.  This 
ornament  is  often  intermingled  with  spurs  and  other  portions 
of  plants.  On  the  earlier  vases  with  red  figures  it  forms  a  rich 
ornament  when  intermingled  with  other  emblems — being  then 
often  disposed  in  red  bands,  on  which  it  is  coloured  black. 
Sometimes  it  is  seen  as  a  frieze,  with  a  kind  of  flower  like  the 
hyacinth  interposed,  in  which  it  represents  as  it  were  the  foliage 
to  the  flower  (fig.  20),  often  treated  in  this  way.  On  the  neck 
of  the  later  Nolan  ampborie,  and  on  vases  of  the  fine  style  with 
red  figures,  tliis  ornament  (fig.  21)  becomes  more  floral  and  pic- 
turesque, and  fills  up  the  whole  apace  of  the  neck,  termed  by 
some  the  palmette  ornament  The  accompanying  form  of 
the  Jeaf  (flg.  22),  which  is  seen  in  a  wreath  or  collar  of  a  vase 
of  Etmsoan  style,  bears  so  much  resemblance  to  the  antefixal 
ornament  that  it  may  be  an  early  development  of  it.  On  the 
neck  of  some  of  the  late  kraieres  with  red  figures  it  is  elegantly 
dbposed  in  an  oblique  manner  (fig.  23).  It  continued  in  use 
till  the  latest  period  of  the  fictile  art— Jbut  on  the  vases  of  the 
style  of  the  Basilicata  and  Santa  Agata  dei  Goti,  it  has  more 
petals,  becomes  more  splay,  and  the  spiral  tendrils  are  often 
altogether  omitted  (fig.  31).  It  is  profusely  employed,  and 
generally  in  combination  with  the  flower. 
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One  of  tbe  etirlieet  ornaments  on  the  vases  is  a  composite 
form  of  the  antefixal  ornament  *  called  helikea,  intenningled  with 
flowers.  A  very  old  arrangement  is  to  place  the  flower  and 
leaf  alternately  (fig.  24),  by  making  an  ornament,  each  part 
of  which  lias  a  leaf  at  one  end  and  flower  at  the  otlier,  so 
as  to  convey  the  idea  c^  a  double  row  of  leaves  and  alternate 
flowers  united  by  a  broad  baud.  On  the  early  Dionysiac  am- 
phoras  vrith  black  figures  this  is  the  prevalent  and  most  im- 
portant ornament ;  arranged  generally,  however,  aa  a  double 
wreath,  the  anteflxal  ornaments  inversely  to  each  other,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  connected  by  a  twisted  cord  or  chain.- 
On  a  vase  made  by  Nihosthenes,  this  ornament  assumes 
with  its  flowers  a  remarkable  shape.  This  hdise  or  anteflxal 
ornament  is  the  same  as  that  which  appears  in  the  Doric  enta* 
blatures,  bnt  the  ovolo,  or  egg  and  tongue,  belongs  to  the  Ionic 
order.  Both  are  found  united  upon  early  vases  ^fith  red  figures. 
The  combinations  of  helikes  and  flowers  at  the  handles  of  the 
Dionysiac  amphorae  will  give  an  idea  of  the  elegant  appearance 
of  this  ornament.  A  light  and  el^;ant  arrangement  of  the  helix 
is  displayed  on  tbe  necks  of  certain  lekytboi.*  Tbe  flower  inter- 
mingled with  these  ornaments  has  been  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  be  that  of  the  clematis  cirrosa,^  to  which  plant  some 
varieties  of  the  form  of  the  antefixal  ornament  have  also  been 
referred.  On  some  of  the  amphone  of  the  later  style  the 
flowers  are  more  elegantly  turned,  and  their  shape  approaches 
to  its  appearance  on  the  red  vases,  the  antefixal  ornament 
having  a  trefoil.  A  very  common  ornament  of  the  necks  of 
amphorie  and  other  vases  is  a  wreath  of  interlaced  flowers 
and  buds  (fig.  28).  Such  wreaths  often  occur  on  vases  of  tbe 
old  style  or  that  called  Egyptian.  On  rases  of  the  transition 
style  the  flower  gradually  becomes  more  like  a  bud  and  .less 
enclosed.  The  manner  in  which  it  appears  mixed  tip  with  the 
antefixal  ornament  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  examples. 
This  ornament  is  seen  on  the  shoulders  of  the  amphone  called 
Tyrrhenian,  and  on  the  feet  of  the  Dionysiac  ones  with  the 
points  turned  ap.  On  the  later  vases  it  entirefy  disappears.  It  is 
uncertain  what  flower  it  is  intended  to  represent.  Same  persons 
take  it  to  be  tbe  hyacinth.     Ivy  wreaths  (fig.  25)  appear  on 

'  ToriouB  ideas  haTe  been  pnt  forlb  |  helikes,  see  V.  L.,  ii.  41. 
with  regard   to   this  orDfimenl.     See       ■  Hogg,  Trans.  Roy.  Soo,  Lit.,  New 
Aanali,  1643,  pp.  390. 384.  SeHee,  U.  p.  17!i,  and  foil. 

'  FoTfi  vase  Entireljomamented  with  \ 
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some  of  the  pale  vases  of  tlie  Etruscan  style,  and  on  some  of 
tlie  Aae  vases  from  Athens;  and  on  the  necks  of  some  of  the 
lekjfthoi  with  hlack  figui'es.  Sometimes  the  leaves  only  are  seen, 
iut«nDixed  with  the  helix  ornament.  On  tlio  hydriai,  or  water 
vasee,  the  boundary  lines  of  the  pictures  are  sometimes  formed 
by  upright  festoons  of  ivy  wreaths  (fig.  26),  which  are  also  seen 
prranged  vertically  round  the  lips,  and  undulating  with  the 
contours  of  the  handles  of  the  so-Ciilled  Tyrrhenian  ampliorse ; 
relieving  by  their  light  and  graceful  contrast  the  sombre  mono- 
tony of  the  body  of  the  vase.  On  the  necks  of  the  kalpides, 
and  later  vases  of  the  fine  red  ware,  tiiis  ornament  becomes 
more  graceful  and  the  stems  of  the  foliage  more  entwined 
(fig.  27),  while  flowers  or  berries  are  introduced.  On  the  late 
kdehai,  or  craters  with  columnar  handles  of  the  style  of  the 
Basilicatfl,  the  whole  neck  of  the  vases  is  often  occupied  by  an 
ivy  wreath  in  black  upon  a  red  ground,  having  as  many  flowers 
or  berries  as  leaves.  The  feet  of  the  early  vases,  and  of  most 
of  the  hydriai  and  am^reia,  are  ornamented  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  petals  of  flowers  in  black  upon  a  red  grouud. 
In  some  instances  this  ornament  is  doubled.  Vine  branches 
appear  only  on  the  later  vases.  Such  an  ornament  will  be 
seen  on  an  askos  of  pale  yellow  clay  with  brown  figures,  in 
the  British  AIuseQm,  In  the  same  class  of  vases  acnrithns 
leaves  are  found  grouped  in  a  floral  style,  with  antefisal 
ornaments  at  their  sides.  In  the  centre  generally  appears  a 
full-faced  head  either  of  Aphrodite  or  Victory.  On  these 
vases  the  floral  ornaments  become  more  elegant  and  archi- 
tectnral.  The  accompanying  example  (fig.  28),  will  sliow  how 
the  convolvulus  was  represented  at  this  period.  Sometimes 
there  appears  a  small  low  flower  rising  from  the  eailh— pro- 
bably the  asphodel.  On  some  vases  the  floial  ornaments  assume 
the  form  of  the  architectural  scroll,  and  are  imitated  I'rom 
friezes  or  other  members. 

Nor  is  the  manner  in  which  these  ornaments  are  grouped  on 
the  early  vases  less  instructive.  The  hydria  constantly  has  iis 
frieze,  or  upper  picture,  surmounted  by  the  egg  and  tongue 
omament.^  The  picture  on  the  body  is  separat^Kl  by  a  band,* 
mnander,' single  or  double'  chequer,*  or  net;"  tlie  sides  are 
banded  by  ivy  wreaths,'  or  b&uds  of  the  helix;'  wliile  the  lower 
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zone  lias  interlaced  buds,*  tbe  hdw}  or  a  frieze  of  nnimalfl,^ 
about  If  in.  broad;  all  which,  howerer,  are  wanting  in  some 
exanipleB.*  The  bases  are  always  decorated  with  petals,'  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  generally  black;  yet  some  hydriai  have 
red  lipe,"  and  others  tlie  feet  either  half  or  entirely  red.'  The 
inner  half  of  the  handle,  and  sometimes  the  whole,  is  generally 
red,  while  at  the  place  of  insertion  of  the  long  handle  is  a 
modelled  liead. 

The  old  hraierei,  with  columnar  handles,  have  the  floral  orna- 
ment round  the  lip,  the  ovolo  ornament  round  the  edf^es,  and 
the  ivy-leaves  at  the  sides,  which  in  the  later  vases  of  the  style 
of  Santa  Agata  dei  Goti  occupy  almost  the  whole  of  the  neck. 

On  the  kraterc,  or  the  so-called  oxybafka,  the  lips  are  usually 
ornamented  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle  or  olive,  or  else  with  the 
band  of  oblique  antefixal  ornaments.  On  those  of  the  best  style 
and  finish,  the  lips  and  places  of  insertion  of  the  handles  have 
the  ovolo.  The  oiwocAoat,  or  jugs,  with  black  figures  of  the 
earliest  style,  have  an  ovolo  round  the  neck,  or  sometimes  an 
antefixal  ornament.  The  pictures  are  generally  banded  with 
ivy  wreaths.  On  the  Dionysiac  hydriai,  the  monotony  of  the  pre- 
dominant mass  of  red  colour  is  broken  up  by  the  proftision  oE 
oniameDts.  The  frieze,  for  example,  for  the  most  part  consists 
of  the  floral  ornament,  with  the  points  generally  upwards,  but 
sometimes  downwards ;  or  else  of  the  ovolo  fringe  or  border. 
The  same  ornament  and  the  mreander  is  generally  repeated 
below,  and  sometimes  with  a  band  of  animals.  On  the  neck 
are  usually  disposed  the  double  antefixal  and  floral  ornaments. 
At  the  feet  are  the  petals,*  On  the  hhyikoa,  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  picture  are  commonly  ornamented  with  a 
mceander  border  while  the  neck  is  either  decorated  with  a  series 
of  rays  or  petals,  or  else  with  antefixal  or  helix  ornaments,  dis- 
posed in  an  inverted  frieze.  The  band  round  the  foot  is  usually 
left  of  the  colour  of  the  clay.  The  rare  hydriai,  with  red 
figures  have  their  friezes  enriched  at  the  sides  with  hands  of 
i\nihdix  or  antefixal  ornament,  and  their  pictures  are  hounded 
by  a  helix  wreath  or  by  a  reticulated  ornament.  The  Jcalpides, 
or  later  hydriai,  which  have  no  frieze,  have  their  lips  and  the 
lower  part  of  their  subject  bordered  wilfa  an  eg^  and  tongue 
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ornament,  and  sometimes  with  antefixal  ornaments  and  mfean* 
ders.  Wreaths  of  ivy,  myrtle,  or  laurel,  are  tastefully  disposed 
roond  the  neck.* 

On  Panathenaic  and  Baccliic  amphone  the  arrangement  ie 
as  follows : — 

Panatheaaic  amphora?  —  (1)  Double  atitefixal,  (2)  Ovolo, 
(3)  Subject,  (4)  Petals, 

Dionysiac  amphora? — (1)  Doable  anteSxul,  (2)  Ovolo,  (3) 
Frieze,  (4)  jMo^nders,  (5)  Lotus  flowers,  (ti)  Suliject,  (7)  Miu- 
anders,  (8)  Petals. 

It  is  Denessary  now  to  consider  the  diiTerent  works  of  art  from 
which  the  vase  painter  may  have  derived  some  of  his  ideas. 
These  works  were  ever  present  to  his  eye  in  great  number  and 
variety,  and  he  reproduced  them  in  accordance  with  the-  spirit 
of  his  iige,  without  making  servile  imitatioDK ;  for  vase-paintings 
cannot  be  considered  as  mere  mechanical  copies,  scarcely  any 
two  of  them  being  alike.  The  treatment  of  the  subjects  gene- 
rally resembles  that  observed  in  the  mural  paintings  of  the 
oldest  sepulchres.  The  fresco  paintings  of  the  stoat,  or  porticoes, 
and  of  the  lesehai,  or  ancient  picture  galleries,  must  have  been 
most  instructive  to  artiste,  as  well  as  the  votive  pictures  of  the 
principal  shrines.  On  the  oldest  vases,  however,  may  be  de- 
cidedly traced  an  architectural  manner,  derived  from  the  con- 
templation of  metopes,  friezes,  and  pediments.  Some  of  the 
very  oldest  vases,  having  numerous  bands  or  zones  of  subjects, 
suggest  the  idea  of  their  being  copies  from  celebrated  pieces 
of  sculpture,  suih  as  the  chest  of  Kypselos,  or  the  throne  of 
Batbykles  at  Amyklai.  The  friezes  of  animals  were  imitated, 
us  has  been  already  observed,  from  Assyrian,  Persian,  or  Susian 
art.  The  subjects  on  the  later  vases  of  the  fine  style  recall  to 
mind  tlie  descriptions  of  the  pictures  of  Polygnotos ;  whilst  in 
those  of  the  decadence  the  treatment  resembles  that  adopted 
by  Zeuxis,  Apelles,  and  other  artists  of  the  Hhodian  school, 
such  as  Kikias,  from  whose  works  they  may  have  been  copied. 
Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  identify  vase-paintings  with  any 
particular  works  of  antiquity,  although  it  is  evident  from  Pau- 
sanias  that  their  subjects  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal 
shrines  of  Greece.  Few,  however,  present  such  entire  com- 
positions as  occupied  the  time  of  the  greatest  painters.     The 
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greater  part  ctmtam  only  portions  of  sabjecte,  although  some 
striking  examples  show  that  the  whole  ailment  of  an  Epos 
was  sometimes  painted.  Hence  their  importance  both  to  the 
study  uf  aocieat  painting  and  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  lost 
arguments  of  the  Cyclic  and  other  writers;  for,  as  in  the  so- 
called  Baffaele  ware,  may  be  traced  the  arguments  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  of  Ovid ;  so  in  the  Greek  vases  may  be  found  the 
subjects  of  the  Kypria,  and  the  Nottot,  and  of  the  lost  tragedies 
of  the  Athenian  dramatists,  together  with  traces  of  Comedies  of 
all  styles,  and  even  Allegories  derived  from  .the  philosophical 
schools,  all  of  which  had  successively  engaged  the  pencils  of 
the  most  celebrated  artists.  That  these  vases  were  copies  from 
pictures  or  sculptures,  is  maintained  by  one  of  the  most  aeute 
connoisseurs,  who  cites  the  celebrated  vase  at  Naples  of  the  last 
night  of  Troy,  as  an  eyident  copy  of  a  frieze  or  picture,  and  the 
procession  on  a  Vulcian  cup  as  taken  from  a  sculpture.  But  it 
is  impossible,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  admit  that  in  so  vast 
a  number  there  are  some,  if  not  many,  subjects  which  were 
invented  by  the  vase  painters.  These  are  detected  by  the 
corrections  of  the  master's  hand  and  by  the  composition,  with 
its  a«companyirig  ornaments,  being  adjusted  to  tiie  character 
of  the  vase.  Such  works  are  supposed  to  be  the  production  of 
the  vase  painters,  Archikles,  Xenokles,  Panthaios,  Soaias,  and 
Epiktetos.' 

Incised  vases  were  called  grammaUhoi^  The  inscriptions 
which  occur  on  vases  are  limited  to  those  produced  at  the 
middle  period  of  the  art.  On  the  earliest  vases  they  are  not 
found  at  all ;  on  those  with  pale  straw-coloured  grounds  they 
are  of  rare  occurrence;  on  vases  with  black  figures  and  red 
ground,  they  are  often  seen ;  and  on  these  with  red  figures 
they  are  constant  accompaniments,  and  continue  to  be  so  till 
the  decadence  of  the  art,  as  seen  in  the  ware  of  the  Basilicata 
and  Southern  Italy,  when  inscriptions  again  become  compara- 
tively scarce.  Some  of  the  last  inscriptions  are  in  the  Oscan 
and  Latin  language,  showing  the  influence  and  domination  of 
the  Komans  in  Campania.  The  inscriptions  follow  the  laws 
of  pulaiography  of  the  period  in  which  they  occur.  The  oldest 
inscriptions  are  those  of  the  following  v^es :  the  Eorinthian 
vase  of  Dodwell,  wit!)  the  hunt  of  the  boar  of  Kalydon ;  those 
of  the  makers  Timnndros  and  Chares,  and  other  men,  found  at 
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Casre ;  a  cnp  of  the  maker  TIeson,  with  the  same  subject,  and 
the  nuptial  dance  of  Ariadne ;  the  vase  of  the  Hamilton  col- 
lectioD,  found  at  Capua ;  a  vase  with  the  subject  of  the  Geryon ; 
the  so-called  Franfois  vase  at  Florence;  another  with  the 
combat  over  the  body  of  Achilles ;  and  a  cup,  on  which  is  seen 
ArkesilaoB  king  of  Kyrene.  Of  these,  the  Dodwell  vase  has 
been  supposed  by  some  archteologiats  to  he  of  the  peventh 
century  b.c.  None,  however,  date  earlier  than  Olympiad  XXX. 
=  B.C.  6tiO,  when  wiiting  is  known  to  have  been  used  in 
Greece.  The  date  of  the  Arkesilaoe  vase  cannot  be  prior  to 
Olympiad  XLVlt-Li.,  when  the  first  of  the  Battiads  ruled  at 
Kyrene,  not  much  later  than  the  lxxx.  Olympiad  =  b.o.  458, 
when  the  fourth  of  the  line  was  in  power.'  As  a  rule  the 
inscriptions  on  vases  are  in  the  Doric  and  Attic  alphabets; 
forms  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  as  C  for  F,  or  the  digamma,  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Tarentum.'  For  comparison  of 
the  earlier  alphabets  the  inscriptions  of  the  age  of  Psammetichus, 
not  older  than  B.O.  650,  that  of  Polykrates,  B.C.  566-22,  and 
the  old  alphabet  of  ^gina  before  the  3nl  year  of  tlie  Olympiad 
Lxxxvii.  B.C.  431,  are  useful  guides. 

The  inscriptions  are  disposed  in  the  houslrophedon  manner. 
B  is  used  for  €,  M  for  £,  X  for  A,  C  for  T,  B  for  the  aspirate, 
©  for  6  in  a  case  where  the  T  is  not  used,  9  for  K,i  for  I, 
R  for  P,  At  a  Inter  period  tJie  lettTS  which  are  more  cursivo 
are  not  distingnisbable,  except  by  the  context.  Tliua  A  C  O  > 
are  confounded,  and  the  O  often  resembles  th<-..fi ;  A  and  V  are 
alike,  so  are  T  and  fl,  M  and  %;  V  is  much  hke  L,  A  itself  is 
written  L,  2  like  J,  T  as  V-  The  aspirated  letters  ®  and+, 
the  invention  of  which  was  attributed  to  Palamedes,  are  found  on 
vases  of  the  second  class.  The  form  which  subsequently  became 
H  is  used  for  |-.  The  four  letters  Z  ^  H  il,  said  to  be  invented 
by  Simonides,  are  only  found  on  later  vases,  *  being  represented 
by  n  2,  H  by  E,  and  fl  by  O.  S,  erroneously  attributed  to 
Palamedes,  is  represented  by  K2  or  X ;  but  all  these  double 
letters  are  found  on  the  later  vases.'  As  compared  with  coins, 
®  appears  on  the  earlier  coins  of  Athens,  struck  before  the 
Persian  war,  H  on  the  helmet  of  Hiero  I.,  01.  Lxxv.-Vlii. 
B.C.  474-467,  and  on  the  ancient  Boeotian  coins,  erroneously 
assigned  to  Thebes,  ffl  for  ♦  in  the  oldest  Korintbian  alphabet. 

'  Tbierecli,  I.  c,  b.  77.  ''  Itev.  Anh.,  1868,  r-  IfT. 
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The  M  or  san,  for  %  or  aigma,  occurs  oil  coins  ol  Posidonia  and 
Sybaris,  struck  about  the  seventh  century  b.c.  ;  I  for  I  on  those 
of  the  firet-mentioned  t-ity ;  ^  for  the  E,  resembling  the 
£tru3cftn  B  on  uncertain  coins  of  Campania ;  H  for  the  aspirate 
is  seen  on  the  coins  of  Himera,  and  in  the  names  of  the  Boio- 
tarchs  about  the  fifth  centnry  B.C.,  and  the  S  on  the  cnrrency 
of  tlie  ThcBpite.'  No  numismatic  examples  are  known  of  T  for  9, 
or  of  n  for  4>,  KS  for  E,  or  n2  for  * ;  but  9  is  the  uanal 
initial  of  tlie  name  of  Korinth'  on  its  latest  and  oldest  coins, 
and  L  for  F  on  the  later  one  of  Phaistos  in  Erete ;  all  which 
proves  the  high  antiquity  of  the  potter's  art,  and  that  it  was  far 
older  than  the  currency.  Considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
relative  tige  and  the  local  fabrics  of  the  vases  by  the  forms  of 
the  letters  seen  on  the  vases  of  different  styles.  The  letters  on 
the  vases  of  the  Archaic  Greek  style  resemble  those  of  the  oldest 
inscriptions  found  at  Korkyra,  and  show  their  Doric  character 
by  the  use  of  the  koph}  This  agrees  with  their  probable 
Korinthiau  origin,  their  art,  and  Oriental  types  of  certain  figures. 
The  epochs  of  the  Korinthion  alphabets  are,  the  earli^t 
alphabet,  of  the  eighth  century  B.a ;  the  second,  distinguished 
by  the  use  of  J,  £,  or  ^  for  the  I ;  the  third  with  £  for  M, 
B  for  E  ^^^  ^  for  B ;  and  the  fonrth  with  £  for  Z  of  the  age 
of  Gelon  I,  and  coins  of  Syracuse  b.c.  491,  the  Y  and  p  occur- 
ring after  Hierou  I.  B.C.  467.*  The  words,  however,  with  which 
they  are  inscribed  are  sometimes  ^olic,'  and  tlie  antic(uity  of 
the  alphabet  undetermined.  The  alphabet  obtained  from 
examining  the  letters  ou  the  style  transitional  from  this  to  that 
with  black  figures,  which  is  for  the  most  part  Doric,  as  evinced 
by  the  presence  of  the  digamma  and  koph,  is  found  in  words  not 
of  the  Doric  dialect.  Its  age  is  also  not  certain.'  The  letters 
on  the  vases  with  black  figures  of  the  old  style  are  those  of  the 
oldest  Attic  alphabet,  which  was  in  use  about  Olympiad  lxxx. 
and  the  words  on  these  vases,  although  sometimes  abnormal, 
are  generally  Attic.  On  the  vases  of  black  figures  of  the  later 
style  the  letters  are  those  of  the  Attic  alphabet  current  about 
six  Olympiads  later.'     The   letters   oq  vases  with   red  figures 
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of  the  8trqng  style  are  nearly  identical  in  furm  and  epoch ; 
while  on  the  vafes  of  the  fine  style  are  fonud  the  letters  of 
tlie  Attic  alphabet  which  was  admitted  into  official  employ- 
ment in  the  second  year  of  tlie  xciv.  Olympiad,  in  the  me- 
morahle  archonship  of  £uklei'les,'  after  which  the  alphabet 
nnderwent  no  change.  The  nee  of  the  digamma,  honever, 
is  continued  on  Boric  vases,  both  of  this  and  even  of  a  later 
age- 
Compared  with  the  inscriptions  found  on  ooins  the  following 
resnltfl  app!?ar.  The  coins  of  Himera  resemble  in  style,  type, 
and  weight  those  of  Zankle,  founded  b.c.  755,  before  b.c.  494  or 
the  arrival  of  the  Samians.  Tlie  coins  give  A,  A,  Ei  K,  Li  N- 
These  coins  are  evidently  imitated,  but  of  smaller  size  than 
those  of  Magna  G-rtecia.  The  name  of  Messene  seems  to  have 
been  given  by  the  Samians  B.C.  493.  The  alphabet  then  was 
A,  €,  I,  M,  N,  O,  i  ;  one  of  these  coins  has  on  it  A  for 
Anaxilans :  X  for  £  and  O  for  Si  are  found  on  coins  of  Naxos, 
probably  about  b.c,  461,  as  part  of  the  old  Ionic  alphabet  The 
later  coins  have  £,  and  ere  abont  b.c.  437.  Some  of  the  coins 
are  as  old  as  those  of  Himera  b.c.  736-500  of  the  Ionic  colonists. 
In  the  fragment  of  the  play  of  the  'Theseus'  of  Euripides,^ 
ao.  422,  the  Q  is  dt'scribed  thus,  and  the  H  has  two  uprights 
with  a  horizontal  bar  h  on  the  coins  of  Heraklea;  like  those  of 
Thorium,  B.C.  432,  these  coins  are  probably  as  late  as  B.C.  280, 
the  date  of  tlie  defeat  of  Lcevinus  by  Fyrrhus.  E  is  used  for  H 
on  coins  of  Messene  struck  by  Anaxilaus  B.C.  476.  On  coins  of 
Gela,  king  of  the  Hedones,  H  is  used.  These  coins  are  rather 
later  than  those  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedon,  b.c.  480-463.* 
£  appears  on  coins  of  Aleiiander  I.,  which  are  inscribed  or 
not  as  if  inscriptions  were  just  introduced.  E  for  H  is  with- 
out the  aspirate  on  Hersea,  b,o.  580,  for  the  coins  of  Geta  read 
indiflFei-ently  V  or  f.  Thesemustbeassigned  to  theepochof  the 
prosperity  of  the  State,  B.O.  498-448.  But  the  inscriptions  on 
the  earliest  vases  do  not  determine  either  the  question  of  their 
origin  or  their  date,  for  on  (he  same  vases,  as  in  the  verses  of 
Homer,  are  found  names  and  words  in  various  dialects ;  one  of 
the  old  vases  for  example,  of  transitional  style,  between  the 
Doric  and  black-figured  ware,  has  the  name  of  the  Naiades  in 
the  pnrest  Ionic,  and  that  of  Geryon  in  the  harshest  Doric* 


'  Kuriiii'Icf.  Bimiorf,  |i.  ' 
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Tlie  same  applies  to  the  alphabets  foand  on  the  same  vase, 
which  coDskt  often  of  the  oldest  and  more  recent  fotme,  to  the 
laet  of  which  their  apparent  age  must  be  assigned. 
-  There  is  no  rule  for  the  position  or  the  presence  of  tl.e  in- 
scriptions on  vases.'  In  some  instances  the  field  or  grunnd  of 
the  figures  is  completely  covered,  in  others  they  do  not  appear 
at  all.  The  general  position  is  governed  by  the  figiiies  to  which 
tliey  refer ;  but  they  are  also  found  on  the  figures  themselves, 
nud  often  upon  objects,  such  as  fountains,  sliieMf,  disks,  and 
even  the  legs  of  figures,''  or  on  the  handled,  borders,  and  feet  of 
the  vases.  Sometimes  tliey  are  written  from  left  to  right,  at 
other  times  from  right  to  left,  and  often,  especially  upon  tiie 
old  rases,  perpendicularly  to  the  vase ;  but  not,  except  on 
the  Pauathenaic  amphorae  from  the  Eyrenaica,  in  that  order 
citlled  by  the  Greeks  laopiSov,  or  vertically  as  to  themselves. 
Boudropkedon  inscriptions  are  not  uncommon,  and  sentences 
are  often  divided  into  l«o;  as,  HO  IIAIS,  "the  hot/,"  on  one 
side  of  a  vase,  KAAOS,  "  is  handsome,"  on  the  other.  Even 
names  are  sometimes  thus  divided,  as,  ANAPO  on  one  side, 
uu'l  MAXE  on  the  other  side  of  a  celebrated  vase,  for  the  name 
Andromache.  This  chiefly  occurs  on  the  older  vases,  as  when- 
the  art  reached  its  culmination  more  care  was  taken. 

Inscriptiona  occiu-  in  all  the  three  dialects,  principally, 
however,  in  Ionic  Greek,  as  ANTIOIIEIA  for  Antiope, 
A«ENAIA  for  Pallas  Athene,  HEPAKAEE2  for  Herakles; 
and  sometimes  the  Attic  contractions,  a!),  KAMOI  for  KAI 
EMOI,  MENEAEOS'  for  Menelaos,  lOAEOS*  for  lolaoB, 
'XATEPOS  for  KAI  ETEPOS,  and  OVVTEV2  (Doric)  for 
OAV22EVS.  Vases  with  Doric  inscriptions,  wliich  are  com- 
paratively rare,  principally  come  from  south  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Such  forms  as  HAPA,  for  Hera  or  Juno,  AIl2*  for  Heos  or 
Aurora,  TAAEIA  for  QAAEIA,  Thaleia,  the  name  of  the 
Muse,*  and  ASHEPIAS  for  the  Hesperidas.'  XPHSAN 
MOI  TAN  2<i»AIPAN,  "give  me  the  Ball."  ^EMAQE  for 
Fsamatbe,  the  name  of  a  Nereid.^    The  Aiolic  digarama  is 


'  Gerhflrd,  1.  c,  69.  *  M.  A.  V.  M.,  vi. 

=  Cf,  llie  one  on  the  thigh  of  a  youth ;  ,      "A.  Z.,  1848,  b.  217. 
nadthenaiDeoflhenitistontl.ediluIem  '      ■  Mi  II  in..    Dub.,    Mai^n.      I.    ili.  ; 
ur  bennl  of  a  figure :  A.  Z.,  1814,  b.  317.    D'Httncnnille,  L  27 ;  iii.  101 ;  Passeri, 

»  G.  A.  v.,  ccxivii.  i.  4. 

<  v..  A.  v.,  fxlviii.  '  U.  A.  N.,  l8oC,  |i.  17. 
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prefixed  to  such  names  m  FEPAKAE2  and  FV*inVAH;' 
and  is  found  in  the  middle  of  others,  such  as  AIFA2,  Aiaa 
01"  Ajax,  and  SISIFOS,^  Sisrphos,  and  Aiolin  forms  are 
fonnd,  as  2AET2  for  ZET2,  Z^us,  Jupiler,  TAPYFONES,  or 
Geryon  only.  Both  tiie  9  ond  F  are,  however,  old  Ionic.  The 
old  form  of  the  aorist,  with  tlie  final  N,  generally  occurs,  as, 
ErPA<i>2EN  and  EnOIESEN,  although  ita  use  is  not  con- 
stant. The  derivation  of  ¥  and  H  from  ^t  and  KS.  is  shown 
bysnch  words  as,  ErPA<I>2EN3  and  EKSEKIA2,  or  Exsekias. 
The  old  diphthong  OE  for  OI,  as  KPOE202  for  KPOI202, 
Eroisos,  and  the  archaic  O  for  OT,  as  NEAPXO  instead  of 
NEAPXOT,  are  fouud  on  vases  of  the  earliest  period;  or, 
EI  for  I,  as  EI0AE02  for  I0AE02,  lolaus,*  TEI2IAS  for 
TI2IA2,  Tisias.  The  aspirate  is  also  applied  to  words  in  which 
at  present  it  does  not  appear,  as,  HIAKXOS^  for  lAKXOS, 
lakchos,  and  HA^POAITE  for  A*POAITE,  Aphrodite  or 
Veiiua.  The  N  instead  of  the  T  hefore  K,  as  ANXinOS*  for 
AFKinnOS,  Anchippos,  ANKAOS  for  APKAOS,  Ankoios, 
ENIIEAOKPATES  for  EMHEAOKPATES,  Empedokrates ; 
or  for  M,  as  OATNCIOAnPOS'  for  OATMniOAflPOS, 
Olvmpiodorus.  Double  letters  are  represented  at  all  epochs 
by' single  ones,  as,  HinOAAMEIA  for  HinnOAAMEIA, 
HinOKPATES  for  HinnOKPATES,  Hippokrates,  nEPO- 
*ATA  for  IIEPO^ATTA,  Persephone;'  but  the  2  is  often 
reduplicated,  on  vases  of  late  style,  as  OPE2STE2  ibr  OPE2- 
TE2*  Orestes,  KA22TI1P  for  KA2TOP,»»  Kastcr,  PIESSeE 
for  niE2©E,"  TPITONNOS  for  TPIT0N02,  "of  Triton." 
There  is  also  the  Doric  use  of  T  for  O  and  the  >|^  for  X  as 
yiPON  AVILLES,  Chiron,  Achilles.  Letters  are  often 
omitted,  as  AAIIOS  for  AAMIIOS,  Lampos,  in  the  name  of 
one  of  the  horaes  of  Anrora ;  TTTAPE02  for  TTNAAPETS, 
tlie  father  of  Helen ;  eEPTTAI "  for  ©EPTETAI,  « is  taken ;" 
©ESTS  for  eESETS,  Theseus;"  KAAIPE  KPENE  for 
KAAAIPPOH  KPHNH,  the  fountain  of  Kallirrhoe ;  SADO 


'  Kremer,  ibid. ;  M.  A.  U.  M.,  xii.  '  Gerhaid,  I.  c.  p.  ICO,  n.  Gl 

'  a.  A.  v.,  ciT,  '  Birfh,  Clftss.  Mub„  I,  c. 

■  Oerhsrd,  Rapp.  Vole,  pp.  67,  68.      I  •  B.  A.  B.,  1007. 

'  M,  I.,  txxxix.                                       I  '•  Gerhard,  Vase  de  Meidiiie 

*  Gerhard,  I.  c,  p.  600,  Braun,  An-  "  Gerhard,    Rapp.    Vole, 
iiali.  Buckh,  c.  t.,  1.  e. 

•  Cal.  Diir.,  11.  !'3,  No.  200;    Uircli,  "  Gerhard,  A.  V.,  ccxxxviii, 
CioB-.  Mup.,  1«48,  I'.  20H.  "  Cf.,  <icrhard,  A.  V,,  civiil 
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for  SAH'tO,'  Sapplio  the  poetess;  XANBOS  for  HANOOS," 
XoDtlios,  tlie  name  of  a  borsp.  The  A  on  the  old  vases  is 
always  single,  as  AHOAONOS^  for  AnOAAflNOS.  So  also, 
BOP  AS  for  BOPEA2,  Boreas;  OPEieTA,  for  Oreithyia; 
EPEX2E2,  for  Erechtliens;  KEKPOS,  for  Kekrops;  *  HEMES, 
for  Hermes.*  The  second  class  have  the  Attiu  dialect  or 
palieography,  O  for  OT,  as  AEQPO  ;  E  for  EI,  as  AINEAS ; 
I  for  EI,  as  XIPON;  n  for  UU,  as  ^lAIHOS*  NAXION 
is  on  coins  of  Nasos,  with  K  for  a- 

.  Inscriptions  are  divisible  into  two  classes, — those  painted  and 
those  incised. 

I.  Painted  inscriptions,  which  are  the  most  conspictious,  are 
l^enerally  small  in  size,  tlie  lettere  being  j^  inch  hif^h.  They 
are  in  black  yamiah  on  vases  with  black  or  maroon  figures;  on 
vases  of  the  earliest  style,  with  red  figures,  they  are  in  crimson 
upon  the  black  background,  or  else  in  black  varnish  upon  some 
of  the  red  portions ;  on  the  later  vases  with  red  ligaree  they  are 
in  white.  In  the  last  style  they  are  engraved  with  a  pointed 
tool  through  the  glaze  into  the  paste  itself.  They  are  divisible 
into  subordinate  classes. 

No  particular  law  seems  to  have  guided  the  iirtist  as  to  the 
insertion  of  the  names  of  the  figures  represented  on  his  vase. 
The  greater  number  of  vases  are  without  them ;  yet  it  would 
appear  that  vases  of  the  very  finest  class  were  thus  inscribed  at 
all  periods.  The  design  of  them  was  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  story  represented.  Sometimes  not  only  every  figure  is 
accompanied  with  its  name,  but  even  the  dogs,  horses,  and 
inanimate  objects,  such  as  BOMOS,^  or  altar,  where  Priam 
is  killed;  KAAJPE  KPENE,«  or  fountain  of  Kallirrhoe; 
TPOON  KPENE,  the  fountiiin  of  the  Trojans;  OPOS  AQEN- 
AIAS,  the  boundary  of  Athene's  temple;  HEiPA,*  or  "the 
throne"  of  Priam;  ATKOS,'"  the  altar  of  ApoUo  Lykios;  and 
the  HTAPIA,"  or  water-pitcher,  which  Polyxena  let  fall  in  her 
flight  from  Achilles;  ATPA,  "the  lyre,"  over  that  held  by 
Ariadne  in  her  hands,  at  the  death  of  the  Minotaur;  HTS, 
"the  sow,"  over  "the  Kalydonian  boar;"  TAVPOS  MINOIO 


'  Mm.  Am.  Tlncd.  Mod. 

,  pi.  iii[ii. 

[      '  Gerlmrd,  An.  1831,  183.  741. 

'  G.  A.  v.,  csci. 

1      '  Brdiidittfd,  Descr.  of  32  Vnscs,  p. 

•  O.  A.  v.,  XI. 

i      •  Francois  Vnic. 

*  C.  C,  p.  hi,  n.  105. 

1      '•  0.  A.  v.,  ccitiv. 

'  U.  A.n,,  HtO, 

'      "  rmi.s.>ifl  VaBC. 

"  Bikkh.,  r.  I,  iv.  774«. 

"  (ii'rhar.1,  A.  V.,.rxxsvL. 
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"the  bull  of  Minos"  or  the  Minotaur;  and  AHMOSIA,  tho 
"public"  heAhs,  on  a  laver.'  These  names  are  generally  iD 
the  nominative,  as  ZET2,*  Jnpitet;  HEPME2,'  Hermes:  but 
occasionallv  in  the  oblique  case,  as  AIIOAONOS,'  "of  Apollo;" 
nOSEIAONOS,  "of  Poseidon ;"  A^POAITES,*  "of  Aphrodite ;" 
the  word  EIAflAON.  "  figure,"  or  ArAAM  A,  "  image,"  being 
understood.  Id  a  few  instances  from  dramatic  subjects,  ex* 
pressions  such  as  EIAftAON  AHTOXS,  "  the  shade  of  Leto," 
show  the  origin  of  the  genitive.'  IITPPOS,  "Pyrrhos;" 
ArAME[MNilNy  "Agamemnon;"  1AA2,  "Idas;"*  occur 
over  the  sepulchres  of  these  heroes.  The  names  are  some- 
times accompanied  wilh  epithets,  such  as  HEKTOP  KAAOS,' 
"Hector  the  hau'lsome;"  HPIAMOS  HO  HOAIOS,  "tiie 
hoary  Priam;""*  2IAAN0S  TEPIIIIN,  "Silcnos  rejoicing:"" 
or  with  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  as  S<1)1XS  HEAE,  "this  is 
the  Sphinx  ;"'»  MENESeETS  HOAE,  "this is  Menestheus." " 
In  some  instances  the  name  is  replaced  by  a  periplirase  or  by 
a  synonym  :  as  HAAIOS  TEPON,'*  "the  old  man  of  the  sea," 
instead  of  Nereus ;  TATP02  *0PBA2  and  AAIAAHS," 
"  the  feeding "  and  "  sea-going  bull  '*  over  Zens  metamor- 
phosed into  a  bull,  and  carrying  Enropa ;  IIANO^,  "  all  eyes," 
instead  of  "A^os;"  XPT2H  *IAOMHAH,  or  "golden 
smiler,"  for  "Venus;""  AI02  DAIS,  "the  son  of  Zeus,"  for 
"  Herakles;""  AASTAS  HMI,"  "I  am  a  pirate  "on  a  dolphin; 
AIAOS,  "Modesty,"  instead  of  Let«;  AAKI2,  "valour"  in- 
stead of  Eros;'*  AI02  4>I12,  "the  light  of  Zeus,"  for  Artemis 
or  Dionysoa  ;*•  AEHAMENOS,  "  the  receiver,"  instead  of  Nes- 
so8."  Some  of  the  later  vases  have  the  titles  of  the  subjects, 
especially  the  di-amatic  ones,  whence  the  pictures  were  derived  ; 
an  the  UATPOKAIA,  or  funeral  poem  abont  Patroklos ;  ** 
KPEONTEIA,  "the  affairs  of  Kreon;"«  TPHliN    lEPEA, 


'  T..  i.  58.              '  (J.  A.  V.iv. 

■'  G.  A.  V,.rx][ii.  I'xxiii. 

'  B  M,,  567. 

"aA.v.,x.. 

'  a.  A.  v.,  jLii. ;    fipriiiuTl,   A.  v.. 

"  V.P.,wlvi.:It.A.N..iii.5i:A 
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V.  H3, 

'  U  U..  iii.  IV. 

1'  M.  A.  U.  M.,  uiviii.  92. 

•  A.  Z„  1852,  9.  164. 

1*  A.Z.,lS52,10.'>,forAHSTH2H» 

'  M.  V.  G.,  itiv.            '  T,,  iv.  59. 

M.  A.  r..  xii. 

•  O.  A.  v.,  olxxxlx. 
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»  M  A.  I,,  i. 

II  G.  A.  v..  I.e.;  CO.  135. 

•'  Mua.  Eo,b.,v.  X. 

1'  G.  A.  v.,  ccxxxv. 

"  G.  A.V.,  coiivii. 

"  G.  E.  v.,  liii. 

"  A.  Z.,  1847.  Iftf.  iii  ;  M-  I.,  elii. 
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"the  sacred  pluces  of  Troy,"*  on  a  subject  representing  the 
ill-usage  of  Kossandra;  NASIHN,  the  "Naxiaus,"  on  a  vase 
representing  Aiiadne  and  Dionysos  at  Naxos;'  and  the  sup- 
posed XEIPONEIA,^  Cheironea.  Even  on  the  older  rases 
are  found  the  inscriptions  2TAAION  ANdPON  NIKE,  "  the 
victory  of  men  in  the  stadium,"  over  a  foot-race  of  men ; 
nENTAOAON,  for  the  Pentathlon;*  HOAOI  A©E[NAIAI]. 
"Athenian  roads,"' 

Besides  the  names  of  figures  and  objects,  there  are  several 
inscriptions  containing  the  addresses  or  speeches  of  the  figures 
represented,  like  the  labels  aSized  to  the  figures  of  saints  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  These  vary  in  length  and  purport,  but  in 
most  cases  they  are  extracts  from  poems,  or  expresfflons  well- 
knovvn  at  the  period,  but  which  are  now  obscure,  or  have 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  Hellenic  literature.  They  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  early  vases  of  the  black  or  hard  style,  and 
often  appear  on  vases  of  the  archaic  style,  with  red  figures; 
but  they  are  very  rare  on  vases  of  the  earliest  and  of  the  latest 
styles.  They  are  oft^n  colloquies:  IIFIAME,  "O  Priam."* 
They  read  according  to  the  direction  or  facing  of  the  figure, 
as  if  issuing  from  the  mouth.  Thus,  on  a  vase  on  which  the 
contest  of  Herakles  and  Kyknos  is  depicted,  the  hero  and  his 
opponent  exclaim,  KA0IE,  "lay  down,"  KEOMAI,  "I  am 
ready."  In  a  bosing-match,  is  ITATSAI,'  "cease."  tllysses 
says  to  bis  dog,  MH  A1TAIHS,'  "do  not  ask;*'  Silenos, 
gloating  over  the  wine,  exclaims,  HiTS  OINOS,  "  the  wine 
is  sweet,"  or,  KAAE  OnoS  niE2©E,  "it  is  so  good  that  you 
may  drink  it"*  On  a  vase  representing  a  man  standing  and 
singing  to  an  aoletris,  the  song  is  OiE  AOTn  2TTPI20I, 
"  Let  him  play  to  the  flule." "  Silenos,  who  swii)gs  a  Bac- 
chante, says,  EN  AAEIA  ANH,  "rise  at  pleasure.""  In 
the  scene  of  the  capture  of  Silenos,  one  of  the  attendants 
exclaims,  eEPTTAI  SIAENOS  OPEIOS,  "  the  mountain- 
haunting  Silenos  is  captured  I" '^    The  Greek  who  lights  the 


'  V.  L.,  ii.  HIT.  '  Gerhard.  Bapp.  Vol-.,  p.  79,  no.  778. 

»  M.  A.  U.  M.,  iivi.  '  MEAITAIE  OPOI,  B^  18S1,  p.  58.     - 

'  Mirali,  Storia,  ciii.  i.,  pp.  101,  1C3;  ■  Gerhard,  Itupp.  Vole,  p.  187,  no. 
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■  C.  Ct  p.  100,  153;  Boclli.,  c.  1.  iv.  "  B.,  1851,  p.  185. 
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pyre  of  Kroisos  eXclairas,  ET8TM0,  "farewell!"'  Tlie  old 
Tvndaroua  exclaims,  XAIPE  eESET,  "hail,  O  TliPBeus!"' 
aiid  the  femnlea,  EIAOSeEMEN,  "it  is  known."  XAIPE, 
"liail!"  often  occurs  in  such  a  inaDner  as  to  shotv  that  it 
emanates  from  the  rooutb  of  figures,  although  it  is  frequently 
an  address  from  the  potter.  ELA  ELA,'  "  drive,  drive ! "  is 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  charioteer;  and  nOATMENE 
NIKAS,*  "thon  conqoerest,  0  Polymenoal"  in  that  of  another. 
A  faidoiribes  says  to  one  of  his  pupils,  AIIOAOS  TO  AIA- 
MEPON,  "pay  me  my  day's  salary."'  On  another  vase,  if 
correctly  transcribed,  mav  possibly  be  read  a  gnomic  sentence, 
20A0N  OXAOKNOIAON  KAAOS  ISOAAOS.*  A  cock 
crows,  IIPOSArOPETO,  "  how  d'ye  do  ?  "  ^  A  herald  or  bra- 
beuB  announces,  HinOS  ATNEIKETT  NIKA,  "  the  horse  of 
Dysneiketes  conquers."*  Oidipous,  interpreting  the  enigma  of 
the  Sphinx,  says,  KAI  TPI  n[OVN],  "which  has  three  feet"* 
On  a  vase  having  a  representation  of  olive-gathering,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  grounds— perhaps  the  merchant  and  suge,  Tliales, 
— says,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  in  Iambic  trimeter  catalectic 
veree,  O  ZET  HATEP  AI0E  HAOTSIOS  rENO[IMAN], 
"  O  father  Jove,  may  I  be  rich !"  a  prayer  responded  to  on  the 
reverse  by  the  representation  of  a  liberal  harvest,  and  the  reply, 
HEAE  MAN  HEAE  HAEON  nAPABEBHKEN."'  "See, it 
is  already  more  than  enough."  On  another  vase,  on  which 
are  depicted  youths  and  old  men  beholding  the  return  of 
the  swallow  in  Spring,  the  following  colloquy  oci-urs" — lAO 
XEAIAON,  "behold  the  swallow;"  NE  TON  HEPAKAEA, 
"by  Herakles,"  ATTEI,  "it  twitters;"  EAP  HEAE,  "it  is 
already  Spring," — which  is  spoken,  apparently  in  a  metrical 
manner,  by  a  company  of  men.  On  a  terminal  figure,  or  stele, 
at  which  a  winged  youth  plays  at  ball  with  Danaida,  is  the 
speech,  XPHSAN  MOI  TAN  5:*[A]IPaN,  "Send  me  the 
ball."  '*     On  another  vase  is  the  supposed  reply  to  a  beggar, 

'  Mon.  i.  PL,  liT,-lT. ;   Tr.  H.   Rop.    Eurip.,  &c. :  Arletid.  Pan.,  p.  193-245 ; 
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who  floys,  lOPOPOI,  an  unintelligible  word,  reading  the  aame 
both  backwards  and  forwards.^ 

In  order  to  enhance  their  were  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  the  potters  painted  on  their  vases,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  art,  certain  expressions  addressed  to  the  purc-haaer  or 
spectator.  One  of  the  most  usual  is  X AIPE  "  liail ! "  *  to  which 
ie  sometimes  added  XAiPE  KAI  niEI,  "  hail,  and  qoaff,"^ 
XAIPE  KAI  niEI  ET,  "hail,  and  drink  well  ;"*  or  XAIPE 
KAI  niEI  TENAE,  "hail  and  drink  this  [cup].""  NAIXI, 
"just  so."*  On  one  remarkable  vase  was  supposed  to  be  found 
or  IIANTOS  ESTI  KOPlNeOS,  "every  cue  CRnnot  go  to 
Korinth,"'  a  familiar  erotic  proverb.  The  Athenian  prize 
vases  are  inscribed  TON  AQENEeEN  AOAON  ["I  am]  a 
prize  from  Athens," '  to  which  is  sometimes  added  EMI, 
"  I  am."  This  iDBcription  is  also  found  in  the  abridged  form, 
A©ENE0EN.'  Sometimes  the  address  was  to  some  particiilar 
individual,  as  AEM02TPATE  XAIPE,  "Hail,  0  Demo- 
stratoB."  '• 

Inscriptions  upon  representations  of  objects  are  much  rarer 
than  any  of  the  kinds  just  mentioned,  and,  in  cases  where  they 
appear,  seem  to  have  existed  on  the  object  represented.  Some 
few  are  those  found  on  steles,  or  funeral  tablets,  as  TPfilAOS," 
on  the  stfile  of  the  youthful  Troiloe,  lamented  by  his  sisters ; 
AFAMEMNON,'*  on  that  of  tbe  King  of  Men ;  OPE2TAS  '* 
outbatof  his  "fury-haunted  son;"  IAA2,  on  that  of  Idas."  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  ie  an  elegiac  distich,  inscribed  upon 
the  stele  of  Oidipous,  a  copy  of  that  recorded  by  Eustathius,  from 
the  poem  called  the  Peplos,  or  "  Shawl,"  written  by  Aristotle — 

NliTIl    MEN    MAAAXHN    KAI     nOATPlZON    A2*0- 
AHAON  KOAnn  OIAinOAAN  AAIOT  TION  EXa» 
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On  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Pallas  Athene  is  the  UDintelligible 
inscription  KOOTST,'  while  a  layer  is  inacribeJ  AHMOSIA,' 
"Public"'  [hatha].  nATPOKAOT  TA^OS,  "the  pyre"  or 
"funeral  of  Patroklos."'  Certain  bucklers  used  for  the  armed 
race,  the  hoplites  dromos,  bear  the  inscription  A0E,*  either  to  show 
that  they  belonged  toPulIas  Athene,  or  that  they  were  Athenian. 
The  name  ETPTX0ETS,  Eiirystheue,  appears  on  the  pithos  into 
which  he  has  thrown  himself;  TEPMON,  limit,  is  placed  on  a 
meta,  and  OETIS  on  the  shield  Thetis  gives  Achilles.  The 
often-repeated  expression  KAAOS,  "  beautiful,"  appears  on 
layers,  disks,  a  wineskin  held  by  Silenos,  and  other  objects ;  and 
on  a  column  is  inscribed  HO  UMt  KAAOS  NAIXI,'  "  tlie  boy 
ia  handsome  forsooth ; "  while  the  inscription  AAXES  KAA02,* 
"Laches  is  handsome!"  inscribed  down  the  thigh  of  a  statue, 
recalls  to  mind  the  expression,  "  Pantarkes  is  beautiful,"  which 
Pheidias  slily  incised  on  the  finger  of  his  Olympian  Zeus  at  Elis, 
and  the  numerous  apostrophes  which  covered  the  walls  of  the 
Eeramikos,  and  other  edifices  of  Greece.  So  the  name  and 
dedications  are  sometimes  placed  on  the  thighs  of  Etruscan 
bronzes,  hs  also  in  the  case  of  the  bronze  of  Polykrates.^ 

Other  inscriptions  are  such  as  were  taken  from  pedestals, 
and  one  remarkable  example,  reading  AKAMANTIS  ENIKA 
<t>TAE,  "  the  tribe  of  Akamantis  has  conquered,"  is  on  the  base 
of  a  tripod  dedicated  by  that  tribe  for  a  victory  in  some  chorogic 
festival.'  AIO£,  "  the  altar  of  Jove,"  occurs  on  that  of  the 
Olympian  god  at  Elis,  at  which  Pelops  and  Oinomaos  are 
depicted  taking  the  oath.  On  the  supposed  tessera,  or  ticket 
of  hospitality,  in  the  hands  of  a  figure  representing  Jason,  is 
£ISI4>OS,*  the  name  of  Sisyphos. 

The  artists  who  designed  and  painted  the  subjects  of  the 
vases  often  placed  their  names  upon  their  finest  productions, 
accompanied  with  the  words  EPPA^SEN,  EFPAS^EN, 
EFPA'ifEN,  or  EFPA^E ;  which  words,  from  their  preceding 
the  formula,  KAIIOESEME,  "  and  made  me,"  show  that  the 
painter  ranked  higher  and  was  more  esteemed  than  the  potter ; 
unless,  iiKleed,  they  were  placed  in  this  order  with  the  view  of 
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forming  a  kind  of  Iambic  trimeter.  Sometimes  the  artist's 
name  alone  is  placed  on  a  rase ;  at  other  times  it  occm«  with 
those  of  the  potter  and  of  the  flgures  represented ;  and  is  ac- 
companied with  speeches,  and  addresses  to  youths.  None  of 
the  older  artists  used  the  imperfect,  ErPA4>E,  "  was  painting," 
which  was  that  adopted  by  the  followers  of  the  later  Athenian 
school,  in  order  modestly  to  affect  that  their  most  elaborate 
labours  were  yet  unfinished,  but  always  the  more  decided  aorist, 
indicating  completeness.  These  inscriptions  do  not  occor  on 
the  early  vases,  attributed  to  the  Boric  and  Ionic  potteries,  but 
commence  with  the  vases  with  black  figures,  and  terminate  with 
those  of  the  style  of  the  decadence.  Some  of  the  earliest  artists 
appear  to  have  used  a  kind  of  Iambic  verse,  as : — 

EK2EXIAS  ErPA'tSE  KAHOESEME 
Ef^;^l!as  hypd^e  K&irorjae  fie 

Eieclat  It  aat  ichS  made  and  paiiiUd  me. 

In  the  next  chapter,  describing  the  principal  artists  and  their 
works,  a  further  account  will  be  given  of  the  artists. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  the  choice  of  subjects 
on  vases  bearing  the  artist's  name,  with  allusions  to  it;'  but 
the  connection,  if  it  exists,  is  too  vague  to  assist  the  interpreta- 
tion of  them.  It  is  possible  that  snch  secret  allusions  may 
have  been  occasionally  intended,  but  the  subjects  of  vases  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  artists  are  comparatively  unimportant, 
and  sometimes  merely  ornamental. 

A  few  vases  have  the  potter's  name  inscribed  upon  them, 
AC(!ompanied  by  the  expression  EIIOIESEN,  "  made,"  or 
MEIIOIESEN,  "  made  me,"  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  replaced 
by  the  EIIOEI,  "  was  making,"  of  the  later  school  of  artists. 
A  rarer  form  of  inscription  is  the  word  EPFON,  "  work,"  in- 
stead of  EnOIESEN.  The  potter  always  wrote  his  name 
in  the  nominative,  generally  simply  as  NIK028ENES 
EnOIESBN,  "  Nikosthenes  made  "  me  or  it.  To  this  he  some- 
times added  the  name  of  hie  father,  either  to  distinguish  him- 
self from  rivals  of  the  same  name,  or  because  his  father  was  in 
repute.  Thus  Tleson,  a  celebrated  maker  of  h/Iikes,  or  caps, 
uses  the  phrase  TAE20N  HO  NEAPXO  EHOIESEN, 
"  Tleson,  son  of  Nearcbos,"  made  it ;  while  Eucheroe,  another 
potter,  employed  the  form  HOPFOTIMO  HTIT2  ETXEPOS 

'  Panofkn,  Abb.  d.  k.  Akud.  d.  WisaeDschaften,  ito,  Detl.,  184S,  a.  15S,  241. 
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EIIOIESEN  "  the  son  of  Ergotimos,  Encheroe,  made  it." 
EPrON,  of  course,  has  the  genitive;  as  2TATI0T  EPFON, 
"  the  work  of  StatinB."  These  inBcriptions  are  (generally  placed 
in  prominent  positions,  where  tbej  couliJ  readily  be  seen  by 
purchasers.  In  thie  respect  the  potters  only  imitated  the 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  who  inscribed  their  names 
on  some  part  of  their  works,  and  even  clandestinely  introduced 
them  inside  their  statues.  The  potter,  who  was  evidently 
exposed  to  an  active  competition,  prided  himself  upon  the  fine- 
ness of  his  ware,  and  (he  elegance  of  the  shapes  which  he 
])rodaced.  The  vases  with  Btraw-coloured  grounds  have  rarely 
potters'  names,  which  appear  on  vases  of  the  old  style,  with 
pale  red  grounds,  and  are  most  common  upon  cnps.  They 
continued  to  be  placed  upon  vases  till  the  latest  period,  but 
with  decreasing  frequency.  The  art,  in  its  decay,  ceased  to  be 
either  honourable  or  profitable. 

Other  potters,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  their  con- 
temporaries, introduced  the  names  of  their  father,  as  Eucheros, 
who  appears  to  be  proud  of  the  reputation  of  bis  father,  also  a 
well-known  potter — 

HOPrOTIMO  HTITS  ETXEFOS  EHOIESEN 

EDoberoB.  sou  of  Ergotimos.  [tbia  veuel]  mode, 

and  Euphronios,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  craft,  is 
challenged  as  surpassed  by  one  of  his  contemporary  rivals  in  the 
following  terms : — 

H02  OTAE  nOT  ET*P0NI02 

Saoh  never  made  EuphronioB. 

An  account  of  the  potters  and  their  labonrs,  derived  from 
the  inscriptions,  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter.  Besides 
the  names  of  the  principal  figures,  and  of  the  artists  and  potters, 
a  third  name,  either  male  or  female,  accompanied  with  the 
adjective  KAAOS,'  or  KAAH,'  "the  noble,  beautiful  or  lovely," 
is  found  on  several  vases,  which  epithet  applied,  according  to 
some,  to  gods,  heroes,  and  goddesses,  is  also  sometimes  found 
without  any  name.  The  arcliteolc^sts  who  first  studied  the 
subject,  imagined   that   these   were   laudatory   inscriptions  of 
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tlid  works  of  the  pottere.  On  many  vaseS  is  HO  IIAIS 
KAAOS,  "the  boy  is  haodsome  ;"'  sometimes  with  a  repetition 
of  KAAOS,^  with  certain  anomalies,  as  HO  IIAIS  KAAE," 
or  HE  nAlS  KAAE,*  sometimes  abridged  to  HO  XIATZ, 
"the  boy;"'  or  HAIS,*  or  even  with  KAA02  NAIXI 
KAAOS,  "  handsome— handsome  forsooth."'  The  name,  how- 
ever, of  some  youth  is  generally  understood,  and  in  some 
instances  expressed,  as  AOPOeEOS  HO  HAI£  KAAOS 
HO  HAIS  KAA02,  "Dorotbeos — the  boy  is  handsome — the 
boy  is  handsome."*  One  remarkable  cup  has,  interlaced  with 
the  foliage  painted  upon  it,  KAAOS  NIKOAAOS  AOPO- 
eEOS  KAA02  KAMOI  AOKEI  NAI  XATEPOS  HAIS 
KAAOS  MEMNON  KAMOI  KAAOS  *IAOS.  "Nikolaos 
is  handsome,  Dorotbeos  in  han<lsonie,  seems  to  me  that  the  one 
and  the  other  is  handsome.  Memnon  to  me  is  handsome  and 
dear.'"  A  lekythos  has  OHISQE  ME  KAI  EVHOAES  EI 
KAAOS,  "behind  (after)  me  even  thou  Eupoles  art  noble."'* 
Once  is  found  OIOS  IlAlS,  "what  a  boy!""  Another  phrase 
used  is  KAPTA  KAAOS,  "very  fine;"  KAPTA  AIKAI02, 
"very just;"  and  KAAOS  AOKEI,  "he  seems  fine,"  KAA- 
AISTOS,  "most  beautiful,"  appears  in  three  names;  KAA- 
AISTH,  "  the  most  beautiful  female,"  once." 

The  most  usual  form,  however,  is  a  proper  name,  accompanied 
with  KAAOS,  as  ONETOPIAES  KAAOS,  "  Onetorides  is 
beautiful;"  STPOIBOS  KAAOS,  "Stroibos  is  beautiful;" 
for  whioh,  on  later  vases,  is  substituted  the  form  O  KAAOS, 
"  the  beautiful,"  as  NIKOAHMOS  O  KAAOS,  "the  beautiful 
Nikodemos." "  One  youth,  indeed,  Hippokritoa,  is  called 
HinOKPITOS  KAAISTOS,  "  Hippokritos  is  the  most  hand- 
some." '*  &ime  attempts,  indeed,  have  beeu  made  to  identify 
the  names  of  the  epbebi  found  on  the  vases  with  the  historic 
personages  of  Athens,  but  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  they 
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are  in  all  probability  of  the  Bame  time,  tliere  \b  more  difEeulty 
in  recognizing  tbat  they  are  of  the  idenlical  person.  The 
Hippokrates  is  supposed  to  be  one  meDtioned  by  Herodotus,* 
Megakles  tliat  of  his  son,  the  uncle  of  Ferikles  by  marriage. 
Le^roB  is  assigned  to  the  Athenian  general  of  tlie  Lxxis. 
Olympiad,^  and  Glaukon  the  admiral  of  the  LXxsvi.  Olympiad, 
or  other  personages  nearly  contemporaneous.  A  family  of 
Leokratea  and  Stroibos,  one  of  whom  was  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, and  colleague  of  Aristeides  at  PlatsBa,^  is  supposed  to 
be  named  on  other  vases.  It,  however,  requires  much  judg- 
ment in  attempting  to  assign  such  names ;  that,  however,  of 
Alkibiades  admits  scarcely  of  a  doubt 

Besides  the  names  of  youths,  those  of  females,  either  brides, 
beauties,  or  helairie,  are  found,  accompanied  with  the  expression 
KAAE,  as  OINANBE  KAAE,  "  Oinanthe  is  lovely!'"  Often, 
however,  the  names  of  females  are  accompanied  with  those  of 
men.  The  most  elliptical  form  is  KAAO£,  "  he  is  handsome ;" 
KAAE,  "  she  is  fair  1"  °  One  vase  of  the  Canino  collection  had 
ATSiniAES  KAA02  POAON  KAAE,  "  Lysippides  is  beau- 
tiful, Bodon  is  fair,"  apparently  a  kind  of  epithalamium.  Be- 
fore a  lyrist  is  written  ou  one  vase,  KAAE  AOKES,*  "  thou 
seemest  fair."  This,  however,  might  be  part  of  the  song.  Of 
the  nature  of  an  Agonistic  inscription  is  that  cited,  reading 
KEAHTI  AAMOKAEIAA2,'  "  Bamokleidas  (was  victor)  in 
the  horse  race,"  which  throws  much  light  on  the  use  of  KAA02 
in  the  others  already  cited. 

The  import  of  these  inscriptions  has  excited  much  contro- 
versy, for  while  some  have  taken  them  to  be  the  names  of  the 
possessors  of  the  vasee,^  others  have  considered  that  they  were 
those  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  vase  was  made,  or  to  whom 
it  was  sent  as  a  present,*  or  those  of  youths  and  maidens  beloved 
or  admired  by  the  potter."  This  last  hypothesis  ia  supported  by 
the  fact  of  lovers  writing  the  name  of  the  beloved  object  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Kerameikos,  and  on  columns,  ediHces,  and  other 
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places.'  In  allusion  to  this,  the  same  epithet  of  "  handsome,  oi 
beaatifnl/'  is  applied  sarcastically  by  Aristophanes  to  the  DerooB, 
Pyrilampous,'  and  the  same  poet,  speaking  of  the  Thracian, 
Sitalkas,  as  a  devoted  admirer  of  Athens,  describes  him  as  writ- 
ing upon  the  wall  "  the  beautiful,"  or  "handsome  Athenians."* 
"He  is  an  exceedingly  good  friend  to  Athens,"  says  the  poet, 
"and  loves  it  so  exceedingly,  that  often  he  scrawls  upon  the 
walls,  'The  Athenians  are  beautiful!'"  Females  were  re- 
peatedly called  "  the  fair,"  *  and  their  names  inscribed  on  walls. 
Even  dogs  found  their  devoted  masters,  who  called  them  kaloi 
on  their  sepnlchral  monuments.'  The  case,  however,  moat  in 
point  for  the  artists  of  antiquity,  is  that  of  Pheidias  inscribing 
the  name  of  Pantarkes,  in  the  case  already  mentioned.*  Accord- 
ing to  this  hypothesis,  where  the  word  kalot  is  found  alone,  the 
name  was  intended  to  be  supplied,  as  in  a  blank  formula/  which, 
however,  appears  doubtiiil.  It  is  generally  supposed,  indeed, 
that  the  word  is  intended  to  express  the  personal  beauty  of  the 
individual  named,"  although  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
it  was  applied  to  th(»e  who  excelled  in  the  games  of  the  youths 
in  the  Stadium.  These  names,  which  no  doubt  were  the  popular 
ones  of  the  day,  were  adopted  by  the  potter,  ia  order  to  induce 
the  admiring  public  to  purchase  objects  which  recalled  their 
idols  to  mind ;  and  the  prominent  manner  in  which  the  names 
are  placed  upon  the  vases,  shows  that  they  were  not  less  essential 
than  the  subjects  to  their  sate.  The  influence  which  the  beauty 
of  boys,  and  the  charms  of  beautiful  and  accomplished  women, 
exercised  over  the  Greek  mind  *  is  quite  sufHclent  to  account 
for  the  use  of  the  epithet,  without  supposing  that  it  resulted 
&om  the  admiration  of  the  potter.  To  remark  on  the  beauty  of 
an  athlete  was  not  indecorous,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  reproof 
addressed  by  Perikles  to  Sopbokles  when  he  praised  the  beauty 
of  a  youth,^"  Above  seventy  names  of  men,  and  about  ten 
names  of  women,  have  been  found  with  this  epithet,  besides 


'  SaidBB,  voce  i  ».T»«  Koxi, ;  Bchol. 

Gent,  7i.,  p.  199 :  Greg.  N«iian.,  xt 

Amtoph.   Aohttra.,   143;    BnaUth.   U. 

Pansan.,  v.  11, 

p.  633. 

'  ViBconti,  Mub.  P.  Clem.  V., 

■  Ariatoph.  Vesp.,  97.  38. 

liii.,  p.  26,  n.  f. 

•  Aoham.,  143. 

■  MMler,    GSttiDg.     gelehrte 

■  ArUtenoL  L  10  ;   Lnoiaa,  Amor., 

leigen,  134, 135  ;  St.,  d.  25  Aug.,  1 

0.16:  Xenoph.  Eph.,  i.  2. 

B.  1331-1334. 

'  Theoplirast,  Toup  on  Suid.,  Oson., 

•  Bergk,  Ailgemwne  Literatnr 

1790,  t.  ii.  p.  129. 

tung.  n.  132,  Jnni.  1846,  a.  1049-52 

•  Ctemena  Alei.,  p.  83 ;  Aniob.  adv. 

'■  aooro,  do  Offic.,  1.  il.  112. 
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those  of  several  deities.  These  oames  are  all  Greek,  many  of 
them  traceable  to  Athenian  families ;  and  as  the  vases  bearing 
them  were  found  amidst  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  of  Vulci  and 
of  Northern  Itnly,  the  CampaQian  tombs  of  Nola,  and  in 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  it  is  plaia  that  they  could  not  have 
been  those  of  the  possessors  or  donors.^  A  most  ingenious 
attempt  was  made  by  Fanofka  to  trace  a  connection  between  the 
subjects  of  rases  and  the  names  which  appear  upon  them. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  apparent  remoteness  of  the  allosioos  in 
the  odes  of  Pindar  to  the  victors  celebrated,  and  in  the  Greek 
choruses  to  the  plot  of  the  drama,  it  is  possible  that  such  allu- 
sions may  be  intended,  although,  whether  the  connection  can 
be  always  eatisfactorily  traced,  is  open  to  doubt* 

A  considerable  number  of  vases  are  covered  with  inscriptions,' 
the  meaning  of  which  is  quite  unintelligible,  although  the  letters 
can  be  distinctly  read.  An  unintelligible  inscription  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  satiric  venie  on  the  promise  of  Hektor  to 
Dolon.*  This  is  not  peculiar  to  vases  found  in  Italy,  but  is  of 
common  occurrence  on  those  of  Greece  itself.  Nor  can  it  be 
charged  to  the  ignorance  or  barbarism  of  the  potter,  as  such 
inscriptions  are  often  found  intermingled  with  others  in  good 
Greek.  In  some  few  cases  these  inscriptions  can  be  traced  to 
forgeries,  as  for  instance  of  the  names  of  potters ;  while  in 
others  a  certain  resemblance  is  observable  between  the  illegible 
inscriptions,  and  the  more  correctly  written  names  of  the  figures 
represented.  Some  few  also  may  be  intended  for  the  sounds 
of  animals,  especially  where  there  is  a  repetiti<m  of  the  same 
syllable  placed  near  them,  such  as, 

XEXETAKTEXEXEX9FXEX9F<J>FX*EXE 
KTEXETAKKSFTFXEAAXFXEXXKXEAA 

like  the  twittering  and  gibbering  of  the  birds  in  the  'Binls' 
of  Aristophanes.  Some  few,  perhaps,  are  vulgarisms,  or  owing 
to  the  abnormal  state  of  the  language  at  that  time.*   But  many, 

'  Th.    Bergk,    loc    oit  ;    Fanofka,  I  nicli,  44. 
EigcDDamen,  b.  84-g,'>.  *  Gcibatd,  Bapp.  Tole^  p.  173,  a.  G68. 

■  This  subject  baa  been  ducnssGd  |  *  Bocbb,  Corp.  Idbct.,  L  12 ;  Fiorelli, 
at  oonsidetabla  leugth  hj  Pauofka.  !  Descr.  loser.  Gnoc.,  4to,  Gott.  1804,  p.  4. 
Die  griecbischcn  Eigennamcn  mit  I  ■  Gerhard,  Kapp.  Vole  p.  71,  who 
KAAOX,  4to,  BerliD,  1650  ;  Abband.  suppoais  thu  aitiab  visbid  to  give  an 
A.  k.  Akadenie  der  Wisscnichaflcn,  appearann)  of  great  sotiquity  to  Ibeir 
1849,  pp.  89-191  :  'fbiorxch,  Ilebor  dio  vasfB. 
boUcnisolica  b/nuiltoD  Vhspd,  4ti>,  Hu- 
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eBpecially  those  which  are  a  series  of  words  commeiming  with 
the  same  letters,  and  wh](;h  often  consist  of  agglomerations  of 
consonants  with  few  vowels,  are  the  mere  images  of  words, 
written  down  only  to  show  that  an  inscription  is  intended.' 
.Others  may  be  meant  for  the  imperfect  words  tittered  by  excited 
liersons,  sach  as  drunkards*  and  revellers.  Several  of  these 
unintelligible  inscriptions  occur  on  the  early  cups,  such  as, 
ENXIXNOIXITOIXNE'  or  ENIXIXOXIXINEIT,  XnSE- 
AINKNE.*  Some  of  them  have  lately  been  conjectured  to  be 
a  kind  of  cipher.'  Others  refer  them  to  the  works  of  potters 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  who  imperfectly  copied  in- 
scriptions which  they  did  not  know  or  understand.  These 
inscriptions  are  found  ou  vases  of  the  earlier  style  with  black 
figures,  and  occasionally  on  those  with  red ;  and  they  continue 
till  the  time  of  the  later  vases  of  Nola,*  and  of  Apulia,'  when 
names  were  incised  by  possessors ;  the  names  of  the  potters 
Andokides  and  Hieron  occur  in  this  manner  on  two  vases. 

The  second  class  of  inscriptions  is  those  which  are  engraved 
on  the  vases.  Sometimes  they  have  been  incised .  before  the 
vase  was  sent  to  the  furnace,  at  other  times  after  it  was  baked. 
On  the  vases  of  the  later  style  the  names  of  figures  and  objects 
are  executed  in  this  manner,  the  letters  being  incised  through 
the  black  glaze  on  the  red  clay  of  the  vase.  On  the  older  ones 
they  have  generally  been  incised  before  the  vases  were  consigned 
to  the  furnace.  They  are  found  distributed  in  different  places, 
as  the  handles,  border,  feet,  and  especially  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vase  under  the  foot ;  having  been  written  when  the  vase  stood 
upon  its  mouth,  or  on  the  detached  foot  before  it  was  united. 
Those  on  the  body  of  the  vase  relate  either  to  the  figures  re- 
presented, or  else  have  the  name  of  the  possessor  of  the  vase, 
or  of  the  person  for  whose  ashes  it  was  used.  Some  few,  how- 
ever, relate  to  the  potters."  A  vase  in  the  Museum  at  Naples* 
has  incised  upon  its  neck  the  name  of  Cbarminos,  son  of  Theo- 
phamides  — XAPMINOC  ©EO^AMIAA  KHIOO  — a  native 
of  Cos,  and  came  from  Carthage.    The  names  of  Chamairo- 

I  OerhKrd,  Ra.pp.  Vole,  p.   173,   d.  <  De  WJtte,  Penelope,  AonaJi,  1841, 

6  70 ;  a  A.  v.,  Clliv.  iUxv.  p.  264,  pi.  f. 

•  Cr.  the  expreBBion,   EAEOn   EAE-  '  De  Witte,  Anniili,  1811,  268. 
AEM,  with  the  vord  KOMAPXOl,  Ger-  *  A»  that  of  Hieron.     Bnll.,  1632, 
hBcd,  A.  v.,  dxxiviii.  p.  114. 

•  B.  M.,678;  a  D„Sy5.  •  M.   B.,    iv.    S,   1;    Neapols   Ant. 

•  C.  D..  335 ;  B.  M.,  ti67-S.  Bild.,  b.  S*8. 
'  B.  A.  B.,  1599. 
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plioutes  and  Hetrodoroe  were  cut  on  necks  of  Toses  found  at 
Athens.'  A  kydria,  or  pitcher,  from  Berenice,  haa  in  like 
manner  the  name  of  Aristarctios,  son  of  Ariston."  Such  formulGe 
are  not  uncommon,  as  AIONTSIOT  A  AAKT©02  TOT 
MATAAOT  "([  am)  the  lekytkos  of  Dionysius,  the  son  of 
MataluBi"^  — TPEMIO  EMI,  "I  belong  to  Tromioa  ;" 
KAP0N02  EMI,  "I  belonir  to  Charon;"*  20STPAT0[T] 
EMI,"IbeIongtoSoatmtos;'"TATAIHS  EIMI  AHKT©02 
OS  AAN  ME  KAE>J'[H]  0T1>AO2  ESTO,  "I  am  the 
lekythot  of  Tataies,  ami  may  whoever  steals  me  be  struck  blind."' 
ATKIAOS  EIMI,  "I  am  the  property  of  Lykis,"  occurs  scratclied 
OD  the  foot  of  a  small  hkylkos.  Another  liad,  "  I  am  the  cup 
of  Kephisoplion ;  if  any  one  breaks  me  let  him  pay  a  drachm, 
the  gift  of  Xenokrates.^  On  a  vase  in  the  Museum  of  Naples 
ia  NIKA  HEFAKAHS,  "Herakles  conquerH,"  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  antique.^  In  one  instance  a  scratched  inscription, 
reading  HEMIKOTTAION,  indicated  the  capacity  of  a  vaso 
with  two  small  handles,  found  at  Corffi ;  another  of  these  in- 
scriptions,* ATAIA  MEZn  KE  AEHASTIAES  KZ,  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  capacity  of  some  vase,  holding  25  lydians  and  27 
lepastides;  under  another"  IX0TA,  "dishes  for  fish.""  On 
the  foot  of  a  krater  from  Girgenti  is  the  word  XAPITflN, 
Chariton,  probably  a  proper  name.'* 

The  most  interesting  inscriptions,  however,  are  those  on  the 
feet  of  the  vases  of  the  earlier  style,  of  which  a  considerable 
number  have  been  discovered.  They  are  very  difScult  to 
decipher,  being  chiefly  contracted  forms  of  word?,  and  often 
monograms,  or  agglomerations  of  letters  and  ciphers.  The 
greater  portion  are  consequently  unintelligible,  and  probably 
were  understood  only  by  the  potter  or  his  workman.  Many, 
of  them,  however,  are  evidently  memorandums  made  by  the 
workman,  about  the  number  of  vases  in  the  batch ;  and  others 
those  of  the  merchant,  respecting  the  price  to  be  paid.    Such 

'  Bookh,  Ctorp.  loser,,  p.  363,  whose  i      "  A.  Z.,  1848,  b.  248. 
ashes  it  probably  containecl,  "  OiilleirtiDiiii  of  these  will  be  fuuml 

■  Arcli.  Zeit..  1843,  p.  216.  in  Pr.  ile  Canino,  Mub.  Etr. ;  Gerhard, 

■  B.,  1830,  p.  153;  A.,  1831,  D.  Neuerworb.   Ant    Deuk,    8ro,  Berlin, 
<  Haou]  Eoohette.  Jouni.   des  Smv.,    183C  Taf.   ii.  ;    Cat.   Greuk   and   Etr. 

1830,  p.  118.               *  Ibid,  VuseB  in  Brit.  Mub.,  pi.  A.  and  B. 

■  B.  Areh.  Nap.,  torn.  ii.  tai.  i.,  fig.  i.  "  Millingan,  Vases  de  Cogliill,  pi.  li. 

■  Bo.kh,  c.  i.,  p.  489.  The  word  also  means  ' of  the  Graces." 

■  Innhirami,  S.  V.  T.,  xlii.  i.e.  "the  krater  uftho  Grftcts." 
•  Arch.  Zoit.,  18-16.  B.»(l, 
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are  the  abridgmentB  as  TE,'  HTA,  HVAPI  for  hydrta,'  or  in  a 
fuller  form  HVAPIAX.  AHK  or  AHKV  lekythoa,^  05T  for 
OSTBA<t>A,*  oxybapha,  another  kind  of  vase,  XTTPI,  for  chytria 
"pots."  The  examination  of  tliese  insciiptJons  under  the  feet 
of  vases  leads  to  some  curioua  results  as  to  prices.  On  one 
in  the  Louvre  is : 

KPATEPE2  :  HI 

TIME  J  Hhl-I-OEIAES  :  nill 

BA*EA  ;  AAHI. 
Tliat  is," 

Sis  krtk teres 

value  4  dracbmai  i  8  oiidea. 

20  bnpbea.    1  drachma  :  1  oUiIuh. 

On  another  vase  was  inscribed  • — 

KPATEPE3  n  OHIAES  AAA^  Tl  & 
OSTBA*A  AlII 

6  krateres,  40  oxides,  value  8  drachmai 
13  oxybapha  .  .  . 

A  .  KTAeEA 

10  kyathea  (for  kyathoi).' 

APYSIAH 

30  aryaides,  or  "  ladlea," 

TPIAS  III!  (for  Hv^ias) 

make  "  4  hydriai." 

It  is  supposed  that  these  inscriptions  were  placed  on  the  feet 
of  vases  while  being  turned  for  the  potter,  and  before  they  were 
united  with  the  vaee." 

1  Eylix  cost  1  drachma  =  3  ahiltingg. 

1  Kraier  coat  4  oboloi  =2  Hhillings. 

1  Lekythoe  cuGt  1  oboli>s  =C  pence. 

1  Small  pot  cost  ^  obolos  =  3  penco. 

1  Saucer  cost  J-obolos  =2  pence. 

'  H.  E.,  212.  Jahii,  Beriobt,  d.  k.  ^uclis.  GeEen^^ll., 

•  M.  E.,  luvii.  1650.  '  8vo.  Feb.  1854.  p.  37. 

*  Panofka,  Etechen-heB,  p.  8.  '      '  Lelroimt,  8ur  lea  niiius  tnicc's  a  la 
'  Panofka,  L   c;    Letronne,  Joum.  ■  pi.inle;  Nouselle9ADn.ile?,ie8«,  p.  4!iL'. 

dee  Sav.,  1637.  p.  750:  NouveUca  An-  |      •  Ibid.,  502. 
Dales,  i.,  p.  407 :  JonmnI  dui  S«t.,  1840,  i      '  Iliid.,  9U2,  50:{. 
p.  427  :    Biiekh,   Stnatali.   i.,  p.   451  :  |      '  Ibid.,  506. 
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The  following  were  the  prices  of  lekythoi,  or  oil-Hasks :  — 

AHKY  :  AA  :  AH     20  lekythoi  are  worth  27  drachma!,  or  oboU.' 
AHKY :  IT :  lA        13       ,.  „  11 

AHKY :  K® :  AH     29       „  „  27         „ 

This  was  probably  reckoued  by  obole,  for  according  to  Aristo- 
phanes,' an  obol  would  purchase  a  very  fioe  leki/ihos,  while  an 
earthenware  cask,  or  hados,  cost  3  drachmai.'  In  an  inscription,* 
one  Kephisphon  values  his  kylix,  or  cup,  at  one  drachma. 

On  another  small  vase  at  Berlin  is — 

AAAII  :  TIMH  ■  hl-iniG. 
32  TAies  value  2  dr.  4^  ubols. 

n  ■  EAHDI  ■  AAA. 
5  cipoi,  value  SOdrachmni,  or  1  nlpos=6  dr.' 

n  ■  KAAIA.  All. 
5  kadoi  =  12  dr.  or  1  kadoa  =  2{  dr. 

The  two  annexed  engravings  will  illustmte  the  nature  of 
these  inscriptions  completely.     The  first,  which  is  at  the  base 


o 

< 

^ 

n  ' 

H* 

-t 

^ 

< 
II 

^^ 

\ 

«o 

/ 
4 

J 

> 

N.  IM.- 

•"'— 

Juliii,  1.  c.  pp.  37. 

38. 

Bann,  I2G7. 

I  eine  Topfeiei  vontellt,  in  the  Bericht 

Pm.  1291. 

1  d.   SftchriBch.  Oeifll-ch.  18M.   p.  S7  : 

Corp.  IiiSM.  Grrec 

.,  No,  543. 

B.  A.  N.,  N.  S.,  iv.  p.  131. 
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of  a  small  tuo-handled  vase,  called  pdike,  found  at  Nola,'  reads 
"  two  drachmai,  value  four  oboloi  and  a  half," — which  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  value  of  this  by  no  means  fine  vase.  The  second 
is  evidently  a  memoFandum,  beginning  XVTPIA  Kr,'  "  Twenty- 
three  pots,"  —  "  thirty-.'ieven  drachmai,"  —  OST[BA*A]  E,' 
"  Five  oxybapha,"  or  "  vinegar  vases."  In  a  similar  manner 
are  written  memoranda  of  the  prices  of  kyltkes^  or  cnps,  and 
other  products  of  the  kiln,*  AM*.  AAAII.  "32  amphorae," 
and  MEFAAAI  nOA[ANinTHPE2],  "  great  foot-pana."  On 
the  neck  of  the  Panathenaic  amphora  found  at  Cuma  is 
OO  111  II  supposed  to  refer  to  its  liquid  contents.* 

Inscriptions  on  vases  are  mentioned  by  tlie  ancients.  The 
skyphos  of  Heiakles,  on  which  was  seen  the  fall  of  Troy,  had  on 
it  certain  illegible  cbamcters.'  A  cup  at  Capua  was  said  to 
have  an  inscription  declaring  that  it  belonged  to  Nestor. 
Athensens^  also  mentions  the  inscribed  cup  of  a  youth  who  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  sea  after  a  girl  beloved  by  him,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  carried  with  him  a  cup  of  Zeus  Soter. 

■  Gerhard,  Neserw.  Dcnkm.,  b.  80,  I  •  B.  A.  R,  1666:  B.  A.  N.,  1854, 
No.  1UD5.  p.  168. 

'  Mus.  Etr.  x\..  No.  1R21  ;   Cat.  of        '  C.  B.  L.,  p.  21,  No.  22 ;  B.  A.  N., 
Or.  uid  Etr.  Vaa.  in  B.  M.,  pi.  A.,  459.  I  1855,  p.  8.1. 
B.  A.  N.,  1857,  p.  43.  I      <  AUiennuB,  p.  493,  C. 

•  B.  A.  N.  N.  S.,  it.  p.  132.  B.  A.  N.,        '  xi.  466,  C. 
ii.  lay.  i.  0,  p.  23.  ' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Aneitut  Potlera  —  Athenian  Pilteries  —  Names  o(  Pottei-s;  Alidea  —  Amosis  — 
Andokidee^Arehiklea — BrrlloB.orBrygoi  — Kolli  phon  ^  Kephnlos — CLatCB 

—  ChoohryliM  —  ChsirestraloB  —  Cliaritoioi  —  EleophradaB  —  Choli-hos  -^ 
Cbelis  —  Charinoe  —  DelniadeB  —  Doria  —  Epi  timos  —  Epigenes  —  Er^noe  — 
Ergotimos  —  Eoei  getidi  a  —  Encheroa  —  Ecliekrntea  —  Exeklaa  —  EuphroDiox 

—  Eniitheoa  —  Olaukylhea  ^  Hennaios  —  Hermogenis  —  Heel]  thor — Hieron 

—  Hiliooe  —  Hitchyloa  —  Meidiaa  —  Naakyilea  —  Neondros  —  NikcetI.enea  — 
Oinitus  —  Pamaphioa  —  PbanphBina  —  Pamplinina  —  PhJlinoa — PialoienoH 

—  Friapoa  —  Python  —  Simon  of  Elta  —  Smilijlion  —  Soklfs  —  Soeiaa  — 
Klaiios  —  Taieides  —  Theoxetoa  —  Thyplieitheidee  —  Timagoma  —  Timandroa 

TlenpoIeiDoe  —  Tleaon  —  Tychioa  —  Xenoklee  —  Xenophanloa  —  Niimes   of 

Vaee  Painters :  Ainiudca  —  AleimoB  —  Amaaia  —  ArisUipl.anea  —  AatMa  — 
Brylloa,  or  Bryaii»  —  Klitiaa  -  Clinlplios^  Doria  —  Euonymoe  —  Epiktttoa  — 
Enplironios  —  Euthymidoa  —  Ex.kias  —  Higiaa  ~  Heimonai  —  Hspaia  — 
Oneaimos  —  Pheiilippoa  -  Fbiltiaa  —  Phrynos  —  PothiDoa  —  Pniiaa  —  Polj- 
gnotoa  —  PrIapoB  —  Psiai  —  Sosiiia  —  Tukonidea  —  Timandroa  —  Z-^miBdef. 

Having  thus  described  the  cliief  jreculiarities  of  tho  painted 
Tasea,  and  of  the  circamstances  connected  witli  them,  it  now 
remaina  to  say  something  respecting  their  makers — the  potters 
of  antiquity.  UnfortuuHtely,  however,  little  is  known  of  their 
condition,  except  that  they  formed  a  guild,  or  fraternity,  and 
that  they  amassed  vast  fortunes  by  exporting  their  products 
to  the  principal  emporia  of  the  ancient  world.  The  oldest 
establishments  appear  to  have  been  at  Samos,  Corinth,  and 
Aigina,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  peiiod  that  the  Athenian 
pottery  attained  any  great  eminence,  or  became  universally 
Booght  after.  The  existence  of  two  herameikot,  or  pottery 
districts,  at  Athens,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  principal 
men  were  connected  with  the  potteries,  show  tlie  great  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  manufacture.  Pot-makers,  ekyireia, 
and  vase-makers,  pyaJonets,  are  mentioned  on  an  inscription  at 
Calava  It  is  now  admitted  that  the  word  EIIOIESEN 
indicates  the  potter,  and  not  the  artist,  although  it  is  supposed 
that  when  no  artist's  name  accompanies  the  formula  the  potter 
was  probably  at  the  same  time  the  painter.  On  one  vase  the 
names  of  two  potters,  Glaukytea  and.  Archikles,  are  found ;  one 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  artist's,  but  it  is  more  pi-obable 
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they  were  partuere,  or  that  s  Bkilfnl  restorer  has  united  parts 
of  diSerent  vaaes.' 

By  the  Atheuians,  potters  were  called  Promdheans,^  from 
the  Tit&Q  Prometheus,  who  made  man  out  of  clay, — which, 
according  to  one  mythos,  was  the  blood  of  the  Titans,  or  Griants, 
— and  who  was  thus  the  founder  of  the  fictile  art.  It  was  not, 
however,  much  esteemed,  although  without  doubt  the  pursuit 
of  it  was  a  lucrative  one,  and  many  of  the  trade  realised  large 
fortunes ; "  in  proof  of  which  may  be  cited  the  well-known  anec- 
dote of  Agathokles,*  who,  at  a  time  when  the  rich  used  plate, 
was  in  the  habit  of  mixing  earthenware  with  it  at  his  table, 
telling  his  ofBcers  that  he  formerly  made  such  ware,  but  that 
now,  owing  to  his  prudence  and  valour,  he  was  served  in  gold, 
— an  anecdote  which  also  proves  that  the  profession  was  not 
highly  esteemed.  The  guild  at  Athens  was  called  ek  kerameon, 
"  of  the  potters."  However,  the  competition  in  the  trade  was 
so  warm  as  to  pass  into  a  proverb,  and  the  animosity  of  some 
of  the  rival  potters  is  recorded  upon  certain  vases.'  To  this 
spirit  are  also  probably  to  be  referred  many  of  the  tricks  of  trade, 
such  as  forgeries  of  the  names  of  makers,  and  the  numerous 
illegible  inscriptions.  When  the  potter's  establishment — called 
erffoateritm — was  large,  he  employed  under  him  a  number  of 
peisons,  some  of  whom  were  probably  free  bnt  poor  citizens, 
whilst  others  were  slaves  belonging  to  him.  How  the  labour 
was  subdivided  there  are  no  means  of  accurately  determining, 
but  the  following  hands  were  probably  employed  : — 1.  A  potter, 
to  make  the  vase  on  the  wheel ;  2.  An  artist,  to  trace  with  a 
point  in  outline  the  subject  of  the  vase ;  3.  A  painter,  who 
executed  the  whole  subject  in  outline,  and  who  probably  re- 
turned it  to  No.  2,  when  incised  lines  were  required;  4.  A 
modeller,  who  added  such  parts  of  the  vase  as  were  moulded  ; 
5.  A  fireman,  who  took  the  vase  to  the  furnace  and  brought  it 

'  It.  Rochellc,  Jonm.  it.  Sar.  I8»0-34,  I  Arch.  7Mt.  1853. 
p.  121 ;  ClaiBC,  M^.  d'Anliq.  p.  10  :  I  <  Plutarcli,  Apophthegm.,  vol.  vi. 
CreniOT,  Athen,  Gufiss,  1832,  p.  12  ;  '  p.  678,  Leip*.  eH.  1777. 
Pflnofkft,  Bnlt.,  1829,  137 ;  1830,  3i  2 ;  '  Hesiod,  Oper.  tl  Dirr.,  v.  25 ;  Ari- 
D«  Wiltf ,  BeT.  Phit.  u.  380 ;  Abeken.  btotle,  fiep.,  v.  10 ;  Rbet..  ii.  4 ;  Ethio. 
Mittel  Hal.  p.  413  ;  Bookh.  Coip.  Iubct.  ,  viii.  2 :  Plat..,  Lys.,  p.  215 ;  Plulflrch, 
IT..  liii.  de  cApicnil.  ex  haste  ntil..  p.  342,  Leipc. 

•  Lucian,  Promelh.  in  Vetbie,  Din-  ,  ed.  1777.  For  thii  tribe  ate  Rota,  die 
d  irf.  8vo,  Paris,  1840,  p.  6,  b.  2,  1.  11  |  Denien  von  Altioa,  ita.  Halle,  184C, 
and  toll.  :  pp.  122-123. 
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back;  6.  A  fireman  for  the  furnace;  7.  Packers,  to  pack  up 
the  vases  for  exportation.  Hence  it  may  readily  be  conceived 
that  a  large  eBtablisbment  employed  a  great  number  of  bands, 
and  exhibited  an  animated  scene  of  industrial  activity. 

Some  slight  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  trade  is  gained 
from  the  inscriptions  which  the  potters  placed  on  their  vases. 
The  fullest  form '  of  inscription  is  when  both  the  potter  and  the 
artist  placed  their  names  on  the  vase ;  and  there  is  some  doubt 
whether,  when  the  name  of  a  potter  is  found  alone,  he  did  not 
paint  as  well  as  make  the  vase.  Above  fifty  names  of  potters 
have  been  found,  but  they  only  occur  on  choice  specimens  of 
art,  perhaps  on  samples  or  batches,  and  the  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  vases  has  no  name  at  all.  It  is  so  difficult  to  assign  to 
each  potter  his  relative  position  in  the  history  of  the  art,  that 
it  is  well  to  take  the  names  in  alphabetical  order.  An  Etrus- 
can word,  Artiihe,  found  upon  a  vase,  has  been  mistakeu  for  the 
potter  instead  of  the  possessor.  Th^  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  the  name  of  a  Greek  artist  was  found  upon  it.  The  attempt 
to  trace  the  artists  to  particular  cities  fails,  for  Eucheir  has 
been  found  at  Corinth  and  Athens,  and  other  names  occur  there 
too.*  The  potters'  names  are  accompanied  by  the  imperfect  epoei, 
"  was  making,"  or  the  aorist  epoiete,  "  made  according  to  period  at 
which  they  worked."  On  other  works  of  art  the  imperfect  form 
does  not  appear  till  the  cl.  Olympiad,  B.c.  190,  so  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  vases  of  old  style  with  the  later  imperfect  forms 
were  imitations  of  a  more  archaic  style.*  ATnaaU,  a  potter, 
whose  name  is  apparently  of  Egyptian  origin,  may  have  had  a 
factory  at  Eorinth,  as  his  works  are  of  the  early  rigid  school. 
His  vases  have  been  found  only  in  Italy.  He  exercised  the  art 
of  painter  as  well  as  potter,  and  on  certain  vases  he  states  that 
he  painted  the  subject.*  He  painted  for  the  potter  Kleophra- 
das.*     Whether  he  subsequently  set  up  for  himself  does  not 

<  For  the  lists  of  these  nomea  see  I  lenra  et  FabticautB  dea  Tuea  PeinU, 
PauoCkft,  Von  den  Nomen  di-r  Vaaen-  Revut-  de  Plii1olog;ie,  8vo,  Paris,  torn.  ii. 
bildner.  4to,  Berlin,  1849,  a.  153,  241;  p.387-473:  Qerliard.Bap.  Volo.,p.74,75. 
"    "  I,  Lettre  &  M.  Solioni,  8to,        '  Paus.,  vi.  44,  viii.  14,  10;  Boukh, 


Paris,  1832 ;  2nd  edit.  8vo,  Paria,  1845 ;  Corp.  Inscr.,  : 

Clarar,  Cat.  d.  AitlBt.  d'Antiq.,  12mo,  *  Bmim,  Oeaohichto   d.    griechtsch. 

Paris,  1849 ;  Welober,  in  the  KuriBtblatt,  Eunatl.,  8vo,  Stnttg.  1699,  ii.  p.  651. 

1827.  No.  81-4:  Oman,  in  the  Kunul-  *  HaoDlRochi'tte,p.31;  Clarac,p.248. 

blalt,  1830.  No.  83,  84 :  Weloker,  iii  the  '  Gerhard,  I.  c.  No.  703 ;  R.  Eothette, 

Elieiniwh.  Mua.  Bd.  yi.  1847,  s.  389-U7 :  Boll.  F^r.  1831.  p.  101 ;  Brunn,  Qesch.. 

Dn  Witte,  vat  lea  noma  dea  Deaaina-  ii.  p.  C37. 
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appear,  but  he  is  known  in  coDnection  with  several  vases  with 
black  figures ;  as,  an  amphora,  on  which  is  seen  the  dispute  of 
Poseidon  and  Athene  for  the  soil  of  Attica,*  and  Dionysos  and 
his  cohort ;  a  small  jug,  otpe,  with  the  snhject  of  Perseus  killing 
Medusa ; '  and  an  anipliora,  with  that  of  Achillea  and  Pentlie- 
silea,  and  tlie  arrival  of  Meninon  at  Troy.*  Generally  he  writes 
on  his  prodnctions  tnepoiesen,  "made  me,"  hut  on  this  laf^t- 
mentioned  vase  appears  the  hlundeied  form  poiem.  AnaldeB 
is  known  from  a  cup  on  which  is  a  hind.*  Andokides,  another 
maker  of  the  same  kind  of  vases,  is  known  from  an  amphora, 
on  which  is  represented  the  contest  of  Herakles  and  Kyknoa,  and 
Bionysos  and  satyrs ;  *  and  another  with  black  flgures  on  a  white 
ground,  having  for  its  subject  Nereids  and  Amazon.<i,  the  style 
of  which  is  fine.  An  amphora  with  red  figures,  Herakles  and  the 
Tripod,  and  athletic  subjects ;  another  with  black  and  red  figure^"* 
Dionysos  and  satyrs,  a  cup  with  combat  of  warriors,'  Aon,  son 
of  Mnaseas  is  the  supposed  maker  of  a  black  cup.'  He  employed 
no  artist.  Archikles'  who  also  inscribes  upon  his  vases  "  made 
me,"  or  "  made,"  is  known  for  liis  ciips  of  a  very  old  style,  with 
tall  foot,  and  small  handles  of  figures,  with  the  subjects  of  the 
hunt  of  the  Kalydonian  boar,  and  the  death  of  the  Minotaur.* 
Another  of  his  cups  has  antefinal  ornaments  and  a  third  has  a 
goat  and  satyr."  He  employed  the  artist  Glaukythes,"  by  whose 
aid  he  produced  the  celebrated  vase  found  at  Ctere,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  for  size  and  decoration,  and  which  belongs  to 
the  oldest  period  of  the  fictile  art.  Brygoa  is  kuown  as  the 
maker  of  a  kylix  found  at  Yulci,  painted  with  red  figures,  and 
having  for  its  subject  the  last  night  of  Troy ; "  and  of  another, 
with  T riptolemoB,  the  family  of  Eeleus,  and  the  rape  of  Proser- 


■  G)erluird,AnDali,18.<)l,178,Nn.703.  '  whichrrnderB  It  Buspteiiiiu.    Cumpana 
'  Cat.  Dub.  No.  'il ;  Cat.  V..B.  B.  M.,  ,  Coll, ;  Brunn,  GeKh.,  [i.  p.  657-9. 

p.  172,641'.  '  Pannfka,  in  A.  Z.,   1849,   p.   79; 

■  Q.  A.  v.,  ocvii. :  Campanori,  p.  S7 ;  ;  Btiidh,  1.  c 

AMA3I3  EnoiESEN,  HOIHEN.  ]      •  C.  D.,No,999;  E.  V.,  p.  179:  n.6W. 

'  Panofka,  ■.  32 ;  Bull.,  1835,  127 ;  ■      •  C.  A.  V.,  ccxiiv. ;  Panofka,  a.  32. 
De  Witto,  Rev.  392.  33. 

'  ANdOKlAES  EUOIESE.  EHOEXEN.  ]       »  Panofka,  B.  31,  leads  tbti  nrtUfi 
Can    1<  CtDl.,  1S46;   Add.  1637,  178,    Dame,  APKITE3  EIIOIESEN. 
Xo.  700;  Clamo,  Cat.,  p.  37,  237-249;         '■  Panofka, M.  Bl,  iTi.47:  Gwl  ard, 
Hua.  Etr.,  1831:  C.  Dnb.,  79;  CD.,    A.  1831,  178,  No.  69+;  Clarar,  Ci.t.  p. 
22;  Campaiiari,  p.  88;  B.,  1845.  p.  25;       " 
Panofka,  Taf.  iii.  2,  «.  28. 

*  His  namp  is  insrribc<t  on  the  foot, 
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pine,  the  judgmest  of  Paris,  Nike  or  Iria  bIbo  io  red  fignreB.* 
The  name  of  the  potter  KalUphon  was  invented  to  deceive  the 
celebrated  archceolo^ist  Millin,  in  which  it  was  entirely  euc- 
ceBsful.*  Chachrylios,  was  a  maker  of  cups  with  red  figures, 
of  the  line  style  ^  representing  Amazons  and  tlie  Bacchanalian 
cortege;  and  of  another,  with  Theseus  bearing  off  Autiope. 
Orestes  killing  Elytaimnestra,  warriors,  also  some  other  shapes 
as  a  pinate  with  an  Amazon,  and  a  cup  with  a  dancer  holding 
krotaZa,  with  black  figures.  He  employed  the  artist  Enphro- 
nios.*  A  cap  found  at  Oere,  with  black  figures,  had  the  name 
of  the  potter  Charitaioe,  representing  the  subject  of  Herakles 
and  the  Nemsean  lion,  another  with  athletic  exercises  and  the 
bath.'  Oi  Kleophradat  the  employer  of  Amasis,  mention  has 
already  been  made,*  Oholchos,  another  maker  of  vases  with 
red  figures,  of  the  strong  style,'  is  known  by  an  oinochoe  of  this 
maker  having  been  found,  with  the  subject  of  the  contest  of 
Herakles  and  Eyknos."  Ckelia  manufactured  hi/likes  with  black 
figures,  sometimes  intermixed  with  red,  representing  Bacchan- 
alian and  athletic  subjects ;  and  one  with  Apollo  and  Hermes 
c<mtending  for  the  lyre.  He  belongs  to  the  transition  period.' 
A  jug  of  fine  shape,  having  a  wreath  of  a  vine  laden  with  grapes 
depicted  in  black  on  a  white  ground,  bears  tbe  name  of  the 
potter  Charinos,  with  which  is  combined  that  of  Xenodoros,  but 
whether  that  of  an  artist  or  of  a  youth  is  uncertain."  Chaire- 
ttraios  is  only  known  from  some  Terses  of  Phrynichos.  "  Then, 
forsooth,"  says  he,  "  Chaireetratos,  soberly  pottering  at  home, 
burnt  about  a  hundred  kantharoi  of  wine  every  day."  "    A  person 

■  A.  1850,  pi.  G.,  p.  109.  1836,  tav.  ix. ;  Bruim,  ibid ,  660. 

*  ColL.  Can.,  51 ;  Jonin.  dw  Sftvans,  '  Gerhard,  Annali,  1831,  p.  178,  No. 
1880,  p.  131;  Bnoul  BooLetto,  Bull,,  70S;  Panofkn,  a.  37;  Dnc  dc  Ln^mes, 
Finu.   183],   p.   140 ;   Clarao,   p.  70 :  ,  Choii  de  Vaaw,  pi.  iliv. 

Bnum,  ibid.,  665.  i      '  Rochette,  Lettra  k  M.  Srhoni,  p.  U ; 

■  Coll.  Can.,  91 ;  Cat.  Can.,  81 ;  Get-  Clarao,  Cat.,  p.  279;  Campannri,  p.  88, 
hard,  Ann.,  1831,  179,  No  705;  Campa-    XOAXOS  MEnoiESEN. 

nari,  p.  88 ;  XAXPTLIOS  EnoiESEN ;        '  G.  A.  V.,  ojwii,  ciiiii. ;   Panofka, 

Cat.  Taa.  Brit.  Hna.,  p.  262,  No.  615'.  a.  11,  Taf.  i.  6. 

*  Cat  Taa.  Srit.  Hub.,  p.  276,  No.  •  XEA13  EnoiESEN,  and  EnOEl, 
827;  Cat  Can..  115;  Snmn,  ibid.,  702.  Qerhard,  A.,  1631,  p.  179;    No.  70fi; 

*  XAP1TA103  BnOlESEN  EME,  XA-  Clarac,    p.  71;    Cat.    Dur.,    180;    Cat. 
PtTA102   EnOlEXES  ;  EME  ;  ET,   Via-  Can.,  224;  PanoTka,  a.  5,  ST. 
coDti.IntomogliHonamentiRepolchrali        '*  Brit.  Hua.,  No.  90, 

acoperti  nel  dnmto di  Cere ;  inlheDia-  "  Heineke, Frag. Com.  Gnec.,ii. 966; 
aertazioni  della  Pontificia  Accademia  Athensna,  xi.,  p.  474,  B,  There  is  a 
Rnmana    di    Archeologia.    4to,   Boma,    play  on  the  wnrd  Ktpa/itiuy  (potteriDgX 
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of  the  name  of  Kephalos,  if  it  be  not  a  fictitioiia  one,  is  sarcas- 
tically alluded  to  by  Aristophanes,'  as  making  wretched  dishes, 
bat  tinkering  the  State  well  and  truly.  The  name  of  Beiniadet^ 
another  potter,  is  recorded  on  a  kylix,  with  red  figures,  having 
for  its  subject  Herakles  killing  Alkyoneus,  painted  by  the  artist 
Fhiltias.  Didymot  is  known  as  the  master  of  a  rhyton  in  sliape 
of  the  head  of  a  mule,  with  red  figures  on  it.  Burit,  better 
known  as  a  painter,  appears  as  the  maker  of  a  dish,  on  which  is 
a  seated  figure  of  Athene,  and  a  cup  with  Amazons,  which  he 
made  and  painted.^  Epigenet,  another  potter,  is  only  known 
from  a  kbotharos,  or  two-handled  cup,  of  peculiar  shape  and 
mediocre  style  with  red  figures,  on  which  is  painted  Achilles  at 
the  ships,  receiving  a  draught  of  wine  from  the  Nereid,  Kymo< 
thoe,  and  attended  by  Ukalegon,  while  Fatroklos,  attended  by 
NestOF  and  Antilochos,  has  the  same  honour  accorded  him  by 
Thetis.  Both  Achilles  and  Fatroklos  are  armed,  and  departing 
from  the  ships.*  l^tinu>s  made  vases  with  red  figures ;  as,  for 
example,  a  cup  of  ancient  style,  on  which  was  a  warrior  mounting 
his  horse.*  Erginoa,  a  potter,  employed  the  painter  Aristephanes. 
He  is  known  from  a  cup  with  red  figures,  representing  the 
Gigantomachia.'  Ergotelea,  son  of  Nearchos  has  left  his  name 
on  a  cup  ornamented  with  palmettes  only.' 

Ergolimos,  another  potter,  is  known  from  the  Franpois  Vase, 
and  a  hylix  with  black  figures,  representing  the  capture  of 
Silenos  in  the  gardens  of  Midas,  found  at  Aigina,"  of  which 
island  Ergotimos  was  probably  a  native.  He  was  perhaps 
the  father  of  the  next  potter,  Eucheros,  or  Eucheir,  in  whom 
some  recognise  the  celebrated  Eucheir,  brought  by  Demaratus 
from  Korinth  to  Tarquinii,  who  made  a  kylix,  with  black  figures, 
of  the  oldest  style,  with  a  representation  of  the  Ohimaira,  and 


which  has  the  same  eqniTnMl  inenninp  :  1816,  p.  69,  EITirENEl  EnOESE ;  Pa- 
aa  in  English.  I  nofkn,  a.  40,  I. 

'  Eccl.  V.  252.  I       '  EmT1MO3EnOlEZEN,C1aLnt0,Cat. 

■  AEINIAAESEnOlEXEN, Coll.  Con.,  '  210,  m. ;  Dab.  NoL  dascr.,  .16,  No.  SOS; 
1'  Cent.,  No.  74;  Gerhard,  Ann.,  1S31,     Campanari,  p.  88. 
p.  179,  No.  709 ;  p.  180.  No.  728 ;  Cam-        '  Clarec,  Cat,   p,  204,  c.  EPflNOZ 
paneri,  p.  88;  Hiu.  Borb.,  t.  20;  Brunn,    EnOIEXE ;  Qerhard,  TrinkiKhalen,  Tnf. 
ii.  667.  ii-  iii. :  PnnoCka,  a.  8,  Taf.  1.  3. 

•  AOPlSEnOtE2EN,orEnOIEl.  OtT'         '  EPFOTEAES    EHOIESEN    HO   NE- 
liard,  Fernerer  Znwacha  der  E.  Mus.,     AFXO.Gerhard,  Ni'nern.  Denkni.  1779  ; 
No.  1853 ;  Gerhard.  Trinkechnlen.  Taf,     Brunn.  ibid.,  67fi. 
liii.  '  EPrOTIMOS  En01E3B;  «.  A.  V., 

'  Ann..  IftSO,  p.   143,   pi,  H.  i.:   B.    wiuviii:  Rnll,  F(-r„  18.11.  p,  l.-W. 
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on  which  he  inscribes  himself  the  son  of  Ei^otimos.'  The 
celebrated  Francois  Vase,  with  a  series  of  subjects  referring  to 
the  life,  genealogy,  and  fate  of  Achilles.  He  is  a  maker  of  the 
oldest  school.  Euergidea  made  a  cup  with  red  ligures,  fonnd  at 
Capua,'  representing  Felops,  Plexippos,  a  dancer,  and  a 
palsestric  subject.  The  potter  Euphronios  was  probably  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  day.  He  also  painted  vases.  He 
belonged  to  the  epoch  of  the  ''  fine,"  or  to  the  latter  days  of  the 
"  strong  "  style,  characterised  by  red  figures,  or  by  polychrome 
figures  on  a  white  ground,'  and  produced  vases,  mostly  h/likes, 
of  the  finest  style  of  art.  The  only  vase-painter  whose  name 
appears  on  his  works,  is  the  artist  Onesimos,*  who  painted  for 
him  a  kylix  with  the  subject  of  a  race.  Only  a  few  of  his  works 
remain,  as  a  kylix^  with  the  subject  of  Herakles  and  the 
Erymanthian  boar,  a  quadriga ;  Alkaioa  and  Sappho ; '  another 
with  the  ftit«  of  Troilos,'  a  horseman,^  Phrygians,*  and  heroes 
arming ;  "*  one  with  Death  and  Sleep  bearing  oflT  Sarpedon,"  and 
Dolon  seized  by  Ulysses  and  Diomedes ; "  and  another  with  a 
triclim'um  of  hetairai."  Be  also  painted  vases  on  which  occnr 
the  name  of  Panaitios,  an  amphora  with  Herakles  and  the 
Erymanthian  boar,  and  Akamas  and  Demophon  with  their 
horses,'*  and  a  jar  with  recumbent  undraped  females.'*  He  has 
also  left  a  kylix  with  figures  in  black  outline,  like  the  later 
Athenian  school,  on  which  are  Diomedes  and  a  female,  or 
Achilles  and  Pootomeda ; "  and  a  kraier,  with  Herakles  and 
Antsios  of  remarkably  fine  and  grandiose  style."  This  potter 
placed  on  his  vases  the  names  of  several  celebrated  youths  of 
the  day.     His  vases  are,  perhaps,  the  very  finest  known  of  the 

>  ETXEPOS    EHOIEZEN    HOPFOTl-  '  Cal.  Dur.,  lit. 

MOT  HT1HT3,  Clarao.  Cat.  Art   19]  ;  '  Mub.  Eir.,  588:  Cat.  Cun..  KT,  No. 

Bull.  1846,  p.  78 :  Oat.  Vns.  B,  M.,  p.  568 ;  Ann.,  l&ll,  408,  824  ;  Clame,  27a ; 

196,  No.  701 ;  De  Witte,  O.t.  Can.,  No.  O.  A.  V.,  ocwv. 

121,  p.  70,  M.  M.  I.,  ilii.  '  Cat.  Dub.,  p.  200. 

•  Boll.  1845,  p.  113;  Ann.  1848,  p.  '  Cat.  Can.,  81;    Mite.  Etr.,    1091; 
299-382;  Ann.   1849,    p.   1*5,   pi.  B.,  1831,  Ann..  No.  72.1. 
ETEPrexiAGZ  EnOI.  "  G.  A.  v.,  w^sv.      ■'  ranofka,p.9. 

•  O.  T.  C.  xiT.  "  Ibid.                        "  Ibid.  s.  10. 

•  Annali,  1831,  180,  No.  723;  Boll.  "  Ibid.  b.  1G.  "  Campan. Coll. 
FtfruBBac,  1831,  p.  153;  Clarac,  Cat.,  p.  "  Gerhard,  Trinlcsch.u.G6ftsse,Taf. 
100 ;  Doboig,  Cat.  d.  Pr.  do  Ciinino,  87,  xh.  S.  6, 7 ;  Panof  ka,  Die  VascnbiWner, 
ter  ;  Panofkn,  Die  VaBenmalcr  Euthy-  Taf.  Iv.  7,  ».  11 :  Welckcr.  Kliein.  Mm., 
mtdos  and  Euphronioa,  p.  13.  vi.  Rd.  1847,  a.  394. 

'  Vaa.  Cat.  Brit.  Mna.,  p.  270,  No.         "  Mon.  v.  pi.  38.  is.-|.i. 
822 ;  Panofkn,  p.  9. 
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stroDg  style.  EuxUheos,  who  belongs  io  the  period  of  vases 
with  red  figures,  was  a  painter  as  well  es  a  potter.  He  is  known 
from  an  ampbora  representing  Achilles  and  Briseis,'  and  &om  a 
kj/lise  with  the  subject  of  Fatrohlos.  For  the  last  he  employed 
the  vase-fainter  Cbolchos.*  Eseektaa  was  both  a  maker  and 
painter  of  rases,^  with  black  figures,  of  the  early  style.  He  is 
known  fit>m  amphone  on  which  are  represented  Heraklee 
hilUog  Geryon,  Herakles  and  the  Nemcean  lion,  Demopbon  and 
Akamas,  the  chariot  of  Aochippos,*  Achilles  and  Penthesilea,' 
Diooysos,*  and  Oinopion,  and  a  deep  kylix  with  small  figures  of 
a  winged  female  and  stag.'  On  cups,  kylikes,  and  amphora 
he  painted  the  subjects  of  Akamae  aud  Demophon  bringing 
back  Aithra,"  Achilles  and  Ajax  playing  at  dice,*  the  contest  for 
the  body  of  Achilles,  and  Dionysos  and  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates.'" 
Eehehratea  is  known  by  a  single  kylix,  the  subject  of  which  is  a 
Gorgon's  head."  Olaukylhes  "  has  been  already  mentioned.  His 
name  appears  on  the  cup,  with  small  black  tigures,  representing 
the  death  of  the  Minotaur,  and  of  the  Ealydonian  boar,  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Munich,  and  on  another  cup  in  the  Berlin 
Museum.  He  must  have  fiourisbed  about  the  same  time  .as 
Tleson  and  Nikosthenes,  and  he  placed  on  his  wares  the  name 
of  Bippokritos,  a  youth  styled  "the  most  beautiful."  He 
fiourisbed  at  the  early  period  of  vases  with  black  figures.  The 
name  of  Glaukythes,  an  Argive  sculptor,  has  been  found  at 
Athens.  Other  potters  were  Hermaios,  the  maker  of  a  cup  on 
which  is  represented  Hermes  making  a  libation ;  *^  Sermogenes** 


'  evKZldEOS  EnoiESEN,  Cat.  Dur.  !      ■  Ann.  iU.  p.  179,  No.  709 ;  Cai  Dur., 
386  :    G.   A.  v.,  cliiivii. ;    Panofkn,  1 1.  c;  (i.  A.  V.,  ocyl. 
B.  17.  i      *  PBDofks,B.  10,TBr.it.  10-12;  H.G., 

*  V>Be9d.  Ft.  d.  CaniDo,  pi.  5;  G»-  '  ii.  lui.,  1  a;  Etr.  Vhb.,  Taf.  xii. 
hard,  Ann.,  1831,  p.  180,729,  No.  729;  j      '■  G.  A.  V.,xli». 

CaiDpanari,  p.  89:  Bril.  MuB.,Vas  Cat,  I      "  Ann.,  1849,  b.  120.    ExeXPATEZ 
p.  246,  No.  803;  Inghiraini,  Gall.  Om.,  IK...  TEAE2EN. 

il.  254.  I       "  ALAVKVTE2      EnOIEIEN,      onw 

■  EXSEKIAS  EUOIESE,  Panafke,  8.  :  AAAVKVES     EnOlESEME,     and     HE- 

19,  Taf.  ii.  1,  2.  !  noiEZEN,  Gerhard,   BerlinB  Keuerw. 

*  CM.   Dur,  296:   G.  A.  V..  cvii.;  ,  Vsasn.,  No.  1598;  BiUl.,  1847.  p.  125; 
Broun,  ibid.,  689.  |  BoU.,  1860,  p.  50. 

•  Oat   Dur.,  389;   G.  A.  T.,   ccti.;        '*  HEPHA102    EnoiESEN,    Ctarao, 
Cat.  Vbb.  Brit.  Hm..  p.  Ill,  No.  554.       '  Cat.,  p.  240;  Bull.,  1842,  p.  167. 

•  G.  A.  v.,    ccvi. ;    Fanofkn,   H.    19,  ;       "  HEPMOrENES    EHOIEIEN,    Ger- 
Tiif.  ii.  5,6.  hnrd,  Ann.,  1831,   178,  No.  690;   Gal. 

'  EKZEKtAa    MEnoiEZEN.      Cam-  \  Dur,  1000;   B<?rlinB  aot.  Bildv., 
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one  of  the  early  school,  who  only  made  cups  with  small  fignrea 
and  ornaments.  Hermonaa  is  known  from  a  stamnos  with  men 
and  flute-playere.'  Sieron,  a  remarkable  name,  perhaps  of  a 
contemporary  with  the  old  Sicilian  tyrant,  is  chiefly  known 
from  the  hyltket  he  made,  and  which  are  fomi'1  at  Yulci,  and  in 
the  Sabine  territory,  with  the  name  scratched  upon  the  handle. 
He  appears  to  bare  been  a  partner  with  Andokides.  The 
eubjects  of  his  kylikes  are  Bacchanalian,'  Peleus  and  Thetis,^  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,*  Achilles  bearing  the  death  of  Patroklos,' 
the  abstraction  of  the  Palladium,  Demophon  and  Akamae,  and 
festiye  scenes.'  His  orthography  is  not  always  correct,'  and  his 
inscriptions  are  scratched  under  the  handle  or  foot.  The  name 
of  Silinos  has  been  found  as  one  of  the  lekythopoioi,  or  makers 
of  Jekyihoi,  on  a  vase  with  red  figures,  of  that  shape,  discovered 
at  Athens.  He  employed  an  artist  named  Psiax.^  Kittos 
manufactured  one  of  the  Panathenaic  vases  found  at  'I'ukera,  in 
the  Kyrenaika,  with  black  figures  having  Pallas  Athene  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  two  wrestlers  and  a  brabeutes.*  Laleos  on 
a  cup  with  black  figures  and  animals  as  a  potter's  name.  Eia- 
ehyha,  another  potter,  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  transition 
from  black  to  red  figures ;  his  vases  have  been  foond  only  at 
Vulci."  His  wares  were  chiefly  cnp?.  He  employed  one  Pbei- 
dippoe  to  paint  his  vases ;  '^  besides  Eptktetos,  who  snrpaesed 
all  the  other  artists  of  the  strong  style  "  of  red  figures,"  and 
Sakonides,  whose  name  appears  on  a  cup  with  the  subject  of 
Heiakles  and  the  lion.  A  potter  named  Lysiaa  has  recorded 
his  naiAe  on  a  plain  vase.'*  Manet  is  found  on  a  Greek  stel^  of 
uncertain  locality,  and  the  name  was  applied  to  a  vase  maker.'* 
The  potter  Meidiaa  is  known  by  the  celebrated  Hamilton  Vase, 
of  the  style  of  Ruvo,  a  perfect  chef  d'cetwre,  of  the  florid  style. 


685;  Rochette,  p.  46;  CampaDBri,  p.68:  '  HtAINOS  En01£ZEN.  Greuzur, 
Cat  Vaa.  B.  M.,  685.  Alt  Athen,  Gefiisa,  b.  53. 

>  Brunn,  ibid.,  ii.  691.  •  Cut.  Vaa.  Brit.  Mu». 

'  On.  1*  Cent.,  No.  23;  Mus.  Etr.,  I  '•  HI2KTA03  EIlOtESEN,  CaDJDo, 
565,118.1.  I  r  Cent.,  No.  6, 

•  DepolBtli,ColLCl»r80,Cat„p.l2H;         "  Clanic,  Cat.,  laO. 
Annali,  1831.  p.  179,  No.  710.  "  Panofkn,  a.  30. 

•  Campan.  CoU.         '  Cat.  Dur.,  758.  ■      "  AnimL,  1831,  p.  179,  725;  Coiupa- 

•  Gerhard,  Trinkachalen,  Taf.  xi.-iii-    neri,  p.  88. 

PaDofka,  Tat  L  9.  '•ATJIAS  MEOOIEEEN  HEMIXONEI, 

'  HIEPON  EnOlEZEN  —  EHOEIN.  oil  a  vase  in  the  Ciimpana  colicoliou  at 
BnJL,  1837,  p.  71 :  Bull.,  1833,  p.  1  Ii ;  I  Borne. 

Campanari,  p.88;  Psnofka,  i.  7,  8,  b. '22,  "  Bull.  il.  Curr.  Areh.,  1863,  p.  llg: 
23  ;  Moil.,  ii.  xxiviii.  Athwiiuua,  xi.  p.  487,  c. 
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with  red  figures,  and  gilding  in  the  accessories;  the  subject 
being  the  rape  of  the  Leukippides,  and  the  Argonauts.*  There 
is  a  supposed  Nauh/des,'  who  flourished  during  the  age  of  the 
vases  with  black  figures.  Neandroa  is  known  from  a  cup  with 
black  figureq,  having  for  its  subject  Herakles  strangling  the 
Nemean  lion.^  An  important  and  eztenaiTe  manufacturer  was 
Nikosthenes,*  probably  one  of  the  earliest  makers  of  vases  with 
black  figures.  He  made  vases  in  a  very  mannered  and  ffenre 
style,  both  with  black  and  red  figures.  His  amphorte  are  of 
peculiar  shape,  tall  and  slender,  with  broad  fiat  handles  like 
bands.  Fifty  vases  are  known  inscribed  with  the  name  of  this 
potter.  He  is  known  from  a  ^uUe  with  ornaments,'  and  kyltkes 
with  the  subjects  of  Dionysos,  Hermes,  and  Herakles.*  Aineias,' 
Theseus,  and  the  Minotaur,^  Akamas,  and  Demophon,*  athletic 
subjects.'"  A  Goi^nium;"  a  scene  of  ploughing;"  a  man 
running,  having  on  one  greave ; "  and  a  satyr  and  youth, 
painted  for  him  by  Epiktetos ;  **  also  from  a  hylix  of  black  and 
white  figures,  having  on  it  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens."  A  fotn- 
tharos  of  this  potter  with  a  dance  of  figures  of  fine  style  exists," 
and  an  oinoehoe  or  jng,  with  Marsyas  playing  on  the  flute."  His 
amphorffi  have  for  their  subjects  Herakles  and  the  Nemean  lion, 
combats,  a  boxing  match,'^  and  another  is  ornamented  with  a 
Bacchanalian  thiasos."  Others  have  the  Gigantomachia  satyrs 
and  mainads,  sphinxes,  Achilles  and  Fenthesilea,  Aineias  and 
Anchises,  the  adieu  of  the  Dioskouroi,  youths  riding  on  hippa- 
lektryons,  warriors,  old  men,  and  youths,  the  supposed  Eris, 


>  AAAEOZ  HEUOIEZEH,  EnOIEZEN. 
Brnnn,  Ge«h.  ii  765 ;  D'Haticarvillo, 
i.  p.  1 30  T  HilliD.  GaU.  MyOi.,  No.  385 ; 
MEIAIAZ  EnOIE2EV  ;  aorhftrd.  Abb.  d. 
K.  Akad.,  Berlin,  4to,  1840.  die  Ueidiaa 
vitae  ;  Notice  Bar  le  vale  de  Ueidias. 

*  Cl(inic,Caf.,  284-286;  CBtCiin.,71 ; 
Campaiia  CollectioD. 

■  KEAN&P03  EnOIE2EN,  CUraO,  p. 
286;  ColLCao.,  1845;  Clanic,  p.  287. 

*  NIKOZeENEZ  EnOlEXEN,  or  ME- 
noiEZEN,  Panofka.  B.  23;  Ann.,  1831, 
180,  No.  727;  Bnmn,  ibid.,  709. 

*  Ann.,  1831,  p.  178,  Nu.  691 ;  M.  G., 
ii.  17;  xxrii. ;  Vieconti,  Monom.  8e- 
polchi.  di  Ccn',  Taf.  ii. :  Haiquia  of 
Nortluunpton,  Obscrvaliona  on  a  Greek 
VBse  discuvcrcd    in   Etruria,   Arcliiool. 
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<  Panofka,  i.  28,  29. 

'  MuB.  Etr.,  667;  Ann.,  1831,  179, 
No.  711. 

•  Ann.,  1.  c;  Hub.  Etr.,  15IG. 

'  CaL  Can.,  217. 

■•  Mas.  Etr.,  273;  Beil.  ant  Bildw., 
1595. 

"  Col],  d.  Pr.  Can.,  23G;   Panofka, 

"  Geibuid,    CoupoB    ct    Vasra    du 
Hne^  de  Berlin,  pi.  L 
"  Cat.  Dub.,  59. 

"  Ann.,  1831, 180,  727. 

"  Cut.  Dur.,  418. 

"  Cat.  Dm.,  662. 

"  Cal.  Dur.,  147.         '*  M.  G.,  uvii. 

'•  VriB.  Cat.,  B.  M.,  118,  563. 
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ZeuB,  and  Heos,  with  friezes  of  animale.*  The  moat  remarkable 
vaee  of  this  potter  is  one  entirely  black,  with  a  female  figure 
and  a  dog  in  opaque  white,  having  lines  cut  through  to  the 
black  background.  He  also  made  a  krater,  differing  from  tlie 
usnal  shape,  and  ornamented  with  a  frieze  representing  a 
gigantomachia.'  Panphaios,  Pamaphios,  or  Panthatos,  a  potter, 
who  flourished  during  the  strong  style  of  red  figures,  employed 
the  artist  Epiktetos.'  He  was  a  cup  maker,  and  has  left  hie 
name  on  no  fewer  than  seventeen  kylikea,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
common  of  all  the  makers.  He  belongs  to  the  period  of  vases 
with  black  and  red  figures.  It  occurs  also  on  a  stamnot  with 
red  figures,  representing  Herakles  and  the  Acheloue,  and  Mar- 
syaa  and  Oreithyia.*  The  subjects  on  his  productions  are,  a 
horse;*  Herakles  and  the  lion;  Bacchanal  scenes;*  warriors 
and  Pe^asoi ; '  Sarpedon  borne  ofT  by  Hypnos  and  Tbanatos  ; ' 
the  arming  of  Memnon ;  Hermes,  Nomios,  and  Mainads ;  *  a 
crowned  youth  ;  ^^  a  scene  of  a  homos ;  '*  a  atavmoa,  with  the 
contest  of  Herakles  and  the  Achelous ; "  Herakles  destroying 
Hippolyfe,  painted  with  black  figures ;  '^  a  kylia,  with  a  man 
crowned  seated  on  a  rock  and  holding  a  pedum ;  '*  Pelops,  or 
Achilles,  boiled  in  the  caldron ; "  goats  and  great  eyes ;  ** 
athletic  scenes,  warriors'  combats,  Amazonomacliia,  Erotic  suh- 
jecte ; "  a  h/dria,  with  bkck  figures,  with  Dionysos  and  his 
crew ; '"  and  Herakles  and  the  other  gods  of  Olympos ; "  and  a 
kylix,  with  the  bead  of  Medusa.^"  There  are  also  amphoreis, 
with  fiat  side  handles  like  those  of  Nikosthenes,  of  this  potter, 
one  with  the  subjects  of  eatyrs  and  mainade ;  and  another  with 


'  Gerboid,  Ncuerw.  Denk.,  &  18,  159,  i      '*  Inghintmi,  Mus.  Cliin'.,  turn,  ii., 
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B.  27,  No.  1625.  Bhein.  Mus.,  1B47,  b.  396. 

•  Panofka,  Taf.  ii. ;   Taf.  iii. ;    Cat,        "  Mua.  Greg.,  ii.  liii.  4, 

Dur.,  17.  "  De  Witte,  Cat.  Dur.,  No.  91 ;  Brit 

'  Panofkn,  s,  4.  Mus.  Cat,  p.  43,  No.  447*. 

•  ArcliSKil.,  xxiix.,  p.  I3y.  "  Do  Wilte,  Cab.  Boiignot,  37. 

•  Dc  Witto,  Descr.  du  Vnsus  Pcinla,        "  Micali,  Sloria,  102,1;  Brauu.Bull., 
No.  17.  '1844,  p.  101. 
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that  of  Chiron  and  Achilles,  Menelaoa  and  Helen,  found  at 
Cervetri.'  His  style  is  more  developed,  and  tather  later  than 
that  of  the  rigid  school.  The  following  vases  have  both  black 
and  red  flgnies  on  the  Eame  vase.  A  h/lix,  with  the  Minotaur ; 
two  hfdriai  Irom  Vulci  have  black  figures  with  Dionysoe  and 
his  eorUge,  and  Hcraklcs  and  lolaoa,  and  two  cups  with  the 
same  Herakles,  the  Amazons  and  Dionysoe.  There  is  some 
doubt  whether  his  name  should  not  read  Fanthaios.'  The 
name  which  some  read  as  Hilinoe  others  consider  to  be  more 
correctly  PkiUnos.^  Phrynoa  appears  on  a  restored  cup  with 
Herakles  and  Minerva,  and  the  gods  of  Olympos.  Ptstoxenoa 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  maker  on  a  vase  found  at  Ciere.  He 
also  employed  Epiktetoe.*  Prtopos  is  mentioned  on  a  cup 
with  black  ^gnres,  representing  a  lion  running.'  The  name  of 
Python  is  found  on  two  vases,  so  different  in  style  and  art,  that 
there  were  probably  two  masters  of  that  name.  One  employed 
the  artist  Epiktetos,*  who  painted  for  him  in  the  strong  style  a 
hydria  of  red  figures,  repteseoting  the  death  of  Bousiris,  and  an 
entertainment;  the  other  made  a  vase  of  red  figures,  of  the 
shape  called  lekanion,  at  the  time  of  the  decadence,  which  he, 
or  a  later  artist  of  the  same  name,  painted,  not  made.'  Setamax, 
a  Lycian  potter,  ia  also  known  from  a  sepulchral  monument' 
Sikanos,  by  some  read  Silanion,  is  known  from  a  pinaai  or  dish 
with  the  figure  of  Artemis.*  Simon,  of  Elea,  the  supposed 
maker  of  a  ht/dria,  with  black  figures,  having  for  its  subject  the 
chariot  of  Athene  and  the  Gigantomacliia,"*  rests  on  very 
uncertain  grounds.  The  name  of  iSoMes  occurs  on  a  plate  found 
at  Chiusi."  Soeias  was  the  maker  of  a  cup  with  red  figures, 
I'cpresenting  Hermes  bringing  the  ram  to  heaven,  and  the 
healing  of  Patrokloa.'*    The  name  of  Blatias  appears  on  a  kan- 


•  CoUeotioD  of  M.  Cuupona  ut  Bomo.     180,  n.  72ti:   Fiiiioflu,  s.  S6;   WieaSi, 
'  Clarac,  Cat,  164-5;  raaaHu,  I.  o. ;    Mon.  Antich.,  xo.  1. 

Brunn,  Geech.,  ii.  720.  '  Clarac,    Cut.,   p.    296;    HilUngen, 

)  Cremer,  Ein  alt  Athaniscbe  Oef&ga,    Nour.  Ann.,  i.  p.  45. 
niLlNOS  EnoiEZEN,  Leipzig,  1832,  B.        ■  Bockh,  Corp.   Insc   Graoc,  iiL  p. 
53,  56;   DouUdi.  Scbrift.,   Bd.   iu.   n.     111& 

I,  s.   6  u.   ff. :    *PYNOS   EUOIEZEN.  ,      *  BuU.,   1844,   p.  44;   Bmnn,  ibid., 
BniDD,  ibirt.,  p.  723.  '  p.  733.    SIKANOS  EUOIEZEN. 

•  niXTOXSENOZ  EUOIEZEN.    Cam-  I       '•  XIHON   HAEITA  BENO  HVV3    H- 
[Miuiri,  lutorno  J  Vasi,  p.  92.  '  nONON.    Cat  Can.,  lO:). 

'  nPlAUOZ   EnOlESEN.      Panorka,  j      "  Bull.,  1851,  p.  171. 
n  31.    (.Ht.  Dur.,  882.  I      "  Mon.  i.,  pi.  uiii.-xiiT. ;  PiuicAa, 

■  nveON    EUOIEZEN.     Arm..  1S(3I.  '  p.  38,Tuf.  iii.  C. 
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tharoa  or  karehesion,  of  plain  black  ware  of  late  style,  inecribed 
"  the  work  of  Statius,  a  gift  to  Kleostratos." '  Probably  one 
of  the  eatlieet  makers  was  TaJeidea,  known  from  an  amphora 
with  a  scene  of  weighing ;  *  a  hydria,  with  HerakleB  and  the 
lion ;  ^  a  hylix,  with  a  awan  in  the  same  style  of  art ;  *  and  an 
oinochoe,  with  Dionysoa  and  a  fiute-player,  and  another  with 
Dionysos.'  The  name  of  the  youths,  Klitarchos,  and  Eallias  and 
Neoklides,  are  fonnd  on  his  vases,*  and  he  employed  the  artist 
Takooides,  or  Sakonides.'  Theozoiot  or  Theoxetos  is  known  only 
from  a  kj/lix  with  black  figures,  representing  a  goatherd.* 
TherHelea,  the  celebrated  Corinthian  potter,  conferred  his  name 
on  two-handled  cnps,  decorated  with  friezes  of  animals,  and 
resembling  in  shape  those  held  in  the  hands  of  Dionysos.  He 
lived  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes.*  Thypheithetdet  made  a  cup 
with  red  figures,  on  which  are  represented  a  deer  running,  and 
lai^  eyes,"  Tmagoraa  is  known  by  two  hydriai  painted  with 
black  Sgnres,  representing  Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur,  Her- 
akles  contending  with  Nereus.  They  are  of  the  usual  hard  but 
not  recherch£  style  of  Exekiae,"  The  name  of  the  youth  Ando- 
kides  appears  on  his  vases,  and  Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur. 
Tlenpolemos,  another  potter,  manufactured  vases  with  black 
figures.  Only  three  of  his  work  '*  are  known.  He  employed  as 
his  artist  Sakonides.'*  His  prodactions  have  been  chiefly  found 
at  Vulci.  A  maker  whose  works  are  more  often  found  is  Tleion, 
son  of  NearcboB,  probably  a  Corinthian  potter,  as  a  hylix  of  his 
fabric  has  been  discovered  in  that  city.^*  He  was  a  maker  of 
hylikea,  or  cups,  and  many  of  hie  works  are  indec-ent."    His 

1  Oerhard,  Arch.  Zeit,  1847,  8.  190 ;  '  Athen.,  xi.  470,  A. 

3TA'nBPTONKA[E]D3TI>ATniAflPON ;  "  EnOIEXEN    e¥*EieEIAEX,    Cnt. 

B.  A.  N.,  iv.  p.  104.    Aninebediiitorlp-  Dm.,  893 ;  Vaa.  Cat.  Brit  Hot.,  p.  309, 

tion  of  donbtfol  uttbeDtieltj.  No.  eS4 ;  Panof ka,  s.  33. 

'  TAAEIAEZ  EnOIEXEN,  Millio.  V.  ■■  TIMAFOPAS    EnOlEZEN.      Cam- 

Peiota, iL  pi. 61 ;  Gal.  MyUL.oixi.lSO:  panaColl. 

Fanofka,  ■.?;  O.A.V.,  ii.B.  113.    The  "  Cat.  Can.,   149;    Gerhafd,   Ann., 

subject  perhapi  referring  to  TantaloK  1H.11,  p.  172;  p.  178;  No.  6fil,No.  693, 

'  Compatia  CallecUon.  p.  172  ;  TAENIIOAEMOX  MEIIOIEXEN. 

•  Clorhard,  B.  A.  B.,  No.  6B5.  '■  Oerhard,  Noneiworb.  Vaaen,   No 

•  Bull.,1845,  p.52;  Bniiui,iMd.,735.  1597;  Mub.  Etr.,  149,  [6612];  TAEN- 
■  The  BilToiTaaeofTaleidee,  with  the  ^  HOAEMOT  ElMl  KTnEAAON.   The  end 

name  Klilarchos  i%  incredible.     Bull,,  '  of  a  hexameter  line. 
1843,  p.  IS.  '*  Bull.,  1849,  p.  74 ;  TAE30N   HO 

'  Gerhard,  Rapp.  Tolo.,  ISO,  729.         i  NeaPXO  EnOIEIEN  :  Panofka,  b.  S4  ; 

•  eEOSETOX  MEn0IE2E,  Cat.  Dur„  i  Rhangabe,  Ant.  Hell ,  p.  13,  n.  369. 
884;  PanofhB,  e.  31.  '      "  B.  H.Cat.,  p.  189,  No.  682;  Clarac, 
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figures,  which  are  black,  are  generully  finely  drawn,  clear  in 
colour,  and  of  general  excellence,  but  of  small  size.  The  most 
remarkable  of  hU  subjects  is  Orion  carrying  a  fos  and  here.^ 
Others  are  a  kentaur,'  an  ape,^  and  two  cocks.*  Tyehm  made 
a  hydria,  with  the  subject  of  Athene  in  a  chariot  and  Apollo, 
found  at  Corneto;'  also  a  cup,  and  a  plain  cup.*  Xeaoldet, 
another  maker  of  the  oldest  school,  is  known  from  a  kylix  of  the 
.most  arcbaic  treatment,  with  the  subject  of  the  Judgment  of 
Paris,'  and  other  Itylihes,  with  the  departure  of  Poseidon ;  *  the 
search  for  Poseidon,  Dionysos,  Achilles,  and  Troilos,  and  a 
ewan  with  sirens,*  and  other  plain  cups.  The  name  of  Xeno- 
phantos,  of  Athens,  which  is  not  found  amongst  those  of  the 
makers  of  the  cups  at  Yulci  or  in  Greece,  has  been  found  on 
one  of  coarse  work  with  red  figures '"  at  Kertch,  or  Panticapieum, 
one  of  the  utmost  limits  where  vases  hare  been  discovered.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  the  choice  of  subjects  upon 
vases  with  the  names  of  the  potters  or  artists,  but  the  con- 
nection, if  it  existe  at  all,  is  too  vague  to  assist  the  interpretation 
of  the  subjects.  It  is  possible  that  such  secret  allusions  may 
have  been  ocoaaionally  intended ;  but  there  has  been  no  slight 
difliculty  amongst  archteotogista  to  decide  the  real  names  of 
the  artists  which  occur  on  the  vases." 

From  the  potters,  it  is  now  necessary  to  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  vase  painters,  or  zooffraphoi,"  many  of  whose 
names  have  been  discovered  on  vaaee,  although  none  are  known 
from  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  The  passage  of  Aristophanes," 


p.!i03:Dnb.Oat.Caii.,2G2;H.DoWitte,        •  Qerbaid,    Zawachs,    s.   26,    1662; 
Ooll.  d.V.Ant.  daterreprov.  d.  rouilles    Brit.  Hub.;  PanoTka,  a.  40. 
fiiltea  en  ttniric,  Svo,  Fails,  ISIS,  p.  72,  I      "  BEN0*ANT03  EUOIHSEN  ASHN; 
No.  262;  Miu.Eti.,  1146  biB.  '  Ball.,  1841,  pp.  109-llS  ;  OuTEU^nff,  Ant. 

'  Oat.  Dur,,  260.  d.  Bospb.  Cim.  iii.,  pi.  iIti. 

*  Annali,  1S31,  p.  173, 694,  ■■  See  Raoul  Bochette,  Lcttre  )k  U. 
■  Cat.  Dub.,  262:  Cat.  Tas.  B.  H.,  '  Schoni,   1.  &;  and  QaeBtians  do  I'his- 

p.  189,  No.  682.  toire  do  I'art.  Sto,  Pkib,  1846 ;  Clamc, 

*  Hub.  Btr.,  15  bia :  Cut.  Dab.,  71.      ,  Mannol,  1.  v. ;  Fanotka,  Vaaenbildnei, 
'  Gerbfctd.  Aim.,  18Si,  178,  No.  701 ;    &c 

Neaarwoib. Tab.,  1661.    'nXlOZ  EDOI-        "  Tbo  vase  pain tei  was  probobly  ra 
EIEN.  named,  bs  the  portrait  painter  Faend- 

•  Gerhard, Nooerb.Vaa.,  1661.  A.Z.,  Anacr.  Od.  28:  mid  tbe  sbield  painter 
1853,  402;  TTXloa  EnoiEIEN.  Sonopbon,  Hint.  Gr»o.  iii.  c.  8,  4. 

'  Lenonnunt  and  Do  Wittc,  Elite,  '  "  Eocles.,  994  ;  Kramer.  Ueber  die 
xxiv.  p.  2. 17 :  Mm.  Blac.  xix.  KZENO-  Horkanft,  a.  20.  Tbe  BClioliait  refers 
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•  Gerhard.  Aus.Va3.,  i.  x. 
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about  these  persons,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  doubtful,  in 
which  "  the  fellow  who  paints  leh/thoi  for  the  dead,"  is  epoken 
of  in  terms  of  contempt,  does  not  throw  much  light  upon  the 
condition  of  the  painters.  Demostbenes  mentions  a  painter  of 
alabaster  vases,  or  terra-ootta  ones  of  that  name.'  Nor  is  mnch 
more  afforded  by  the  vases  themselves.  The  names  of  some, 
indeed,  such  as  Folygnotos,  Nikoethenes,  and  Hegias,  correspond 
with  those  of  artists  ^  known  fame ;  but  it  is  impossihle  that  snch 
persons  should  have  practised  an  art  held  in  such  inferior  estima- 
tion,' and  if  the  celebrated  Zeuxis  painted  terra-cottas,  it  must 
be  nnderstood,  that  be  first  modelled  and  then  drew  his  designs, 
not  that  he  was  engaged  as  a  colourist  of  plastic  works.  The 
names  of  the  artists  of  metaUic  cups  were  held  in  great  renown, 
and  those  of  Mentor,  Athenokles,  Krates,  Stratonikoe,  and  Myr- 
mekides  are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  Lysippos  modelled 
a  cup  out  of  which  Kassander  the  Macedonian  monarch  drank 
the  wine  of  Mendes,  and  copied  five  beautiful  caps,  as  Zeuxis 
had  five  virgins  for  his  picture  of  Venus.  The  cup  of  Herakles 
was  designed  by  Farrhasius,  and  sculptured  by  Mys,  and  on  it 
was  the  proud  inscription  "  I  represent  the  lofty  Ilion  which 
the  Greeks  overthrew.* 

On  many  vases  the  name  of  the  artist  appears  along  with 
that  of  the  potter,  of  course  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duction, as  celebrated  artista  were  sought  after,  both  in  the 
home  and  foreign  market.  On  others,  the  name  of  the  artist 
alone  occurs,  probably  because  the  pottery  was  newly  founded, 
and  the  proprietor,  to  establish  a  reputatiou,  employed  the 
services  of  known  artists.  Some  potters,  such  as  Amasis  and 
Euphronios,  painted  as  well  as  made  vases,  which  is  natural 
enough,  aa  the  two  arts  were  so  nearly  blended.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  great  artiste  of  antiquity  occupied  themselves 
even  in  furnishing  designs  for  works  of  this  nature ;  if  it  could, 
a  sketch  with  the  name  of  Polygnotos  might  be  recognised  as 
a  production  of  that  celebrated  master.  The  professions  of 
potter  and  painter  were  often,  as  already  mentioned,  exercised 
by  the  same  person,  as  Amasis,  Esekias,  and  Duris,  but  generally 
the  artist  worked  for  a  potter.  One  artist  alone,  Hermokles, 
uses  the  ambiguous  formula  er^azeto,*  which  might  mean  either. 


'  Pliny,  imv.  40,  42;  Kninor,  1.  r. 
'  CF.  aha  DamostbtDrs  do  ¥.  L.  415.  ' 
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The  names  of  artists  follow  the  law  which  goveroB  the  other 
inscriptions.  There  are  doqo  oq  the  oldest  vases,  and  few  on 
those  of  archaic  style.  They  commence  about  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  the  strong  style,  and  continne  till  ihe  florid 
style  and  gradually  become  rarer.  One  of  the  oldest  painters 
is  Ainiades,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  a  kyltx  found  at  Yulci.* 
Like  most  of  the  older  vase  painters,  he  uses  the  aoristic  form 
etjrapsen,  "  painted,"  the  affected  imperfect  egraplte  not  baring 
been  used  by  many  painters.  AmoBta,  a  maker  of  vases  with 
black  figures  of  the  most  early  and  rigid  style,  much  resembling 
that  of  the  Aiginetan  school,  painted  an  olj)€  with  the  subject 
of  Perseus  killing  Medusa,*  and  one  of  rather  freer  treatment' 
The  name  of  Arialophanea,  better  known  as  that  of  the  comic 
poet  thui  as  the  appellaticoi  of  an  artist,  occurs  on  a  cup  with 
black  figures  representing  a  Gigantomachia.  He  worked  for 
the  'potter  Erginos.*  The  name  of  Assteas  occurs  oo  a  vase 
of  the  style  of  the  decailence,  as  a  painter  of  red  figures  of  a 
subject  representing  a  garden  of  the  Hesperides '  of  an  oxy- 
bupbon  with  the  subject  of  Fhrizos  and  Helle  crossing  the 
sea,  and  Nephele,  a  cup-shaped  vase  with  a  parody  of  Prokroustes. 
An  artist,  whose  name  some  read  as  Brygoi,  and  others  erro- 
neously as  Bryaxia,  punted  cups  with  red  figures  of  the  strong 
style,'  on  which  are  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
scenes  in  a  palace.  Chares  occurs  on  a  pjrxis  of  Corinthian 
style  with  ten  persons,  eight  on  horseback,  Palamedes,  Nestor, 
Frotesilaos,  Patrokles,  Achilles,  Hektor,  Memnou,  the  horses 
Fodargoe,  Fsalios  Ori{f)on,  Xanthos,  Aidon.  On  the  cover 
are  fourteen  hoplites  old  style.' 

It  is  possible  that  Chdlchoii  painted  for  the  potter  Enxitheos 
the  kylnt  with  the  subject  of  Patioklos,  in  red  figures  of  the 
strong  style.    He  was,  perhaps,  a  Korinthtan.'    The  name  of 


■  AINIAAE3ErFA(*3En),Cat.Dar., 
1002;  Cjerhnnl.  Ncuerw,  Denkm.,  1663. 

*  AMA2I2  EFPAtSE  KAt  EII01E2EN, 
Cat.  Dub.,  62  ;  Gamponnri,  Intomo  i 
Vaii,  pp.  87-89, 

*  AHAZI3  EFPATEN  KAI  EIIOIE- 
2EK  EME,C»mpansri,B.S8i  Brit.Hna., 
no.  641*. 

'  API3TO«ANEa  ErPA»E,  Gerhard, 


'  AaSTEA3ErPA»E,Mil!ingeii,Aiic. 
Uned.  Mon.  i.  p.  G7,  pi.  27 ;  Peint.  d. 
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the  artist  Duris  is  only  fouod  upon  cups  with  red  figures,  both 
in  an  ardiaic  and  in  a  fine  grandiose  style  of  the  best  period 
of  the  art,  representing  Athene,  Herahles  and  the  Amazons,  and 
DionjBos  and  his  crew ;  >  or  the  exploits  of  Theseus,^  Pelens  and 
Thetis,  the  palaistra  and  amatory  scenes.^  The  name  of  Ghwre- 
Btraton  occurs  on  his  vases.  Of  the  painters  of  the  early  vases 
with  red  figures,  Epikiefos  is  the  most  diatinguished.  His  pro- 
ductions are  more  elegant  than  those  of  Duris,  and  the  esteem 
iQ  which  he  was  held  is  showu  by  the  number  of  potters  for 
whom  he  worked,  amongst  whom  were  Euxitheos,  Eischylos, 
Nikosthenes,  and  Pistozenos.  He  principally  painted  kylikes, 
with  the  subjects  of  Athene,*  Silenos  and  a  wine-skin,'  the 
Bacchic  thiasos,'  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur,^  aud  erotic  figures. 
He  also  painted  pinakes,  or  plates,  with  the  subjects  of  Marsyas," 
an  Amazon,*  athletes,'"  (Janymedes,"  indecencies,"  Dionyeos 
holding  a  kautharos,"  and  a  warrior.'*  For  the  potter  Hischylos 
he  painted  a  cup,  the  subject  of  which  is  Heiakles  and  the 
Kentanrs;"  another  with  a  Satyr;"  one  with  the  subject  of 
Bousiris  for  the  potter  Python ;"  for  the  potter  Nikoetbenee, 
a  cup  with  a  Satyr. '^  Other  cups  hare  women;"  and  a  youth 
holding  vases.'"  He  also  worked  ''  for  Euxitheos.  One  of  his 
cups  has  red  figures  on  the  outside,  and  black  within."     He 


1120;  Vases  da  Pr.  de  CaniDO,  PL  9; 
Qerhard,  AnD.,  183],  p.  180,  n.  729; 
Cunpanaii,  p.  83 ;  he  uses  on  lome  vasea 
as  a  potter  the  Q  for  the  X. 

'  Cat  Can.,  Gerhard,  Ann.  HI.,  p. 
179,  n.  713;  AOPII  ErPATEN. 

'  Campana  Collection. 

*  Clorao,  ObL  Art.,  p.  99;  Gerhard, 
AuB.  Viis.,  cciTxir.;  Cempenoti,  p.  67; 
Hua. Ett., p.  lOG, No.  IIS4 ;  B.  Rochette, 
Lettre  b  H.  Schom,  p.  3 ;  Cat.  Yas.. 
Brit.  Mm.,  p.  272,  Na  82i. 

<  Gerhard,  TrinkBchalen  nnd  Gef&aBe, 
Xiu. ;  eniKTETOX  ErPA3«EN ;  Bmnn, 
ibid.,  p.  671 ;  Geriiard,  Bapp.  Vole.  Ann. 
ni.,  p.  179.  From  his  writing  typairftt 
inetead  of  typa^aft,  it  ii  probable  that 
Epiktetoe  vaa  an  AioUan  potter.  Irtitii 
iw\Birifiy\aaii  ol  hUKtis  iciiTi  T^r  upo- 
^pir  ti  (ir/ht  aSoyiit  ypi^eirrt)  mt  t& 
(Ifoi  iTKl^t  t1  ■^iXiBt  mriXiov.  Crarder, 
Aneod.  Gnoo.,  iv..  p.  a26. 

•  Cat,  Dur.,  133. 


•  Vae.  Cat,  Brit  Mus.,  p.  279,  No. 
MS. 

'  Cat  Can.,  53;  Vose,  Cat.,  Brit.  Mua.. 
p.  279,  No.  828. 

'  Cat  Can.,  S3.  ■  Ibid.,  117. 

'■  Ibid.,  175,  17S.        "'  Ibid.,  177. 

"  Ibid.,  Ifi. 

"  BpII.,  1846.  p.  77. 

"  Cat.  Can.,  189.         '•  Ibid.,  178. 

"  Cat  Vas..  B.  M.,  p.  260,  Na  81*. 

I'  Gerhard,  Ann.,  1831,  162,  n.  546; 
Cat.  Can.,  12  Cent.,  No.  8;  Vaa.  Cnt., 
B.  M.,  p.  271,  No.  823;  Miaili,  Storin, 
tav.  so.  1 ;  Pflnofkft,  Taf.  iii.  4. 

"  Gerhard,  Ann.,  1831,  p.  180,  727: 
Clarsf,  Cat,  103,  240  m. ;  Cat  Dub., 
174. 

"  Cat  Can.,  124. 

"  Panofka,  Cab.  PourtaUa,  PI.  41. 

"  Gsrhaid,  Ann.,  1831,  p.  180,  729. 

"  Gerhard,  Nenerworb.  Vasen.,  1606 ; 
Coll.  Feoli,  p.  n.%  No.  56. 
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also  painted  a  pdthe  with  the  subject  of  a  maniage.'  The 
painter  Epilykoa  is  known  from  a  cup  with  red  figures,  having 
for  its  subject  Herakles  contending  with  the  Acheloos.'  The 
name  of  Smikythos  appears  on  his  yases.  The  potter  Eii^hro- 
nioa  also  painted  rases  with  red  figures  in  a  style  rather  grand- 
iose and  strong  than  elegant,  as  appears  from  the  cups  with 
the  subjects  of  Herakles  and  the  boar,  and  Antaios,  scenes  of 
armed  warriors,  Achilles,  the  capture  of  Dolon,  drinking  scenes, 
of  Troilos,  and  females  reposing.^  The  name  of  Erothemis 
appears  on  bis  vases,  and  he  worked  for  Chachrylion.  Muthy- 
mides,  son  of  Folios,  another  painter,  whose  name  Is  found  upon 
amphorsa,  with  red  figures  having  for  their  subjects  Hektor 
arming,*  and  Paris,  lyrist^'  was  the  contemporary  of  Euphro- 
nios,  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  since  upon  one  vase  he  has 
written,  "Euphronios  never  did  so  well  ;"•  on  the  hydria  with 
the  subject  of  Paris  is  the  name  of  the  youthful  Sostratos,'  and 
Smikythos.  The  potter  Ex^Uas  also  exercised  the  painter's  art, 
and  ranks,  perhaps,  as  the  best  known  artist  of  vases  with  black 
flgai'es.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  efforts  are  the  amphorae 
fonnd  at  Vnlci,  and  now  in  the  Vatican,  representing  Achilles 
and  Ajax  playing  at  dice  before  Troy,*  and  the  departure  of 
Kastor;*  also  one  in  the  British  Museum  with  the  subject 
of  Dionyeos  teaching  Oinopion  tiie  art  of  making  wine,"  and 
the  death  of  Penthesilea.  Other  vases  bare  Hera^es  and  the 
lion,  also  Goi^on,  the  return  of  the  Dioskouroi,  arming  of  war- 
riors. His  style,  though  rigid,  is  exceedingly  elegant  and 
finished  in  details,  so  as  to  become  almost  florid.  The  name 
of  Onetorides,  a  youth,  is  mentioned  on  his  vase.  The  name  of 
Hermcmaas  is  known  from  an  amphoreas,  with  red  figures  of  the 
hard  school  representing  a  komos}^    The  name  of  the  painter 

'  Gerhard,  Neuerw.  Denk.,  b.  31,  •  H02  0v4EnOT  Ev*P0NI01,Bull., 
No.  1S06.  ,  1830,  pp.  140,  143 ;  G.  A.  V.,  clxivui. ; 

'  Braon.,  ihid.,  674.  Campanari,  p.  99;   Rochette,  Lettre  h 

'  Cf.  Ev*P0NI02  EFPA+aEN,  Cat  M.  Schorn,  S;  Bull.  Fjc.  tS31,  p  153. 
CttiL.  87,  n.  568 :  Oerhard,  Ano.,  1S31,  '  '  Dubois,  Notice  d'nne  Coll.  d.  Vases 
Nob.  403,  824 :  Panofka,  Taf.  iv.  3,  pp.  da  Pr.  de  Oanino,  No,  41 ;  De  Witla, 
10,  11.  ,  Cat.  duPr.de  Caiiino,  71. 

*  MUB.  Etr„  1838  ;   Gerhard,  Ann,,  |      '  EKZEKIAZ      ErPA*2E      KAnOE- 
1831,   p.  178,   No.    698;    EvevMl&ES     3EME,  or  ErPA»E  KAUOESE. 
HO  nOAlO  EfPAtSEN,  Fanorka,  b.  3 ;  I      *  M.  O.  II.,  liii.  1  a. 
Welckar,  A.  Lit.  Zeit.,  1836,  i,  52fi;  |      "  Gerhard,  Ann.,  1831,  p.  173,  No. 
Bronn,  ihid.,  p.  686.  |  709* ;  Cat  Dur.,  389 ;  G.  A.  V.,  ocvi. 

'  Gerhard,  1.  c;  Bocbette,  Bull.,  F^  ,  "  KEPMONAKZ  ErPA*IEN.  Cam- 
lOSBSc,  1831,  153;  Cat.  Can.,  146.  pana  Collection  ;  Brunn,  ibid.,  p,  i;iM. 
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Seffias  is  foand  upon  a  lekyihos,  with  black  figures,  discovered 
in  the  eepnlchres  of  Aigitia,.and  of  the  usual  nnfiniBhod  style  of 
that  island.*  That  of  the  painter  Hyptit  occurs  on  some  hydriai, 
with  red  figures,  representing  the  arming  of  the  Amazons,  a 
race  of  boys  on  horseback,  and  a  quadriga.* 

The  artist  Klitiat  painted  the  celebrated  Francois  vase  now 
at  Florence,  ornamented  with  black  figures,  and  containing  a 
complete  Epos  of  subjects*  connected  with  the  history  of 
Achilles. 

Lasimos,  formerly  read  Aisimos  or  Alainws,  is  known  from 
the  amphora  with  handles  d  rotelle  in  the  Louvre,  with  red 
figures  of  a  good  style,  but  of  the  Decadence,  representing  the 
death  of  Astyanax  or  Archemos.* 

A  painter  of  the  name  of  Onesimos^  decorated  some  vases 
with  black  figures  for  the  potter  EupfaronioH.  In  connection 
with  the  potter  Hischylos,  already  mentioned,  PJt^dippos  painted 
a  cup  of  red  and  black  figures  in  a  style  not  remarkably  fine, 
with  subjects  of  youths  and  athletes.*  Philtiaa,  another  painter 
of  the  fine  style  of  red  figures,  worked  for  the  potter  Deiniades, 
for  whom  he  painted  scenes  of  hydriophorai,  or  water  drawing.^ 
Herakles  and  Alkyoneus,  the  contest  of  the  same  for  the  tripod, 
and  the  name  of  the  youthful  Megakles  is  found  upon  his  vases. 

Phrynos  is  known  from  a  cup  with  black  figures,  on  which  is 
the  birth  of  Athene,  and  a  scene  supposed  to  represent  her 
reconciliation  with  Poseidon.'  PoJygnotos*  is  known  as  a 
painter  of  vases  with  red  figures,  which  are  rather  careless  in 
their  treatment,  of  the  commencement  of  the  style  and  time  of 
the  decadence.      His  name   appears  on  a  vase  on  which  is 


>  Staekelborg,  Die   Grabai,   i.  256;    ST  ter;   Clareo,  Cftt.,  161:   Hds.  Ktr., 
pp.  21,  22;  EHAX  EFPA.  1611 ;  Gerhard,  Ann.,  18S1,  p.  ISO,  n. 

*  HT^ZII  ErPA*3EN,0<'thsnl,Ann.,    Campanari,  p.  88. 

1831,  ITS,  No.  697 ;  Bull.,  182!>,  p.  109;  j  '  (terhnrd,  Ann.,  1831,  p.  180,  n. 
Clano,  Cat.,  133;  G.  A.  V.,  dii. ;  Cant-  718,722;  CampnTiari,  p.88;  4E[AinoZ 
panari,  p.  88.  ]  ErPA+E,  Cat.  Vas.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  205, 

I  No.  8*1. 

1  '  Csn.  1'  Cent,  n.  18,74;  Ckrharf, 
'  AAX1M02  EfPATE,  MUUd.,  VnBet  '  Ann.,  1831,  p.  178,  Nos.  713,  728  ;  [♦lA] 
Ant,  i.,  p.  60:  ii-,  P-  37;  Vis»nti,  TIAI  ErPA*2EN,  or  rather  [KP]1TIA3  ; 
Opera  Var.,  iv.,  p.  258 ;  Winckelmann,  [  Birch,  Claa.  Hus,,  1848,  pp.  09, 102. 
H.m.lQ.,143,  ThUnamebasbeeiireBd  I  •  «PTN02  EFPAtZEN,  Cat  Dur., 
LaBimM  or  i^tmoa.    Clarac,  Catalogue  j  Nn.  21. 

deaArtiBtos,  IGmo,  PariB,  I84a,  30.  248;  !  •  nOATrNIlTOJ  ErPATEN,  Cut 
Pnnnf  ka,  a.  37 ;  Bninn,  ibid.,  705.  j  Diir.,  3G2 :  Rochetto,  p.  m. 

•  DNEZIHOS    ErPA*SE,  Cut,    Dllh., 
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represented  the  deatb  of  EaineiiB,*  and  an  amphora  on  which 
IB  the  sacrifice  of  a  bnll.'  It  is  written  in  an  indietinct,  blotted 
manner,  very  different  from  that  in  which  the  names  of  the 
other  artists  are  inscribed.  Pofhtnos  painted  a  kylix  of  black 
iigures,  the  subject  of  which  is  Peleus  and  Thetis.' 

Praxias,  another  artist's  name,  is  found  on  a  small  vase  nith 
red  figures,  representing  Achilles  delivered  by  Pelens  into  the 
charge  of  Chiron.* 

An  Athenian  painter,  named  Paiaa,^  who  worked  for  the 
potter  Hilinos,  or  Philinos,  has  inscribed  his  name  upon  a 
lekt/ihos,  ornamented  with  black  figures,  repreeenting  a  Baccha- 
nahan  subject.  The  artist  Python  is  known  from  a  crater  with 
red  figures,  on  which  is  depicted  the  apotheosis  of  Alkmena. 
His  style  is  remarkably  careful,  bat  somewhat  rigid.*  Sakonidea 
painted  vases  with  black  figures  for  the  potters  Tlenpolemoa ' 
and  HischyloB.* 

Timonides  is  named  on  a  bottle  found  at  Eleonai  in  Argolis, 
on  a  vase  of  old  style  kind  of  bottle,  Achilles  pursuing  Tioilos, 
Friam,  Hermes,  the  horses  Asobae  and  Xantbos,  Troilos,  Achilles 
and  paidotribos.* 


'  Cat.  Dor.,  362;  Roohette,  p.  66. 

'  Vm.  Cat.,  Biit.  Has.,  p.  220,  No. 
756. 

>  nEiaiNOl  ErPA*2EN,  Gerhard, 
Berl.  Ant.  BUd.,  No.  1005 :  Panofka, 
H.  5,  Taf.  i.  2;  Geihard,  TiinkEOhalen, 
Taf  xui.-iiY.  IV. 

•  Paoof  ka,  s.  30 ;  Hub.  Etr,  1500,  p. 
I3S;  RaoDl  Rochette,  p.  57;  nPAXIAX 


Darnist,  1882;   Dentsok  SchnR.,  Bd. 
iii.,  No.  1,  8.  6,  ft.  C;   Panofka,  s.  16- 

17;  Tat  iii.  9,  10, 

■  Hillingea,  Noav.  Adii.,  J.  495. 

'  lAKONIAEX  ErPA*2EN  EME, 
Ann.,  1331,  p.  I7fi,  No.  693,  p.  180, 
No.  729;  Clarao,  p.  301;  Canpaoari, 
p.  S8 :  Brnnn,  ibid.,  p.  732. 

■  Pannfka,  s.  30. 

'  De  Witle,  Rev.  Arch.,  18G8,  p.  274. 
TIMONIAAZ  MerPA«E. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Ubm  of  VasBB  —  Dome ttio  use  —  Vases  foe  liqaida  :  for  tUe  Tuble ;  for  the  Toilet 
—  Toys  —  Deoocative  Vases  —  Prizes  —  Hariiage  Gifts  —  MiUingea's  dirision 
of  Sepulchral  Vaaas  —  Grocian  usage  —  Niunes  and  shapes  ot  Vaaea  —  The 
Pithoa — Pithakne  —  Stamijos  —  Hyrehe  —  Lagynos  —  Askos  —  Ampboteus  — 
Felike^Kados  ^  Hydria  —  Eatpis  —  KroBsos  —  Kolhon  —  Rliyton  —  Bessa — 
Bombylios — Lekythos — Olpo  —  Alabastron  — Ktator  —  Oijbaphon  —  Hypo- 
kratfrioD— KeWbe—  Psykler—  Dinos— Cliytra  — ThermaTiter  — TbermopotU 
— TripooB — Hoi  mos — Chytropoos — Laaanon  — Choua  —  Oinoohoe— Prochoos 
— Epiehjhis  —  Arytainn  — ArybaUos  —  Arystichoa,  arytcr,  arytis,  4o.  —  Oino- 
rysis  —  Etnerysis  —  Zomerjsis  —  Hemiliotylion  —  Kotyliskos  —  Kyathos  — 
LouterioD —  AeaDiintbos —  Fuelos  —  Ska^be  — -  8kapheion  —  EialeiptroD  — 
Lekane — Lekania —  Ltkaniskos  — Pudanipter  —  Cheironiptron  ^  Uolkion  — 
PerirhflDloriun  —  Ardanion,  or  Ardalion  —  Enoellenoe  of  the  Greek  oiips  —  The 
Depas  —  AleisoD  —  Kissybion  —  Kypellon  —  Kymbion  —  Skyphos  onyubionos 
— Ooskvphion — Bromios — Konlbaroa  —  Karcheaion  — Kylis  —  Tberikleiog  — 
Hedjpotis  —  Ehoduike  —  Aotigonig  —  Seleukis  —  Fhiale  —  Phiale  Lepaste  — 
Akatos  —  Trieres  —  Eanoan  —  Pinai  —  Phthois  —  Petachuun  —  Labrunia  — 
GyaluB — Eeras  —  Vases  for  Food  —  Eanoun  —  Pinax —  Diskos^  Lekanis  — 
ParopBis  ^Oiis — Embapbioo^Erena — Kypselis — Kyminodofcos — Tryblion 
— Oiybnlboii. 

As  most  of  the  vneeB  hitherto  kuowii  have  beeu  discovered  in 
sepulchres,  it  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  their  destination 
was  for  the  dead ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  n  subsequent 
use  of  them,  and  many,  if  not  all,  were  employed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  life.  The  celebrated  Panatbenaic  vase,  for  example, 
diseoTered  at  Athens,  had  been  bestowed  as  a  prize  upon  the 
illustrioQS  person  to  whose  aehes  it  was  afterwards  appropriated. 
Many  other  instances  might  be  cited. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  large  vases  were  dedicated  to 
the  gods  in  the  various  shrines  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  by  the 
Metapontines  in  their  Nnos  at  Olympia,  and  by  the  Byzantians 
iu  the  chapel  of  Hera,  Vases  of  large  size,  painted  carefully 
with  a  principal  figure  on  one  side,  and  having  on  the  other 
figures  carelessly  drawn,  as  if  intended  to  be  placed  against  a 
wall,  B'Hancarville  considers  peculiarly  adapted  for  such  uses, 
as  the  rooms  of  Koman  villas  were  far  too  small  to  hold  them.' 
As  the  civil  and  domestic  use  of  vases  is  the  most  important,  it  is 
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necessary  to  consider  it  first  It  is  indicated  by  their  style  and 
shapa  The  use  of  eartheDwaro  amongst  the  Greeks  was  pre- 
valent for  ordinary  purposes  as  at  tlie  present  day,  and  tlie 
word  keramion,  like  tlie  Latin  testa,  meant  a  cask  or  vessel 
which  transported  wine,  and  even  the  measure  of  an  amphora ;  * 
figs,  oil,  honey,  flesh,  shells  of  the  pearl  oysteie,  are  known  to 
have  been  kept  in  earthenware  vessels.*  The  painted  ware  was 
not  employed  for  the  viler  purposes,  nor  to  contain  large  quan- 
tities c^  liquids,  for  which  it  was  far  too  expensive,  but  chiefly 
for  entertainments  and  the  triclinia  of  the  wealthy.  The 
exceedingly  porous  nature  of  these  vases,  and  the  difficulty 
of  cleaning  them  internally,  have  led  some  writers  to  assert 
that  they  were  ornamental.  They  are,  however,  seen  in  use  in 
scenes  painted  on  the  vases  themselves.'  Thus,  in  the  scene 
of  the  Harpies  plundering  the  table  of  the  blind  Phineus,  a 
painted  shfpkos  with  figures  is  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  aged 
king ;  a  female  in  a  farewell  scene  pours  a  libation  of  wine  out 
of  an  amphora  with  black  figures,  and  another  ornamented  with 
painted  figures  is  seen  upon  the  top  of  a  column.  Several 
other  instances  are  depicted  on  the  vases  themselves.  The 
residuum  of  water  has  ^so  been  found  in  some  vases.* 

These  vases  were  used  for  liquids.  The  hydriai,  or  water- 
vases,  went  to  the  well,  and  the  various  kinds  of  amphorce 
served  for  carrying  wine  about  at  entertainments.  Those 
called  kraleres  were  used  to  mix  wine,  and  the  ps^hier,  or  cooler, 
to  prepare  it  for  drinking.  In  jugs  called  oinochoia  and  dpai, 
also  of  painted  ware,  wine  was  drawn  from  the  kratera,  which 
was  then  poured  into  various  painted  cups,  as  the  akt/phoa,  the 
kylix,  the  kantharos,  and  the  rhyia,  horns  or  beakers,  which 
were  the  most  eonimon.  A  kind  of  cup,  called  the  kyoBm,  also 
■  of  painted  ware,  was  likewise  used.  The  cup  called  phiale  was 
employed  in  religious  rites.  The  vases  used  upon  the  table 
wer^  the  finax,  or  plate,  a  vase  supposed  to  be  the  tehana,  or 
tureen,  and  certain  dishes  called  tryblia,  generally  of  mder 
material  and  manufacture  than  the  others.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  vases  is  the  himoi.  Besides  the  table, 
others  were  employed  for  the  service  of  the  toilet,  as  the  pyxis, 


>  Arutot.  Cat.,  12;  Poljb.,  IT.  £6.        '      *  For    thu   queatioc    tee    Dei   Vad 

>  DemoBtheDM,  LaerJt.,  p.  934 ;  PItto,  I  Gieolii  comunemeDte  rhiamati  Etrus- 
Sjmpoe.,  riii.  3,2;  Plinj,  Nat  Hiirt.,  |  che,8vo,  Palermo,  1823;  amlLiiStoria 
ii.  5S.  del  Vosi  Fjttili,8vo,  Roma,  3S32,  p.  26. 

>  tngliiniui,V(taill'iUili,TBr.i.xxxii.  I 
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the  hylichne,  the  tripodiskoB,  the  alahadron,  the  lekythot,  and 
the  arybaUoa.  Yases  were  also  used  S8  toys.  This  class  is 
comparatirely  small,  but  its  existence  is  proved  by  the  discovery 
of  several  little  vases  in  the  sepulchres  of  chUdren  at  Athens, 
on  which  are  depicted  children  playing  at  various  games ;  whilst 
others  are  bo  extremely  small  that  they  could  not  possibly  have 
answered  any  useful  purpose,  Among  them  may  be  cited  those 
in  the  shape  of  animals,  as  apes,  elephants,  bulls,  rams,  stags, 
and  lit^ ;  imitations  of  crab's  claws  and  of  the  astragalos,  or 
knnckle-bone ;  and  other  vessels,  containing  brazen  balls,  which 
produced  a  rattling  sound  when  shaken.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  rases,  especially  those  of  later  style, 
were  osed  for  decorative  purposes,  although  the  employment  of 
them  ia  not  expressly  mentioned  in  ancient  authors ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, partly  evident,  from  the  fact  of  one  side  only  being 
executed  with  care,  whilst  the  other  has  been  neglected,  both 
in  the  drawing  and  in  the  subject.  On  the  later  vases,  too,  are 
depicted  rases  of  large  proportions,  resting  upon  columnar 
stands  in  interiors.  One  of  the  noblest  uses  to  which  terra^»)tta 
rases  were  applied  was  as  prizes  given  to  the  rictors  iu  the 
public  games.  These  prizes,  called  athla,  besides  the  honorary 
crowns,  armour,  and  tripods,  and  other  valuable  objects,  were 
occasionally  fictile  vases,  and  eren  coius.'  Cert&in  vases  bear- 
ing the  inscription  "  From  Athens,"  or  "  Frizes  from  Athens," 
seem  to  have  been  given  to  the  victors  in  the  pentathla,  or 
courses  of  athletic  exercises  in  the  Panathenaia,  and  are  men- 
tioned by  Pindar.  Some  of  these  rases,  which  are  principally  in 
the  old  style,  are  of  two  sizes,  the  greater  given  for  tlie 
athletic  and  the  lesser  for  musical  contests.  It  is  also  possible 
that  some  of  the  uniuscribed  rases  of  similar  designs  and  8ha{56s 
may  have  been  distributed  as  rewards  in  local  games.  Some  of 
the  vases  also  on  which  the  name  of  a  youth,  accompanied  with 
the  word  Tcalos,  occurs,  may  have  been  given  as  prizes  in  the 
training-schools  of  athletes.  It  has  been  supposed  that  certain 
vases  were  intended  for  presentation  as  marriage  gifts.  But 
the  information  to  be  obtaioed  from  classical  authors  on  this 
point  is  by  no  means  clear  ;  and  no  satisEactory  conclusion  can 
be  dravm  from  the  circumstance  that  some  of  the  subjects 
depicted  on  them  appear  to  aUude  to  marriages. 

The  last  use  for  which  vases  were  employed,  and  that  to  wliich 

'  Bnmdslad  on  PnnHhenaic  Vaxn,  in  the  Tinw.  Rov.  Soo.  Lit.,  llo,  LnnHou 
18.14,  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 
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their  preserTatioQ  is  due,  was  for  eepulchi'al  purposes.  The 
priocipal  modes  in  which  they  are  found  deposited  in  the  totnhs 
lias  been  already  shown.  Some  which  were  employed  for  tlie 
nekrodeipnon,  or  rites  of  the  deadj  were  no  doubt  placed  by 
preference.  Other  yases  probably  held  the  milk,  oil,  perfumeH, 
and  other  liquids  which  were  poured  upon  the  corpse,  or  retained 
the  lustral  water  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  sepulchre.  Others 
contained  the  food  of  the  funereal  feast,  and  viands  such  as  ^gB 
have  been  occasionally  found  in  these,  painted  as  in  plain  rases. 
Favourite  vases  of  the  deceased,  and  those  which  were  par- 
ticularly used  by  the  dead  during  life,  were  also  probably  placed 
with  the  remains.  The  prize  vases  which  he  had  gained  were 
also  genemlly,  if  not  always,  interred  with  the  dead,  as  were 
the  small  toy  vases  of  children  which  were  laid  with  them. 
Vases  employed  in  the  ceremonies  and  different  operations  of 
the  funereal  rites,  and  sabeequently  broken,  were  probably 
gathered  up  and  deposited  in  the  tomb.  They  were  also  em- 
ployed as  Crouds  or  cofiius  to  hold  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and 
small  objects,  such  as  the  (^oIob,  placed  in  the  jaws  for  the  fare, 
navloa,  of  Charon  in  Hades. 

At  the  earliest  period  of  Greece,  vases  were  not  employed  to 
hold  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  Those,  for  example,  of  the  oldest 
style  found  at  Athens,  and  at  Yulci,  do  not  contaiu  ashes.  In 
the  Etruscan  cemeteries,  the  dead  were  not  burnt,  but  laid  at 
full  length,  with  ail  their  personal  ornaments,  t]ieir  furniture, 
their  arms,  and  their  vases.  Although  in  the  lieroic  ages  bodies 
were  burnt,  the  remains  are  not  stated  to  have  been  deposited 
in  earthen  vessels.  Those  of  Patrokloa'  were  collected  in  a 
golden  dish,  carefully  covered  with  a  garment  and  layer  of  fat 
wUicli  was  folded;  and  those  of  Achilles  were  placed  in  the 
golden  amphora^  given  by  Dionysos  to  Thetis;'  but  the  ima- 
gination of  poets  constantly  dreams  of  gold  which  they  do  not 
possess.  In  the  fictitious  account  of  the  death  of  Orestes,  intro- 
duced into  the  '  Elektra '  of  Sophokles,  the  expression,  "  bis  fine 
form  circled  by  the  narrow  brass"*  of  a  kydria,  shows  this  use 
of  metallic  vases.  The  custom  prevailed  amongst  the  Romans 
of  employing  fictile  vases  exclusively  for  religious  rites,  amongst 
which  that  of  interment  was  included.  Uence  the  nse  of  the 
beautiful  vases  imported  from  Greece  for  funeral  purpose?,  and 
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after  the  due  perfoimance  of  libations,*  the  vases  so  employed 
were  tlirowBaway,  and  left  broken  in  the  comers  of  sepulchrea. 
Numerous  specimens  of  vases  thus  nsed  have  been  found,  espe- 
cially oinochoai  and  hylikes.  Other  vases  of  considerable  size, 
and  which  certainly  had  not  been  so  employed,  were  deposited 
in  tombs  as  the  most  acceptable  offerings  to  the  deceased, 
recalling  to  the  mind  of  the  shade  the  joy  and  glory  of  his  life, 
the  festivals  that  he  had  shared,  the  hetairai  with  whom  he  had 
lived,  the  Lydiau  airs  that  he  had  heard,'  and  the  games  that 
he  had  seen  or  taken  part  in.  Tliose  vases  were  selected  which 
were  most  appropriate  for  funeral  purposes,  or  to  contaiu  the 
milk,  oil  and  wine,  which  were  placed  on  the  bier,  with  their 
necks  inclined  to  the  corpse,  in  order  that  the  liquid  should  run 
over  it  while  in  tlie  fire ;  those  used  at  the  perideipnon,  or  last 
supper,  in  which  the  food  of  the  deceased  was  placed  at  his 
side;'  and  a  vase,  called  the  ardanion,  which  held  the  lustral 
water,  placed  at  the  door  of  a  house  where  a  death  had  taken 
place.*  After  the  earliest  or  heroic  ages,  and  during  the  period 
of  the  old  vases  with  black  figures,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have 
used  them  for  holding  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

A  vase  of  the  shape  of  the  /eftes,  probably  a  kraier,  found  near 
the  Firaios,  which  once  held  the  ruby  wine  at  festive  triclinia, 
and  which  was  decorated  with  drinking-sceaes,  also  held  ashes. 
Of  vases  with  red  figures,  one  representing  Theseus  and  tho 
Amazonomachia,  discovered  in  Sicily,  and  the  celebrated  vase 
discovered  carefully  deposited  inside  another  at  Nola,  and  now 
in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  also  held  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  The 
piize  vases  at  Athens  also  held  the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
who  had  won  them  in  the  games.  At  Athens  it  was  the  custom 
to  place  a  fictiie  lekythos  on  the  breast  of  those  interred  entire, 
while  the  use  of  fictiie  canopi  among  the  Etruscans  shows  that 
Greek  vases  must  have  been  sometimes  so  used  by  them.  In 
the  celebrated  vase  representing  the  death  of  Archemoros,  two 
persons  are  seen  carrying  two  tables  laden  with  vases  to  the 
tomb,  while  an  oinochoe  is  placed  under  the  funeral  couch.' 

After  the  uses  of  these  vases  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
account  of  the  names  of  ancient  vases,  and  their  supposed  iden- 
tification with  the  specimens  which  have  been  found.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  enter  here  into  any  critical  dissertation, 

'  Millingen,  Introd.  iii.  I      '  Thicrsclj,  a.  22-3. 

'  Thteneh,  1.  c,  a.  B.-i.  '  (ierhnrcl.    II   vnwi  di   Arrhimoms, 

'  Hillingcn.  Inlrod.  iii.  |  liii;1iiniini.  iv.  cAwi. 
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or  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contending  opinioDB  of  those 
critics  who  have  written  on  the  subject ;  and  the  curioos  reader 
must  be  referred  to  those  works,'  which  have  already  treated  on 
the  subject  in  all  its  details. 

Great  doubts  obscure  the  subject  of  the  names  of  ancient 
vases,  owing  to  the  difference  of  time  between  the  authors  by 
whom  they  are  mentioned,  the  difBculty  of  espkiuing  types 
by  words,  the  ambiguity  of  describiug  the  shape  of  one  vase  by 
the  name  of  another,  and  the  diSerence  of  dialects  in  which  the 
names  are  found. 

The  names  of  yases  used  by  Homer  and  the  earlier  poets 
cannot  on  auy  just  principles  of  criticism  be  applied  to  any  but 
the  oldest  ones.  Those  of  the  second  and  later  age  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  contemporaneous  writers.  The  first  source  is 
the  vases  themselves,  from  which,  however,  only  a  few  examples 
can  be  gathered,  namely,  one  from  having  the  inscription 
AIONTSIOT  A  AAKTeoS,  "  the  lekythoa  of  Dionysios,"  on  a 
vase  of  that  shape  ;  and  from  another  having  KH<l>l204>ON- 
T02  H  KTAIH,  "  the  cup  of  Kephisophon '"  and  HMIKOTT- 
AION  incised  on  a  two-handled  cup,  Tlie  next  source  is,  the 
names  attached  to  vases  in  the  paintings,  among  which  the  word 
HTAPIA'  occurs  written  over  a  broken  three-handled  pitcher. 
Another  source  is  an  examination  of  the  names  inscribed  by 
potters  on  the  feet  of  certain  vases,  as  KPATEPEt,  kraiers ; 
OSTBAOA,  oay&opAa;  XTTPI(A),  poii ;  KTAI[KES],  sups; 
AHK[T©OI],  oritefe,  but  the  relation  of  the  inscriptions  to  the 
forms  is  very  doubtful.* 

The  various  scholia  written  at  different  ages,  and  often  em- 
bodying fragments  of  lost  books,  have  occasional  notices  of 
vases.  Those  upon  Aristophanes  are  the  most  important  in  this 
respect.  Hesychios,  Photios,  the  Etymologic  urn  Magnum, 
Suidas,  and  others,  Varro,  Festus,  Uacrobius,  and  Isidorus  of 

'  Psnotkft,  Bechetohei  but  lei  vin-  |  Uasing,  Da  Nominibos  VMorum  0»- 
IMea  Noma  Jei  Vases  Grace,  *c,  fol.,    corum  diaputotio,  Svu,   Haunuo,  1844. 
PBri9.1829.    Letronne.ObwnraUonssur    Thiersch,    Ueber  die  helleuisclien   be- 
.   lea  Noma  des  Tasea  Greoi  i  I'occasioa  I  mallen  Vasen,  o.  ii.  a.  26  in  tho  Abh.  d. 
da  I'omrage  de  M.  Theodore  Paiiofka,    philoa.  philolog.  CI.   d,   konig.   Bsfei. 
4to,  Paris,  1833,     Letronnc,  Suppl.  aux  I  At.  d.  Wiaa.  4to.    Munich,  1844. 
Observationa,    Dec    1837,    Jan.    1838.  |      »  Uadag,  De  Nomin.,  p.  24. 
Oerhafd,   Rapporto  Volcento ;    Berlina  '      •  Monumenli,  iv.  Uv.  Iv. 
wrtika    BUdwerke,    a.    138-342,    n.    f.  1      t  Ussing,  I.  c.  p.  8.     Cf.  Chapter  nii 
TTltime  Bicerche  auUe  forme  del  Va»i  |  Inscriptione. 
Grec    Ant.    (am.    viii,    1836,    p.    147. 
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Seville,  also  contain  notices  of  the  shapes  of  vases.  Among 
modern  archiBologiBts,  Fanofka  was  the  first  to  propose  aa 
identification  of  the  shapes  of  the  fictile  vases  found  in  the 
sepulchres  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  the  question  has  been  dis- 
cossed  hj  the  critics  already  mentioned.  In  order  not  to 
embarrass  the  subject  with  constant  references  and  critical 
discassion  we  shall  only  mention  those  vases  which  are  the 
most  important,  and  the  sliape  of  which  has  been  the  most 
satisfactorily  proved. 

With  r^ard  to  their  shapes,  rases  may  he  divided  Into — 

1.  Those  in  which  liquids  were  preserved ; 

2.  Those  in  which  liquids  were  mixed  or  cooked ; 

3.  Those  by  which  liquids  were  poured  out  and  distribated. 

4.  Those  for  storing  liquids  and  food  till  wanted  for  use. 
Some    classification  of  shapes  according  to  their  uses  has 

been  attempted,  such  as  those  of  vases  in  which  liquids  were 
preserved,  others  in  which  they  were  miied  or  cooked,  those  by 
which  they  were  poured  out  or  distributed,  vases  in  fact  for  the 
table  and  other  purposes,  and  vases  for  storing  liquids,  food, 
and  other  substances.  But  a  really  critical  classification  should 
be  according  to  their  age,  or  at  all  events  should  trace  the 
development  and  first  appearance  of  each  type  from  its  earliest 
appearance.  Those  for  the  preservation  of  food  will  be  now 
detailed. 

The  chief  vase  of  this  class  was  the  ptthot,  or  cask ;  a  very 
lai^e  jar  with  wide-open  mouth,  and  lips  inclined  outwards, 
sometimes  provided  with  two  handles.  It  held  the  water 
drawn  by  the  Danaids,  and  is  represented  on  vases ;  and  Earys- 
theus  threw  himself  into  it,  on  vases.  That  of  the  Kentaurs 
which  held  their  wine  is  also  represented.  It  had  a  cover.  It 
held  figs  or  wine,  and  was  placed  in  the  earth  in  the  wine* 
cellar,  propped  up  with  reeds  and  earth.  Its  shape  resembles 
that  of  a  modem  jar,  and  the  few  eiamples  which  remain  are  in 
the  plain  unglazed  ware,  or  in  the  tall  Etruscan  vases  of  red 
ware,  with  subjects  in  relief.'  Thepithakne  was  a  vase  smaller 
Uian  the  pUhos.  In  such  vases  the  Athenians  are  supposed  by 
some  to  liave  lived  during  the  war  of  the  Peloponnese,  if  indeed 
the  word  does  not  refer  to  caverns.  The  pithaine  appears, 
from  allusions  in  the  Comic  poets,  to  have  been  used  for  holding 
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wine  at  festivalB.     It  was  of  baked  earth.*     Its  sbape  is  uiiknown. 
The  stamnoB  was  a  vase  used  to  hold  wiue  and  oil.     It  was  a  jar 
_^^___  with  two  small  ear-shaped  handles,  and 

decorated  with  red  figures  upon  a  black 
ground,"  It  is  often  found  io  the  sepul- 
chres of  Nortliem  and  Southern  Italy.  A 
good  reason  for  believing  that  this  is  the 
shape  of  the  tiamnos,  is,  that  vasas  of  this 
figure  are  still  called  sfamnoi  in  Greece.* 
Tliose  with  smaller  bellies  are  the  cAe- 
^c^^*^  T'l®  Wfew  was  a  vase  with  han- 
dles, like  the  atamnoe,  which  held  figs 
and  wine  *  The  name  of  Apidian  efamnos  has  been  applied  to  a 
vase  witli  double  upright  handles,  chiefly  of  the  later  style,  with 
ped  figures,  and  having  a  vaulted  cover,  which  is  sometimes  sur- 
mounted by  a  second  vase,  of  the  shape  called  the  lepaste.  They 
are  among  the  latest  efforts  of  the  fictile  art,  and  are  only  found 
in  Southern  Italy.  The  hyrche  was  apparently  a  kind  of  amphora 
with  a  narrow  neck,  in  which  many  things  were  imported  from 
Athens,  and  which  served  to  hold  the  tickets  used  in  drawing  lots.* 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  large  kind  of  vase.  The  lagynos  was  also  a 
vase  of  considerable  size,  which  among  the  Patrenses  held  twelve 
heminai.  Nikostratos  mentions  one  three  times  greater  than 
usual ;  and  Lynkeiis  of  Samos  introduced  the  custom  of  placing 
one  beside  each  guest.  At  a  later  period,  it  appears  to  have 
had  a  long  narrow  neck.*  It  is  the  bottle  which,  in  the  fables 
of  .^^p,  the  stork  is  represented  as  setting  before  the  fox  at 
dinner. 

Many  terra-cotta  vases  are  imitations  of  the  atkos,  or  wine- 
skin, which  was  usually  made  of  the  skin  of  a  goat,  the  apertures 
)  of  the  legs  being  sewn  up,  and  the  neck,  which 
formed  the  mouth,  secured  with  a  thong.  In  the 
terra-cotta  imitations  the  mouth  is  open,  and  the 
four  feet  below,  while  a  handle  passes  over  the  body 
to  the  neck.  Certain  small  vases  with  one  handle 
and  about  a  foot  long,  when  of  unglazed  ware,  are 

supposed  to  represent  askoi.     This  shape  is  often 

decorated  with  figures  of  animals  or  men  in  led  colour,  and  occa- 

'  Usaing,  p.  S3:  Panofka,  Rech.  iii.  2.  I      *  Thiersch,  36.  *  U«sing,  I.  e. 

'  Gerbud,  Berlins  Ant  Bild.  b.  356 ;        '  Vuing,  p.  35 ;  Panoffca,  iii.  26. 
UBfllng,    p.   35;    Gerhsrd,    Ult.    Rich,        •  Ussing,  p.  36;   Fonofka,   v.  IM: 

N'o.  16.  I  Athennup,  xi.  499. 
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sionally  also  the  second ;  while  there  is  a  variety  decorated  at 
-the  upper  part  with  a  medallion  in  relief,  and  lias  the  body 
reeded.  These  are  supposed  to  have  been  lamps,  or  else  de- 
signed for  holding  oil/ 

Perhaps  of  all  the  ancient  vases  the  amphoreus,  amphiphoreus, 
or  amphora  is  the  best  known.  It  consists  of  an  oval  or  pyri- 
form  body,  with  a  cylindrical  neck  and  two  handles,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  viz.,  from  amphi  phero,  "  to  carry 
about."  Those  deposited  in  cellars  generally  had  tlieir  bases 
extremely  pointed,  and  were  fixed  into  the  earth.'  They  were 
of  great  size,  and  contained  large  quantities  of  ^vine,  honey,  oil, 
fish,  dried  and  green  fruit,  sand,^  eatables,  and  coin.  Originally 
the  amphora  seems  to  have  been  a  liquid  measare,  holding 
eight  congii.  It  was  always  fictile,  but  its  shape  varied.  The 
painted  amphone  were  generally  provided  with  flat  circular  feet. 
They  are  divided  into  several  kinds.  The  amphora,'  called 
Egyptian,  the  body  of  which  is  long  and  rather  elegant,  the 
handles  small,  and  the  foot  tapering.  The  Panatbenaic°  am- 
phora, resembling  the  former  in  shape,  except  that  the  mouth 
is  smaller  and  narrower,  and  the  general  form  thinner.  The 
shape  of  this  vase  is  also  represented  on  a  monument  commemo- 
rating  athletic  victories.*  They  much  resemble  those  represented 
on  the  coins  of  Athens.  There  are  some  varieties  of  this  type 
without  the  usual  representations  of  Pallas  Athene  and  athletic 
subjects.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  is  that  discovered  by 
Mr.  Burgon.'  The  amphora  called  Tyrrhenian  differs  only  in  its 
general  proportion  from  the  two  preceding  kinds,  tiie  body  being 
dicker  and  the  mouth  wider.  The  subjects  on  these  vases 
are  arranged  as  in  the  Fanathenaic  ones,  in  a  kind  of  square 
picture  at  each  side.     The  neck  is  sometimes  ornamented  with 


'  Ubaiog,  pp.  37,  38 ;  Panofkn,  ii.  43 : 
tL  10;  Letronne,  Joar.  A  Bsv.,  1833; 
p.  68*:  1837,  p.  749;  Qerhard,  Uit. 
Bicetohe,  Ann.  1836,  No.  40-41 ;  Betl. 
Ant  BUd.,  s.  366,  5,  40,  41. 

'  Uning,  p.  38;  OcrhnrJ,  Berlinii 
Antiks  Bildnerke,  a.  345. 

'  Cioero  in  Vorrem,  it.  74,  183; 
Homer,  11.,  uiji.  170;  Martial,  xiii. 
103;  Homer.  Odysa.,  ii.  290,  349.  370; 
ix.  164, 201. 

•  Gerhard,  Berlins  Ant.  Bild.,  34t{. 

'  Ihiri. ;  PflnoritR,  Rech.,  i.  6 ;  Annitli, 


1831,   229;   Panofka,  p.  IC ;   Mon.,  1. 

•  Caytus,vi.3,pl.56;  Sttiftrt,  Athtn., 
i.  1,  II. ;  Rhaugabe,  Antiq.  Hell.  iL  Gun. 

'  Millingcn,  Aqp.  I'li.  Mon.,  pi  i.  ii, 
iii.  p.  1  and  foil.  According  to  the 
Scholiiut  of  Plato  (Charmidec,  id.  Bek- 
ker,  8vo,  I-ond.  1B21,  p.  17,  d.  126), 
the  conleat  in  the  Pnnuthenaia  hub  one 
ot  boya,  who  received  for  thiir  reininl 
oil,  an  amphora,  and  an  olive  crown. 
They  contended   as    in    the  laihinian 
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tbe  double  Iielix  or  chain,  and  the  foot  has  the  petals.  Under 
the  handles  is  sometimes  an  antefixal  ornament.  Many  of  these 
yases  are  decorated  with  figures  of  the 
usual  style  in  black  upon  a  red  ground. 
They  are  principally  found  in  Etruria. 
Another  class  of  these  amphone,  with 
black  figures,  has  a  broad,  flat  handle 
like  a  riband,  the  edges  being  raised. 
The  Dionyeiac  amphora*  is  the  most 
prevalent  type  at  the  best  period  of  the 
vases  with  black  figures.  The  neck  of 
these  vases  is  larger  and  taller  in  pro- 
jKirtion  to  the  body  than  the  preceding, 
and  the  liandles  are  not  cylindrical 
but  ribbed,  having  been  produced  from 
a  mould.  They  are  from  five  to  twenty 
inches  high. 

The  character  of  the  Nolan  amptione  differs  so  essentially 
from  that  of  the  preceding,  that  they  have  been  conventionally 
called  ifoiiM  amphorw.  The  body  is  larger  tlian  that  of  the 
Etruscan  or  DionysiRc  amphors ;  the  handles  are  not  reeded  but 
flat  ribands;  the  whole  vase,  except  the  subject  painted  on  it,  is 
black,  and  has  generally  but  few  figures  at  each  side.  It  is 
often  provided  with  a  convex  cover  and  a  stud.'  Another 
variety  of  this  form,  with  twisted  handles,  is  produced  by 
rolling  np  the  paste.  Some  slight  variety  *  occurs  in  the  feet. 
This  hind  of  vase,  in  elegance  of  shape,  is  the  finest  production 
of  the  potter's  skill ;  while  the  exquisite  black  varnish  and 
high  finish  render  it  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  ancient  art. 
The  amphora,  called  Apdian  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  found  only  in  Apulia,  has  a  thick  and  overlapping  mouth 
like  an  inverted  cone.  The  neck  is  not  cylindrical,  but  slopes 
upon  the  shoulders,  and  the  body  is  more  egg-sbaped.*  Its 
style,  varnish,  and  abundance  of  white  colour,  are  all  peculiar  to 
the  latter  class  of  vases.  There  is  also  a  vase  of  elegant  shape, 
called  the  Candelabrum  Amphora,  with  cylindrical  body,  spiral 
handles,  tall  oeck,  and  narrow  lip  and  mouth,  which  is  always 
of  the   latest  stylo.     Some  of  these   vases — as,  for  example. 


'  Gerhard,    Berlins  A.   B., 
Anm.li,183l,p.231. 
'  lUfl.,  B.  348. 5,  6. 
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one  in  the  British  Museum — appeetr  from  haring  a  hole  at 
the  bottom,  to  have  been  used  as  a  decoration  on  the  top  of 
a  pilaster  or  column.  Its  complex  shape  seems  imitated  from 
metal-work.'  A  remarkably  fine  vase  of  this  shape  from  the 
Temple  collection  at  the  British  Museum  has  its  handles  and 
feet  ornamented  with  moulded  floral  ornaments.  It  was  fouud 
at  Ruvo.  Similar  to  this,  hut  of  a  still  later  style,  is  the  am- 
phora with  sieve-shaped  handles.  These  are  tall  and  angular, 
rising  above  the  mouth,  and  curved  upwards  at  the  bottom.  On 
each  handle  are  three  semicircular  studs.*  The  amphora,  wbeu 
complete,  had  a  eorer  of  the  same  material  as  the  vase,  eur- 
moiinted  by  a  stnd  or  button  with  which  to  raise  it.  An  am- 
phora in  the  Berlin  Museum  had  a  double  cover,  an  inner  one 
of  alabaster,  over  which  was  placed  another  of  terra-cotta.*  The 
j>elike  was  a  later  hind  of  amphora,  with  s  swellmg  base, 
two  rather  large  handles,  and  red  figures,  principally  of  the 
later  style,  or  that  called  Apulian.  It  is  rarely  found  with  black 
figures.     The  name,  however,  is  doubtful.* 

Next  in  order  are  the  vases  employed  for  drawing  liquids,  of 
which  there  are  some  varieties. 

The  hados,  or  cask,  a  name  given,  according  to  Kallimacbos, 
to  all  pottery,  was  used  at  banquets.  It  appears  also  to  have 
been  employed  as  a  tUiUa,  or  bucket,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
deep  semi-oval  vase  of  pale  varnish,  and  generally  with  figures 
of  8  late  style,  either  embossed  or  painted,  was  the  kados.'  It  is 
very  similar  to  certain  bronze  vessels  u  liieh  seem  also  to  have  been 
Jcad<yi  or  kadiahoi.  In  the  'Eirene'*  of  Aristophanes,  Trygaios 
persuades  a  helmet-seller  to  clap  two  handles  on  a  helmet  and 
convert  it  into  a  kados.'  The  hydrta,  or  water  vase,  is  known 
from  the  word  HTAPIA  inscribed  over  a  vase  of  this  shape,  on 
a  painted  vase,  which  Polyxene  has  let  fall  in  going  out  of  Troy 
to  draw  water  from  the  fountain.  It  certainly  appears  on  the 
heads  of  females  in  scenes  of  water-drawing.  The  ground  of  this 
vase  is  generally  black,  and  it  has  two  subjects^-one  on  the  shoul- 
der or  neck,  generally  called  the  frieze;  the  other,  the  picture 
OD  the  body  of  the  vase.'    These  vases  are  mostly  of  the  class 

<  Gerhard,    Bcrtini    A.   B.,   b.  350,  |  ]:i;  Thknch,  Qg,  12. 
No,  ]l.  *  Ibiil.,  i.  350,  No.  12.     i      '  ThieTa<:h,  Og.   12,  makes  Uiii  the 

■  Ibid.,  a.  680.  '  aiitlioii. 

*  Oerhatd,  Berl.  A.  B.,  s.  3*9,  No.  8.   \      ■  Ussing.   p.  13;    Gerlurd,    BerUni 

*  Cr.  Useing,  t.  c.  40 ;  Aiistopfa.,  Eocl.,  ;  Antikc  BiUwerke,  b.  350 ;  Paoofkn,  i, 
1003;  Athenama,  IT.  102,  rf.  |  11;  Aiinoli,  :831,  241 ;  Letronae,  p.  10, 

*  1268.     cr.  Ptmofka,  KccbcixliCzi,  ii.    54. 
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witli  black  figures — but  some  rare  examples  witli  red  figures 
have  been  fouml  fit  Vulci.  The  two  email  side  handles  are 
cylindrical;  the  larger  ones  are  liband-like 
or  moulded,  and  have  a  email  head  muuWed 
at  the  point  of  union.  The  kydria  was  em- 
ployed for  holding  water,  oil,  the  votes  of 
judges,  and  the  ashes  of  the  <Iead,  and  was 
often  made  of  bronze.  It  is  called  by  the 
Italians  vaao  a  tre  manicke.  Many  fine  paint- 
ings and  interesting  subjects  are  found  on 
vases  of  this  shape.  The  kalpia  was  essen- 
tially a  water  vase,  and  only  a  later  modifica- 
tion of  the  hydria ;  the  body  being  rounder, 
the  neck  shorter,  and  the  handles  cylindrical. 
It  was  generally  used  for  drawing  water,  but  unguents,  and  the 
lots  of  the  judges,  were  often  placed  in  it.'  This  form  of  vase 
is  principally  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  Southern  Italy,  while 
the  older  type,  or  hydria, 
comes  chiefly  from  Vulci. 
Kallimachos  alludes  to  vases 
of  this  shape  on  the  top  of 
the  Parthenon  ;  and  Pindar 
mentions  them  at  an  earlier 
period.' 

Of  otlier  vases  of  tliie 
(lass  (ire  the  following: — 
the  kroesos,  a  two-handled 
vase  for  drawing  water,  the 
shape  of  nhich  is  unknown:^ 
the  koihon,  also  of  unknown 
shape,  almost  seems  to  have 
been  a  I.acedsmonian  name 
for  a  military  cup  used  for 
drinking  water,  and  adapted 
by  its  recurved  mouth  to 
strain  off  the  mud.*  Some  have  conjectured  it  to  be  the  teacup- 
shaped  vase  with  horizontal  handles.     Probably  a  kind  of  cup 
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with  lips  recurved  inwards  answers  to  the  description  of  the  koth- 
on.  The  rhyton  is  well  known,  and  many  examples  occur.  The 
great  peculiarity  of  this  vase  was  that  , 
it  could  not  be  set  down  without  drink- 
ing the  conteuts.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  shapes :  first,  a  cyliudrical  cup 
terminating  iu  the  bead  of  an  animal, 
and  with  a  flat  .banded  handle,  the  lip 
slightly  expanding.  In  the  second  kind 
the  body  is  fluted,  longer,  and  more  horn-like,  and  terminates 
in  the  head  or  fore  part  of  an  animal,  which  is  pierced  so  ae  to  let 
a  jet  of  liquid  flow  out.  Tliese  vases  sometimes  have  a  small 
circular  handle  at  the  side,  to  suspend  them  to  the 
wall.  On  the  necks  are  subjects  of  little  im- 
portance, and  of  a  satiric  or  comic  nature,  in  red 
upon  a  black  ground,  and  of  the  later  style  of 
art ;  the  part  forming  the  animal's  liead  is  often  left 
plain  or  is  red.  Many  are  entirely  of  terra-cotta.  ' 
It  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  specimens,  - .,  — - 

that  they  terminate  in  horses,  goats,  Pegasoi,  panthers,  hounds, 
gryphons,  sows ;  heads  of  rams  and  goats,  mules,  dragons,  deer, 
tbe  horse,  the  ass,  the  cat,  and  the  wolf  Similar  ones,  called 
gryphons  or  grypes,  Pegasoi,  and  elepbanls,  ai-e  mentioned  in 
ancient  autliors.  When  not  in  actual  use,  they  were  placed  ou  a 
peculiar  stand  and  disposed  on  buffets,  as  appears  from  the  vases 
ibnnd  at  Bemay.  They  were  introduced  at  a  late  period  into 
the  ceramic  art,  and  are  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  metallic 
rhyta  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  They  are  first 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes :  and  it  appears  from  Polybios  that 
there  were  several  statues  of  Klino,  the  cnp-bearer  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  holding  a  rbyton  in  his  hand;  and  oneof  Arsinoe 
Zephyritis  holding  the  same  vase.  Only  one  maker  of  them, 
named  Didymos,  is  known.  A  remarkable  one  found  at  Vulci 
has  an  Etruscan  inscription  in  honour  of  PMunphluns,  or  liucuhus. 
An  attempt  lias  been  made  to  identify  the  representations  on  these 
vases  with  the  animals  in  whose  heads  they  terminate.* 

The  hesm  was  an  Egyptian  vase,  used  by  the  Alexandrians. 
It  is  described  as  broad  below  and  narrow  above.     Its  Gi-eek 


■  Uaaing,  pp.  55, 62 ;  Ttiiiorkfi,  Rech.,  ' 
32-60;  Gerbnnl.  Berl.  Aiit.  BlI<I.,  380: 
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sliape  is  not  knowD.  Certaia  email  vasee  are  supposed  to  bare 
been  of  the  description  called  hombylios,^  ao  called  from  the  cocoon 
shape  or  tbe  buzzing,  gurgling  soond  whicb  the  liquid  made  in 
dripping  out  of  the  mouth.  It  was  mentioned  by  Antisthenes  as 
narrow>necked  and  a  kind  of  Jeh/thoa.*  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  an  egg-sbaped  '  body 
and  short  neck  with  a  small  handle  just  enough 
for  a  strap.  Vases  of  this  kind'are  principally 
of  the  early  Greek  style,  with  brown  figures  on  a 
''  cream-coloured  ground.  The  ancient  Egyptian 
hesaa  with  tbe  moulded  head  or  figure  of  tbe  god  Bee  has  been 
already  described  amongst  the  Egyptian  pottery. 

The  lekythos,  or  cruet,  wae  used  for  holding  oil.  It  is  princi- 
pally recognised  by  its  tall  cylindrical  shape,  long  narrow  neck, 
deep  cup-shaped  depression,  and  flat  banded 
handle.  It  was  often  made  of  metal,  but  still 
more  frequently  of  terra-cotta.  It  commences 
with  tbe  old  period  of  vases  with  black  figures, 
and  terminates  with  the  beet  red  style  and  those 
with  white  grounds.  A  slight  difference  of  shape 
is  visible ;  for,  while  ou  the  older  vases  the 
shoulder  is  slightly  convex,  on  the  later  ones 
No  ii«^LekTtiio<.  ''  *"  flattened  and  the  neck  is  taller.  In  the 
oldest  style,  figures  are  often  placed  on  tiie 
shoulder  instead  of  other  ornaments.  They  principally  come 
from  Greece — especially  Athens  and  Sicily,  and  are  rarely  found 
in  the  tombs  of  Vulci.  They  seldom  exceed  a  foot  in  height.* 
The  earlier  lehylhoi  have  subjects  embracing 
some  of  the  myths  of  antiquity  depicted  in 
groups  of  many  figures,  while  but  few  figures 
occur  in  those  of  the  later  sort.  Lekythoi  were 
chiefly  used  for  holding  oil,  and  were  earned 
down  to  the  gymnasium  by  means  of  a  strap 
held  in  the  hand  to  which  a  strigil  was  at- 
tached. The  whole  apparatus  was  called  tet/itro- 
va.ut.-ap,.  lekythion.  A  lekythos  of  marble  appears  to 
have  been  sculptured  or  painted  upon  the  steles  of  men.     The 

■  UsBing,  pp.  62-63 ;  YnUi,  E.,Text-    Lclionne,51. 
TiD.  Antiq.,  p.  170.  ,'     •  Gfrb&rd,  Bcrl.  A&r.  B:id.,  s.  367 : 

'  Cf.U«,-ung,  pp.  63-64;  3,  Gerhard,    Panofka,  t.  93 ;  Uwmg,p.e7:  Letronne, 
Berl.  Ant.  BUd.,  a.  968,  No.  48.  p.   616;    Tbit^nch,    s.   40;    fifc.   7B-9; 

•  Panofkn,  T.  99 ;  Amiali.IKll.2Gl;     Ari-i>lJi.,  E«lri.,  906;  Bntrarh.  1224. 


peculiar  sepulclirol  chnracter  of  the  lekytlioi  found  at  AtbuDs 
has  been  already  mentioned.  The  oIpU  is  supposed  to  be  a  kind 
of  oinoekoe  or  wine  jug,  or  rather  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  oinoekoe  and  lekyikoa,  but  the  identification  of  it  seems  to  be 
very  doubtful.  It  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  leather  bottle  or 
metallic  rase  like  the  oitwchoe.^  It  was  used  for  holding  oil 
and  wine,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  oldest  authors,  Sappho' 
speaks  of  "  Hermes  holding  an  olpis  and  ministering  wine  to  the 
gode ;  "  and  Ion  of  Chios '  of  "  drawing  wine  in  olpes  from  mighty 
kraters."    Many  of  the  lekythoi  of  a  late  period,  espe-  - 

cially  those  found  in  Magna  Gnecia,  are  moulded  to  y  V 
represent  comic  or  satirical  subjects,  such  as  a  boy  f  1 
devoured  by  a  sea-monster,*  a  man  bitten  by  a  great  (I 
bird,*  pigmies  and  cranes,*  a  comic  Herakles  seated,'  i4„  ,bi,._ai,. 
a  personage  of  the  New  Comedy,*  a  Nubian  devoured  >«'"* 
by  6  crocodile,  and  Silenos  reposing  and  drinking  _ 
out  of  a  wine-skin, — ideas  derived  from  the  New 
Comedy,  and  consonant  with  the  decaying  spirit  of 
the  age,  no  longer  elevated  by  the  heroic  epos  or 
the  tragic  drama,  but  seeking  delight  in  the  gro- 
tesque, the  coarse,  and  the  ridiculous. 

The  alahadrot*  was  used  for  holding  unguents, 
oils,  cosmetics  and  paint,  and  was  a  kind  of  lekythos. 
Its  name  was  derived  from  the  material  of  which  it 
was  made,  namely  Oriental   alabaster;    and   some 
Egyptian  vases  of  this  shape  are  known,  bearing 
the  name  of  Pharaoh  Necho.    The  terra-cotta  vase  is    , 
known  from  its  resemblance  to  those  in  iiUbaster,  and   i 
from  its  constant  appearance  in  the  pictures,  on  vases 
Bud  other  ornaments.     Its  body  *"  is  an  elongated 
cone,  its  neck  short,  its  mouth  small,  and  lips  flat 
and  disk-shaped  ;  sometimes  it  has  a  foot,  and  also   ' 
two  little  projections  to  bold  it  without  slipping,  or 
to  hang  it  up  to  a  nail  with  a  cord.     These  vases  are  very  rarely 

'  Vtsiog,  p.  69 :  Schul  Theoorit.  JI.    Bcriolite  K.  Saclia.  Oesellgaliaft,  1852, 
156;  OtTUard,  BerL  Ant.  Bild.,  a.  365,    Feb.  a.  15-16. 
Noa.  35-36.  ■  Atlionieus,  X.,  425  d.        '  Usaiag,  pp.  70-71 ;    Herodot.  Hi., 

•  Ibid.,  495  h.  20  ;  Arialnph.,  Ach.,  1053  ;  CaUimsdi., 

•  Gargiulo,  Race.  II.,  10.  '  Pull.,  15;  Cerfi,  13;  Plulnreh,  Timol. 

•  Ibid.,  10.  115;   Tlieocrit.,   xv.   114;  Cicero  apnd 

•  Atcli.  Am.,  1810,  p.  60.  I  Non.,545;  Martial,  li.  S9;  Pliny, N.H., 
'  BerliDR  Aiit.  Bild.,  N.  1961.  |  56-113. 
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Ant.   Cabin.,   pp.   16-196.      dec  Jaliii,    Xo.  4!t-r>0. 
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Ibund  in  gepulcliree;  some,  however,  occur  either  with  red  or 
black  figures,  and  oftpn  upon  a  eream-colouped  ground,  whilst 
others  are  of  the  Athenian  wliite  style.  Their  subjects  cliiefly 
relate  to  the  domestic  life  of  femaleo,  but  some  Bacchanalian  and 
other  subjects  cccur.  No  maker  of  them  is  known.  The  krater 
may  be  considered  the  wine-cooler,  in  which  the  aui-ients  mixed 
their  wine  with  snow  and  water.  It  ia  distinguished  from  the 
amphorem  by  its  larger  size,  its  wider  mouth,  its  serai-oval  body, 
and  its  two  handles  for  occasional  transport,  which 
were  small,  and  almost  vertical.  Kratereg  are 
chiefly  found  in  South  Italy,  and  are  always  deco- 
rated with  red  figures.  Of  the  earber  style  of  art 
are  the  so-called  holmoa,  and  the  supposed  IcelAe, 
or  krater  with  cohimnar  handles.  'J'he  vase  called 
-iiuiniuB.  oxubaphon,  with  red  figures,  is  a  very  prevalent 
variety  of  this  shape.'  It  is  rfoubtfal  whether 
the  amphoite  with  volute  or  medallion  handles  are  not  kraters. 
The  kifpokraterion,  or  stand  on  which  the  vase  was  placed, 
was  a  hollow  cylindrical  foot,  decorated  with  an  egg-and- 
tongue  moulding,  and  a  leeded  body,  which  raised  the  vase 
,  almost  to  the  height  of  four  feet. 
Several  kinds  of  k raters  are 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors, 
— as  the  Lesbian,  the  Theri- 
klean,  the  Lakonian,  and  Korin- 
thian.  Some  held  three  or  four 
gallons.  The  kraler  with  colum- 
nar handles  is  supposed,  on  no 
very  certain  grounds,  to  be  the 
kelebe.  The  shape  depicted  in 
the  accompanying  cut  is  the 
oldest,  having  arched  handles,  from  which  springs  a  banded 
liandle.  Sometimes  four  columnar  handles  are  substituted  for 
these.  Vases  of  this  sort  are  found  at  the  earliest  period,  having 
the  subjects  disposed  in  friezes  round  the  body.  In  the  few 
examples  known  with  blat^k  figures,  the  subject  is  arranged  in 
pictures.  At  a  later  time  the  subjects  are  red  upon  a  black 
ground,  Kiaters  appear  to  have  come  into  use  much  later 
than  the  so-called  oxybafha.  Although  some  consiiler  the  oiny- 
bajikon  a  kraler,  it  is  contested  whether  the  name  of  k^l^  or 

"!,-,  p.  84 ; 
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keMteion  can  be  properly  applied  to  the  latter  description  of 
vase.'  Passing  to  the  Apulian  kratera, — the  first  of  which  are 
the  BO-called  ozyha^ha,  which  are  bell-Bhaped,  and  have  two 
small  handles  at  the  side,  recurved  towards  the  body.     These 


vases  are  called  by  the  Italian   antiquaries   vati  a  eanvpana. 

There  is  some  difference  in  the  proportions,  those  of  the  earlier 

times  being  fuller  in 

the  body,  while    the 

later   ones    are   thin, 

and  have  an  expanding 

lip.*     The  correctness 

of  the  name  oxybapkon 

is  contested  by  many 

critics.' 

Some  other  kraieres 
of  this  tall  style  have 
been  improperly  called 
amphoreia  with  volute 
handles.  These  are 
large  vases  with  lung 
egg  -  shaped  bodies, 
wide  open  mouths,  and 
two  tall  handles  curl- 
ing over  the  lip  of  the 
vase,  and  terminating 
in  the  head  of  a  swan 

at     the     lower     extre-  no.  U«-Knler,  «lth  ™lol8  hundt™. 

mity.  These,  however, 

are  rather  the  kraters  of  the  later  Apulian  potteries.     They 

■  Usalng,  De  Nom.  Vbbs.,  pp.  SO-Si. 

'  Gerhard,  BerlLiiB  Ant.  Bi:dvir.,  «.  358.  No.  18. 

'  Uwing;,  p.  81 :  I«lioniit^,  1.  c. 
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reacli  to  a  great  size,  and  ai-e  decorated  with  namerotu  figures.^ 
Similar  to  tbeiu  are  Amphorets  with  Qorgon  handles.  This 
description  of  amphora,  wlii'ch  is  another  of  the  later  eorf,  only 
difierB  from  the  preceding  in  having  medallions  instead  of 
Tolates  at  the  top  of  the  handles,  the  ends  of  nhich  also  ter- 
minate in  Bwane'  necks.  Ttm  medallions  are  stamped  in  moulds. 
These  kratets  are  found  of  great  size,  principally  in  South  Italy, 
andaredecorated  with  numerous  figures' of  the  later  style  of  art. 
In  the  days  of  the  Boman  empire  they  were  made  of  marble. 

The  psylder,  or  as  it  was  also  called,  the  psygeat,^  or  the 
"  wine  cooler,"  was  used  for  cooling  wine.  In  glazed  ware, 
this  vase  is  of  the  greatest  rarity.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
Dionysiac  amphora,  with  a  doable  wall  and  an  orifice  projecting 
in  front,  through  which  snow  was  introduced,  and  a  smalt  one 
in  the  foot  of  the  vase,  by  which  it  was  withdrawn  when  melted. 
The  jMyiter  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  vases  of  antiquity; 
one  in  the  Britiib  Kuseum  has  the  part  between  the  walls  filled 
with  a  layer  of  chalk,  apparently  the  ancient  core.  The  subjects 
of  these  vases  are  always  in  black  upon  red  grounds,  like  the 
amphone,  to  which  they  belong.  Sometimes  they  have  only  a 
frieze  round  the  neck.  They  were  placed  on  tripods  when  used. 
The  dinos  was  made  of  terra-cotta,  and  was  lai^a  enough  to 
contain  wine  for  a  family.  It  appears  to  have  been  round,  with 
a  wide  mouth,  and  to  have  terminated  in  a  pointed  or  rounded 
foot,  like  the  most  ancient  shape  of  the  krater  used  for  enter- 
tainments.* Chytrai,  pots,  were  used  for  drawing  or  warming 
vi'ater,  boiling  ilesh,  and  various  domestic  purposes.  They  must 
have  been  of  some  size,  for  children  were  exposed  in  them ;  but 
nothing  is  known  of  their  shape,  except  that  they  had  two 
handles.  It  is  evident  that  they  could  not  have  been  of  glazed 
ware,  for  to  "paint  pots"  was  a  proverb  to  express  useless 
labour.^  The  thermanter  was  a  vase  used  for  warming  wine  or 
water ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  ever  made  of  clay,  as 
it  is  only  mentioned  as  a  brazen  vessel.'  Its  shape  is  unknown. 
The  ihermopotit  was  a  vase  also  used  for  warming  wine.  Its 
shape  is  unknown,  but  perhaps  it  resembled  a  cliafing-dish,  the 
warming  apparatus  being  placed  beneath.    Tlie  stands  of  the 


>  Qerhanl,  B.  A.  B.,  b.  319,  Ko.  9. 
'  Ibid,,  e.  350,  No.  10. 
•  UB«ing,  pp.  76-82. 
<  Uwing,  pp.  82-83 ;  Panof  ka,  Bedt. 
[.  15;  LetroDDU,  Joutd,  dee  Sav,,  6U. 
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lirsters,  or  large  wine-coolers,  were  called  hypokrateria  or  hy]fo- 
hraieridia}  They  were  very  different  in  shape,  according  to 
the  age  to  which  they  belonged.  At  the  time  of  the  style  called 
Egyptian,  they  were  tall  and  trumpet-shaped,  and  sometimes 
decorated  with  rows  of  figures  of  animals.  With  vases  of  the 
early  style  with  black  figures  they  are  seldom  if  ever  found ;  with 
those  with  red  figures,  they  are  sometimes  of  one  piece  with  the 
vase  itself,  and  are  ornamented  with  subjects.  With  the  later 
vases  of  the  Basilicatan  style,  they  are  of  iar  shorter  proportions, 
and  have  an  e^-aud-tongue  monlding  and  reeded  body,  the 
foot  of  the  hrcder  fitting  into  a  groove  or  rim  in  the  upper 
portion.  Certain  shallow  circular  pans  among  the  specimens  of 
Etruscan  red  ware,  appear  to  be  intended  for  the  same  use,  as 
large  jar-shaped  kraters  are  found  standing  in  them.  In  the 
black  ware  of  the  same  people,  certain  cups,  which  some  have 
called  the  hotkion,  are  supported  by  female  figures  standing  at 
their  sides,  sometimes  alternating  with  bands.  The  iripotu,  or 
tripod,  was  a  vase  with  three  fist  feet  at  the  sides,  and  a  cover, 
the  body  being  hemispherical.  It  appears  sometimes  to  have 
had  fire  placed  under  it,  apparently  for  warming  liquids.  The 
feet  and  cover  are  ornamented  with  snbjects.  It  is  found  only 
among  vases  of  the  ancient  style  with  brown  figures  upon  a 
yellow  ground,  and  black  figures  upon  a  red  ground.' 

The  word  Iwl'mos,  which  signifies  '  a  mortar,'  and  was  applied 
to  vases,  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  certain  large  hemi- 
spherical vessel  with  a  flat  or  pointed  foot,  which  was  often 
fixed  into  a  trumpet-shaped  stand,  by  which  it  was  supported. 
These  vases  belong  to  the  ancient  hieratic  style,  or  that  called 
Egyptian ;  and  both  the  kind  with  black  figures,  and  that  in  the 
strong  red  style,  have  rows  of  figures  round  the  body.  The 
shape  shows  that  it  was  a  vase  from  which  wine  was  drawn  like 
the  kraters.  The  name  of  deinos.  or  skaphe,  has  also  been  con- 
sidered applicable  to  vases  of  this  shape,^  They  resemble  the 
lebet,  or  caldron.  The  chyiropous,  pot-foot,  or  trivet,  was  an 
instrument  by  which  the  pot  was  kept  upon  the  fire.  Possibly, 
some  of  the  old  Athenian  vase-stands  are  this  u^eM  instrument.^ 


■  UsBiDg,  1.  c.  pp.  02,  03;  Gerhard,  •  No.  26Ci>. 
Ult.  Bio.,  No.  2G ;  BerllnB  Anl.  BUdw.,  1      •  Gerl.ftrd,   B.  A.  B..  a  ,0,   N".  2(1 ; 
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The  lasation  was  apparently  a  kind  of  pot,'  its  shape  and  size 
are  not  known.  It  was  possibly  made  of  metal.  The  ehouB 
appears  to  liave  been  always  made  of  clay.^  It  was  a  measare 
of  liquid  capacity,  sometimes  holding  as  much  as  the  Latin 
congius,'  and  may  be  considered  as  the  "bottle"  of  Athens.  It 
was  chiefly  used  for  holding  wine,*  but  its  shape  is  unknown, 
some  supposing  that  it  had  two,  and  others,  that  it  had  only 
one  handle.*  The  oinotAoe  corresponded  with  the  modem 
decanter,  or  claret  bottle.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
shape,  but  their  general'  type  is  that  of  a  jog,  the  mouth  being 
either  round,  or  with  a  trefoil  in  imitation  of  an  ivy  leaf.  This 
firet  type,  which  appears  to  have  been  con- 
temporaneous with  the  amphorte  with  banded 
handles,  has  a  short  neck  and  banded  handle 
rising  over  the  lip.  The  subject  is  generally 
arranged  in  a  square  picture  in  front;  bnt 
sometimes  the  ground,  especially  in  the  cream- 
coloured  vases,  runs  all  round  the  body.  At  a 
later  period,  and  in  the  Nolan  ware,  the  body 
becomes  more  egg-shaped  and  slender,  and  the 
handle  taller,  so  that  this  series  presents  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  shape.  An- 
other variety  of  flgnre,  which  is  also  of  the  best 
period  of  the  art,  has  a  truncated  base,  with  a 
mere  moulding  or  bead,  instead  of  a  foot.  The 
shape  of  these  vases  is  well  known  from  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon  and  other  representa- 
tions of  libations  and  sacrifices,  in  which  they 
were  always  used  with  the  phialai,  or  patene, 
and  the  tktftniaieria,  or  tall  censers ;  they  were 
dipped  into  the  kraters,^  and  the  wine  was 
carried  round  to  the  guests  by  a  youth  called 
the  oinoehooa.  It  was  a  law  of  the  banquet  never  to  place 
the  oinoehoe  upon  the  krater,  as  it  was  considered  a  bad  omen, 
and  a  sign  that  the  feast  was  ended.^    Oinochoai  wera  also 
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employed  in  religious  rites;  whenoe  Thiicydides,'  speaking  of 
the  anathemata  which  the  Egeeteaos  showed  to  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  in  the  teniple  of  Aphrodite  atEryx.  savs  that  they 
displayed  phialai,  oinockoai,  and  thymiaieria,  all  made  of  silver ; 
and  iu  Athenaeiis,'  mention  u  made  of  the  nao» 
of  the  people  of  Metapontum,  in  whifih  were 
132  silyer  phialai,  2  silver  oinockoai,  and  a 
golden  oino^oe.  They  are  often  seen  in  the 
hands  of  figures  depicted  on  the  vases  as  making  ^ 
libations.'  Another  jug  was  the  prochoos,  witli 
an  oval  body,  tell  neck,  and  round  mouth,  but 
without  a  handle.  It  was  used  for  carrying  water 
for  washing  the  hands,  for  which  purpose  the 
water  was  poured  over  them.  "A  maidservant 
bearing  water  for  washing,  poured  it  out  of  a  ('•■"•"■-AiTWie^ 
beautiful  golden  prochoos,"  says  Homer ;  *  and 
Iria  descending  to  Hades  for  the  waters  of  the 
Styx,  takes  a  prochoos  to  draw  it.*  It  also  held 
snow,*  and  wine.  Hence  we  read  in  the  Odyssey, 
"  He  laid  his  right  band  upon  the  oinochoos,  and 
the  prochoos  fell  rattling  on  the  ground."'  It 
was  also  used  for  holding  oil,"  and  libations  to  the  ' 
dead  were  poured  out  of  it.*  Gerhard  recognises 
the  prochoos  in  the  furm  depicted  in  the  cut 
No.  ]  57.  He  also  supposes  the  small  oinochoe,  with 
a  bill-shaped  spout  and  cylindrical  body,  to  be  the 
Apulian  proekoos ;  but  it  is  probably  rather  the 
6ptc&y«is.  The  epickysia  was  a  metal  vase  for  [ 
pouring  liquids,  probably  so  called  from  its  \ 
spout,'"  used  for  holding  oil  and  wine  at  enter- 
tainments." The  following  vases  were  for  drawing  No.in.— 
liquids.  The  arytaina,  shaped  like  a  ladle,  and  '**'lJ^^^" 
used  in  baths  for  drawing  oil,  and  distributing 
to  the  bathers,  or  for  putting  it  into  lamps.    It  was  generally 
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made  of  brass.'  The  ari/ballo8  was  a  vase  always  described  as 
like  a  purse.  This  name  has  been  attributed  to  a  vase  re- 
sembling a  ball,  with  a  short  neck,  globular  body,  and  small 
handle,  jnst  auiBcient  for  a  throng  to  carry  it  with,  called  by 
the  Italians  vato  a  palla.  It  is  chiefly  found  among  vases 
of  the  earliest  style,  aud  was  carried  with  the  strigil  to  the 
bath.  In  the  later  style  the  form  was  more  elongated,  and  a 
base  or  foot  was  added.' 

Small  lekytkoi,  or  aryhalhi,  of  varions  forms,  are  found ;  for 
at  all  times  the  potter  has  manufactured  these  pieces  as  the 
curiosities  of  his  art.  'i'hose  found  at  Vulci  are  shaped  like 
the  bast  of  the  archaic  Dionysos,  heads  of  Satyrs  and  Silenoi, 
armed  heads,  human-headed  birds,  sirens ;  the  stag  or  deer,  the 
emblem  of  Artemis ;  the  hare  and  rabbit,  sacred  to  Venos  and 
Apollo;  the  head  of  an  eagle,  and  pigeons.  They  are  all  of 
small  dimensions,  and  appear  to  have  been  used  for  the  toilet.* 
The  aryiiichoa  was  a  vase  used  for  drawing  wine  out  of  the 
kratem.*  Considerable  doubt  prevails  respecting  the  meaning 
of  the  passages  in  which  its  name  occurs.*  It  was  also  used  for 
holding  the  judges*  votes.  It  was  called  ephebos,  "or  youth,'' 
from  the  boy  who  carried  it  round.*  Tlie  aryter,  a  vase  for 
drawing  liquids,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus.'  The  arysieU,* 
aryter,*  arytane,*'  and  arygtria,  were  also  vases  used  for  drawing 
liquids.  The  oinerytit  was  a  kind  of  cup  used  for  drawing 
wine.''  The  etnerysU,  a  vase  for  serving  up  pulse,'*  and  the 
xont^ryna,  a  kind  of  vase  used  for  ladling  out  sauce  or  soup,'^ 
are  mentioued,  but  their  shapes  are  unknown.  The  kotyle,  or 
Ttotylo8,^*  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  deep  cup,  used  for  drawing 
wine.  It  was  also  a  tbeasure  of  liquid  capacity,  equal  to  a 
hemina,  or  fourth  of  a  sextarius.  In  Homer,  meudicants  be^ 
for  bread  and  a  kotyle  or  cup  of  water;"  and  Andromache, 
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describing  a  crowd  of  childreo  approftching  her  lather's  frienda, 
Bays,  "  Some  one  of  those  pitying  hold  a  cnp  awhile,  wetting 
their  lips,  but  not  moistening  their  palates."'  So  the  old  Greek 
proverb :  "  There's  many  &  slip  'twiit  kotyle  and  lip." '  Honey 
was  saspeaded  in  it  in  the  festive  boughs  before  the  gate : 
*'  £iresione  bears  iigs  and  new  bread,  and  honey  in  a  kotyle."' 

The  kotifUm,  which  name  was  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
cup,  was  in  use  among  the  people  of  Sikyon  and  Tarentum,  the 
Aitolians,  some  of  the  Ionian  tribes,*  and  the  LakedaimoniaDS, — 
of  all  cups  the  most  beautiful  and  best  for  drinking,  as  Erato- 
sthenes calls  it.'  It  was  made  of  the  clay  of  Mount  Kolias, 
Apollodoros  describes  it  as  a  deep  and  lofty  cup ;  and  Diotloros 
speaks  of  it  as  resembling  a  deep  lavacrura,  and  as  having  one 
handle.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was  a  kind  of  deep  two- 
handled  cup,*  which  notion,  though  rejected  by  some  criticB,  is 
rather  strengthened  by  the  shape  of  the  Jimiiko- 
t^lion,a8  depicted  in  the  annexed  cut  A  vase  of 
this  description,  of  clay,  shaped  like  a  skyphos, 
covered  with  a  black  glaze  or  varnish,  and  bear- 
ing the  inscription  HEMIKOTTAION,  was  dis- 
covered at  Corfu  (Corcyra).  The  ancient  hott/lia- 
ko»,  or  diminotive  hotyloa,  was  a  small  vase,  either  ho.  ia.-saijVAat. 
with  or  without  handles.'  Some  of  the  smaller 
children's  vases  were  probably  of  this  form.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  hoiylukot  was  a  vase  of  the  shape  of  a  lekythos, 
generally  decorated  with  painting  in  the  old  or  Egyptian  style. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  certain  vases,  sometimes  of  glazed 
ware,  are  of  the  description  called  Tcernot.  In  the  mysteries, 
several  small  vases,  or  hotylUhoi,"  containing  various  scraps  of 
food,  after  being  bound  together  with  wool,  were  tied  round  a 
larger  vase,  and  then  carried  about.  This  type  is  recognised 
by  some  writers  in  certain  groups  of  small  cups,  ranged  in  a 
single  or  double  circle.  These  vases,  as  in  an  example  already 
cited,  are  principally  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  Athena  and 
Milo,  and  Kypros,  among  the  unglazed  painted  terra-cotta  vases 
of  the  earliest  style.    They  are  rudely  modelled  with  the  hand, 
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aod  attached  by  bantk  of  terra-cotta  to  a  bollow  cylinder  in  the 
centre.  Some  vases  of  this  shape  occur  amongst  those  of 
the  later  style,  and-are  attached  to  a  hollow  circular  pipe,  or 
crown  of  terra-cottn,  on  which  tliey  stand.  Id  this  cose  they 
sometimes  have  covers, 
and  ere  decorated  with  or- 
naments in  white ;  others 
consider  these  vases  to  be 
h^lod.  Kyafftot,  which 
means  "  the  ladle,"  was  a 
name  applied  to  the  small 
vase,  by  which  the  on- 
mixed  wine  was  taken  out 
of  the  krat«rs,  and  pat 
into  the  caps  of  tiiegu^s, 
water  being  added  from 
a  jug.  Many  kycUhoi  of 
bronze  exist  in  diSereiit 
collections.*  Anopencnp, 
sometimes  having  a  ttdl 
stem  or  foot,  and  with  a 
No,  iM.-Kj.ti™.  jijjjg^  narrow,  ear-shaped 

handle,  well  adapted  for 
dipping  the  cnp  into  the  trater,  but  not  for  holding  it  in  the 
hand  to  drink,  is  supposed  to  he  this  vasa  The  tbllowing  vasea 
were  also  nsed  for  liquids :  the  louterion, 
for  water  for  the  bath,  was  generally  made 
of  marble  or  alabaster,'  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  was  ever  manufactured  of  clay ; 
tiie  amminthoa,  a  large  vase,  also  used  in 
baths  ;^  the  pueloe,  or  bin,  which  was  in 
fact  the  bath  tub,*  appears  also  to  have 
been  made  of  pottery  for  the  reception  of 
the  ashes  or  body  of  the  dead,  and  deco- 
rated with  painted,  both  of  the  earliest 
archaic  or  Phoenician  and  later  style ;  the 
tkaphe,  a  vase  nsed  in  the  kitchen  for  washing  culinary  utensils, 

'  Vmng,  p.  Ill;   Gerl.fird,  BerlinB  1      •  Usaing,    p.   115;    Odjea.,  it    48- 
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and  also  employed  aa  b  foot  bath,'  appears  to  have  been  generally 
made  of  wood  or  brass;'  the  tkapheion  or  tkaj^ion,  a  hemi- 
spherical vase,  for  holding  or  drawing  wat«r,  the  shape  of  which 
IB  not  identified.^  It  seems  to  have  been  aleo  a  drinhing-Tessel,* 
for  Phylarchos,  in  describing  the  mode  of  liring  of  Eleomenes, 
the  S[Hirtan  king,  says  that  he  had  a  silver  skaphion,  holding 
two  hotylai}  The  exaleipiron  was  a  vase,  like  a  phiale  or 
saucer,*  for  holding  ointment.  The  lekaae  is  recognised  in  a 
deep  two-handled  vase,  provided  with  a  cover  resembling  an 
inverted  cup.  It  was  used  for  washing  the  feet,  and  for  holding 
onps,  clothes,  pitch,  and-  for  other  coarse  work ; '  as  a  basin  to 
vomit  in  ; '  and  likewise  in  the  Sicilian  game  of  kottabos.'  It 
was  also  employed  for  that  kind  of  divination  called  lekano- 
manteia,  or  "  dish-divination."  In  the  romantic  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  written  by  the  paeudo-Kallisthenes,  a  long  account 
is  given  how  the  fabled  sorcerer,  the  Egyptian  Nectanebo, 
employed  this  vessel  in  magic  arts,  and  after  placing  in  it  small 
waxen  figures  of  men  and  ships,  plunged  it  into  the  sea,  and  so 
destroyed  his  enemies.  He  constantly  used  it  for  the  purpose 
of  inveigling  Oljrmpias.  Julias  Valens,  who  wrote  in  Latin 
a  simibr  apocryphal  life  of  Alexander,  calls  the  vessel  a  basin 
or  pelvis.  This  magical  use  of  the  vase  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
work  called  Philosophoumena,  erroneously  attributed  to  Origen. 
The  lekania,  or  smaller  lekane,  made  of  terra-cotta,  was  pro- 
bably of  the  shape  like  the  preceding.  In  it  the  father  of  the 
bride  sent,  along  with  her,  presents  to  his  son-in-law,  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage.  According  to  Photios,  lekanidet  were  earthen 
vessels,  very  much  resembling  a  krater,  which,  he  continues,  the 
women  now  call  "  foodholders.""  The  lekanukos  and  Ukanion 
were  small  h^nideB.^^  The  podanipter  was  a  basin  for  washing 
the  feet  in.'^    Possibly  this  vase  may  be  identified  with  the  fiat, 
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thick,  circular  basins  fouDd  in  the  Etruscan  tomhs.  It  was 
generally  of  bronze.  The  cheironipfron,  eheironipt,  and  cher- 
niixm,  were  wasb-hand  basins,  bat  their  shape  is  unknown.' 

The  vase  called  holkaion  was  a  kind  of  bowl  for  washing  cups. 
It  also  appears  to  have  been  used  for  the  table  and  the  bath. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  small  kraier,  with  figures 
and  supports;*  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  satisfactorily 
proved.  The  perirrhanterion,  or  sprinkler,  was  a  vase  which 
held  the  lustral  water  in  the  temples,  and  which,  in  the  earliest 
times,  was  made  of  earthenware.  It  may  probably  lie  recog- 
nised on  certain  jugs  of  the  kind  of  oinochoai,  or  olpai,  with 
tubulai'  spouts  which  will  not  discharge  their  contents  except 
by  sprinkling  when  shaken,  the  water  refusing  to  flow  from,  and 
only  comiug  out  of  them  when  agitated  violently.  The  list  is 
closed  by  the  ardanion,  or  ardalion,  the  lower  part  of  which 
vase,  after  it  had  been  broken,  was  placed  as  an  emblem  before 
a  house  in  which  a  death  had  occurred. 

The  productions  of  the  potter  never  perhaps  attained  greater 
excellence  as  to  form  than  in  drinking-cups,  many  of  which  are 
of  unrivalled  shape.  If  any  extant  specimens  of  fictile  ware 
represent  tlie  shapes  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  in  the  true 
poetic  spirit  always  speaks  of  cups  as  made  of  the  piecioiis 
metals,  Uiey  must  be  looked  for  in  the  primitive  vases  of  Melos 
and  Athens.  The  great  cup  described  by  Homer  bears,  how- 
ever, more  resemblance  to  some  of  the  specimens  of  the  Etruriaa 
black  ware.^  "  The  great  cup,  ornamented  with  golden  studs, 
was  produced,  which  the  old  man  had  brought  from  home.  It 
had  four  handles,  and  two  golden  doves  were  placed  on  each ; 
and  it  had  two  st«ms.  When  full,  anyone  else  could  hardly 
lift  it  from  the  table ;  but  old  Nestor  lilted  it  with  ease,"  ITie 
cups  mentioned  by  Homer  are  the  d&pae ;  the  aleiaon*  a  cap 
with  two  handles ;  the  hissyhton^  so  called  from  its  being  made 
of  ivy  wood,  or  from  its  being  ornamented  with  carvings  repre- 
senting the  foliage  of  ivy;  the  kypellon^  or  later  kywAnon^ 
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which,  among  the  KretanB  and  Kyprians,  had  either  two  or 
four  hondleB;  and  the  amphihfpellon,  having  tno  Imndles, 
one  at  each  side.  The  h/rrAion  was  a  kind  of  cup,  stated 
by  some  authors  to  resemlile  a  boat.  Ko  vase  of  such  a  shape 
is  known  to  exist,  unless  it  be  the  rhyton  in  the  British 
Museum,  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  the  prow  of  a  vessel,  with 
a  female  seated  on  it ;  or  a  long  boat-shaped  vessel  with  a 
spont, discovered  at  Vulci,  on  which  is  inscrihed  "Drink,  do  not 
lay  me  down."'  This  kind  of  vase  was  in  common  use  among 
the  Athenians.  The  name  for  cups  in  general  was  akypHos ; 
and  they  were  called,  from  the  itlaces  of  their  manufacture, 
Boiotian,  Rbodian,  Syracusan,  and  Herakleotan,'  or  Theriklean 
from  their  maker  Therikles.  The  Athenians  had  seventy-two 
kinds  of  cups,  and  the  Arcadian  Pythetis,  who  was  a  collector, 
bad  inscribed  on  Iiis  tomb  that  he  possessed  more  than  any  man. 
It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  no  very  distinct  idea  of  their 
shape  is  conveyed  by  ancient  writers.  Simonides,  indeed,  men- 
tions that  they  had  handles ;  and  the  Herakleotan  sktQihoa  had 
its  handle  ornamented  with  the  Heraklean  knot.^  Some  vases 
of  the  latest  period  of  the  art,  with  reeded  bodies,  sides  orna- 
mented with  white  ivy  wreaths,  and  bandies  of  two  twigs  or 
pieces  interlaced  in  a  knot,  more  resembling  the  Icantharoa,  are 
probably  the  Serdkleoicm  akypkoi,  A  kind  of  wide  cup  with 
two  handles  is  supposed  to  be  the  skyphos.  These  cops,  which 
are  found  at  Nola,*  are  of  the  later  style,  and  ornamented  with 
red  figures,  principally  of  a  Bacchanalian  character.  Very  often, 
however,  they  are  entirely  plain,  being  merely  covered  with 
black  varnish.  Another  kind  was  the  Panathenaic  aki/pkos, 
supposed  to  be  a  cup  with  two  handles,  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  preceding,  but  having  one  handle  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  cup's  axis.  Their  usual  decoration  is  an  owl,  placed 
between  two  olive  branches.  This  vase  is  supposed,  from  the 
shape  of  its  handles,  to  have  been  the  onyckioa.  The  ooakyphion, 
or  egg-shaped  cup,  was  without  a  foot,'  and  was,  perhnps,  the 
same  as  the  vase  called  mastos,  which  had  two  handles,  like 
the  Panathenaic  ikyphos,  and  was  often  decorated  externally 
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With  black  figures  upon  a  red  ground.  It  often  tenniDates  like 
»a  areola,  or  nipple,  with  an  oval  band  round  it.  These  ca|tB 
are  very  rare,  and  are  omamented  with  Bacchanalian  subjects. 
They  are  tlitn  and  well  tamed, 
and  altogether  very  elegant 
productions.  They  chie6y  come 
from  Vulci.  The  bromias  was 
a  long  kind  of  skyphos.^  The 
kantharoB  was  a  kind  of  cup, 
probably  so  called  from  its  re- 
sembling a  beetle.  It  was  the 
cup  spei'ially  used  by  Diony- 
sos,^  and  was  generally  made  of  eartlienware,  although  some- 
times of  metal.  It  ajipears  from  the  various  monuments  of 
Dionysos  to  have  been  a  kind  of  goblet,  on  a  tall  stem,  with 
two  very  long  ears.  In  some  of  the  older  speoimens  of  Etrustan 
black  ware  it  has  no  stem.^  Vases  of  this  kind  are  seldom  deco- 
rated with  paintings,  which,  when  they  do  appear,  consist  of  red 
figures  upon  a  black  ground.  A 
few  are  also  found  among  the 
vases  of  the  latest  style  of  the 
Basilicata,  especially  those  pro- 
duced from  moulds.  With  them 
has  been  classed  a  goblet-ehaped 
vase  without  handles.  In  the 
picture  of  the  battle  of  the  Ken^ 
taurs  and  Lapiths,  painted  by 
Hippeus,  he  represented  them 
drinking  out  of  terra-cotta  kan- 
tharoi.*  The  karchesion  was  a 
kind  of  two-handled  cnp,  the 
shape  of  which  is  not  very  intelligible  from  the  descriptions  of 
it  giveu  by  the  early  poets,  Pherokydes,  Sappho,  and  others.* 
As,  however,  it  was  the  sort  of  cup  held  by  Dionysos  and  his 
"  wassail  rout "  in  the  Pageant  of  Ptolemy  Piiiladelphus,'  it 
was  probably  a  kind  of  kanlharos.     Gerhard '  and  Panofka 
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reeognise  it  in  a  very  elegant  cnp,  with  lar^  eap-ahaped  handles, 
short  stem,  and  wide  mouth,  and  ornamented  with  red  figures, 
relating  to  Dionysoa.  This  sort  of  cup  ia  cluefly  found  among 
the  later  remaina  of  Southern  Italy ;  hut  it  is  probahle  that 
many  of  the  vaHes  called  kaniharoi  are  harehemt.  Of  all  the 
cups  the  most  celebrated  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  hylix,  so  called  from  , 
its  being  turned  on  the  lathe.  It 
was  a  flat,  shallow,  and  extremely 
wide  saucer,  uith  tno  side  handles, 
and  a  tall  stem  or  foot,  and  was 
decorated  with  red  figures  of  the 
finest  style,  both  on  the  exterior 
and  interior.  Those  of  the  earliest  period  are  distinguished  by 
their  deeper  bowl  and  taller  stem,  while  the  howl  of  those  of 
a  later  period,  with  black  figures,  is  unprovided  with  a  foot. 
Others,  ornamented  with  paintings  of  the  strong  and  fine  style 
have  a  shallow  howl,  recurved  handles,  rising  rather  higher  thau 
the  lip,  and  a  stem  not  so  i 
high  as  the  earlier  kylikes. 
Their  shape  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  those  handed 
down  from  antiquity.  At 
the  Basilicatan  period  these 
vases  resemble  large  flat  baskets  with  handles,  like  the  krater. 
Kyliktt  of  this  style,  which  approach  the  bowl  shape,  are  very 
rare,  and  have  subjects  only  inside.  These  vessels  hold  about 
a  pint,  or  even  from  four  to  seven  heminai,  and  were  probably 
passed  round  from  guest  to  guesi  In  banqueting  scenes  de- 
picted upon  them,  they  are 
often  represented  as  being  x>5^ 
twirled  round  upon  the  finger,  ^~* 
in  the  supposed  Sicilian  game 

ofkottahos.*  Athens  was  cele-  No.  no.— lanKjirt 

brated  for  its  cups,'  made  of 

clay  from  the  promontory  of  Mount  Eolias ;   but  the  Lacedee- 
monian,^  Teian,*  Chian,*  and  Argive '  cups  were  also  esteemed. 
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These  cups,  when  not  in  use,  were  hung  up  by  oDe  of  their  liandles 
on  a  peg,  and  hence  Hermippiis  singe,  "  high  on  its  peg  the  Cliian 
cnp  is  hung ;"  a  good  example  of  which  cnstom  will  be  found 
represented  on  the  Fi<roroni  cista}  The  TheriJdeioB  was  a  kind 
of  cup  invented  by  Theiiklep,  a  Korinthian  potter,  the  con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes.'  The  "  Therihleans,"  as  they  were 
named,  were,  however,  soon  in  vogue  at  Athens,  where  the  best 
were  manufactured,  and  are  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  tlie 
middle  and  the  new  comedy.  They  were  all  clay,  and  held 
three  heminai.  Thus  Euboulos  exclaims  in  comic  bombast, 
"  Lately  the  bravest  of  the  Therikleans,  foaming  o'er,  like  a 
hotboR  handled,  rattling  like  s  ballot-box,  black,  well  circled, 
sharp  stemmed,  gleaming,  reflecting,  well  cooled  with  snow,  its 
head  bristling  with  ivy,  calling  upon  Jupiter  th©  Saviour,  I 
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Iiave  quaffed."  It  is  probable  that  these  were  the  TcylHtes  with 
deep  bodies.  They  were  often  successfully  imitated  in  fine 
wood  or  glass,  and  gilded.'  Along  with  the  "  Therikleans " 
may  be  cited  other  cups,  such  as  the  hedypotia,  a  cup  of  a  very 
cheap  kind,  manufactured  by  the  Gbodians  to  compete  with 
the  Athenian  "Therikleans,"*  and  which  drove  them  out  of 
the  market,  being  nobler,  with  better  contours,  lighter,  and  the 
Bhodiaka,  Bhodiakai,  Bhodiad^s,  or  "  Rhodians,"  which  were 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  hedypotides.  Their  shape  does  not 
appear  to  be  well  known.'  The  Anti^onia,  a  kind  of  cup,  so 
called  from  King  Antigoiioj",  seems  to  have  ended  in  a  point, 

'  BroiiilBted,  Den  FiooroniJtc  Cista,  .  niBat,  li.  472,  5 ;  478. » ;  Photins,  voce, 
folio,  Kjobeiihavn,  1B31.  [      '  Athenreus,  xi.  464,  c,  409,  l>. 

»  Athen.,  i.  470,  f,  *72,d,t;  Bentlej  •  Pollux,  Ti.  96;  UeB^cbiiu,  voce; 
on  Pliftlaria,  i.  173.  Athrnnux,  496,  f. 

'  Bacbh,  c  i.  p.  IDJ :  Inwr.  13i>:  Atlic- 
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bnt  it  is  ancertain  wliether  it  was  ever  made  of  earthenware.' 
Tbe  Seleukit  was  named  after  King  Seleukos.  Its  shape  lias 
been  recc^niEed  in  some  of  tbe  paintings  at  Fompeii.  It 
appears  to  have  had  four  handles,^  like  a  mether. 

Of  the  same  species  as  the  kylix,  but  almost  limited  to  re- 
ligions ofiSces,  was  the  phiale,  the  patera  or  saucer,  a  shallow, 
circular  vessel,  so  like  tbe  round  Argolic  bnckler,  that  Aristotle 
calls  it  the  shield  of  Ares,^  and  vice  vena,  Antiphanes*  calls 
a  phiale  "  the  shield  of  Ares."  It  rarely  had  bandies,'  and  was 
chiefly  used  for  libations,  being  seldom,  if  ever,  employed  at 
entertainments.*  It  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  tlie  few  which  have 
been  discovered  belong  to  the  later  style  of  art,  and  to  the 
class  of  moulded  vases.  Its  want  of  bandies  was  supplied  by  a 
boss,  called  the  omphalos,  in  the  centre  of  the  cap,  baring 
a  hollow  beneath  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  the  thumb  or 
finger  to  hold  it  steady.'  from  which  circumstance  phialai  were 
also  called  omphalotot,  "  bossy ;"  or  mesomphcdoi,  "  having 
omphnloi  in  the  middle." '  Id  metallic  work  this  umbo,  or 
boss,  appears  to  have  been  often  ornamented  with  the  head 
of  the  Gtorgon.  Such  bosses  were  called  "  balanomphaloi,"  or 
glandular  omphaloi,  an  example  of  vbich  has  been  found. 
Another  variety  of  this  shape  was  the  phiale  lepade,  respecting 
which  all  that  can  be  determined  is,  that  it  was  larger  than 
the  phiale?  It  has  been  recognised  in  the  large  kylix-like 
vessel  of  Basilicatan  style,  ornamented  with  studs  at  the  sides. 
The  akalos  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  phiale  omphaloios, 
or  "  bossy  saucer."  "  Some  one,"  says  Antiphaiies,  "  has  raised 
the  akatoB  of  Jupiter  the  Saviour  I "  "  Tlie  irieree,  that  is  the 
"  triremis,"  or  "  first  rate,"  was  a  large  phiale}'-  Tlie  pkthoia 
was  a  broad,  bossy  phtale,  or  saucer,''  but  it  is  not  crrtainly 
known  whether  it  was  made  of  fictile  ware.  The  petachnon,  or 
"  stretcher,"  was  a  wide-spreading  cup,  resembling  neitber  a 
phiale  nor  a  tryhUon}^    The  lahronia  was  a  Peraian  cup,  pro- 


■  Atbonniu,  497,  f:  Pollux,  vi.  95;  [485,  a;  Clempnt.  PicJa^.  ii.  D;  Alhea., 
gcbol.  Clement.  Ptedag ,  ii.  8.  iv.  131,  o :  PoUm,  vi.  95 :  Polliu,  x.  75 ; 

'  Atheiueus,  p.  488,  d,  f ;  Uraing,  pp.  |  Heaychias,  voce ;  Piiaufka,  Becli.,  iv. 
145,  148.  '  Hlietor,  HI  i  and  11.     j  36 ;  Gerhard,  B.  A,  B. 

•  Alhen.,  I.  43»,  c  ;  488,f,591,f,  '•  Alhen.,  xv.6a2,  f ;  Panofks,  iii,  30. 

•  Heejchiua,  inpiScTor.  \      "  AtlieunuE,  x\.  497,  b,  500,  e. 

•  Bekker,  Chariclea,  tub.  3, 1,  2.  1      "  Athen.,  49(1,  502,  b;  BSckh,  Corp. 
'  Athen.,  502,  a,  b,  501,  f.  Inscr.,  No.  116. 

•  ThicMcb,  B.  30.  I      »  Ibid. ;    Rknofka,  iv.  SI,    iv.   *1 ; 

•  Uliiing,  pp.  152,  153 ;  Athenreui,  p.    Atlien.,  iii.  125,  f. 
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baUy  introduced  into  Greece  after  the  conqneat  of  Asia  by 
Alexander,  and  was  made  of  gold  inlaid  with  gema.*  Gvalas 
was  the  Doric  name  of  a  cup.^  With  these  caps  may  be  classed 
the  heras,  or  "horn,"  so  called  from  its  imitatiDg  a  natural 
iiom.^  It  was  sometimes,  though  rarely,  made  of  terra-cotta. 
Some  examples,  together  with  a  notice  of  it,  will  be  found 
under  the  word  rhyion.  The  body  was  reeded,  and  the  horn 
terminated  in  a  lion's  head,  with  a  small  aperture  for  the  liquid 
to  flow  through.  The  upper  part  was  decorated  with  a  subject 
in  bas-relief,  and  at  the  side  was  a  small  circular  handle,  by 
which  to  bang  it  on-  a  peg.  It  was  sometimes  supported  by  a 
collar  or  anklet,  caUei  periskelis. 

The  next  class  of  vases  is  those  for  holding  food,  of  which 
there  were  several  varieties  in  fictile  ware. 

The  kanoun,  oi  "canister,"  also  called  kamatron,  kanee,  kane- 
nion,  and  hanitkion,  was  sometimes  made  of  earthenware,*  The 
shape  of  this  vase  may  be  determined  from  that  worn  upon  the 
heads  of  the  kanephoroi,  and  consequently  it  mast  have  re- 
sembled the  haiaihos.  The  pinax,  or  "  plate,"  of  which  the 
diminutives  are  jdnakion'  and  pinakiskoB*  though  not  men- 
tioned among  fictile  ware,  was  probably  the  flat  plate  upon  a 
tall  stem  or  stand,'  having  its  interior  ornamented  with  repre- 
sentations of  fishes,  such  as  the  tunny,  or  pelamys,  the  cuttle- 
fish or  septa,  the  maid  or  prints,  and  the  echtnos  or  sea-egg. 

The  diskos,  or  "  disk,"  appears  to  bare  been  a  Rat,  circular, 
plate  or  di^,  similar  to  the  Latin  paiina?  The  lekanis,  lekot, 
lekis,  lekanion,  or  lektskion,  were  dislies  or  tureens  fur  holding 
lood.  They  have  already  been  described*  The  paropais  was 
a  dish,  the  shape  of  which  was  square.  It  does  not  appear  till 
a  late  period,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  Boman  authors.'* 
The  (WW  was  a  vinegar  cruet  of  small  size,  holding  a  hemina, 
and  generally  made  of  earthenware,"  Aristophanes  ridicules 
Euripides,  as  advising  vin^ar  to  be  thrown  out  of  vinegar  cups 
into  the  eyes  of  the  enemy.'*  EvAaphia  were  vases,  the  shape 
of  which  is  unknown.   The  eretts  «as  a  vase  for  holding  sweets," 


Atbtm.,  484,  c. 

'  Panofkis  iii.  50. 

AU.-n.,  407,  0 ;  Letronnp,  J.  .1.  S.,  '      •  Polluj,  vi.  84 ;  Kidorus, 

n.3.                                                    1      '  Vide.upi»,U,.mg,p,  1» 

Unsing,    pp,    15.1,    156 ;    Pi-.nufkB,  1      '•  Ibid. 

8. 

"  U«ing,  pp,   ICfi,   167: 

Humcr,  Epigr.,  14,  3. 

E<]uit.,  1304  ;  Plut.,  812. 

Itismg,  1.  c,  157. 

"  Aiictuph.,  Ranm,  1441). 

U.Bing.  1.  <■„  i:h,  hli>. 

■•  Polliii,  I.  !>■> ;  Allien.,  i 
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and  the  hyjmlia,  which  perhaps  Iind  a  cover,  was  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.*  The  kuminodokos,  Tzumincdoke,  or  kumi- 
fiolhvke,  was  a  spice-box,'  consisting  of  several  small  cups,  called 
hadixka,  united  on  a  stand  or  stern.  Several  such  vases,  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  hernos,  both  of  late  and  early  style,  are 
known.^ 

Another  kind  of  dish  was  the  tryblum,  a  name  nhich  denoted 
either  a  dish  or  a  cup,  but  is  probably  more  correctly  applied 
to  the  former.*  A  person  is  described  as  stealing  an  earthen- 
ware (ryWton  at  an  entertainment.*  The  expression  "to  make 
Iryhlia  badly,"  shows  that  tliey  were  fictile.  All  that  is  knonn 
about  them  is,  thnt  they  were  larger  tlian  the  oxyhapha,  and 
that  figs  were  eaten  out  of  them.  The  oxyhajihon,  the  "  viuegar 
cruet,"  or  "cup,"  often  served  the  general  purposes  of  a  cup.* 
It  appears  to  have  been  small  and  open.'  The  name  was  also 
applied  to  dice-boxes.  Cktt/bapha  were  used  in  the  Sicilian  game 
of  kottabos,"  which  was  played  in  many  different  ways.  This 
name  has  been  applied  to  a  bell-shaped  krater  already  de- 
scribed. Besides  the  shapes  to  which  it  hns  been  attempted  to 
attach  names,  and  which  are  those  chicfiy  foimd  amongst  painted 
vases,  others  are  known  and  occur  from  time  to  time.  A  great 
number  of  vases  are  formed  in  the  shape  of  animals,  and  were 
apparently  used  either  as  sprinklers,  or  as  toys  for  children. 
These  last  are  of  the  principal  shapes,  as  the  oinochae,  the 
^iale,  the  att/baphon,  and  the  like,  but  of  smaller  shape.  On 
the  whole,  the  varieties  of  shape  are  not  very  numerous,  the 
Greek  potters  cunfiDiug  themselves  to  the  production  of  a  few 
simple  forms  often  repeated.  They  also  occasionally  made  of 
this  painted  ware  other  objects,  such  as  sarcophagi,  tiles,  lamp- 
holders,  and  models  or  ornaments. 

'  Usdng,  167.  I      '  Looian,   SoDioiuin   bivu   Gallos,  p. 

'  AtbeutBiM,  vi.  230,  d,  a  '  j  723 ;  Lehmaan,  yl.  p.  326. 

•  Pollni,  I.  92.  I      '  Athenffiits,  494,  c ;  Aristopli.,  Aw», 

*  Pollui,   vi.  85,  I.  86;  Ari.topb.,    361;  Scliol.  ad  euud. 

Acham.  278,  Eqnit.  905;  Plui.llOS;        •  Bekker,Ch»ride»,i,«G-480;  Athe- 
Schol.  Aristopt.,  Aies,  371;  Athen.,  iv.    niena,  ly.  665,  f;   669,  U;  PolJui,  vi. 
169,  e,f.  sil  549,  f.;  Uwioic,  p.  181,2.      io9,  111. 
'  AllieTueni,  xLi94,b;  Pollux, tI 85.  ' 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Sites  or  Ancii-tit  Putterirs,  and  when  Poltery  baa  been  discovered  in  Asia  Hioor 

—  Urecian  lalauda  —  Cooliiient  of  Greece  —  Athens  —  Boljgia  —  Sikjoii  — 
A  rgiilis  — Delphi — Korinth  —  Futru — Megsro — Lsoouia — Corfu  —  Italy  — 
UlusiBeBtioii  of  Lenonnknt  and  De  Wilte  —  Hadria  —  Modena —  PoIIgdia  — 
Oavolda  —  Mantua  —  Etmria  — ViUci  —  Ponte  dfll' Abhadia  —  Custcl  d'Acao 

—  Cometo  —  Tojcanulla  —  Chiuai  —  Orbetello  —  Perngin  —  Sarteano,  Ac.  — 
Voltarra  —  Boourao — Orrieto  — Veil  —  Cervetii  —  Civita  Veccliio  —  Tbi.«Tips 
reapectin);  lh«ae  macs — Areizo  —  Selva  la  Boeca — SommaTilla  —  Hooterone 

—  Poggio  —  CfDtral  and  Lower  Italy — Periods  —  Nnplrs — Cuma — Term  di 
Lavoro  —  Nob  — Aoerra  —  Santa  Agate  dei  Qoti  —  Ciy&Eio — Teleee  — Prin- 
cipato  Citeriore  —  Pesl«  — Eboti  — Buttipaglia  —  Santa  Lucia —  Suirento  — 
PHocipato  Ulteriore  —  Capitanate  —  Batilicata  —  Ami  —  Armeiilo  —  Potenza 
^Grumeoto  —  Puglia  —  Polignsno,  Pntignano  —  Bari^Cauosa  —  Bdto  — 
Caglie  —  Calabiia  Ulteriore  —  Loori  —  Brindiai  —  Taranto  —  Castollaneta  — 
Iscliia— Sicily— Oirgenti  —  Malla  —  Africa  —  Bengazi  —Nauktatia^  Alex- 
andria —  Kertch,  or  PaDtJcapKaiQ  —  Sites  of  aapposed  Egyptian  ware  — 
Imilatione  and  torgeriee  of  Greek  vase«  —  Prioee. 

It  DOW  remains  to  eQuraerate  the  principal  localities  in  which 
tlie  existence  of  potteries  ie  mentioned  by  ancient  autliors,  as 
well  as  those  in  which  the  fictile  prodnctions  of  the  Greeks 
hare  been  discovered.  This  enumeration,  however,  chiefly 
relates  to  painted  vases,  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
detail  all  the  places  where  unglazed  terra-cotta  objects  have 
been  found. 

Tlie  most  ancient  potteries  were  probably  those  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  scene  of  the  first  development  of  Grecian  civilisation  ;  but 
our  imperfect  information  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the 
chronological  order  in  describing  them.  Erythrai  in  Ionia 
was  celebrated  for  the  extreme  thinness  and  lightness  of  its 
ware,  and  the  two  amphoree,  remarkable  for  these  qualities,  the 
rival  productions  of  an  Erythriean  potter  and  his  pupil,  were 
consecrated  in  a  temple  of  tiiat  city.'  Certain  fragments  of 
vases  found  near  the  circular  tombs  on  Meant  Sipylos,  and  in 
the  so-called  sepulchre  of  Tantalos,  show  that  this  ancient  site 
had  potteries  which  produced  ware  of  the  earliest  fawn-coloured 

I  Plin.,  uiv.  12,  a.  4G ;  Brongnbtrt,  Traits,  p.  STB. 
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stj'le,  reeembliDg  the  oldest  Atheoiaa  pottery.*  At  Xanthoa, 
in  Lykia,  some  Iragments  of  vases  of  micaceous  clay,  with  blaoK 
aod  red  figures,  were  found  in  the  course  of  the  excavations.* 
Fragments  of  similar  vases  have  been  found  on  the  sites  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Lydian  kings  at  Sardie.  That  potters  were  dis- 
tribnted  all  over  Asia  Minor  may  be  surmised.  An  inscription 
at  Telmissos  records  one  who  had  bought  a  sepulchre  for  himself, 
his  wife  Elpie,  his  mother-in-law  Guplirosyne,  for  Januarius, 
and  bis  fatlier-in-law  Soterina.'  He  must  have  been  in  easy 
circumstances.  At  Halikamassos,  during  the  excavations  made 
at  the  Mausolenm,  the  fragmenta  of  a  vuse,  with  bro^vn  tigures 
upon  a  cream-coloured  coating,  were  found.  The  vases  of  the 
oldest  style  discovered  at  Smyrna  are  not  of  any  great  size  or 
importance.*  Lampsakos '  and  Parium '  have  also  produced 
vases.  The  vases  found  in  Ionia  have  t)ie  white  grounds  of  the 
Athenian  style ;  but  one  had  the  outline  of  the  figure  traced 
with  a  graver  on  a  pale  black  ground,  and  the  principal  portion 
retouched  in  black  with  a  pencil.^ 

The  determination  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different  local 
styles  is  s  point  of  the  greatest  difiBculty.^  The  ware  of  Knidos 
was  renowned,  even  till  the  days  of  the  Soman  empire,  but  its 
fictile  vases  were  probably  not  of  the  painted  kind.*  Their  ex- 
treme lightness  was  much  praised.  At  Halikamassos  200  leky- 
thoi  of  plain  terra-cotta  were  found  in  one  grave.  In  the  days  of 
Pliny  Tralles  had  a  great  commerce  in  vases. "  Fergamoa,  in 
Mysia,  was  also  celebrated  for  its  potteries  in  the  time  of  the 
same  author."  A  few  vases,  of  very  poor  style  and  character,  have 
been  found  at  Tenedos,"  a  site  once  renowned  for  its  potteries," 
which  lasted  till  the  time  of  tlie  Roman  empire,  Dion  Chry- 
aostom  mentions  in  one  of  his  discourses  the  vases  which  travel- 
lers purchased  at  this  place,  and  which,  on  account  of  their 
extreme  lightness,  were  packed  with  great  care,  but  when  they 

<  Tt*n».  Boy.  Boc.  Lit.,  K.  8.,  iL  258.     Looian,  Lexipbonee,  7  and  U.    For  tbe 

*  BriL  Hue. ;  Arab.  ZeiL,  iv.  216.  terro-cotlaB  of  Knidoa,  Luoiaa,  Erotea, 
'  Fnnz,  Corp.  Inecr.  Gnoo.,  iii.  □.    0.11:  abKiyiXaatlr^iKipaitnrTiiditixa- 

4212i  Sapp.,  p.  1116;  Auiitdi,  JS47,  ktaiia ittTix-'ii"  ir'Ap/xiSlnit  niMi. 
p.  116.  '•  Plin.,  N.  H.,  xiT.  0. 12,  ad  emid. 

*  Jahn,  VtiseDsammlang,  uvii.  "  Ibid.,  c.  17. 

•  Walp<^,HeiD.,  p.  9J.  j  "  Wdcker,  Bhem.  Mua.,  1843.  i. 485 ; 
'  Dnboit,  Cat.  Chi<i>.  Gonf.,  p.  139.  '  Annali,  1813;  Chevalier,  Vo;a^  duu 
'  De  Witte,  BnU.,  1832,  p.  169.  'La  Troade,  tills  pags,  8to,  par.  1. 

'  Bull.,  1810,  p.  54.  I      "  PluKircli  de  ViL  Hir.  alien.,  Reuke, 

•  Hkibnltu  in  Atheonna,  i.  p.  28,  D ; '  ii.  291. 
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arrired  at  their  destination  were  mere  poteherda.*  At  tbe 
supposed  grave  of  Achillea,  in  the  Trend,  hkythoi,  with  poly- 
chrome figtiree,  have  been  discovered,  resembling  in  style  those 
found  in  Athenian  sepulchres.'  And  recent  excavations  made 
at  the  sites  of  New  liium  and  Old  Dardanos  in  tlie  Troad,  have 
discovered  mnny  small  vases,  some  of  the  early  fawn-coloured 
style,  with  figures  of  bii'ds,  a  few  with  yellow  grounds  of  the 
later  style,  and  small  lekythoi,  with  black  figures  resembling 
the  Athenian,'  Fragments  of  vases  may  probably  be  ti^aced 
throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  alt  the  principal  cities  must  have 
had  their  potteries.     Some  have  been  found  at  Tnrsos. 

In  the  Isles  of  Greece  many  vases  of  different  styles  have 
been  discovered.  From  the  oldest  times  the  island  of  Samos 
was  renowned  for  its  fictile  ware.  It  is  to  the  potters  of  Sa- 
mos that  one  of  the  Homeric  hymns  is  addressed,  the  oldest 
description  of  the  art  in  literature.  It  appears  from  the  life  of 
Homer,  attributed  to  Herodotos,  that  the  poet  had  taken  refuge 
in  one  of  the  potteries  from  a  storm  ;  and  that  upon  the  morrow 
the  potters,  who  were  preparing  to  light  their  furnaces  and  bake 
their  earthenware,  perceiving  Homer,  whose  merit  was  knoivn 
to  them,  called  upon  him  to  aing  some  verses,  promising  in 
return  to  present  him  with  a  vase  or  any  other  object  they 
possessed.  Homer  accepted  their  ofi'er,  and  sang  to  them  the 
"  Lay  of  the  Furnace,"  in  which  the  inflated  language  of  epic 
verse  is  applied,  in  a  kind  of  satiric  strain,*  to  the  subject  of 
baking  vases :  "  Oh,  you  who  work  the  clay,  and  who  offer  me 
a  recompense,  listen  to  my  strains.  Athene  I  I  invoke  thee  t 
Appear,  listen,  and  lend  thy  skilful  hand  to  the  labour  of  the 
furnace,  so  that  tbe  vas^es  which  are  about  to  be  drawn,  espe- 
cially those  destined  for  religious  ceremonies,  may  not  turn 
black ;  that  all  may  be  heated  to  the  proper  temperature ;  and 
that,  fetching  a  good  price,  they  may  be  disposed  of  in  great 
numbers  in  the  markets  and  streets  of  our  city.  Finally,  that 
they  may  be  for  you  an  abundant  source  of  profit,  and  for  me 
a  new  occasion  to  sing  to  you.  But  if  you  should  shamelessly 
deceive  me,  I  invoke  against  your  furnace  the  most  dreadful 
afflictions  —  fracture,  contraction,  overheat,   destruction,   and, 

'  Oral,  xlii.  3.  I      •  Mode  in  1855-56,  by  Mr.  Bnmton, 

s  Chevalier,  Voy.    daua  In    Troado.    of  theCivilHoepitalof  Renkioi.    Theee 

BeiBa  nach  Troas,    8to,  Attcn,   1800,    vases  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

Taf.  1.  B.  213,    ChoiBcul  Qonfllcr,  Voy.        *  Mtiller,  Greek  Litcralnrp,  p.  132. 
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above  all,  a  destructive  force,  whieb,  beyond  all  others,  is  the 
destroyer  of  your  art  May  the  fire  devour  yonr  building, 
may  all  the  furnace  raDtains  mix  and  be  blended  together 
without  poiver  of  regaining  it,  and  may  the  potter  shudder  at  the 
sight ;  may  the  furnace  send  forth  a  sound  like  the  jaws  of  an 
angry  horse,  and  may  all  the  vases  broken  be  only  a  heap  of 
fragmenta" '  The  Samian  ware  was  distinguished  for  its  hard- 
ness, and  was  used  in  surgical  operations.'  The  earth  was  me- 
dicinal.' A  lekythos,  or  toilet  vase,  of  fine  paste,  and  exqui- 
sitelv  modelled,  with  representations  of  the  sandals  attached  to 
it,  with  black  glaze  and  red  accesflories,  procured  by  Mr.  Finlay 
from  this  isknd,  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 
Few  vases  have  been  found  at  Sainos,  notwitlistanding  the 
ancient  renown  of  tbe  Samian  potteiies,  and  especially  of  the 
earth,  which,  on  account  of  its  fineness  and  red  colour,  main- 
tained its  reputation  till  the  days  of  the  Iloman  empire.*  In 
the  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  Samoa supplietl  dinner-services; 
and  certain  vases  of  red  ware  with  ivy-leaves,  perbaps  belonging 
to  the  Roman  class,  have  been  found  there.' 

The  rases  found  at  MeloB  are  of  different  ^cs  and  styles ; 
but  this  island  was  more  celebrated  for  its  plain  than  its  painted 
vases.*  Those  of  the  earliest  period  have  a  paste  of  a  greyish- 
yellow  colour,  of  a  density  and  hardness  resembling  common 
store  ware.'  Some  vases  from  this  island,  formerly  belonging 
to  Mr.  Burgon,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  of  the  old 
fawn-coloured  and  pale  yellow  wares,  and  have  black  figures  of 
the  most  ancient  style.  Lately  some  vases  have  been  found  at 
Melos,  which  resemble  those  of  Rhodes,  with  large  archaic 
figures  upon  a  light  cream  ground,  in  black  touched  up  with 
violet,  human  and  animal  figures  of  Phoenician  style — with 
Apollo  and  tbe  Muses,  Achilles  and  Memnon  and  the  Dioskouroi, 
of  moat  archaic  style,  apparently  of  a  local  fabric.  Apollo  has 
tbe  heptachord  lyre,  invented  by  Terpander  01.  xxvi.  b.c.  67(5. 
They  have  been  supposed  to  be  from  B.C.  650-670,  and  are  not 
of  the  Phcenicians,  who  at  the  time  of  Homer  navigated  all  oier 

'  Miot,  HiatLiira  d'Uc'roJote.  Paris,  36;  PUny,  H.  N.,  sxv.  46;  TertuUian, 
1^22.    PI.  iii,  p.  263.  Apolog.,  25;    AubodJub,   Epigrum,   8; 

"  Plinv  N  H.  XUT.  12, 46 ;  Luoiliua.    Isidonis,  Origin.,  xx.  4,  3. 
i.  Nonn,  333,  33.  '  Ball.,  1830,  p.  226. 

'  He3jchiu8,S«p<i7S.Etymol.Magn.,  '  Wetcker,  BLoin,  Mus.,8vo,  Franck, 
11  229  21.  1843,  B.  43.^  1823,  p.  2St>. 

<  Pluutua,  Cnpt.,  2ai :  Stidi„  V.  GG4 ;  '  '  Broiigniatt,  Traitc,  I  577;  Mu». 
Tibullus,  ii.  3. 51 :  Ckvr..  j.ro  Mur.cun,  i  Cur.,  ji!.  siii.  %,  1,2,5,6,7,  10,  H. 
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the  lleditetTaneaD.'  Others  exhibit  a  great  advance  in  the  arts, 
and  are  as  late  as  the  period  of  the  Boman  empire.  At  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Ai^entiera,  Kimolon,  painted  vases  iiave 
been  exhumed.*  The  vasea  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  Sftntorino, 
the  ancient  Thera,  and  then  an  old  Phoenician  settlement,  are 
all  of  primitive  style,  with  fawn-coloured  grounds  and  brown 
figures.'  Many  vases  from  this  island  are  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale,  at  Paris.  Others,  in  the  Museum  at  Sevres,  were 
taken  out  of  tombs  excavated  in  the  solid  limestoue,  the  princi- 
pal formation  of  the  island.  These  tombs  have  been  covered, 
at  a  very  nsmote  period,  to  the  depth  of  about  45  to  60  feet  by 
a  volcanic  eruption  of  tufo,  and  are  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.* 
Some  pitkoi  from  this  island  are  of  huge  size.'  Several  vases 
which  have  been  found  in  Krete,  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  Cam- 
pania.* At  Eamiros,  which  emigrated  to  Rhodes  in  b.c.  404,  vases 
occurred  of  the  earliest  Ureek  style,  with  yellow  grounds  and 
dark  figures  and  omamenls  anterior  to  the  oldest  of  this  class, 
unil  transitional  from  the  fawn-coloured  vases  of  Athens  and 
Melos.  Amongst  tliem  were  a  puelos  or  sarcopliagus,  many  flat 
plates  with  animals,  one  in  shape  of  a  Boiotian  buckler,  and 
another  with  the  deatli  of  Eiiphorbos.  Some  vases  with 
black,  but  none  with  red,  figures  were  found ;  all  came  from 
tombs  with  ancient  jewellery.  There  vases  were  celebrated  for 
imparting  an  aromatic  flavour  to  the  wiua'  At  lalyssos  in 
the  same  island  excavations  made  by  the  British  Yice-Consul, 
Mr.  Biliotti,  have  produced  vases  like  those  of  Santorin,  with 
geometric  floral  patterns  and  birds,  and  a  singular  vase  in  shape 
of  a  horn.  These  were  found  with  ancient  jewellery,  engraved 
stones,  and  ivories  of  the  eitrliest  style  of  Greek  art.  Tliose  of 
the  sepnlclires  of  Ealymno,  the  ancient  Calymna,  a  little  isle  of 
the  Sporades,  were  of  a  fine  clay,  covered  lilie  those  of  Athens 
aud  Viilci  with  a  fine  lustrous  glaze,  hut  not  ornamented  with 
subjects."  Cos,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  culinary  vessels 
and  for  its  nniphone,  which  were  considered  very  beautiful, 
and  were  exported  to  E^pt,  has  contributed  cups  of  the  oldest 
style  to  collections  of  vases.*      At  Mytilene  and  Lesbos,  the 

'  Conie.A.  MelisclieThoDgefB«8e,  fo.,  ;      *  Arcb.  ZeiU  xii.  01,62;  Bogs,  Insel, 
U'ipz.,  1S62;  De  tVitte.Rov.  Arch.,  18l>2,    i.  66,  G8 ;  iii.  27. 

p.  401.  '  Boss,  luBcl,  iii.  65.  ■  Brongniart,  TraiW,  i.  p.  578. 

•  Brongiiiirt,  Traits,  i.  577 ;  Loiior-  '  AthenmuB,  xi.  11,  464. 
inuiit.  Intnid.  k  r£liide,  xxiii.  *  Arcbaol.  Zeit.,  1848,  278. 

•  BroDgniart,   Trnitc,    i.    p.    577-8 ;  '  Horodot.,  ilL  6. 
Miu.  Ccr.,  liiL  4,  \a,  15,  16. 
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fragments  of  vaaes  hillierto  discovered  Lave  either  black  or  red 
iigarefs  resembling  in  their  style  those  found  in  the  graves  of 
Athens.'  The  vases  of  Rhodes  have  black  figures  on  red 
grounds  of  the  free  and  careless  style  of  Greece.  At  Nisyroe, 
or  Nisirofi,  an  oinochoe  with  red  figures  has  been  fonnd.*  The 
extensive  excavations  principally  made  by  General  de  Cesnola, 
United  States  Consul  in  that  island,  comprising  the  examina- 
tions of  above  8000  tombii,  have  discovered  many  vases  of  all 
styles,  comprising  the  earlier  ones  of  pale  clay,  ornamented  by 
birds,  lotus  flowers,  cheqners,  geometrictind  other  patterns,  one  of 
which  bus  a  Phoenirian  ioscription  burnt  in  attesting  its  origin, 
many  otnodioai,  with  heads  in  shapes  of  animals,  barrel-shaped 
and  other  vases  with  birds  and  animals  and  a  galley  on  a  cream- 
coloured  ground,  resembling  the  early  vases  of  Rhodes.  Fhwd- 
coloured  vases  of  the  Athenian  style,  many  in  slinpe  of  onimais, 
and  rarer  examples  of  vases  with  black  and  red  figures  of  tlie 
later  styles  have  been  also  discovered.  These  discoveries  were 
chiefly  made  at  Dali  or  Idalium,  but  Golgos,  and  other  sites 
also  produced  vases  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  second  cent. 
A.D,  At  Piscopia,  Teloa,  another  of  the  isles,  a  vase,  with  black 
figures  on  a  yellow  ground  of  bad  diawing,  has  also  been  dis- 
covered.' At  Chiliodromia,  one  of  the  small  isles  of  the  Sporades, 
several  vases  of  coarse  and  late  style,  and  principally  of  the 
Boman  period,  have  been  found.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  were  ranged  round  the 
skeletons  of  the  dead-* 

Another  site  of  tlie  old  insular  potteries  was  the  island  of 
Aigina,*  celebrated  at  an  early  period  for  the  excellence  it 
attained  in  the  arts,  and  especially  for  its  sculptureti.  Although 
Aigina  chiefly  imported  Athenian  ware,  yet  that  it  also  manu- 
fai'tured  pottery  appears  from  au  anonymous  writer  of  comedy, 
calling  it  "the  Rocky  echo — the  vendor  of  pots,"*  The  few 
vases  found  there  are  remarkable  for  their  liglilness,  being  made 
of  a  superficial  eoil,  for  the  most  part  of  a  siliceous  base  of  infu- 
sorial carapaces.  They  are  principally  lekyfkoi?  A  kylix  with 
black  figures   has,  however,   been   found,  with  the  subject  of 

■  Hr.  C.  T.  Newton  fonad  here  nwiiy  I  '  Bull,  1829,  p.  113,  and  M. ;  Ptraa., 
fra^mcnto  at  paiiite>l  maea.  \  x.  17,  6. 

'  Rota,  Insel,  i».  175, 101, 201,  206.  *  Meincke,  Fiag.  Com.  Or.,  130.  B ; 

*  Jioea,  iDEel,  iv.  44.  '  Ucaych.,  Toce  'K\i ;  Pbotiiu  and  Toll., 

■  Fiedler,   Bcike   ilurrh    alia  Thcilc    vi.  IU7. 

des  Konigr.  Grieohenland,  Leipz.  1841  ;  |  '  Brongtiiait,  Mus.  Ccr.,  pi.  liii.  flg. 
Br^uguiarliTraitc,  pl.ii.  lig.  1,  L  p.SSl.    11  ;  Tmitc,  p,  576. 
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Heraklea  strangling  the  Nemean  Hon,  an^  a  Bacchanalian  dance, 
with  the  namea  of  Nikaulos,  Charidemos,  Empedokratea,  and 
an  inscription,*  probably  alluded  to  the  capture  of  Midas,  or  the 
appearance  of  Fan  b)  the  hemerodromoa,  or  'courier,  Pliilippos. 
It  also  bears  the  name  of  the  maker,  Ei^limos.  Some  fin© 
lekythoi,  with  white  grounds  and  figures,  painted  in  the  poly- 
chrome style,  have  been  found  at  Aigina.  At  Colonri,  Salamis, 
a  polycliiome  vase  of  fine  style  ; '  and  at  Caristo,  Karydot,  in 
Euboia,^  a  vase  with  black  figures  on  a  white  ground,  accom- 
panied by  an  inecrlption. 

PiiEsing  hence  to  the  continent  of  Greece,  the  first  place  to 
be  considered  is  Athem,  the  pottery  of  wJiich  was,  of  course,  the 
most  highly  renowned  of  the  ancient  fabrics.*  The  city  was 
celebrated  for  its  cups,^  which,  however,  were  rivalled  by  those 
of  Argos ;  for  its  wine  caiks  or  amphorae,*  its  bottles,  or  lagense,^ 
and  its  ware  in  general.*  The  clay  of  Mount  Eolias  was  re- 
nowned all  over  Greece."  Claiming,  as  it  did,  the  honour  of 
having  invented  the  potter's  wheel,  the  manufactare  was  highly 
esteemed;  and  in  very  early  days  tlie  Athenians  exported  their 
wares  to  Aigina  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  A  tribe  called 
Eeramis  also  represented  the  old  guild  of  potters.  At  Athens 
there  were  two  pottery  quarters,  or  kerameikoi,  one  within,  the 
other  without  the  walls.  Both  seem  to  have  had  a  bad  repu- 
tation from  their  being  frequented  by  hetairai."  The  tombs  of 
Athens  have  yielded  specimens  of  painted  and  glazed  ware  of  all 
kinds  and  periods.  These  have  passed  into  the  different  Euro- 
pean collections;  and  the  British  Museum  "  has  been  particularly 


■  For  vases  found  at  Ai<^iin,  tt.  Ger- 
hard, Bulletiuo,  IS29,  p.  US:  Wagner, 
Beriubt  iiber  die  aeginetiBOhen  Bllil- 
werko,  a.  60 :  Wolf,  Bull.,  1829,  p.  122  ; 
aerhard,Rull.,182U.p.l22;  Boaa,Bull., 
1841,  p.  83;  Bull,  18:J3,  p.  27. 

■  Hon. d. Inst.,  jii.4e;  Aim., XLT.103: 
R.ichette,  Peltit.  ant.,  Taf.  8-11. 

'  From  tho  Attirism  of  tliii  insn-ip- 
tion,  Kramtr  (Ueber  dtn  Styl,  i.  173, 
is  of  opinion  tLitt  tlie  vase  was  mode  ul 
AtheDS. 

'  Boch'ltte.  LitCro  a  M.  Schora,  6. 
(;r.  Matron  tbo  Parndist  apad  Athen., 
iv.  p.   136,  f.,  'ArTocy  ir  xtpa/if  ir4rrtif 

•  Atlieuniu,  lib.  xi.  p.  160,  C;  Jaoab 


sthenes,  apnd  Hacrob.  Saturn,  v.  21 ; 
Pindar,  Fr.  89,  It  Biiokb ;  AthennuB,  xi. 
p.  480,  C. 

*  Arislopb,,  Achnrn.,  910 ;  Goraiiii 
Fasti  Altici,  torn.  ii.  pp.  236-7:  Dim. 
xlL 

'  KtKpowU  kiym,  Poaidippos,  Epist. 


'  Pindar,  p.  fill;  j 
484,  f. ;  Simoiiidea,  Anal.  i.  pp.  72,  69, 
ed.  Jambs.  Atliens  had  aUo  a  large 
tradeindDmeBticvesaels.  Aiistopliaocs, 
Lysiutr.,  557. 

•  Suidas,  T.    KoAidl.   iM/)iv.,  Erato- 
Btliciies  in  Miiorob.,  Sat.  v.  21. 

'•  Scliul.  Plat.  PBnnenides,  Bckker, 
p   17,  No.  127. 

"  For  the  vases  discovered  at  Alhons 
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enriched  by  them.  Tlie  earliest  Athenian  vases,  with  brown 
figures  OQ  a  fawn-coloured  ground,*  have  been  already  described.* 
Many  remarkable  examples  of  glazed  ware  have  been  found 
in  the  tomba  of  Athens,  and  among  them  the  sarcophagus  of 
glazed  ware  found  in  1813,  which  contained  the  skeleton  of  a 
child,  surrounded  with  terra-cotta  figures,  Uhythoi,  and  other 
small  vases.  It  was  in  a  grave  beyond  the  Achamian  gate,  and 
its  coutents  subeecjuently  passed  into  the  stores  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  early  sepuldires  have  also  yielded  many  vases 
of  the  style  called  Doric,  with  yellow  grounds.^  Of  vases  with 
black  figures  the  predominant  form  discovered  is  the  leki/thos, 
especially  lekythoi  of  small  size,  ornamented  with  subjects,  of 
which  the  most  favourite  was  the  return  of  Proserpine  to  earth ; 
but  there  are  several  with  subjects  taken  from  the  Gigan- 
tomachia,  the  Herakleid,  the  War  of  Troy,  and  from  Attic 
myths,  as  Boreas  and  Oreithyia,  and  the  Theseid.  Many,  as 
might  be  ex{>ected,  are  ornamented  with  scenes  from  the 
Gymnasium.*  Of  other  vases  of  this  style,  the  most  remarkable 
is  that  with  the  subject  of  the  Trojan  women  lamenting  either 
Troilos  or  Hektor,*  and  a  tripod  vase.*  But  all  these  yield  in 
interest  to  the  Panatbeoaic  amphora,  or  Vas  Burgoniannm, 
found  outside  the  Acharnian  gate  at  Athens,  in  the  year  1813. 
It  is  of  a  pale  salmon-coloured  clay,  on  which  the  figures  are 
painted  in  a  blackish-brown  colour,  wliile  the  parts  not  painted 
are  of  a  pale  black  leaden  glaze.  The  subject  represents,  on  one 
side,  Pullas  Athene,  standiog  between  two  columns  of  the 
Paiaistra,  surmounted  by  cocks,  the  birds  sacred  to  Hermes  and 
the  Games,  as  Promachos,  or  engaging  in  battle,  but  without 
the  atgia.  She  is  dressed  in  a  talaric  tuuic,  and  armed  with  her 
aigis  and  shield,  the  device,  or  epiaemon,  on  which  is  a  dolphin ; 
in  her  other  hand  she  holds  lier  lance.  Inscribed  on  the  vase 
is  a  perpendicular  line  of  Gi'cek,  reading  from  right  to  left, 
TON:  ABENEeiiN:  AeAON:  EMI:  "  I  am  a  prize  from 
Athens."     On  the  other  side  is  a  man   driving  the  biga,  or 

cf.  Hillingen,  Anc.  U.ieii.  Mon.,  p.  I ;  |  '  Ibid.,  a.  42,  Taf.  8;  A.  Oonze,  An- 
Slnokelberg,  Dio  Gralnir  ikT  HelloneD ;  fiingo  giioch.  Kunst,  8to.,  Wieo,  1870. 
Panofka,  Cubinet  rourtiili» ;  Crcuzer,  '  Ono  with  a  giant  is  figured  in 
Ein  alt  ttheDisclieg  Gtfasa,  Leipz.  bdi]  Stackelberg,  Tuf.  15. 
I>.inD.,'Gcr1iiiTd,  Add.,  ii.  135;  Bruud-  <  Cf.  Slackelberg,  Die  Giiiber,  TaF. 
btodt.  Memoir  Tmn.  E.  8.  Lit.,  u,  pt.  1 ;  10-16.  QerbaM,  Barlina  .int.  Bild.  t. 
BuU.,  1831,  p.  95;  Eois,  Areh.  Aus3.,  230,709;  No.  674,  711,  716.  b.  231,  717. 
n.  223.  *  Moo.,  iii.  60. 

•  SUickclbtrg,  iliJ.,  Taf.  15. 
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eynoris,  and  urging  the  hoTses  with  a  goad,  to  whii'h  jingling 
belle  are  attached.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  one 
of  the  very  amphoree  desoribed  by  Pindar,  when  he  singa  of 
Tlieiaios,  sod  of  Ulias  of  Argos,  in  the  passage  before  cited.  Aa 
a  prelude  to  future  Tictories,  "sacred  songs  twice  proclaitned 
him  victor  in  the  sacred  festiTals  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  fruit 
of  the  olive-tree  came  over  in  the  splendid  vessels  of  earth 
burnt  iu  fire  for  the  manly  people  of  Hera."  It  held  the  holy 
oil  from  the  Olive  Grove  of  the  Hoirai,  or  Fates.  "When  dis- 
<-overed,  it  was  filled  as  already  mentioned,  with  the  burnt  ashes 
of  its  former  owner,  and  also  with  several  small  vases,  some 
painted  in  the  same  style,  which  probably  held  the  oil,  milk, 
and  other  substances  poured  upon  the  pyre.  Its  age  is  at  least 
as  early  as  the  sixth  century  b.c.'  Numerous  small  vases  have 
been  found  in  the  graves  of  the  Feiraioa,  evidently  after  the  age 
of  Themistokles  who  fortified  this  harbour,  and  probably  of  the 
time  of  the  Great  Plague  of  Athens  in  the  days  of  Perikles.* 

The  Athenian  vases  of  this  style  differ  considerably  from  those 
found  at  Vulci,  the  drawing  of  the  figures  being  much  more  free 
and  careless,  and  the  incised  lines  bolder  and  less  rigid.'  A  few 
vases,  with  the  white  coating  and  black  figures,  have  also  been 
discovered  at  Athens,  and  some,  with  red  figures  of  the  hai'd 
style ;  the  best  much  resembling  in  their  vamiah  and  treatment 
the  vases  of  Nola;  but  they  are  exquisitely  fine  and  light,  and 
certainly  equal  to  any  found  in  Italy.  Many  of  the  Athenian 
vases  are  of  the  later  period  of  the  art,  and  resemble  those  found 
iu  Apulia  and  Santa  Agata  dei  Goti ;  among  which  some  pyatides, 
or  ladie^  toilet  boxes,  are  distinct  from  any  yet  discovered  even 
in  Southern  Italy,  being  ornamented  with  polychrome  figures, 
in  red,  white,  and  blue  colours.  Some  of  the  vases  found  here 
are  of  tlie  florid  style  of  Ruvo;  among  which  may  be  cited  an 
allegorical  vase,  with  the  subject  of  Aphrodite  and  Peitho  plait- 
ing a  basket,  and  the  three  Graces,  Paidia,  "  instruction ; " 
Eunomia,  "  discipline ; "  and  Kleopatra,  "  national  glory."  * 
There  have  also  been  discovered  vases  with  opaque  red  and 
white  figures,  painted  on  a  ground  of  black  varnish.     Among 

■  Brmulstcd  oD  the  Puuathcnaio  vase?,  33,  36. 

TrAii&  R.   Soo.   Lit^  p.  112;   Borkh,  '  Boss,  Monnls.  f.  WiweiiBch.  n.  Lit, 

Bullet.,  1832,  p.  91 ;  UiiUer,  Comment.  1SA2,  s.  356. 

8.  K.  Scieot  Gott.  L  vii.,  CIbbs  Hist.  p.  '  Gorliard,  Berl.  Ant  Bild.,  e.  237, 

III ;  Bullet,  In«t.,  1832,  08;  Welcker.  No.  80*. 

UlieinificliesMu«euuflirPhiloli^e,Bd.  *  Stackelbcrj;, uik, 
L  1833,  B.  301,  3U!i  Puular,  Nem.,  x. 
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these  18  a  cliarming  little  toy  jug,  on  wliicli  is  depicteO  a  boy 
crawling  to  a  low  seat,  on  which  \a  an  apple.  Tliie  specimen 
is  unrivalled  for  its  fine  Tatuish  and  treatment.^  Another  rase, 
also  ornamented  with  gilding,  has  a  representation  of  Nike 
in  a  quadriga  of  winged  horses,  between  Ploutoe,  "  Wealth," 
and  Chrysof,  or  "Gold."*  To  this  class  must  also  he  referred 
an  exquisite  little  vase,  in  the  shape  of  an  astragalos,  or  knuckle- 
hone,  ornamented  with  tlie  subject  of  Pentlieus  and  the  Maiuads ; ' 
a  hatUharoa,  a  ihermo^it,  rhyta*  Icylikea, pyxides,^  Jcalpides,  and 
pelikai.*  Some  alabastra,  with  linear  figures,  in  black  u^xin  a 
white  ground,  have  also  been  found  at  Athens,  as  well  as  nume- 
ro«3  lekyihoi,  with  polychromatic  paintings  on  a  white  ground.' 
Their  subjects  are  Orestes,  Elektra,  and  Pylades  at  the  tomb  of 
Agamemnon.  The  vase  peculiarly  Attic,  and  not  found  else- 
where, is  the  lekythoB,  with  a  white  gitiund  or  leukoma,  on  which 
the  subject  has  been  traced  in  red,  black,  or  brown  outlines,  and 
the  details  painted  in  appropriate  colours.  An  example  of  one 
of  these  vases  is  already  given,  where  Elektra  is  seen  seated 
at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  attended  by  Chrysothemis.  Many 
Athenian  rasea  are  anadorued  with  figures,  and  many  painted 
black,  although  very  elegant  in  shape  and  finisli.  The  acconntd 
of  the  rivalry  in  trade  between  Athens,  Aigiua,  and  Argos,* 
and  the  fact  of  thase  vases  being  transported  to  Dikaiopolis,* 
and  carried  by  Phoenician  ships  to  Aithiopia,*'  show  the  e^ctent 
of  the  Athenian  trade  in  pottery. 

In  the  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Greece,  the  vases  found 
are  not  very  numerous.  Some,  liowever,  with  both  black  and 
red  figures  upon  a  black  ground,  as  well  as  some  with  opaque 
white  figures  of  the  very  latest  style  of  art,  have  been  discovered 
in  the  district  of  Solygia;"  but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
Nor  has  the  "  hollow  Lakedaimon,"  once  renowned  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture  for  dark  brown  cujm,  called  kothon3,vitii  recurved 
lips,  adapted  for  keeping  back  the  mud  of  the  foul  water,  which 
her  valiant  soldiery  drank  upon  their  marches,  enriched  our 
stoi-es  of  Greek  fictile  productions."     Some  fragments  of  vases 


'  Ptackelbcrg,  Tuf.  itii.  |  Ci  Pollu*,  vL  100. 

*  Ibid.,  XTii.  '  Iltid.,  Taf.  xiiii.  ,      *  Ariatophanes,  Acliara.,  1KI2. 

*  Ibid^  xxiv.  "  Scylax.  p.  M,  H. 

■  lUd.,  xiUi.  xiiv.  xiTi.  xxvJL  ixviii.        <>  See  Arcb.  Zeit.,  Bnll.,  ISHO. 

*  Ibid.Tiif.  IX.  xii.  xxii.  I  "  Brongiiiort,  Tniite,  p.  S7t>,pl.  ii. 
'  Ibid.,  Uiv.  xlv.  xlvi.  idTiii.  .  fig.  I,  pi.  miti.  I;  I'luUwcIiui,  Vit. 
'  Herod,  V.88;  Athen«uB,  xi.  ii.5l)2,  ;  Ljcurg.,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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with  black  figures,  said  to  be  of  archaic  style  and  to  refer  to 
the  Thebais,  have  been  found  at  Magoula.'  Sikyon  has  only 
yielded  a  hylix  of  early  Doric  style.  Of  the  potteries  of  Argolit, 
only  a  few  fragments  ploughed  up  at  the  foot  of  the  supposed 
tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mykenai,  of  the  early  fawu-coloured 
style,  with  maiander  ornaments,  hare  been  discovered,^  and  the 
vase  of  the  etrtist  Timouidas  of  the  oldest  style  aud  period  found 
at  Kleonai.  A  vase  in  the  Munich  collection  is  from  Teuen.' 
Near  Sinano,  the  ancient  Megalopolis,  iu  Arkadia,  a  lekythot, 
with  black  figures,  has  been  fouud.* 

Some  fragments  have  been  discovered  at  Delphi,'  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  vases  at  Korinth,  already  celebrated  for 
its  earthenware  in  the  days  of  Csesar,  when  the  new  Colonia 
Jnlia,  as  it  was  designated,  ransacked  the  sepulchres  for  the 
vases,  which  were  the  admiration  of  the  rich  nobility  of  Itome.* 
The  most  remarkable  ones  of  this  site  are  of  the  old  style 
called  Doric,  with  black  figures  on  cream-coloured  ground, 
many  of  which  were  probably  made  in  the  days  of  Dema- 
ratos,  when  Kypselos  expelled  the  Bacchiads.  The  principal 
one  is  that  found  by  Dodwell,^  and  generally  called  the  Dod- 
well  Vase,  with  a  subject  representing  tlie  boar  hunt  of  Aga- 


The  collection  of  Mr.  Bui'gon  contained  specimens  of  vases 
from  Eorinth,  some  with  black  figures  upon  a  red  ground,  con- 
sisting of  pi/xides,  oinockoai,  and  tripods  with  subjects  of  little 
interest;  the  best  specimen  had  a  representation  of  a  Kentaur 
bearing  off  a  female.  Some  years  ago  a  great  number  of  vases 
in  very  indifferent  condition,  having  suffered  much  from  the 
percolation  of  water  through  the  earth,  were  found  by  boring 
into  tombs  many  feet  below  the  surfai^e  at  the  isthmus,  or 
Hesamili.  Most  of  them  have  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  Lately,  some  kyltket,  chiefiy  of  the  early 
shapes,  with  tall  stems  and  small  figures  of  bulls,  dancing  men, 
ornaments,  fiowers,  and  illegible  iuscriptions,  have  been  found 
there.     The  discovery  of  a  cup  with  the  name  of  the  maker 


■  Le  Bob,  in  the  Itev.  Arch.,  i.  722.      i  Witto,  Aauuli,  zui.  p.  10. 

•  Dodwell,  ClMsif-al  Tonr,  ii.  237.  *  Stmbo,  i,  c. ;  Zumpt,  Arth.  Zeil., 
»  Abikeii,    Mitk'l-Ilalien,    p.    298;  !  1846,  p.  309.    Otan.  Ziisati  liber  Ur- 

De  'Vi'illo.  £tudea,  p.  4G;  Aroh.  Zeit.,  i  sprung,  pp.G3,  85,  coaaidera  tboNekro- 
1864,  pi.  clxxT.  '  koritiDiJH  to  lie  baa-rclicfij. 

<  BiTl.  Ant.  Bilci,  1887.  '  Dodwell,  ii.  pp.  Iff?,  201. 

•  llu«9.  Slorgfinblatt,  IS35,  li'M.     Do 
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TIeson,  shows  that  Koriuth  was  probably  the  place  whence  these 
vases  were  exported  to  Italy.* 

Koriath,  like  Athens,  boasted  the  invention  of  pottery,*  and 
of  the  wheel.  As  the  artists  Eueheir  and  Eugmmmos  accom- 
panied Demaratos  from  Korintli  to  Italy,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Korinthiaus  instructed  the  Etrascans  in  the  art  of 
making  fine  vases.  Therikles  was  the  most  renowned  of  the 
Eorinthiaa  potters.  His  cujis,  under  the  name  of  "  Therikleans," 
obtained  a  celebrity  almost  universal.  It  was  here  that  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Ctesar,  the  colony  sent  here  found  ancient  painterl 
vases,  and  other  remains,  which  excited  as  much  interest  then 
at  Rome'  as  the  discoveries  at  Viilci  did  a  quarter  of  a  century 
&^o  in  Paris  and  London.  The  vases  found  at  Korinth  are  of 
small  size,  with  bluck  or  maroon  figures  on  a  cream-coloured 
ground,  and  of  the  so-called  Eorintbian  or  Doric  style.  Vases 
have  also  been  found  at  Patras,  Fatrai,  and  a  small  bottle,  of  a 
Sne  red  paste,  bavtuf;  on  it  a  winged  and  bearded  bead  in  a 
Phrygian  mitre,  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  there.*  It  is 
well  known  that  Megara  was  anciently  renowned  for  its  vases.' 
They  were  chiefly  of  a  large  size  and  of  a  soft  paste,  as  tlie 
pantomimes  used  to  break  them  with  their  foreheads.*  Some 
vases  have  been  found  on  its  site.'  Laconia  gave  its  name  to  a 
kind  of  hylix*  and  its  vases  when  pounded  and  mixed  with  pitch 
and  wine,  were  supposed  to  make  hens  lay  large  eggs.*  From 
the  sepulchres  of  Aulis,  which  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  with 
Tenedos,"  has  been  disinterred  a  vase  with  red  figures,  repre- 
senting the  Prometheus  Bound  of  Aischylos,  at  the  moment 
when  the  wandering  lo  enters  the  stnge." 

Passing  westward,  some  vases  of  early  style  with  brown 
figures  on  a  yellow  ground  were  found  in  the  cemetery  at 
Castrades  in  Corfll,  or  Korkyra,*'  where  stood  the  sepulchres  of 
Menekrates  and  Tlasia^,  besides  numerous  terra-cotta  amphorae 


'  Abekon,  Mittil-ItolioD,  p.  298; 
Roes,  Anophe ;  Tliiersch,  Abhandl.  d. 
MilDch.  Akad.,  1838,  ii.  2,  p,  109;  con- 
tending for  tliB  so-called  Hgyptian  atjle 
being  Korinth ian. 

'  Borth,  Corinth.  commerc.etiaeKjt. 
Hist.,  p.  16 ;   B.  Kophatte,  Aim.,  j.\j.. 


3.237. 


81.  f. 


■  Stcph.  BjZ.,  M^TOpa- 

•  Synesiue,  Eic.  Oalv.,  i\,  p.  77,  c 
'  Dodwell,  Tour,  ii.  180. 

'  Athen.,  xi,  p.  484,  f. 

•  Oeoponica,  liv.  11. 

"  Pint,  de  Vit.  ror.  ul.,  828. 

"  Hillingen,  Anc.  Untd.lfon.,  pi.  ii. 

I*  Arch.  Zeit.,  1816,  b.  377.  For  tha 
ainphorfB,  see  Pseudo-Arial,,  Mirab. 
nuscnlt.  ed.  BerbmaTin,  No.  czi. 
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for  hotding  wines  of  the  Hadriatic,'  whicb  bare  been  already 
mentioned.* 

The  vases  found  in  Greece  are  both  small  in  aize  and  few  in 
number,  wlien  compared  with  those  discovered  in  the  ancient 
cemeteries,  and  on  the  sites  of  the  old  cities  of  Italy.  These 
are  indeed  so  numerous,  that  the  fictile  art  of  antiquity  might 
be  traced  from  the  vases  of  Italy  alone.  Those  found  in  the 
Italian  peninsula,  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  remarkable, 
have  been  divided  into  three  great  classes.' 

The  first  division  comprises  those  found  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  the  ancient  Magna  Greecia,  where  the  cities  founded 
upon  the  coast  by  the  Greeks,  infused  a  certain  degree  of 
civilisation  into  the  interior.  Thus  at  Locri  and  Tarentum,* 
tlie  potter's  art  is  supposed  to  have  been  lirst  established,  and 
to  have  influenced  the  semi-barbarous  population  of  Apulia  and 
Lucania.  The  vases  of  these  cities  are  distinguished  for  their 
beauty  and  art,  and  are  far  superior  to  the  specimens  discovered 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  districts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Baeilicata,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean cantoDS  of  Puglia.  Of  the  rest  of  this  teiritory,  the 
finest  specimeus  have  been  found  in  the  necropolis  of  Ganoea, 
the  ancient  Canusium,  and  of  Buvo,  the  ancient  Rubi.  The 
second  class  *  embraces  the  vases  of  Campania,*  which  were  dis- 
covered in  three  of  the  cities  of  its  coast,  viz.,  Cumie,'  Piestum,' 
and  Snrrentum,*  and  in  others  in  the  interior.  Those  of  the 
first-mentioned  city  are  supposed  from  their  style  to  have  been 
fabricated  after  its  subjection  by  the  Samnites,  as  also  were 
those  of  Nola  at  their  finest  period.  The  rest  of  the  vases  of 
Campania,  as  those  of  Capua,  Avella,  and  Santa  Agata  dei  Goti, 
are  far  inferior  to  the  preceding  in  art  and  fabric.  As  all  these 
cities  fell  witli  the  Samnite  league  in  b,c.  272,  it  is  probable 
that  their  potteries  then  ceased  to  exist.  The  third,  and  last 
class  "  are  the  vases  discovered  in  Etruria,  which  are  as  abundant 
es  that  of  the  south  of  Italy.    Tiiey  are  found  in  every  Etruscan 


232,  257. 

>  filite,  Intiod. 
Do  Witte. 

•  Gcihord,  Bull,,  1829, 167. 

•  Berl.  Ant.  Bil.iw.,  s.  138. 
■  Elite,  Introd.  ixtL 


'  Gerbaid,    Bull.,     1829,    p.    163 ; 
Schulz,  BuU.,  1842,  8. 

■  Gerhard,  Bull,  1829,  p.  163;  Ger- 
LenomiBiit  and    bitrd  u.  Panof ka,  Neupels  Ant.  Bild. 

8.  353,  No.  60,  5,  308,  No.  104. 

■  Qerhurd,    Bull.,     1829,    p.     1G4 ; 
Sehiib,  Bull.,  1842,  10. 

"  Elite,  Introd.,  EiTi. 
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city  of  importance,  from  Hadria,'  at  the  month  of  tlie  Eridanus 
or  Fo,  to  the  very  gates  of  Borne  itself.'  These  vases  are,  in 
general,  of  older  style  than  those  of  Southern  Italy.  The  most 
ancient  are  discovered  in  the  sepulchres  of  Ceere,  or  of  Agjlla, 
its  port;  in  those  of  Tarqninii,  and  in  the  numerous  sepulchres 
of  Viilci,  whiiih  have  yielded  an  immenpe  number  of  vases. 

In  describing  these  remains,  the  most  convenient  method 
vill  be  to  follow  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  potteries 
from  north  to  south,  and,  accordingly,  to  commence  with  those 
of  Hadria,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  Pliny,  still  continued  to 
mannfacture  drinking-cups  of  the  finest  quality.  Painted  vases 
hare  also  been  found  in  its  tombs.  According  to  Micali,'  the 
vases  discovered  at  Hadria  differ  entirely  from  the  fabric  of 
those  found  in  Puglia,  the  Basilioata,  and  at  Nola.  They  have 
been  exliamed  there  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century ;'  ond  in 
later  excavations  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  nnd  in  others 
formerly  undertaken  by  the  Austrian  government,  fragments  of 
Greek  fictile  vases  were  found  at  some  depth  below  tlie  Roman 
remains.  Of  these,  Micali '  has  engraved  a  selection,  consisting 
of  a  fragment  of  an  amphora,  with  the  subject  of  Hephaistos 
holding  a  hatchet ;  a  vase  of  large  size,  with  part  of  a  chariot ; 
a  female  named  Ealiope  or  Ealliope,'  and  a  man  named  Sikon ; 
and  three  fragments  of  cnpa,  with  the  subjects  of  a  satyr,  a 
lyrist,  and  a  man  at  a  symposinm.  It  has  been  observed  that, 
in  Italy,  the  old  vases  with  black  figures  are  rare  in  graves  of 
the  earliest  style,  and  that  the  greatest  number  of  vases  come 
from  the  more  recent  tombs'  of  the  other  northern  cities  of 
Italy.  Mutina,  or  tlie  modern  Modma,  in  Gallia  Ciaalpina,  was 
celebrated  in  the  days  of  Pliny  lor  its  drinking-cups.  Few 
painted  vases,  however,  have  been  found  there,  but  only  eonie 
of  a  glazed  red  ware,  resembling  the  ware  of  Arretium,  an 
observation  which  also  applies  to  the  city  of  AHt.^  Painted 
vases  have,  however,  been  found  in  this  part  of  Italy,  some  with 
red  figures,  of  a  style  like  the  Campanian,  having  been  exhumed 

>  Oarhard,  Bull.,  1832,  pp.  90,  205,  I  tons,  torn.  iu.  p.  SO,  tav.  viii.  ii.;  Mus. 
Bnli.,    1S34,   p.   134  ;    B.    Boehette, !  Gtrnic,  tar.  168. 

Ann.,  vi.  293;  Gori,  Mm.  Etr.,  tab.  ii.        '  L.  o,  tai.  ilv. 

cliiiTiii.  *  Supposed  to  nter  to  Ibo  horses  of 

*  WiDckelmBDD,  Cat.  de  Pierres  On-  Bheans.  See  Ptmorkx,  Arcli.  Zeit.,  1852, 
vees,  p.  215 :  L&Dzi,  Vks.  Dip.,  42.  1  4S1. 

>  Hon.   laedit.,    p.   279,    and    foil. ;        '  Abeken,  Uittel-Itarien,  b.  -iSS. 
Ball,  1834,  p.  134.  *  Nat   Hist,,  luv.  c.  46,   a,l  fln  ; 

*  Bmvhi,  Vutett.  <1pU'  Aecati.  di  Cor-    Bull.,  1S37,  pp.  88-97. 
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at  PoUentta,^  wbicli,  like  Modena  and  AHi,  was  celebrated  in 
the  time  of  Flioy  *  for  its  cups ;  and  others  at  Gravolda,^  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mincio,  near  its  confluenee  with  the  Po.  One, 
dl'^covered  near  Mantua,  hal  the  enbject  of  Peraeus  holding  the 
head  of  the  Gorgon,  and  Andromeda.*  At  Bologna,  the  ancient 
BoDonia,  in  the  Bologneae,  vases,  even  with  black  fignres,  have 
been  formerly  discovered.' 

Proceeding  to  the  site  of  Etruria,  so  prolific  in  specimens  of 
the  fictile  art,  we  find  that  many  vases  of  the  oldest  style  have 
been  discovered  at  Valore,  in  the  vicinity  of  Viteibo,"  consisting 
of  archaic  amphoric  with  black  figures;  amongst  which  was  one 
made  by  the  putter  Euphronios.'  From  the  sepulchres  of  Castel 
d'Asso,  some  ancient  amphorse  and  fragments  of  cups,  with  red 
figures,  have  been  obtained.  .Comeio,  the  celebrated  town  of 
Tarqninii,  the  birthplace  of  the  TarquiDS,  and  the  spot  to  whicii 
the  Eorinthian  Demaratos  fled,  taking  with  him  the  artists 
Eucheir  and  Engrammos,'  has  yielded  from  its  sepulchres  a 
great  quantity  of  the  black  Etruscan  ware,  with  embossed 
figures.*  Of  the  painted  vases,"  comparatively  few  have  been 
found  on  this  site ;  but  among  them  are  a  hJa/thos  of  tlie  most 
archaic  style,  resembling  the  vases  of  Korinth,  or  tliose  called 
Doric."  Alabastra  of  this  style  were  more  frequently  found  here 
than  at  Vulci.'*  Archasological  excavations  were  made  on  this 
site  in  1825  and  in  1827."  The  vases  from  this  spot  are  chiefly 
small  amphorie,  of  medium  size  and  good  archaic  style,  but  for 
the  most  part  either  of  ordinary  glaze,  or  nnglazed.  One  of  the 
largest  vases  found  in  Etruria,  however,  came  from  this  site ; 
and  on  fragments  of  cups  found  here  are  the  names  of  the  artists 
Amasis  and  Briaxides.^*   This  site  has  principally  afforded  vases 


'  Brongniart,  TntiU,  i.  p.  563 ;  Ball., 
1830,  p.  21. 
'  N.  H,,  WIT.  0.  46. 

•  Bull.,  1847,  p.  17. 

•  Bull.,  18.t8,  p.  62. 

•  Lanzj,  Ant.  Vb?,  dipint.,  p.  25. 

•  AIM  coone  vaM«.  B.,  1829,  p.  201. 

'  OerbardiBapportoVolceDte,  p.  lie. 
note  8;  Bnlletioo,  1830,  pp.  233-243, 
1832,  p.  2,  1839,  p.  199;  Gerhard, 
B.  A.  B.,  s.  141,  n.  a,  No.  USD;  Micaii, 
Storia,  tav.  icii.  xciit. ;  Panofka,  Mus. 
Bart.,  p.  69. 

•  LiTj,  i.  dec.  34;  Bull.,  IS31,  p.  .5, 


1832.  pp.  2. 3. 

*  Annali,  1829,  pp.  95, 109. 

"  HTperb.  EOm.  Stud.,  i.  89 ;  B«pp. 
Vole,  note  3. 

"  Ibid.,  Bullet.,  1829,  pp.  176,  197, 
1880,  pp.  197,  188. 

"  Gerhard.  Rapp.  Yolo,,  p.  121,  n.  8S. 

'*  Bull.,  1829,  p.  2. 

'*  Gerhard, BapportoVo1cente,p.ll5, 
n.  3;  EuDstblatt,  IS'^S,  p.  205,  1825, 
p.  199 ;  Annali,  1820,  p.  120;  Bnlletino, 
1829.  p.  108;  Ball.,  1880,  p.  242,  1831, 
p.  4. 
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of  the  solid  black  or  Etruscan  ware,*  althoDgh  a  few  painted 
ones  have  been  disinterred  from  its  sepalchree,  witli  black  li^ree 
and  Athenian  subjects.'  Some  came  from  Monte  Quagliere.' 
At  Toscanella,  Tuscania,  only  a  few  vases,  and  those  generally 
with  black  figuces,  and  of  careless  drawing,  have  been  discovered. 
At  Chiiui,  the  Ktriiscan  Oamars  or  Cumen,  and  Latin  Clasium, 
fi-agiuenta  of  painted  cups,  with  the  names  of  the  makers,  Pan- 
thaios  and  Hiero,  and  the  youths  Cherilos  and  Nikostratos,  have 
been  found.*  The  excavations  of  Fmupois  here  discovered  the 
magnificent  krater  of  the  Florence  Mn^^nm,  representing  the 
subjects  of  the  Achilleis,  and  known  as  the  Francois  Yase.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  vases  of  its  class.  Many 
vases  of  all  the  principal  styles  have  been  disinterred  at  this 
site :  those  with  black  figures  resemble,  in  general  tone  of  glaze 
and  style,  those  of  Vulci,  and  are  of  the  uenal  forms.  One  of 
them  has  the  name  of  the  potter  Anakles.  Vases  with  red 
figures,  both  of  the  strong  and  fine  styles,  abound  here ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  cups,  which  have  certain  local 
peculiarities,  and  some  vases  of  local  manufacture  have  also 
been  met  with  iu  the  excavations."  Many  come  from  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Val  di  Chiana.'  Vases  of  the  moulded  black 
ware  have  been  found  at  Sarteano, ''  at  Castiglioncel  del  Trinoro, 
in  the  vicinity,  and  at  Chiaiiciano,  to  the  number  of  several 
thousands  in  all,  but  no  painted  vases.  The  ware  of  Orhetello  is 
of  a  pale  dull  clay,  the  glaze  of  a  dull  leaden  hue,  like  that  of  the 
worst  of  the  Apulian  and  Southern  Italian  vases ;  the  forms  are 
rnde  and  inelegant,  and  the  subjects,  representing  satyrs  and 
Bacchantes  and  youths,  are  coarse  and  iU-drawn.  Vases,  with 
subjects  of  the  earliest  archaic  style,  blether  with  the  usual 
Etruscan  black  ware,  have  been  discovered  at  Pent^a'  or 
Forusia,  and  others  at  Jtoselle  or  Busellas. 

The  painted  vases  discovered  in   the  sepulchres  of  Volterra, 
Yolaterne,  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  Vulci,  Tarqninii,  and 

'  Bull.,  1S30.  202;  1S3I,  3;   1883,       >  Jshu,     VaseDsammlung,      Ixxii,- 
1>.  80.  Ixuii. ;  InghirauiiiEtnucoHuKorhiii- 

'.  Bull.,  1S2D,  p,  5.  bino,  2  I'd.  4to,  Fies.  1SS2. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  10.  *  BnU.,  IS41,  p.  4,  1835,  p.  12S. 

'  Gerlmid,  Rnpporto  Volteiita, ».  1 16,  '  DonnM  Etniria,  i.  p.  464. 
No.  5;  Bullulinn,  18»0,  p.  244;  Hua.  •  DcnuiB,  Etr.,  i.  p.  425;  Bullutino, 
£U.  Chills.,  btT.  XXV.  46;  GetUanl,  1829,  p.  14:  Mkali,  Sloria  d'llolia, 
B.  A.  B.,  SHO.  427 ;  B.,  18.19,  p.  49 ;  .  Ixsiv.  luvi.  luviii.  'l,  Uiix.  1 :  zxiii. 
1S40,  p.  150;  1836,  p.  35;  1838.  pp.  82,  i  »;  Berlin*  Antiken  Bildwetko,  b.  172 
74  ;  1831.  p.  100;  Bull..  lK3r.,  p.  25.        1  and  loll.,  Nos.  31K»,  426. 
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Chinsi.  Their  clay  is  coarse,  their  glaze  neither  lustrous  uor 
durable.*  Their  subjects  are  principally  large  female  heads,  in 
yellow,  upon  a  black  ground,  like  those  of  the  Basilicata.  They 
betray  a  comparatively  recent  origin ;  and  although  some  fine 
vases  are  said  to  have  been  found  there,  none  of  an  early  style 
liave  been  discovered.^    iSome  contained  the  ashes  of  the  dead.^ 

Similar  vases  have  been  found  in  Siena,  or  Sena.*  And  at 
Pita,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  potter's  establish- 
ment was  discovered.  A  fine  hydria  from  this  find  is  figured  by 
Ingbirami.  At  a  later  period  vases  with  red  figures,  both  of  the 
strong  and  fine  style,  have  been  discovered  here.' 

The  excavations  in  the  ancient  site  of  Bomarzo  have  produced 
some  archaic  amphoree,  with  black  figmes,  of  perfect  style,  and 
a  few  elegant  cups.  Some  of  the  vases  have  red  figures,  and 
the  flesh  of  the  females  is  white.'  The  hydria,  or  wate^ja^,  has 
not  been  discovered  there.  The  glaze  is  bad,  and  the  subjects 
common.  The  place  where  tbe  vases  have  been  principally 
found  is  at  Pianmiano,  the  supposed  Mieonia  of  the  Italian 
archseol(^ists.' 

The  vases  found  at  Orvieto  are  a  Icylix,  with  red,  and  a  hrater, 
with  black  %ure8 ; '  one  bearing  the  name  of  a  youth,  Hiketas, 
orNiketas,  the  other  having  Bacchanalian  subjects.'  Vases  of  the 
solid  black  Etruscan  ware  are  also  found  on  this  site.  Veii,  or 
iBola  Fameae,  is  more  celebrated  for  its  black,  or  Etruscan  ware, 
than  for  ita  vases  of  Greek  styl&  Several  painted  vases  have, 
however,  been  found  at  this  place.  Some  of  the  Veian  sepul- 
chres consisted  of  a  large  chamber,  containing  sculptured  conches, 
on  which  the  dead  were  deposited;  others  were  mere  niches 
cut  out  of  the  tofo,  and  were  capable  of  containing  one  vase, 
and  a  small  covered  urn  of  terra-cotta,  in  which  tbe  ashes  of 
tbe  dead  were  deposited.  Tbe  black  vases  of  larger  size  were 
found  placed  round  the  body  of  the  deceased,  while  those  of 
more  elegant  shape  were  in  the  niches,  amidst  the  ashes  of  tbe 
dead  and  the  gold  ornaments."    Tbe  vases  were  of  tbe  archaic 


■  Dennis.  Etmria,  iL  p.  203 ;  Bnll.,  I  1834,  p.  50 ;  D.  A.  B.,  b.  141,  n.  S. 

IgW,  p.  236.  '  Bull.  lg:W,  p.  23.1. 

'  Micnli.  Mod.  Ined..  p.  216.  '  BuU,  1831,  pp.  23,  35. 57 ;  of.  p.  7. 

•  Botl.,  1829,  p.  203.  •  Bull.,  1833,  p.  9. 

'  litDzi,  Vaai,  p.  24.  "  A  partioalar  descriptloD  of  the  ec- 

'  Jaiin,  VMeiisnmmlnng,  Ixxiiii.  pulchres  of  Veii  ia  giTen  by  S,  Oaiiipa- 

•  Gfrbani,  KepportoVoJcento.p.  110;  nBti,    Desonzione   del   Vasi    rinvi?iiuti 
Bull.,  1830,  p.  23^1831,  p.  7;  GerbuO,  nei  sepolchri  dtll'  nntioVoii:  ao<l  in 
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style,  with  brown  fibres  upon  a  yellow  ground,  representiDf; 
men  fighting  for  a  tiipod,  stag?,  panthers,  and  liind,  a  gryphon 
and  crow,  a  lion  swallowing  Pegasos,  a  man  and  an  androspbinx,' 
rows  of  animals,  an<l  a  winged  figure  between  two  gryphons. 
Several  vases  were  of  tbe  finished  style,  with  black  figares, 
consisting  of  kratere,  kd^i,  with  the  representation  of  a  mainad 
and  satyr,"  Heos  pursuing  Eepbalos  and  Deinomachos,  and 
of  amphorte,  with  the  Eentauromachia ;  tbe  first  labour  of 
Herakles,  or  the  conquest  of  tlie  Nemsean  lion ;  Tyndarens 
and  tbe  Dioskouroi ;  the  car  of  Heos ;  Achilles  arming  in  the 
presence  of  Thetis.  Tbe  vases  of  the  finished  style,  with  red 
figures,  consist  of  tbe  shape  called  atamnoa,  having  the  subject 
of  Jupiter,  Ganymede,  and  Dardanos,  tbe  departure  of  Tnp- 
tolemos;  tbeDionysiac  thiasos,  kitbaroidoi,  and  athletes.  Some 
cnps,  with  subjects  derived  from  the  Dionysiac  thiasos  and 
gymnastic  exercises ;  a  skyphos  panathsnaihos,  with  tho  owl  and 
lanrel  brancli ;  and  a  rhyton,  with  a  scene  taken  from  a  tricli- 
ninm.*  The  vases  found  in  tbe  very  ancient  tannelled  tombs  of 
Cervetri,  or  Caere,*  are  of  the  oldest  style.  One  from  Civita 
Vecchia,  now  in  tbe  British  Museum,  has  bands  of  animals, 
kentanrs,  and  other  figures,  drawn  in  maroon,  on  a  white  coating, 
in  a  style  of  art  scarcely  a  d^;ree  advanced  beyond  that  of  the 
pale  fawn-coloured  ware  of  Athens.'  The  most  remarkable  vases 
of  this  locality  are  certain  ones  of  anomalous  shapes,  with  two  or 
more  handles — the  very  oldest  example  of  the  Archaic  Greek ; 
the  figures  of  a  dark  colour,  on  a  pale  red  or  yellow  background, 
originally  traced  out  in  a  white  outline,  and  not  reb'eved  by  any 
incised  lines ;  the  subject  fish,  and  large  ornaments.  These 
vases  appear  contemporary  with  certain  others,  tm  which  are 
painted  deer  and  animals,  in  a  white  tempera  outline,  sometimes 
stippled.*  Abundance  of  vases  of  tbe  early  Phoenician  or  Eorin- 
thian  styles,  especially  large  kraters,  with  stands,  called  by  some 
holmoi,  have,  besides  the  usual  friezes  of  animals,  such  subjects 
as  tbe  hunt  of  the  Kalydonian  boar,'  the  monomachia  of  Memnon 
and  Achilles,"  and  the  rescue  of  the  corpse  of  the  last-mentioned 


the  DeBcruione  dui  Vaai  rinvenuti  nelle  ,  '  IIfji].    CF.  for  tbe  aliBpei  lav.  A.  B. 

escaiazione  fatte  nell'  iuila  Fomcw.  to.,  I  '  Bull.,  18?in,  p.  20. 

Roma,  1838,  112;    Bull..  1640,  p.  \2,\  '  BriL  Miui. 

Cuiiiiia,Vej.,fo.,Eoin.,1847,Etr.Marit.,  I  '  CampiniB  colleoliftn  at  Borne. 

i.  p.  128,  t»v.  »l-38.  '  Moa.  Grog.,  ii.  xc. 

"  ""  d.,  l«v.  i.  pp.  18-15,  '  Moil.,  ii.  3S :  AnniiU,  IKKi,  pp.  31«, 
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hero '  from  the  Trojaos.  Other  vases,  sncli  aa  an  oinoohoe  of 
the  Gregorian  Museum,  are  of  the  same  style  of  art,  but  tending 
towards  the  rigid  class  of  black  figures,  and  representing  Ajax, 
Hektor,  and  AineJas.'  Vases  of  the  hard  style  of  lilack  figures 
also  occur,  as  an  olpe,  with  the  subject  of  the  shade  of  Acliilles,' 
and  among  those  with  red  figures  is  a  remarkable  atamnos,  in  which 
is  rei)resented  the  contest  of  Herakles  and  the  Acheloos.*  A 
kylise,  with  black  figures,  discovered  at  this  place,  had  the  name 
of  the  potter  Charitaios.'  Many  vases  of  Nikoatiienes  were  also 
found  there.*  Some  have  incised  Etruscan  inscriptions.^  Other 
vases  bore  the  names  of  the  potters  and  artists  —  Pamphaios, 
Epiktetos,  uud  Euphronios.  The  sepulchres  of  Cfere  have  pro- 
daced  some  vases  of  the  fine  style,  distingaished  by  a  deep  black 
and  lustrous  glaze,  distinct  in  tone  from  those  of  Kola;  and 
some  few  of  later  style,  the  vases  of  Nikosthenes,  are  said  to  he 
made  of  a  clay  found  near  Cervetri.'  But  the  discoveries  made 
at  all  the  other  Etruscan  sites  combined  are  siirpasBod,  both 
in  number  and  interest,  by  those  at  Vulci  (which  name  is  uni- 
versally  agreed  to  be  the  ancient  designation  of  the  site  of  the 
Ponte  delta  Badia),  and,  in  its  vicinity,  the  supposed  Nekropolis. 
It  is  to  the  elaborate  report  of  Gerheml '  that  we  owe  an  excel- 
lent classification  and  account  of  the  discoveries  at  this  site. 
They  appear  to  have  commenced  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1829,  during  which  year  about  3000  |)ainted  vases  were  dis- 
covered by  the  Princess  of  Caaino,  SS,  Fossati,  Campanari,  and 
Candelori,  at  places  called  the  Piano^*  ddT  Abbadia  and  the 
Campo  Morto,"  in  a  vast  desert  plain,  about  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, between  the  territory  of  Canino  and  Moutalto, 
known  by  the  name  of  Ponie  deBa  Badia,  from  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  littlo  stream  Fiora,  by  which  the  plain  is  traversed. 
The  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  called  by  the 


■  Mon.,  i.  .11 :  Aniiali,  163G,  pp.  306- 
310. 

'  Mna.  Or^.,  ii.  1,3. 

■  BiiU.,  1S30,  p.  ai.s. 

'  noy.&io.Lit.,New8erie«.ii.p.lOO: 
Annali,  iaT7,  p.  183. 

*  Viaconii,  Ant.  Hon.  Bfop.,  pi.  9 ; 
Cnniiia,CeroAn1ic«,pp.7!l,7Si  Abekeu, 
Mittel-Italion,  p.  299. 

•  Dull.,  1630,  p.  124;  1882,  p.  2;  1834, 
p.  49:  1839,  pp.  21),  21. 

'  As  that  nitli  l^rtliia.  Itnlt,,  IKIG, 


p.  61 ;  BdIL,  IS-ta.  21.     For  Cerv.  tri 
Vmhi,  see  Bull.,  1632,  p,  3. 

•  Bockli,  C.  t,  W.  p.  7. 

*  Callfd  the  Bs4>porIo  Volcente,  and 
pablished  in  the  Annitli,  1839:  see  klm 
Bull.,  1830,  p.  4,  1832,  pp.  1-2-5. 

»  Bull.,  1832,  p.  5, 1836,  p.  134,  1839, 
pp.  69-(r7:  Gerhard,  in  the  Bull.,  1831, 
p.  161,  makes  tlicin  abiJtit  3000-4000. 
For  a  view  of  tliia,  see  Hon.,  i.  xli. 

"  Bnll.,  1829,  3.  18,  39,  141. 
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iiihabitanlfi  Camposcala,  and  that  on  the  left,  distiuguisbed  by 
a  hill  called  the  Cucumella,  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Canino. 
Since  that  time  continuous  exGavations  made  at  Vulci  have 
brought  to  light  several  vases  of  gieat  interest,  altliougb  the 
numbers  have  materially  iliminished  aim-e  the  first  discovery. 
They  were  found  in  small  grutto-fombs,  hollowed  in  the  tulo, 
and  witli  few  exceptions  only  a  few  palms  underground.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  them  except  the  vases,  for  they  were 
neither  spacious  nor  decorated,  nor  furnished  with  splendid 
ornament^  like  the  sepulchres  of  Tarquinii  and  of  Magna 
Griecia.  Some  had  seats  for  holding  the  objects  deposited  with 
the  dead ;  others  pegs  for  hanging  the  vases  up  to  the  wallc. 
The  wonder  was  to  fiud  such  noble  specimens  of  art  in  sepul- 
chres so  homely.'  The  political  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
inequality  of  fortune  may  have  had  some  great  infiueuce  on  the 
number  of  vases,  but  the  accessibility  of  the  tombs  has  probably 
had  greater.  These  vases  were  of  all  styles  and  epochs  of  the  art, 
from  those  with  maroon  figures  upon  yellow  grounds  to  the  pale 
fif;uree  and  opaque  ones  of  its  last  decadence.  Hence  they 
comprise  specimens  of  the  style  called  Doric,  or  archaic,  of  the 
transition  to  the  black  figures  upon  a  red  ground,  of  the  hard 
rigid  red  figures,  of  those  of  the  mopt  flourishing  age  of  the 
fictile  art,  of  the  style  of  the  Basilicata  and  Southern  Italy,  of 
figures  in  outline  upon  a  white  ground  like  those  of  Jjocri  and 
Athens,  of  opaque  figures  in  white  or  red,  laid  upon  the  black 
varnish  of  the  vase,  and  of  others  of  a  character  unmistakably 
Etruscan.  Besides  these,  an  immense  number  of  vases  painted 
black  only,  without  any  Bnbject,and  others  of  the  solid  black  ware, 
were  discovered  in  the  various  sepulchres  along  with  Etruscan , 
bronzes  and  ivories,  and  other  objects  peculiarly  Etruscan.^ 
This  vast  discovery  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
learned  in  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  glaring  fact  of  their 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  light  thrown  upon  them  by  the 


<  Bull.,  1629,  pp.  4,  5.  R.Rachelte,Anii.,l834,p.2S5.   Seeala) 

*  BesideB  the  ali«ady  cited  Bappotto  Archteol.,  ixiii.  p.  180,  the  Beugtiot, 
Voloente  (Anoali,  1830,  iii.)  of  Oel^  UagDouconit,  uid  Dunuid  Catalogues, 
b&rd,  aa  ueoimt  of  tbeao  diicoveriee  nnd  Vie  Reserve  Straeque,  bj  M.  De 
will  be  found  in  the  Uua^um  Ktmaqne  Witle,  tliat  of  tl.e  Feoli  Collection,  by 
orthelalePriiiceofCuaino,4to,Viterbo;  .  Campnnari,  and  all  tlie  recent  wutka 
Hillingen  on  I,ate  Diecoveriea  in  Etm-  i  upon  antiquitieE.  Cf.  Bull^  1829,  a.  VJ; 
ria,Tr.R.8oo.  Lit.,  vol.  iiSupp.  1831,  1830, 1;  1831,88,  IGl,  193;  1832,  47; 
409:  Schultz,  Allg.  ZeiL,  1831,  p.  409;  |  1834,  7o;  1835,  111. 
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i-esearches  of  Lanzi,*  Winckelmann  ^  and  other  arcbseologiste, 
the  Italian  antiquaries,  animated  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  their 
country,  claimed  them  as  Etruscan  works,*  It  was  easier  fo 
demonstrate  the  error  of  this  hypothesis,  than  to  explain  how 
so  many  Gi-reek  vases  shouM  he  found  in  an  inland  Etruscan 
city.  Milliogen  advanced  the  opinion  that  they  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  Hellenic  population,  called  by  him  Tyrrhenians, 
who  were  subdued  by  the  Etruscans  between  B.C,  (100-350. 
(iflrhard,  on  the  contrary,  imagined  them  to  be  the  work  of 
Greek  potters  settled  in  Vulci  along  with  the  Etniacans,  and 
enjoying  equal  rights'  with  them;  an  opinion  so  far  modified 
by  Weicker '  that  he  supposes  these  potters  to  have  been  metoi- 
hoi,  or  foreign  residents,  wliich  view  was  also  adopted  by  the 
Dae  de  Luynes.^  Hirt  attributed  them  to  tlie  300  Thasians 
who,  after  the  failure  of  the  Athenians  befom  SjTacu'H',  might 
have  fled  to  Oiimte  and  Capua  ;^  while  others  itnagined  tliat 
they  were  importalions,  eitlier  from  8icily,*nB  Bochctte  supposed, 
from  Athens,*  or  from  Cumre."*  Breun  asserted  the  Doric 
vases  come  from  Naukratis,"  This  opinion  was  also  adopted 
by  Bunsen,  but  with  the  modification  that  they  might  principally 
have  come  from  ^ola  in  Campania,  although  many  specimens 
of  different  styles,  lie  imagines,  were  brought  from  Greece," 
Kramer,  on  the  contrary,  disputes  all  the  previous  conjectures, 
and  traces  the  vases,  not  only  of  Italy,  hut  even  of  Greece  itself, 
to  the  potteries  of  Athene.'*  Such  was  also  the  opinion  of 
Thiersch;  '*  while  Miilicr,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  them 


'  Dei  Vasi  autichi  dtpinti,  valgar- 
inuiito  cbiiimati  Etnisclli. 

'  Hiflt.  rt«  I'Art,  iii.  3,  10. 

'  Bonaparte,  L.  (P.  ile  Canino),  Mu- 
seum Etmeque,  4tn,  Yitetbo,  1829 ;  Cb- 
lalogo  <li  Soelte  Anticl.Jlit  Elrnsclie,  4to, 
Vilcrlm,  1829;  Idem,  Vaaea  fitruBques, 
2  livres  grand-folio  ;  AnDRli  dell'  In- 
Btitut  Arch.,  i.  p.  188;  Bull.,  1829,  p. 
60  :  Idem,  Leltres  &  M.  Gerliard ;  Ball., 
1829,  pp,  113-116,  1830,  pp.  142,  143; 
AmBtJ,  BUi  Yaai  EtmBcbi,  Eiitralto  dal 
Gjornale  Arcadtco,  Bama,  1829-1S30; 
Bull.,  1830,  p.  182 ;  Feo,  Storia  del  Tasi 
fittili  dipinti,  gvo,  Boma,  1832. 

<  Rapp.  Vole.,  n.  9GU,-  Bull.,  1832, 
pp.  78-00, 1833,  pp,  74-91. 

•  Rhrin.  Mub..  1833,  a.  341  :  Brrl. 
Aut.  Bildn.,  B.  143. 


■  AnDoli,  iv.  138. 

'  Anuali,  1831,  p.  213. 

■  R.  Bochette,  Joum.  doa  Bav.,  1830, 
pp.  122,  ISSi  I«ttre  h  H.  Scliom,  fp. 
5,10, 

'  Mal1eTE.O.,Comm.EOcrcg,ccient 
Gott,  vol.  vii.  cl.;  hUt.,  pp.  77-118; 
Buckh,  Index  Lect.  Univ.  Berot.  «em. 
Uib.,  1831-2. 

"  MuUerK.O.,iDBnlL,1832,p.  100; 
Cat.  £tr.,  KTcrt.  p.,Tii.  n.  3. 

"  Bookh.  c  l,iv.  p.  iL 

"  Annali,  ri.  p.  72.  See  also  BulL, 
1832,  p.  74. 

■>  Ueber  den  St^l  and  die  Heikunft 
der  bemalten  TIjongeftsBe,  Sto,  Berl.> 
1837,  s.  146;  «ee  Oampnnari,  Atti  di 
Pout.  Acad.  R.  Arch.,  vii.  p.  1. 

"  Uobor  die  HelloniaclieD  bomolten 
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tu  be  aa  importation  from  tfae  Chslkidians,  baaing  hie  ailment 
on  the  Joiiic  dialect  of  their  inB(?ript!on8,  tbeir  cliscovery  in 
man'time  and  not  inland  cities,  the  admitted  exportations  of 
Athens,  and  her  well-known  superiority  in  the  ceramic  art.' 
Those  who  inclined  to  the  idea  that  the  vases  were  a  local 
production,  based  their  arguments  upon  grounds  partly  material 
and  partly  traditional ;  as,  on  the  difference  obeervabie  in  the 
Tuses  found  at  different  spots;  on  the  vaneties  of  their  tone, 
drawin<;,  and  art,  which  differ  in  some  cases  most  remarkably 
from  those  of  vases  discovered  in  Greece;  on  the  difiSculties 
of  transporting,  even  with  the  appliances  of  modern  skill, 
articles  of  so  fragile  a  nature ;  on  the  universal  diffusion  of  cky 
oil  the  earth's  surface;  and  on  the  idea,  that  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  potters  were  imported  than  their  products. 
Much  light,  they  considered,  was  thrown  on  th«  condition  of 
the  arts  in  Italy  and  northern  Greece  at  this  period  by  the 
slory  already  related  of  the  flight  of  Demaratus,  the  father  of 
the  elder  Tarquin  from  Corinth,  and  his  introduction  of  the 
plastic  art  into  Italy.  From  this  account,  which  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Pliny,'  it  is  contended  that  the  art  clearly  came 
from  Greece.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  Demaratus  and  his 
companions  emigrated  to  Tarquinii,  then  a  flourishing  city  of 
the  Etruscans ;  that  he  there  married  a  native  u  oman ;  and 
that  one  of  his  party,  named  Lucumo,  initiated  the  Etruscans 
in  Greek  civilisation.^  Unfortunately,  however,  this  nccount  of 
Demaratus  is  enveloped  in  much  obscurity,  as  other  authorities 
represent  him  as  being  a  Kurinthinn  merclmnt.*  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed  that  Taiqnin  the  Proud  was  supported  by 
Cumte,  a  city  of  the  Opici  Tyrrhenorum.  The  opponents  of 
this  theory  contest  it  by  allegiug  the  traces  of  an  early  inde- 
pendent art  in  Italy;  the  hesitation  with  which  Pliny  speaks;* 
the  Ionic  character  of  the  ware ;  the  identity  of  its  style 
of  ornament  with  that  of  vases  found  at  Athens ; '  the  fact, 
that  vases  made  by  the  same  potters  have  l>een  discovered 
at  different  places;  the  supposed  mystery  of  the  art,'  and  the 

Vi.«ii,  in  tlio  Abh»ndlungcii  A  I.  CI.  J.  '  N. H.,  jliiv. o.  3, b.  5, uml c.  12, 8. 43. 

Aisd.  d.  WiBs.  iv.  Bd.  AbtL.  i.  j  *  Cicero,  Do  BeiM  lib.  ii.  c  19,  h.  9. 

'  Bull.,  18.12,  p.  10'.'.   Tbe  factwl.ich  ,  '  Dionjaius  Ualic,  Ant.  Ituin.,  iii.48: 

ho  cites,   liovcvcr,  of  tlia  Pliamicinns  ,  Lit.  i.  34;  Twit,  Ann.,  xi.  14. 

purchasing  Athenian  vnece  to  export  to  |  '  Tbieracli,  1.  c,  t.  10. 

CrnuB  on  tho  African  const,  npplics  to  '  '  Ihiil.,  ee.  80-94. 

iinglazcd  wore.  '  LcuomutntnndDeWilto.IiitnKl.iix. 
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extreme  rudeness  of  the  Etruscan  imitationB.  The  lanRuage  and 
subjects  are  generally  Attic,  and  the  names  found  upon  them 
correspond  with  those  of  Athenian  arcltons  from  01.  lxxi-cxi. 
8ome  writers  have  even  gone  bo  far  as  to  assert,  on  the  authority 
of  Pliny,'  that  Etniria  exported  vases  to  Athens.  When  the 
great  space  of  time  occupied  by  the  history  of  Italy  is  considered, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  vases  were  imported  into 
Etrm-ia  from  various  localities,  and  principally  from  Greece.  It 
ia  probable,  however,  tliat  many  came  from  potteries  established 
in  Sicily  and  Magna  Gnecia ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that 
an  art  esteemed  so  trivial  by  the  Greets  was  not  exercised  in 
their  colonies,  wherever  founded.  The  influence  of  these  settlers 
upon  the  Etruscan  population  appears  to  have  been  most 
marked  since  Lucius  Tarquinins  Prisuus,  the  last  king  Init  one 
of  Rome,  ingratiated  himself  into  tlie  favour  of  Ancus  Martins 
by  bis  superior  education  and  knowledge,  and  finally  obtained 
the  sovereignty.  According  to  Florns'  his  elevation  was  dne 
to  bis  application  to  business  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners ; 
"  for,"  he  adds,  "  being  of  Eorinthinn  origin,  be  combined  Greek 
intelligence  with  the  arte  and  manners  of  Italy." 

The  introduction  of  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  of  writing,  into 
Italy,  is  placed  by  Bunsen  at  a  very  remote  period,  when  the 
whole  of  BOutheni  Etruria  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Tyrrheno- 
Pelasgians.  The  epoch  when  these  were  expelled  from  Agylla, 
Pyrgos,  and  the  o>ast,  appears,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Niebuhr,  to  have  been  later  than  the  second  century  of  Bome, 
or  at  least  than  the  first  lialf  of  that  century.  But  the  Attic 
dialect  of  the  races  here  under  consideration,  \rill  not  the  less 
belong  to  an  epoch  later  than  the  invasion  of  the  Boniiins, 
since  the  tombs  of  Tarqninii  exhibit  nothing  butwhat  is  Etruscan.^ 

Besides  these,  many  other  vases  were  decidedly  of  Etrus- 
can  origin,  and  were  made  either  at  Yulci  or  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  cities.  The  tidulus,  or  pointed  cap,  on  the  head 
of  Juno,  in  a  scene  of  the  judgment  of  Paris,  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  ])roof  of  the  Etruscan  origin  of  a  vase.  So  also  figures 
armed  with  the  long  seulum  of  the  Samnites,  which  the  Romans 
adojjted  from  that  people.*  The  same  aigumeot  has  been 
adduced  from  a  vase  on  which  Hermes  is  represented  with  four 

■  N.  H.,  ixxv.  12.  4U.  I      '  SHliuat,  Ik-ll.  C»l..  Hv.i.  Lou^.,  1823, 
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winfjis,  and  Ganymede  with  two.  The  proportions  of  the  figures 
of  the  Tases  of  the  paler  tone,  and  of  the  style  called  by  the 
Italians  "  national "  which  resemble,  in  their  short  stature  and 
thick-set  limbs,  the  Etruscan  bronze  figures,  hare  also  been 
considere  1  an  additional  proof  of  their  origin ;  and  all  doubt 
vanishes  when  names  of  persons  in  the  language,  not  of  Greece, 
but  of  Etniria,  are  found  upon  them.' 

It  is  very  evident  that  no  argument  as  to  exportation  or 
local  manufacture  can  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
different  proportion  in  which  vases  with  black  and  red  figures 
are  found  at  Vulci  and  Nola,  as  this  may  be  entirely  owing  to 
the  different  epochs  at  which  these  cities  flourished.  Tet  there 
are  certain  difTerences  of  style  and  glaze  perceptible  to  an  ex- 
perienced eye,  which  show,  at  all  erenfe^  a  difTerence  of  im- 
portation. It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  early  vases,  or  those 
called  Doric,  were  introduced  into  Italy  from  the  Doric  states, 
such  as  £oriuth,'  and  were  subaeqneutty  saperseded  by  the 
more  active  trade  and  more  el^;ant  productions  of  Athens." 
The  objection  tliat  the  Etruscan  Lartha  would  have  taken  no 
interest  in  foreign  pottery,  can  scarcely  be  serious,  for  the  entire 
art  of  the  Etruscans  is  filled  with  Greek  symbolism  and  mytho- 
logy. Greece,  in  fact,  then  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
Etruria  as  France  now  does  to  Europe  in  the  application  of  the 
fine  ai-ts.  That  vases  were  exported  cannot  be  denied,  one  of  the 
potter  Ergotimos  has  been  found  at  Aigina,  another  at  Chiuai ; 
those  of  Nikoethenes  have  been  found  at  Vulci ;  at  Cervetri, 
Girgenti  and  in  Lncania ;  those  of  the  maker  Taleides  in  Vulci 
and  Magna  Grtecia ;  others  of  Euthymedes  at  Hadriu  and  Vulci ; 
and  thorn  of  Tleson  at  Korinth  and  Vulci ;  all  these  are  about 
O).  XL.  The  vases  found  at  Vulci  consist  of  all  styles  till  that 
of  the  decadence,  commencing  with  the  early  Archaic  Greek, 
with  narrow  figures  on  yellow  grounds,  although  neither  so 
numerous  nor  of  so  large  a  size  as  those  of  Cervetii.  Most  of 
the  finest  vases  with  black  figures,  consisting  of  hydriai,  am- 
phoree,  and  oinochoai,  many  of  large  size  and  of  finest  drawing 
and  colour,  have  been  found  at  Vulci.  Some  vases  with  inscrip- 
tions, often  with  the  names  of  potters  or  artists,  of  this  style,  have 
been  discovered  here, — a  few  of  the  vases,  also,  with  black 

'  SuchaaKAPE  MAKA8EZA,  "dear"  t  p.  M. 
ofWelf  "  Hftcatliesa,  nEAEI,  Peluaa.  |      '  Annali,  1834,  p.  64. 
AXAE.Auhillc8.XlPTN,Cliimn,APTNM.  j      '  AtK'koD,MitU.'l-IbiUi'ii,]>.2!M,plua»< 
ArmiB,  AA2ZAM,  Laseaa;  Aounli.  IKU,  \  tkw  in  Olynipiwl  'lO-OO. 
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figures  on  a  white  groand,  cliie%  of  small  size.  But  as  remark- 
able for  their  beauty  and  number  arc  tiie  vases  with  red  figures, 
of  the  strong  style,  found  on  this  site,  consisting  of  amphone, 
hydriai,  and  kniteres  of  large  size,  kylikes,  and  oinochoai.  These 
vases  are  distinguiahed  by  the  green  tone  of  their  black  colour, 
the  vivid  red  of  the  clay  and  figures,  the  fineness,  energy,  and 
excellence  of  theic  drawing.  Of  the  later  developed  and  fine 
style,  comparatively  few  vnses  have  been  found.  The  numerous 
inscriptions  with  which  these  vases  abound,  the  occurreuce  of 
subjects  new  to  cl^sical  authorities,  the  beauty  of  their  chapes 
(contemporary  with  the  best  periods  of  Greek  art)  and  the 
excellence  of  their  drawing,  glaze,  and  colour,  has  had  greet 
influence — not  only  on  modem  manufacture,  but  also  on  the 
fine  arts  in  general,  and  has  tended  more  to  advance  the  know- 
ledge of  ancient  pottery  than  all  the  previous  discoveries.'  Vases 
with  red  figures,  and  Etruscan  ones  with  black  and  while  figures 
on  a  yellow  ground,  have  been  discovered  in  the  sepulchres  at 
Alberoro,  near  Arezzo,  in  the  north-west  of  the  Etruscan  terri- 
tory. ArezzQ  itaelf,  the  ancient  Arretium,  so  repeatedly  men- 
tioned by  the  Latin  authors,  and  called  by  Lanzi  the  Etruscan 
Samoa,  has  also  produced  a  few  painted  vases.*  Other  sites  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Borne,  as  Civita  Vecchia,'  have 
yielded  vases  of  a  bad  style,  which  were  probably  brought 
thither  by  the  commerce  of  modem  dealers.  One,  remarkable 
for  its  high  antiquity,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  old 
hut^haped  vases  of  the  Alban  lake,  near  Alba  Longa,  will  be 
described  under  the  Etruscan  potteries.*  Several  lekythoi  have 
been  exhumed  at  Selva  Le  Bocca,  near  Monteroni,  the  ancient 
Aisium,*  and  at  Monteroni  itself,  dishes  ornamented  with  red 
bunds,  and  coarse  vases  of  the  difi'erent  styles.  Others  have 
been  discovered  at  the  Funta  di  Qitardiola,  near  8t.  Marinella; 
and  at  Poggio  Som&viUa,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabinea,  vases  of 
Etruscan  &bric,  ornamented  with  red  lines,*  and  other  vases  with 
red  figures,  having  the  subject  of  the  gods  of  light,  Bellerophon, 
and  anAmazonomachia,have  been  excavated,all  of  the  later  style. 
The  mass  of  vases  found  in  central  and  lower  Italy,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Etruria  by  the  greater  paleness  of  their 

'  Jalin,      Viiseiisanunlung,      Ixviii.-  |  324. 
lixviiL  I      •  Bull.,   18S9,  p.  34,   1840.  p.  133 ; 

'  Bull,  ISIS,  p.  74.  !  Abi  ken,  Mittol-ltalicn,  p.  267. 

'  Ibid^  18S2,  p.  3.  ;      •  Bull.,  1838,  p.  71. 

*  See  aha  Abcktii,  Miltcl-llaliiu,  }>. 
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clay,  by  the  Bofter  drawing  of  their  fignres;  their  glaze,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  Molaa  pottery,  is  of  a  jet-black  lustre,  aad  in  the 
Campaniaii  of  a  duller  and  more  leaden  hue ;  by  their  more 
elaborate  shape,  by  the  freer  iDtroduclion  of  ornaments,  and  by 
the  abundant  use  of  opaqne  colours.  Grenerally,  the  vases  from  this 
part  of  Italy,  whether  of  the  Greek  settlements  of  Mi^a  Gnecia, 
or  from  the  sepulchren  of  the  Satnnitee,  the  Lucanians,  and  tlie 
Apulians,  are  of  the  later  period  of  the  art ;  although  several, 
even  of  the  old  or  Doric  style,  hare  been  found  at  Nola  *  and 
Ruvo,  and  those  of  the  black  style  in  the  BasiUcata.'  Their  paste 
shows  a  great  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  ^  and  beds  of  clay 
discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  and  now  used  for  making 
imitations  of  these  vases,  show  that  the  ancient  ones  found  in  this 
locality  may  have  been  produced  on  the  spot.  It  will,  perhaps, 
afford  some  cine  to  the  date  of  the  use  and  fabric  of  many  of  these 
vaees,  to  remember  that  the  mo»it  BonrisbiDg  period  of  the  Doric 
colonies  was  ten  Olympiads,  or  half  a  century,  before  the  Persian 
war ;  that  Syharis  was  destroyed  before  the  expedition  of  Darius ; 
that  the  colonies  formed  by  the  other  emigrations  flourished 
from  the  Lsx -Lxxxiv.  Olympiad,  especially  those  of  Sicily ; 
that  Campania  was  invaded  by  the  Samuites  in  the  lxxiv. 
Olympiad,  b.o.  440 ;  and  that  in  the  age  of  the  second  Punic 
war  Kola  is  mentioned  as  a  completely  Oscan  colony.  After 
the  arms  of  Rome  had  conquered  Southern  Italy,  about  the 
second  century  before  Christ,  the  Greek  settlements  relapsed 
into  utter  barbarism.  The  subjects  of  the  vases  show  an  equal 
deterioration  in  moral  feeling,  sensual  representations  of  nude 
figures,  Bacchanalian  oi^es,  and  licentious  subjects,  having 
superseded  the  draped  figures,  the  gravity  of  composition,  and 
the  noble  incidents  of  heroic  myths,  or  epic  poetry.* 

The  different  condition  of  the  states  of  Southern  Italy  accounts 
for  the  varie^  of  the  vases  exhumed  from  the  sepulchres  of 
different  sites.  The  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  principally 
founded  by  Acbieen  colonies,  but  sometimes  by  Dorian  adven- 
turers, maintained,  at  an  early  period,  a  constant  intercourse  with 
Greece ;  and  their  sepulchres  were  enriched  with  the  vases  of  the 
oldest  period  and  style.  The  inland  cities  were  generally  of  more 
recent  origin,  and  their  sepulchres  contain  vases  of  the  fine  and 

'  An.,  1834,  p.  78.  i  Oi.  Iron  16,  Caib.  Ac.  IS,  Caib.  Lime  8. 

'  Ibid.  That   of   Brongniart   lixa    lie«Q    cilctl 

'  The  nnalyBts  of  Gargiulo,  Cenni.    before, 
p.  21,   gives :— SilU-a  48,  Alumina  16,  |      ■  Abokiii,  Mitlel-Itulicn.  j).  342. 
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florid  Bt;  les.  The  people  north-west  of  lapygia  appear  to  have 
been  governed  by  tyrants  or  kings,  generally  patrons  of  the  arts. 
During  the  war  with  the  Samnites,  and  that  between  Pyrrhos 
and  the  Eomaiis,  these  countries  were  fearfully  ravaged,  but  en- 
joyed peace  from  B.C.  272  till  b.c.  218,  the  commencement  of  the 
second  Punic  war  which  lasted  113  years,  and  ended  by  the 
Social  war  and  the  ruin  of  Southern  Italy.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  the  states  which  compose  it,  many  vases  of  the  late 
style  have  been  discovered.  JIany  small  vases,  indeed,  of  good 
style,  with  red  figures,  have  befn  found  in  excavations  made  ou 
the  site  of  Naples '  itself,  although  they  have  not  the  extremely 
beautiful  glaze  of  the  Nolan  vases."  Otliers  were  discovered  in 
sites  in  its  vicinity,  as  Giugliano.^  At  Cumse,  the  fabled  residence 
of  the  Sibyl,  where  the  sepulchres  are  either  excavated  in  the  tufo. 
or  covered  with  blocks  of  stone,  have  been  found  many  vases,* 
which  belong  to  the  later  days  of  its  ancient  splendour,  when 
it  was  held  by  the  Campanians.  The  most  ani;ient  of  the 
Greek  colonies,  founded  by  the  Chalkidians  of  Euboia  or  the 
Cumseans  of  Aiolis  have  produced  vases  of  second  style  ;  some, 
however,  with  black  figures,  and  most  of  the  later  style — many 
of  the  fine  style,  with  lustrous  glaze,  only  inferior  to  that  of 
Nola.  ITiese  are  probably  about  the  time  of  its  conquest  by 
the  Campanians  and  Opici,  a.v.c.  338,  B.c.  il6,  ailer  which  it 
issued  a  few  coins  till  a.v.c.  40!),  b.c.  345,  when  it  fell  into  the 
Boman  Protectorate.  Here  were  discovered  in  1842,  kraters 
resembling  those  of  Sant'  Agata  dei  Goti,  with  pale  glaze,'  and 
abundance  of  white  ficcessories,  and  decorated  ivith  the  Attic 
subjects  of  Demeter  and  Triptolenios,  and  Kephalos  and  Aurora  ;  * 
also  a  Panathenaic  amphora,  with  black  figures  and  inscriptions, 
like  those  of  Berenike.'  The  potteries  of  this  city  were  famous 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  moulded  vases  of  their 
fabric  have  been  discovered  there.*  The  other  sites  iu  this 
province  where  vases  have  principally  been  discovered,  are 
Massa,*  Lubrense,  Marano,  Giugliauo,  Sant'  Arjiino,  Afragoln, 


'  JaliD,  VaMnsammlung,  Ix.,  Bull., 
1829,  p.  106. 

'  Bull.,  1829,  p.  IW.        '  IWd.,  p.  86. 

*  Jorio,  MeloJo  per  rinvcuire  i  Brpol- 
•  hri,  p.  11  ;  Abuken,  Mittul-lMlieD,  p. 
S38;  OeTlmrd,Riipp.Volc.,a.G31,C32; 
De  Witle,  Cut.  Naga,,  p.  48 ;  Vases  lie 
Lucku  Bonaparlc,  liv.  i.  Nob.  54a,  MS, 

'  Bull.,  1»29.  p.  HH. 


■  Bull,  1S12,  pp.  8,  9 ;  Uou.  I,  Tuf. 
iv.;  Bull.,  Arch.  Nap.,  ii.  p.  6. 

'  Fioielli,  Viui  rinvenuti  a  Cnnia,  fb. 
Nap.  1856 ;  cf.  oLiu  Mod.  Aut.,  4to,  Nap. 
1853. 

'  Mnrlial,  Epigr.,  IJT.  114;  SlatiuB, 
bilv.,  iv.  9,  43. 
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Sorrento,  and  Mugnano.  In  the  Terta  di  Lavoro,  S.  Maria  dt 
Capua,  the  aite  of  ancient  Capua,  has  yielded  many  vasee  of 
tlie  liighest  interest  belonging  to  the  strong  style,  some  with 
the  names  of  makers,  as  £iiergides  and  Fistoxenos,  or  with  those 
of  artist^  as  Epiktetos,  have  been  found  here.  Those  of  tine 
style  have  occasionally  been  discovered  here,  bnt  the  style 
of  the  decadence,  especially  of  those  with  re  1  figures,  having 
abnndant  ornaments,  is  the  most  prevalent  The  most  re- 
markable rasQ  found  on  this  spot  is  the  kalpis,  having  a  frieze 
of  polychrome  figures,  with  much  gilding,  representing  the 
departure  of  Triptolemos,  round  the  neck,  and  frieze  of  animals 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  fluted  body.  One  remarkable  vase 
had  an  incised  Etruscan  inscription.  Some  formerly  discovered 
there,  through  the  excavations  undertaken  by  the  Prince  of 
Syracuse,  are  of  the  most  magnificent  chanicter,  .They  are 
oruamented  with  polychrome  Jigures,  some  being  gilded,  and 
representing  scenes  derived  eitlier  from  the  drama  or  history. 
One  remarkable  vase  hnd  the  subject  of  Heos  and  Tithonos.' 
A  very  early  krater,  of  pale  clay,  with  black  figures,  represent- 
ing a  hunt,  probably  tjiat  of  the  Kalydonian  boar,*  and  witli 
very  aichiiic  inscriptions,  and  drawing  of  peculiar  style,  was  in 
the  Hamilton  collection.  This  site  has  offered  vases  of  a  style,^ 
distingoished  for  the  paleness  of  its  clay,  the  bright  red  of  its 
figures,  and  a  glaze  like  that  of  the  vases  of  Puglia.  Certain 
vases  with  black  figures,  carelessly  drawn,  and  with  a  bad  glaze, 
have  also  been  found  here,  supposed  to  have  been  made  about 
o.  Olympiad,  B.a  381.  It  is  uncertain  whether  ttiis  city  was 
founded  by  the  Tyrrhenians  or  conquered  by  them  from  its 
aucient  possessors.  They  gave  it  the  name  of  Elatria,  which 
the  Latins  changed  into  Vultiimus,  and  the  Samnites  on  their 
conquest,  into  Oampua  or  Capua.  The  arts  continued  to  flourish 
there  till  a  later  period,  for  its  coins  are  all  later  than  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  it  was  called  in  Oscan  Kapu.*  At 
Teano,  the  ancient  Teanum,  lying  between.  Capua  and  St. 
Germano,  vases  of  the  late  style  have  been  discovered."  At 
Atella,  the  Oscan  Aderl,  kraters  with  red  figures,  painted  with 
a  profusion  of  white  and  other  colours,  of  the  later  style  of  art, 

'  Mineivini,  Moii.  In.,  4.  i      '  BaU.,  1829,  1«5;  Bull.,  Arch.  Nap,, 

'  Cat,  Brit.  Mufl.,  No-  559 ;  D'Han-     v.  52 ;  Abukon,  MittBl-Ilalien,  p,  341. 
Cftrville,  pi.  1-t :  Inf;liiraiiii,  Mon.  Etr.,        *  Millingen,  Coosidoratioiis,  pp.  192- 
T.  t  IV.  5G ;  Hiiller,  Dcnkmal.  A.,  Taf.    19+.  '  Bull.,  ls.17,  p.  97. 
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have  been  discovered.*  The  vaBOS  found  at  Nola  oonsisted  of 
all  tlie  principal  clasHeB,  together  with  a  few  local  tyj)e8.  Their 
distinguishing  characteriHtics  are  the  elegance  of  their  shapes 
and  the  extreme  beauty  of  their  glaze,  which  is  often  of  an 
intense  black  colour.  Of  vasee  of  the  old  or  Doric  style,  with 
yellow  grounds  and  dark  figures,  many  have  been  fonnd  in  the 
ancient  sepulchres.  These  rases  are  easily  distinguished  from 
similar  ones  discovered  at  Vulci,  as  the  figures  are  smaller,  but 
more  carefully  executed,  and  the  colour  darker.  A  few  have 
human  figures,  representing  combats  of  warriors.  These  vases 
have  been  considered  imitations  of  the  more  ancient  style,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  difference  is  rather  owing  to  the  local 
fabric  Of  the  second  period  of  art,  viz.  of  vases  with  black 
figures,  comparatively  few  have  been  discovered  at  Kola.  They 
are  also  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Etruscan  sites  by  the 
smalbiess  of  their  size,  and  by  the  peculiar  black  lustrous  glaze 
of  the  locality.  A  few  are  hydriai  or  amphone,  but  the  great 
proportion  are  oinochoai  or  lekythoi.  Amongst  them  have  been 
found  a  Panatbenaic  amphora,  with  the  usual  inscription," 
Their  drawing,  also,  is  not  eo  rigid  in  its  details,  approaching 
in  this  respect  the  vases  of  Greece  and  Sicily.  The  literature 
of  Nolan  vases  is  old  Attic,  the  inscriptions  are  Ionic.  The 
greater  part  are  between  the  Lxxx.-xc.  01.,  or  OL  Lxxxv,  2,= 
A.V.C.  815,  when  NoU  was  under  the  Samnites,  an  I  vases  of 
Nola  have  been 'found  at  Veii,  destroyed  01.  xiv,  3,=A.v.a  396.* 
Nola  was  first  Oscan,  then  Tuscan,  finally  Samnite.*  The  subjects 
of  them  are  Greek,  like  those  of  Vulci,  and  show  that  the  same 
Hellenic  mythology  prevailed  there.  A  few  vases  of  this  style, 
with  cream-coloured  grounds,  have  also  been  discovered  at  Nola. 
The  great  excellence  of  tlie  potteries  which  supplied  this  city  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  vases  with  red  figures.  These  vases,  like  the 
preceding,  are  also  of  small  dimensions ;  and  the  principal  shape 
is  the  ampboree,  one  type  of  which,  almost  peculiar  to  this  spot, 
tall  and  slim,  has  twisted  handles.  Besides  this  are  the  kraier, 
kalpis,  hothon  or  ikyphos,  otnochoe,  pyxis,  and  phiah.  They 
are  the  most  charming  of  the  ancient  vases,  8ome  few  vases 
with  red  figures  are  of  the  strong  style,  or  of  one  intermediate 
between    that  and  the  fine  style — the  most  remarkable    of 

'  BnU,,  IStiO,  pp.  165, 166.  i  was  Att:c.     BilJue  Itnl ,  xii.  161,  bIkIcb 

'  jKbn,  Vuenwiiimlnng,  lij.  Chtlkidinu  colnnUte  were  sent  Uiere. 

*  Uochli,  Corp.  Iiuor.,  it.  p.  5.  Ila  criinit  rcHemble  th<i8c  of  Naples. 

■*  According  !■)  Juatin,  ix.   p.  i.,  it  | 
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which  is  that  with  the  subject  of  the  last  night  of  Troy.' 
Some  of  the  vases  of  Nola  are  modelled  in  fanciful  shapes,  such 
as  that  of  an  astragalus,  or  the  claw  of  a  lobster.  Besides  the 
painting,  they  were  often  decoVated  with  an  ornament  punched 
in,  like  that  on  the  vases  of  Vulci,  These  decorations  are  ante- 
fixal  ornaments,  stars,  and  bands  of  hatched  or  plain  liam.  A. 
favourite  ornament  of  the  purely  black  vases,  which  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Nolan  ware,  is  a  series  of  black  annular  bands 
on  the  base,  concentric  to  the  axis  of  the  vase.  Their  treatment 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  same  class  of  vases  found  at  Vulci, 
except  that  it  is  not  so  careful,  the  extremities  and  outline 
being  executed  with  less  finish.  In  many  of  the  vases  the 
presence  of  white  ornaments  and  letters,  and  the  circumstance 
of  the  eye  being  provided  with  lashes  and  no  longer  represented  in 
profile,  show  that  they  belong  to  the  fine  style  of  the  art.  In- 
scriptions rarely  occur  on  them,  and  those  that  are  found  are 
chiefly  exclamations,  such  as.  The  boy  is  handsome  I  The  girl  is 
fair !  for  tlie  names  of  personages  very  seldom  accompany  the 
figures.  The  kaipis,  or  water  vase,  has  rarely  more  than  three 
figures ;  the  amphorse  generally  one  on  each  side.  The  oinochoai 
have  generally  a  single  figure,  two  sometimes  occurring.  No  law 
can  be  laid  down  that  the  subjects  selected  alluded  to  the  use  of 
the  vase,  though  the  inferior  flgui'cs  upon  one  side  show  that  they 
were  intended  to  stand  against  a  wall.  Among  the  shapes 
particularly  local,  iit  a  kin  1  of  jug  or  oinoahoe,  better  adapted  for 
metallic  work  than  for  clay.  The  body  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
head,  generally,  but  not  always,  that  of  a  female.  The  face  is 
of  a  warmer  tone  than  the  body  of  the  vase,  and  is  sometimes 
covered  with  a  coating  of  lime  or  stacco.  The  hair  is  painted, 
of  a  light  colour,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  necklace  moulded  in 
the  same  material  round  the  neck,  which  ha.s  been  gilded.  The 
upper  part  of  these  vases,  as  well  as  the  handle  and  foot,  are 
usually  glazed  with  a  black  colour.  Some  are  in  the  shape  of  a 
negro's  head,  the  mouth  being  small  like  that  of  the  lehfthoi, 
and  the  whole  face  covered  with  a  black  glaze."  The  subjects 
found  on  the  Nolan  vases  of  this  class  are  the  same  as  on  those 
discovered  at  Vulci,  consisting  of  Zeus,  Athene,  and  Apollo, 
Dionysos,  Satyrs  and  Bacchanals,*  or  Komos  and  Oinos,*  Ariadne,' 

'  JaUn,VB>eni(mimlung,liv.;Milliii.,  n.  806,  s.  2,  40.  810;  B.  A.  B,,  xlviii. 

I.  2.V26.  n.  245,  845,  b.  251, 887. 

'  Gerhard,  Berl.  Ant.  Bild ,  s.  234,  *  Ibid.,  b.  24fl,  848. 

235, 236,  Tuf.  i.  38.  '  Ibid.,  n.  241,  822. 

'  Gerhard,  Berl.  Ant.  Bild..  s.  239, 
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Apollo  and  Artemis ;'  Niki,*  Linos ;  *  the  story  of  Hermes  and 
Berse;*  Flmidraswiiiging;'  Heos  and  Eephulos;'  Amezono- 
machiui ; '  Eros  and  female ; "  Penelope ;  *  the  judgment  of 
Paris ; '"  death  of  AcIiiUes."  Tlie'prevalence  of  Atlic  subjects  on 
vases  found  at  a  town  apparently  far  remoTed  from  Athenian 
influence,  and  certainly  not  an  Athenian  colony,  together  with 
the  difference  of  style,  have  been  nsed  as  arguments  by  some  in 
favour  of  the  vastis  having  been  exported  from  Athens."  Many 
of  the  subjects,  indeed,  of  these  vases  are  difficult  to  explain,  and 
have  been  supposed  to  represent  incidents  of  private  life, — such 
as,  females  in  the  gynteceum,^'  marriages,  exercises  of  the  palai- 
stra,'*  and  the  sport^  of  youth,  or  the  games  of  Greece.'^  There 
are,  however,  marks  of  the  decadence  of  art,  showing  that  it  was 
passing  from  the  ideal  to  the  actual — from  the  poetic  to  tlie 
prosaic  feeling.  Oscan  letters  have  been  found  incised  under 
the  vases.'*  Future  discoveries  may  clear  up  some  difficulties; 
and  to  us  these  remains  would  have  been  more  precious  bad 
they  presented  scenes  derived  from  stirring  contemporaneous 
events.  Other  vases  from  this  site  have  been  burnt  on  the  pyre. 
They  are  the  salieemi  of  Italian  antiquaries,  and  much  prized  by 
amateurs."  Thi^  city  was  of  great  antiquity,  as  is  mentioned  by 
Hekataios,  of  Miletos,  who  wrote  about  a.('.  523-500,  the  period 
of  its  early  vases  with  yellow  grounds,  and  it  was  placed  by  him 
amongftthe  AuBouiiandOpici.'"  It  however  finallyplaced  itself 
under  Koman  protection,  A.V.C.  409,  b.c.  346.  Its  most  beautiful 
vases  must  have  been  made  before  its  final  subjection.  Ita  pre- 
dilection for  Greek  art  and  institutions  is  well  known.'*  The  ex- 
istence of  Greek  potteries  at  Nola  has  been  conjectured  from  tlio 
vases  there  found ;  and  the  Greek  inscriptions  on  its  coins  tend  to 
show  that  a  dominant  Greek  population  was  established  there. 
Kola  was  a  colony  of  the  Cb^idian  Greeks,  who  were  invited 


•  Ibid.,  Zi8,  i.  837. 

•  Ibid.,  B.  242, 133. 
3  Ibid.,  8.  24S,  859. 

•  Ibid.,  B.  248,854,  8.271.910. 
'  Ibid.,  a.  219,  859. 

•  Ibid.,  a.  251,  866. 
'  Ibid.,  u.  253.  870. 

•  Ibid.,  254,  877. 
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thither  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  it  is  possible  they  may  have 
broaght  with  them  the  art  of  making  vases.  The  clay  of  which 
their  vases  were  made  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  dietiict,' 
Vases  of  Nolan  fabric  are  distributed  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
peninsula  as  far  as  Ffestum  and  Locris.  The  age  of  the  beautiful 
vases  of  Nola  is  certainly  that  of  the  apc^ee  of  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Italy.  Their  age  is  pificed  about  Olympiad  xc,  and  they 
have  been  attributed  to  the  potteries  of  Ionian  cities."  Generally 
speaking,  the  Nolan  vases  have  attracted  less  attention  than 
those  of  Tuici  and  Cervetri,  from  their  smaller  size  and  their 
less  interesting  subjects.^  Other  sites  in  this  province,  being 
those  of  cities  once  renowned  in  Campania,  have  also  produced 
several  vases  of  late  style,  as  Acerra*  Seasa,  and  Calvi  or  Cales, 
the  tombs  of  which  have  yielded  some  of  the  finest  and  largest 
specimens  of  modelled  terra-cotta  of  the  latest  style  of  art. 
The  vases  of  Avella,  or  Abella,  were  distinguished  by  their  bad 
glaze,  the  pale  colour  of  their  figures,  the  fineness  of  their  clay, 
and  occasional  good  drawing.'  Still  more  renowned  &om  ite 
vases,  being  among  some  of  the  first  discovered,  is  the  site  of 
SanC  Agaia  dei  Qoti,  the  ancient  Flistia,  which  at  one  time  gave 
its  name  to  all  the  vases  of  later  style  and  fabric.  Their  shapes 
were  principally  krateres,  their  drawing  skilful,  but  careless, 
especially  in  the  extremities,  resembling  those  of  Nola,  but  with 
the  introduction  of  more  red  and  white  tints ;  their  clay  is  fine, 
their  glaze  black  and  lustrous.*  It  is  supposed  that  they  were 
made  after  the  occupation  of  this  city  by  the  Samnites.'  Vases 
with  black  figures  are  rarely  fonnd  here. 

The  vases  discovered  in  the  Principato  Citeriore  come  from 
Salerno,  from  Cava,  and  Nocera  dei  Fagani,"  or  Nnceria  Alfa- 
teroa.  Those  from  the  celebrated  Peaio  or  Fiestum,  the  ancient 
Poseidonia,  resemble  in  style  those  of  the  Basilicata,  having 
red  figures  on  a  black  ground,  but  of  a  better  style  of  art,  the 
varnish  dull,  the  figures  pale,  with  accessories  of  various  colours.' 


'  Annsli,  1832,  p.  76.  '  Bull.,1829,p.  162;  Giirg:ulo,Coimi, 

'  Abeken,    Mitttl-Itulier,    pp.    310-     p.  la. 
341.  I      '  Boll.,  1829,  p.  163;  Gerl  anl,  Ber). 

*  A  Tolnme  of  engraTinga  of  Nolan  '  Ant.  Bild.,  1.  c. 
vuaa,  prepared  b;  Aogoliui,  ^as  in  the  ,      <  Bull.,  1829,  p.  165. 
poBseitaoDottbelateDr.BraunatRome,        '  Abeken,  Hittel-Italien,  p.  311. 
wbo  was  to  have  edited  them  with  an        '  Bull.,  182!),  p.   163  i   Bull.,  Arch. 
Kcompaaying  toxt  They  were  engraved  r  NBp.,  18.16,  p.  3. 
in  Ihe  style  of  Tieelibein,  and  l>ad  Wen        '  Ibid.,  p.  163. 
printed  ut  Naples.  I 
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One  of  tho  finest  vases  of  this  locality  is  that  of  tlie  painter 
Assteae,  in  the  Louvre,  representing  the  story  of  Kadmim  and 
the  dragon,  tlie  principal  figures  of  wliicli  have  their  names 
inscribed.  Some  other  vases  of  this  spot,  of  inferior  style, 
represent  the  toilet  of  Aphrodite,  jngglers,'  and  similar  sab- 
jecta.  They  are  said  to  be  discovered  outside  the  sepulchres.' 
The  vases  found  at  Eboli  do  not  appear  to  have  bad  any 
particular  or  distinct  style,  although  some  had  engraved  in- 
scriptions in  the  Doric  dialect,  under  their  handles.  Their 
subjects  were  uninteresting.*  Vases  had  also  been  discovered 
at  Baitipa^lia,  in  the  vicinity.*  No  details  have  been  given  of 
those  from  tlie  sepulchres  of  Sania  Lwna.  Those  from  tlie  plains 
of  Surrento,  the  ancient  Surrentum,  resembled  in  style  the 
fabric  of  Saut'  Agata  dei  Goti,  and  had  the  ordinary  subjects  of 
vases  of  this  class,  such  as  Sirens,  Boccliaualians,'  ai)d  triclinia. 
There  were  potteries  here  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  celebrated  for 
producing  excellent  cupa.*  The  lekythoi  of  the  ancient  Thurium 
were  formerly  celebrated,  but  none  have  been  found  there : 
pottery  has,  liowever,  been  discovered  at  Uria. 

Avellino  and  Monte  Sarcliio,  in  the  I'rincipato  Ulteriore,  have 
also  produced  vases,  probably  of  later  style;  so  have  Isemia, 
in  the  Ck>ntada  di  Molise,  Sansevera,  and  Lucera  in  the  Capi- 
tanata.'  The  vases  of  the  Bamlicata  comprise  a  lai^  portion 
of  those  of  the  later  style  of  art,  and  exhibit  the  local  pecu- 
liarities of  a  native  iabric,  through  the  barbaric  and  other 
costumes  represented  on  them.  The  Alpine  countries  of  Lucania 
have  produced  vases  differing  in  style  from  those  of  the 
maritime  districts  of  Magna  Gnecia.  Some,  indeed,  have  sup- 
posed that  a  colony  of  foreign  potters,  located  here,  introduced 
amongst  the  Lucaninns  the  art  of  painting  vases.  Their  tint 
is  pale,  the  glaze  of  leaden  hue,  their  ornaments  are  distJii-- 
guislied  by  an  absence  of  white  accessories  and  their  style  of 
art  has  already  been  described  in  the  account  of  the  decadence. 
The  high  price  which  vases  of  great  beauty  or  interest  obtained 
in  the  European  market  during  the  eighteenth  century,  caused 
researches  to  be  cari'ied  on  in  this  province  with  enterprise,  and 
on  a  settled  plan.     Here  the  earth  is  still  trenched  on  sites 

'  (Jiinmnta,  Mystagogiie,  p.  21 1.  '  Mus.  Poiirt.,  pi,  \xiii,  nxv.  p.  73, 

'  Dull.,  1S29, 119.  ftiHl  Ml.:   IttUl.,   1820,  p.  ICl;    184-J, 

•  Ibi<l.,  1S2!»,  pp.  I.-.I,  U;i;  ISli!.  p.    pp.  11-13. 
W6:  one  wpb  n  Siren.  '  N.  H.,  \xxv.,  w.  16. 

'  Bull.,  1S29,  IBS.  .      '  Gnrgiulo,  Ct-imi,  i..  IG. 
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wliicli  appear  favourable,  and  when  the  original  soil  has  been 
disturbed,  the  excavators  continue  their  labours  till  they  have 
arrived  at  a  part  where  the  earth  ghows  decided  proofs  of  being 
still  intact,  and  by  this  means  they  are  assured  that  nothing 
remaius  below.  Many  of  the  vases  in  this  locality  are  found 
broken  into  fragments,  either  owing  to  the  roofs  and  tops  of  the 
sepulchres  having  been  destroyed  or  burst  by  the  roots  of  trees. 
All  the  vases  found  in  tliis  province  are  of  the  latest  style,  with 
pale  red  figures  on  a  dull,  leaden,  black  ground,  and  subjects 
chiefly  relating  to  the  Dionysiac  orgies.  Many  vases  of  the  ^nest 
red  style  have  been  excavated  from  the  sopulclires  of  Ami,  the 
nncient  Anxin,  a  spot  teeming  with  the  remains  of  ancient  art. 
It  is  ihe  principal  place  where  the  vases  of  Lucania  are  found. 
Their  style  much  resembles  that  of  Ceglie,  and  is  better 
than  tliat  of  the  generality  of  vases  of  the  Basilicata.  A  fine 
kalpis,  found  at  this  spot,  and  now  in  tlie  Berlin  Museum, 
represents  the  subject  of  Zeus  and  lo.'  Some  of  the  vases 
were  of  the  style  of  Nola,  others  of  that  of  Apulia,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  made  by  foreign  potters  established  there.* 
At  Armento,  the  ancient  Armentum,  vases  have  been  fouud^ 
with  black  figures  of  the  finest  style,  an  example  of  which  will 
be  seen  in  a  krater  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  others 
of  an  intermediate  style,  between  the  latest  Nolan  and  early 
Apulian,  Other  vases  of  large  size,  fine  style,  and  heroic  sub- 
jects, have  been  found  at  Mismndlo,  where  a  vase  of  ancient 
style,  and  many  of  later  style,  generally  witli  good,  but  occa- 
sionally of  careless  drawing,  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.* 
A  magnificent  vase,  with  the  subject  of  Perseus,  but  of  medi- 
ocre drawing,  was  found  at  the  same  place,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grumento.'  The  other  sites  of  the  Basilicata,  in  which  vases 
have  been  exhumed,  are  Potenza,  or  Potentia,  Calvello,  and 
Fomarico  (distinguished  for  its  well-painted  dishes,  with  sup- 
posed representation  of  nuptial  ceremonies),  Venosa  or  Venusia, 
and  FUticd.*  Some  vases  from  Qrumento,  the  ancient  Grumen- 
tum,  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  from  Tliurium,  and  which  evi- 
dently was  flourishing  at  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,' 

I  Oerlinrd,  Berl.  Ant.  Bild.,  b.  260,        *  Bull.,  1829,  p.  170. 
n.  902;  Hirt,  Die  Bruutschau,  Berlin,        '  Ibid.,  1S30,  p.  24. 
1825;   ATellino,  Opusooti  diviToi,  vol.        •  Gnrgiulo,  Ct-dni,  p,  15;  Bull.,  1829, 
ii.  liiv.  7,  pp.  169,  17i,  p.  105. 

'  Bull.,  1829,  pp.  1112,  1C9.  '  I.ivy,  xiiii.,  c.  :(7:  xxvii.,  <-.  i. 

'  GcrhnKl,  It.  A.  It,,  m.  139,  234.         I 
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exhibited  the  same  style  ae  the  vases  of  Pnglia.  One  had  for  its 
suhject  an  Amazonomacbia.  Other  sites  in  the  same  proTinee,  as 
Boeca  Nova  aud  Sani'  Arocmgelo,  San  Braneato,  Ardarea,  and  Nice, 
Timpani  and  Sodano^  have  also  pioduced  vases  of  similar  style. 
At  MarBtcowaova  was  fouod  a  vase  with  an  Amazonomachia ; 
othera  of  both  styles  occurred  at  Castelluccio,*  so  also  at  Yaglio 
Oppido,  or  Velia,  and  Buoti^  Galvello,  Aeerenza,  or  Aceruntia.* 

The  vases  of  FugLia'  on  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic  are  de- 
scribed as  so  much  resembling  each  other  in  character  and 
style,  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  must  have  been 
fabricated  about  the  same  period,  and  almost  in  one  pottery. 
Their  epoch  is  properly  that  of  later  days  of  the  pottories,  and 
of  the  Senatus  consuHum  A.Y.C.  564,  suppressing  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  Bacchic  orgies.  They  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  Northern  or  Southern  Italy,  by  the  paler  colour  of 
their  clay,  the  duller  tone  of  their  glaze,  the  size  and  r&Jterehi 
character  of  their  shape,  the  obscure  nature  of  their  subjects, 
the  abundance  of  heroic  figures,  and  their  general  resemblance 
to  the  vases  of  the  Basilicata.  They  differ  essentially  in  the 
Alpine  countries  from  those  of  the  cities  of  the  Gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum,*  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  a  rhyton,  with 
the  name  of  its  maker  Didymos,  tliat  of  the  maker  Assteas, 
in  the  Louvre,  and  the  vase  in  the  British  Mnseum,  with  the 
subject  of  Mars  and  Yulcan  contending  over  Jimo,  entrapped 
on  the  golden  throne.^  Many  of  the  vases  of  Puglia  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  later  style  of  art.  They  have  been  found 
throughout  the  tract  of  level  country  extending  from  Bitonto 
to  Ruvo,  and  at  Polignano  or  Neapolis-Peucetiaa,  Putignano, 
Alta  Mura,*  and  Oarbonara,*  Terra  di  Ban,  Canosa,  Ceglie,  and 
Ruvo,  the  vases  of  which,  from  their  superior  excellence,  merit 
a  separate  description.  These  belong  to  the  district  called  the 
Terra  di  Bari.  The  vases  of  Bari,  the  ancient  Barium,  are 
like  those  of  Rubastini,  Canosa,  and  Sant'  Agata  dei  Goti,  and 
have  red  figures  upon  a  black  ground.  Among  them  was  one 
in  the  shape  of  the  head  of  a  female,  resembling  those  of  Nola, 


'  I.ombati)i,  Mentoite  dell'  loalil.,  '  Ball.,  1829,  pp,  166,  173,  173. 
p.  195,  and  foil.  I      '  Ibid.,  p.  162. 

*  Paiiutke,  Hyperbor.  Rom.  Stud.,  I.,  '  John,  Vaseaeamraluii^,  »iix. 
p.  16fi.  I      '  Bull.,  1829,  p.   172;    Arch.   Zrii 

'  Mi-ra.,  pp.  218,  221,  227.  '  1851,  s.  81. 

'  Mem.,  p.  208.  '  Bull..  1B29.  p.  173. 
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and  BSTeral  were  deep  bell-shaped  hraieret,  called  ox^hapha, 
having  on  them  mystic  and  Dionysiac  subjects.*  They  have 
been  found  in  tombs  on  the  Bea-ehore.' 

The  vases  of  Canosa,  the  ancient  Csnusium,  a  city  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Diomed,  and  an  .^tolian  colony,  which 
at  one  time  had  attained  considerable  grandeur  and  power, 
probably  in  the  interval  before  the  second  Fuuio  war,  and  was 
one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Greek  origin  in  Italy,*  consist  of 
laige  hrateret,  decorated  with  eubjecta  derived  from  the  Dio- 
nysiac  rites,  allegories,  the  drama,  and  other  sources  which 
inspired  the  later  artists.  They  rank  as  some  of  the  very 
finest  of  the  florid  style  of  the  decadence  of  the  art,  and  bear 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  vases  of  Ruvo  and  Ceglie.* 
lately  a  magnificent  vase,  with  the  subject  of  Dareios  and 
Hellas,  takecgfrom  the  Persai  of  Aischylos,  has  been  discovered 
at  Canosa.'  One  of  the  tombs  opened  here,  which  contained 
vases,  had  al^atiu  inscription  dated  b.c.  67,  but  the  kind  of  vases 
found  in  it  have  not  been  recorded.  Some  unimportant  vases 
of  the  style  of  black  figures  of  the  last  decadence,  have  also 
been  disinterred  at  Canosa.*  Close  to  Ban,  at  a  little  distance  - 
from  the  sea,  lies  Convei-aano.  Its  vases  appear  in  style  to 
resemble  those  of  other  parts  of  Puglia  and  those  of  Nola.^ 
PuU^nano,  in  the  same  territory,  has  also  produced  vases,*  The 
vases  found  at  Buvo,  the  aocient  Ryps  or  Bubastini,  are  of  the 
same  style  and  composition  as  those  of  the  rest  of  Southern 
Italy,  and  of  some  found  at  Athens.'  This  city,  of  which  ro 
little  is  known  from  the  ancient  authorities,  has  produced  many 
of  the  finest  vases  found  in  Southern  Italy.  Several  styles 
have  been  found  on  this  site,  showing  that  it  was  coicaiised 
probably  by  the  Achaians  at  an  early  epoch.  Only  a  single 
vase  with  animals' on  a  yellow  ground,  of  the  style  called 
Dorian,  Korinthian,  or  Pboenician,  has  been  exhumed.  The 
most  i-emarkable  with  black  figures  are  two  Panathenaic  vases 
with  the  usual  iDscriptions,  and  a  vase  with  Fnam  ransoming 

'  Abeken,  Hittel-Ibilien.  p.  349;  B.  •  Gerfaard.Honatsbericht.d.K.  Akad. 

A.  B.,  8.  139,  Nob.  729, 712, 758 ;  Bull.,  Wisaooach.  za  Borliii,  lga7. 

1837,  p.  33.  '  Jahn,  VaeeaatmnilDng,  xlv. 

*  Bull.,  1829.  p.  172.  '  See  the  oinoehoe  nith  the  brad  of  a 
'  Stnbo,  vi.  284.  Satyr  auil   Bacchante,  Gerbanl,  B«rl. 

*  Millin.,  Tombwnx  do  CaiwHft,  fo.,  '  Ant.  BUd.,  p.  231 ;  Boll.,  1829,  p.  172, 
Paris,  1816:  Bull.,  1829,  p.  174;  Gor-  '      '  Bull.,  1829,  p.  172. 

bani.  Ant  Bild.,  ea.  139  and  192,  No.  ■  Bull.,  1829,  p.  171;  Bull.,  Ittti7, 
604.  p.  97. 
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the  corpse  of  Hektor,  of  the  strong  red  style ;  nnd  of  the  fine 
style  like  that  of  Nola,  only  a  few  vases  liave  been  found. 
A  polychrome  vase,  with  the  figure  of  a  satyr,  and  the  name 
of  Alkibiadee  was  discovered  at  Ruvo;  and  another,  la  the 
possession  of  Sir  Woodbine  Farish,  represent  Heoe  or  Aurora. 
The  great  proportion  of  vases,  however,  of  this  ancient  city  are 
of  the  florid  style,  of  large  size,  with  volute  and  ornamented 
handles,  with  numerous  figures,  and  arabesque  ornaments, 
sometimes  enhanced  bj  gilding.  Of  these  large  vases,  the  most 
important  for  its  subject,  and  the  elaboration  of  its  details,  is 
that  with  the  death  of  the  Eretan  giant,  Talos,  at  the  hands  of 
the  Argonauts.  It  would  be  too  long  to  specify  here  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  vases  of  Kuvo.  Besides  amplioree,  kraters,  hydriai, 
and  rliyta  of  fantastical  shape  are  by  no  means  of  uncommon 
occurrence  in  the  sepulchres.'  They  are  often  of  considerable 
size,  and  most  of  the  finest  vases  of  late  style  have  come  from 
this  spot.  The  celebrated  vase  of  the  potter  Meidias,  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  the  subject  of  the  rape  of  the  Leukippides, 
ie  supposed  to  have  come  from  thence,  on  account  of  its  resem- 
.  blance  to  many  other  beautiful  vases  known  to  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  spot.  Their  details  are  executed  with  great 
elegance,  the  hair  and  also  the  drapery  being  indicated  by  fine 
wiry  lines,*  while  the  figures  are  of  more  slender  proportions 
than  tliose  of  the  vases  of  the  Basilicata.  In  fact,  they  resemble 
the  kuowa  works  of  the  young  Athenian  School,  which  com- 
menced about  the  age  of  Alexander,  in  tho  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  and  of  which,  in  another  branch  of  art,  such 
brilliant  examples  may  be  traced  on  the  coins  of  Pyrrlios  and 
those  of  Tarentum.  Vases  of  the  latest  style  have  filso  been 
found  here.^  The  sepulchres  of  the  comparatively  unknown 
site  of  Ceglie,  the  ancient  Cielia,  in  Apulia,  have  much  enriched 
the  coliections  at  Berlin.*  In  style  these  vases  have  the  general 
Apuiiau  type,  and  their  art  is  of  the  same  late  period.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  size.  The  principal  shapes  are  cups 
and  amphorte,  with  volute  handles  and  gorgon  masks.  Some 
have  subjects  of  great  interest  from  their  representing  scenes 
taken  from  the  drama.    Among  the  subjects  are  the  usual  Eros 


■  Fot  the  Roto  Tasea,  see  Jahn,  Va-    pp.  07,  08 ;  1640,  p.  187. 
Bensammlang,  il.-zlv.  i      '  Bull.,   1831,   pp.   1G4,  ! 

=  For  the  account  of  llie  Sncst  Bavo    p.  114 ;  1838,  p.  1G2. 
vaMB  in  tho  Naples  MuBcum,  B.,  1K3T,  |      <  BiiEl.,  1829,  p.  173. 
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and  Aphrodite^  of  this  style,  Phrixos  crossing  the  Hellespont 
on  the  rum,'  Orestea  at  Delphi,  the  sociifiee  of  the  rain  of  Tau- 
talos,''  Aktaion  seized  by  his  doge,  the  burial  of  Clirysippos,* 
Bcllerophon,  MeleDgor  and  the  KalydonitiD  boar,  Herakles  and 
Geryon,'  the  judgment  of  Paris,*  the  arming  of  Penthesilea,' 
Eiiropa,  the  Kentaurs  and  Amazonomachiai,"  Ompliale,*  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind.  Tlie  finest  of  these  vases  represents 
the  subject  of  the  marrioge  of  Herakles  and  Hebe,'*  These 
vases  show  the  prevalence  of  Crreek  i<lea8  and  civilisation,  and 
were  probably  fabricated  on  the  spot  by  Hellenic  potters.  In 
the  province  of  Calabria  Ulteriore  the  vases  discovered  at  Locri 
are  perhaps  some  of  tlie  most  beautifid  of  the  Soutli.  The 
Locri,  a  branch  either  of  the  Opuntii  or  Epizepliyrii,  established 
thenifelvcs  at  Cape  Zephyrium,  01.  xxvi.  B.r.  673,  and  appear 
to  have  been  accompanied  in  their  euiigi-ation  by  Korinthians 
and  Lacediemoaians,  finally  becoming  a  Dorian  colony.  Their 
coins  are  not  earlier  than  01.  c,  B.C.  374.  All  tlieso  states 
appear  to  have  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Lucanians, 
who,  01.  scvi.,  B.C.  3i)6,  advancing  rapidly,  seized  part  of  the 
country  and  the  maritime  cities.  These  were  succeeded  by  the 
Brettii,  who,  forty  years  later,  revolted  in  01.  cvi.,  B.C.  306, 
and  wlio  issued  gold  coins  of  great  beauty,  probably  struck  iii 
the  maritime  cities,  showing  the  high  state  of  the  arts  of  the 
period.  The  vases  are  not  found  in  covered  sepulchres,  like 
those  previously  described,  but  in  the  cultivated  ground,  as  if 
scattered  by  a  barbarian  and  plundering  population.  So  tho- 
roughly have  the  vases  on  this  site  been  destroyed,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  discover  all  the  fragments  of  any  single 
specimen.  Those  in  the  Berlin  Mnseum  were  found  broken 
within  a  sepulchre,  and  a  vase  holding  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
was  discovered  deposited  in  another  of  coarser  ware,  which 
served  as  a  kind  of  case  for  it,"  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
glass  vases  are  found  holding  the  ashes  of  the  ancient  Romans 
or  Britons  in  this  country.     They  are  of  different  styles  of  art, 


'  GerhRrt,  B.  A.  B.,  b.  139,  «.  279,  n.       '  Ibid.,  1019,  a.  307. 

993 ;  Bull.,  1834.  p.  55.                                   *  Ibid.,  1023,  b,  313. 

»  Ibid.,  B.  27S,  n.  096. 

•  Ibid.,  1024,8.315. 

'  Ibid.,  1003;  Eaoul  Bochette,  Mon. 

"  For  these  vucb,  see  Jnliu,  Voiscn. 

Iiied.,  pi.  XXXV.,  pp.  102-19G. 

B.  xxxviiL  ;  Ourlinrd,  ApuliBcljo  VsseLi- 

<  Gerhard,  B.  A.  B.,   1010,  sa.  295, 

bil.ler,  fo..  Berlfi.,  1845. 

296. 

"  Oargiuln,  Cenui,p.l3;  UulL,m:!l 

•  Ibid.,1222,  B.  300.                                  p.  16li. 

■  IbM.,  10II.B.296, 
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commencing  with  tlioae  of  black  figures.  In  the  fainter  colour 
of  their  paste,  and  the  duller  tone  of  their  black  glaze,  the^ 
differ  from  those  of  Volci,  and  few  of  the  earlier  kind  are 
known.  Among  them  may  be  cited  a  hydrta  or  ialpia  with  an 
erotic  subject,^  and  a  lekythos  with  a  Bacchanalian  one.'  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  with  red  figures  are  the  hydrta  or 
hdpit,  on  which  is  represented  the  last  night  of  Troy,  Neopto- 
lemos  slaying  Priam  on  the  altar  of  the  Herkeian  Zeus,  the 
death  of  Astyanax,  and  the  rape  of  Xassandra;  a  Uhyihoi  with 
an  erotic  scene ; '  an  oinoeJioe  with  a  Bacchanalian  one  ;*  a  Nolan 
amphora,  with  figures  of  Marsyas  and  Olympos;'  a  vase  with 
the  Dioskouroi  and  their  names ;'  a  two-handled  vase  with  Trip- 
tolemoB,'  and  an  amphora  with  Zeus  and  Nike.^  Of  the  later 
style  of  art,  and  resembling  the  local  style  of  Lucania,  is  an 
amphora  witli  the  subject  of  Venus,  Adonis,  and  Eros.*  In  the 
Durand  collection  were  also  some  lekyihoi  of  the  late  Athenian 
style,  with  polychrome  figures  on  a  white  ground,  and  of  a 
coarser  kind  of  drawing  than  those  of  Athens.  One  vase  of  this 
site  has  a  remarkable  inscription." 

In  the  department  of  Otranto,  Brinditi — the  ancient  Bnin- 
dusium,  founded  before  Tarentum  and  the  arrival  of  the  Spai'tan 
Parthenii,  a  formidable  rival  to  Tarentum,  and  one  of  the  great 
ports  of  Italy,  colonised  by  the  Bomans  A.V.C.  508,  B.C.  246 — 
has  produced  several  vases.  Besides  the  numerous  black  glazed 
plates  impressed  with  small  ornaments  stamped  from  a  die,  a 
great  hrater  in  the  Naples  Museum,  painted  with  the  subject  of 
Eros  mounted  on  a  panther,"  came  from  thence.  Vases  have 
also  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Orta,"  or  Hyria,  between 
Brindisi  and  Taranto,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  founded  by  the 
Cretans  sent  in  pursuit  of  Daidalos,  and  which  successfully 
resisted  the  people  of  Tarentum  and  Rhegium.  At  Torre  di 
Mare  (the  ancient  Metapontium,  supposed  to  be  the  Alyhas 
of  Homer,  but  colonised  by  Achaians  from  Sybaris,  the  great 
head-quarters  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  Bubsec|uently,  during 
the   Peloponnesian   war,  in  alliance  with  Athens;  finally  sub- 

'  Oerbard,  Berl  Ant  Bild.,  b.  231,  '  Ocrhard,  B.  A.  B.,  &  259,  696 ;  Pa> 
72).  uorko.  Hub.  But,  p.  138. 

'  Ibid.,  232,  725.  '  Gwhfird,  B.  A,  B.,  s.  250,  898. 

■  Gerhurd,  B.  A.  B.,  a.  232,  720.  •  IbM,,  332,  1057. 

'  Ibii1.,T2S.  '•  KAAE  dOKEZ,  Bull.,  1820,  |).  Ib7. 

>  U«rliun1, 1.  c,  B.  244,  841.  '■  Bull.,  Arch..  1829,  p.  172. 
*  John,  Vasensunimlun^,  a.  xx.\v.         I      "  BuU.,  1831,  p.  55. 
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jugated  by  the  Bomans  after  the  retreat  of  Pyirhus,  but  enh- 
Bequently  revolting  to  Hannibal),  the  circumstance  of  Boman 
sepulchree  having  been  constructed  over  tlie  Greek  ones  ap- 
pears to  have  been  nnfavourable  to  excavations  in  search 
of  vases.  Some  of  late  style  hare  also  been  discorereJ  at 
Catiettaneta^  at  the  site  of  the  ancient  Salentum  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  at  Famno^  or  Gnatliia,  at  Ceglie,  Qenosa,  and 
Ostiini,  all  of  late  style.  Vases  liave  been  found  aa  early  as 
1578,  at  Mount  Scaglioso.^  At  Plistia  the  vases  appear  to  have 
come  from  Capua,  and  to  have  been  about  OL  c*  At  TararUo 
or  Tarentum,  where  it  might  have  been  expected  from  its  ancient 
renown  for  luxury  that  many  vases  would  have  occurred,  few  have 
been  turned  up  amidst  its  ancient  ruins.  Those,  however,  which 
are  met  with  maintain  the  old  pre-eminence  of  tiie  city  for  its 
works  of  art,  especially  as  manifested  in  its  coins.  Their  clay  is 
of  a  fine  glaze  like  the  vases  of  Pomarico,  and  often  resembles  the 
finest  red  figured  vases  of  Nola.*  Yases  with  black  figures  are 
rarely  found ;  a  fine  krater  with  an  Amazonomachia  was  dis- 
covered here ; "  and  on  the  fragment  of  a  Jerater  in  the  British 
Museum  is  the  Fallaa  Athene  of  the  Parthenon,  in  red  upon  s 
black  ground.  It  is  of  the  beet  style  of  this  School,  probably  not 
much  older  than  Alexander,  b.o.  330,  if  not  over  h^  a  century 
later,  or  of  the  age  of  Pyrihos,  B.C.  280 ;  although  the  medallio 
art  of  that  time  is  more  like  the  style  of  drawing  found  on  the 
vasee  of  Kuvo.  Generally,  the  subjects  of  the  vases  discovered  - 
here  are  unimportant.  Some  objects,  supposed  to  be  moulds, 
have  also  been  discovered  on  this  site,'  and  the  vases  here,  as 
at  Locri,  are  found  broken  into  fr^rments.  Yases  vrith  black 
figures  are  comparatively  rare  on  this  site,  those  with  red  figures 
of  a  Iree  style,  having  been  principally  found.  This  agrees  with 
its  history,  the  most  fiourishing  period  of  the  city  having  been 
from  B.C.  400,  under  the  government  of  Archytas  till  its  final 
fall  to  the  Bomans,  during  which  time  the  principal  sculptors 
and  painters  of  Greece  embellished  the  public  monuments  of 
Tarentum.  Its  treasures  of  ancient  art  at  the  period  of  its  fall 
were  equal  to  those  of  Syracuse ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  the  beauty  of  its  coins,  that  it  not  only  imported  the 

'  Bull,  1836,  p,  167.  I  *  Bdi-kh,  Corp.,  Insor.  iv.  p.  x. 

*  A  vase  with  a  siren  between  two  *  Ball.,  1&29,  p.  171. 

owIb  vaa  there  dieooTercd.    Sob  Bult.,  !  *  Due  do  Luynes.  Chois,  pi.  43. 

1849,  p.  174.  !  '  BaU.,  1842,  p.  120. 

'  Boll,  Anb.  Nap.,  1857,  p.  118. 
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choicest  ceramic  piodncta  of  Greece,  but  also  employed  in  its 
city  vase-i>aiiiter8  and  potters  of  eminence.  Other  specimens 
come  from  Molto,  LaCastellanetn,  and  La  Terza,  ia  tlie  vicinity ; 
from  the  latter  they  are  principally  dishes.  Vases  of  Gampanian 
style  have  also  heen  found  at  Lease,  the  ancient  Lnpite,^  at  Rugge, 
or  Budiie,  and  at  Rocca  Nova  and  Valesio '  Many  vases  some  with 
black  and  others  with  red  figures,  but  they  are  almost  all  of  small 
dimensions ;  one  a  DJonysiac  amphora,  has  the  Attic  subject  of 
TheseuB  and  the  Minotaur.*  At  the  island  of  leckia,  ^naiia, 
was  found  a  TtrcUer  with  the  subject  of  the  infant  Dionysos  con- 
signed to  the  Nymphs.*  Two  islauds  off  the  Gampanian  coast, 
the  Pithecusse,  are  said  to  be  named  after  the  vata  niaHe  there. 
Sicily,  so  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  works  of  art,  has  not 
produced  a  very  great  number  of  fictile  vases,  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  discovered  are  by  no  means  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Italy;  some  resembling  in  style  the 
early  vases,  with  black  figures  of  Greece  Proper;  while  others 
are  undistinguishable  from  those  of  Southern  Italy.  Tiie  lan- 
guage and  form  of  letters  of  Sicilian  vases  is  old  Attic,  with  a 
mixture  of  Ionic  in  the  more  recent  vases."  The  vases  with  red 
figures  especially  resemble  those  found  in  the  Apullan  tombs. 
Many  of  the  vases  from  the  Peninsula  are  however  carried  over 
to  Palermo  and  sold  as  Sicilian,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
which  are  really  Sicilian  vases.  This  island  was  anciently  re- 
nowned for  its  potteries,  and  Agathokles,  the  celebrated  tyrant 
of  this  island,  was  the  son  of  a  potter,  and  was  reported  to  have 
dined  off  earthenware  in  his  youth.  The  varions  sites  in  which 
vases  have  been  found  at  Syracuse,  Palermo,  Elima,  Hiniera, 
and  Alicata,  will  be  found  subsequently  mentioned.  In  Sicily 
the  cities  of  the  southern  coast  have  produced  the  greatest 
number  of  vases,  Agrigentum,  the  modern  Girgenti,  abounding 
in  the  treasures  of  ceramic  art.  Fine  vases  have  also  been  dis- 
covered at  Gela  and  Kamarina.  On  the  east  coast,  south  of 
Syracuse,  the  cemeteries  of  the  Leontini  and  Acne  have  produced 
more  vases  than  the  necropolis  of  Syracuse,  which  was  probably 
the  first  destroyed.  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Gatania,'  on  the 
north  and  east  coast,  have  produced  but  a  small  number  of  vases. 


'  ReidefiCl,  EpFse,  230.  '      *  Seliuk,  in  Bull.,  1W2,  p.  10, 

'  MominsoTi,  Unterital.  Dinl.  58-(i0.  '  Buclth,  Ciirp.  Inscr.  iv.,  p.  v. 

'  BuU.,  Atcli.  Xup.,  18JG,  p.  »i,  tav,         *  Seiiii  <Ji  Fulco,  Uull.,  ISU. 
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Oq  the  whole>  Sicily  has  produced  far  fewer  ancient  vases  than 
Italy.*  The  clay  from  which  tlie  vases  may  have  been  made  is 
said  to  have  been  found  near  Panormiis.^  The  principal  sites 
where  vases  have  been  discovered  are  Cenicrrhi,  the  ancient  Ken- 
turipai,  where  a  vase  was  found,  with  encaustic  painting,  the 
colours  having  been  prepared  with  wax,  and  laid  upon  a  rose- 
coloured  ground.  This  vase  is  ornamented  with  gilding,  and  is 
of  a  late  style  and  period.^  At  LerUini,  Leoutini,  vases,  chiefly 
of  the  later  style  of  art>  have  been  discovered,  many  polychrome, 
and  one  or  two  with  red  figures  of  the  strong  style.*  The  vases 
found  at  Syraevee  have  both  red  and  black  figures,  and  are  of 
both  styles,  but  unimpoi-tant.'  At  Palazzdo,  the  ancient  Acne, 
vases  of  the  ancient  Boric  or  Phoenician  style,  of  the  archaic 
style,  and  some  with  red  figures,  have  been  discovered ;  one  of 
the  most  interesting  is  that  in  the  British  Museum,  representing 
Dionysos  in  a  car  in  the  shape  of  a  ship.*  Fine  vases  have  been 
found  at  Kamarina ;  at  Terrcmova,  the  ancient  Gela,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlements  of  the  island,  vases  had  been  found  a  cen- 
tury ago,  both  with  black  and  red  figures,'  and  in  style  like 
those  of  Nola.'  In  1792,  a  pottery  with  furnaces  and  vases 
appears  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity.*  Of  late  years 
vases  with  black  and  with  red  figures,  of  the  finest  style,  have 
been  discovered  here. 

In  Selirmnte,  or  Selinus,  famous  for  its  two  ancient  Doric 
temples,  its  archaic  sculptures,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  coins, 
both  of  the  ancient  and  fineststyle,  lekythoi  of  archaic  style  have 
come  to  light"*  Rimera  has  produced  only  a  few  vases  "  with 
red  figures,  and  the  single  specimen  found  at  Solos  has  been 
doubted.^" 

'  AvoUo,  Delle  fattiire  di  argilla  die  |      '  Jadicft,    Aniioliitk   di    Acre,     To., 
si  troTBDo  ia  Sicilia,  8vo.,  Pol.,  1829,  I  Meseinft,  1819. 
p.  6.  !      7  Doirille,  Stcala,  p.  123  b. 

*  Bockh,  0.  I.,  IT.  p.  vii.  '  BotUger,  Vasen.,  i.  p.  39. 

»  Tliifl  mode  of  puinting tbbob  ia  al-  •  UhdeD,Aich.Iiite11.BL,1836,p.3S. 
luded  to  b;  Athenaios,  t.  200  b.  Tbe  '«  Gerhard,  in  Ardi.  Int.  Bl.,  1S31, 
vase  ia  not  unique,  eimilarl;  painted    p.  55. 

fragmenla  having  been  diarorered  in  the  "  B.  Boinano,  Anticbita  Termitane 
Biacuri  Muaeam  in  CatonU,  at  Eertcb,  Pal ,  1838,  p.  139,  Taf.  i.  U. ;  Autichift 
and  in  the  Durond  Collection ;  Kucbette,  inedili  di  vario  genere  trovalo  in  Sicilia, 
Peint.  Ant.  In.,  p.  4S0,  TaT.  xii ;  Ball.,  To.,  Palermo,  1855 ;  Hanas,  do'  vad  grerl 
1833,  p.  490.  I  comanam.  oliiamati   Etraso.,   Palenno, 

*  Jahn,  VaaenaammliiDg,  a.  xxxi.  1823;  Bnll.,  Areh.  Nap.,  li-SS,  p.  140. 

*  Gerhaid,  Ans.  Vas.,  fiS,  i. ;  Bull.,  '      "  Jobn,  Vaacnaaninilung,  a.  miv. 
18S2,  p.  177. 
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Several  rases  are  described  in  various  accounts  of  these  re- 
mains as  coming  from  Sicily.  Many  of  these  with  black  fibres 
exhibit  a  style  of  drawing  bo  rude  and  peculiar  as  to  entitle 
them  to  be  considered  decidedly  of  local  fabric,  as  they  are 
readily  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Vulci,  Nola,  and  Cam- 
pania. Those  with  red  figures  have  also  certain  characteriBttcs, 
such  as  defects  of  shape  and  careless  style  of  drawing,  which 
connect  them  with  the  vases  of  Greece  Proper.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  specimens  of  this  class  discovered  of  late  yeans, 
is  a  fragment,  with  the  subject  of  Telegonos,  Kirke,  and  Ulysses.* 
Most  of  the  vaeee  come  from  Girgenti,  and  few  from  Palermo.^ 
The  vases  of  Qirgenti,  or  Agrigentnm,  with  black  figures,  re- 
semble those  of  Vulci  in  the  rigidity  and  mechanical  finish  of 
their  details;  among  them  may  he  cited,  a  Panathenaic  amphora, 
with  Herakles  and  Eerberos,  Hermes  and  Bacchanals ;  ^  a  lehyihos, 
having  on  it  the  destruction  of  the  Lernsean  Hydra;*  another, 
with  a  warrior  leaping  from  his  horse ; '  the  amphoreu  of  the 
maker  Taletdes,  with  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur,  and  a  scene 
of  weighing;'  another  with  Achilles  and  Hektor,  and  Heos  or 
Aurora  bearing  off  Memnon.'  A  curious  vase  of  the  maker 
Mikosthenes*  has  also  been  found  there.  From  these  and 
similar  subjects,  such  as  Herakles  and  Tritons,*  Achilles  drag- 
ging Hektor,"  and  Bacchanals,^*  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  of 
the  usual  class  found  on  the  best  and  rigid  school  of  vases  with 
red  figures.  Numerous  examples  of  this  style  have  been  found 
in  Sicily,  such  as  lekythot  with  females,"  Hera  and  her  pea- 
cock," Nik6,'*  the  Dioskouroi,  scenes  from  tiie  Amazonomachia,'* 
warriors,'*  Dionysos,"  and  birds.**  Among  the  finest  vases  of  this 

■  BdU.,  1843,  82 ;  Arch.  Zeit ,  1843,  j  di  nua  fignlina  lappreKKtaDte  Enole  o 
143.  Ntrco,  Syo.,  Paleimo,  1834. 

*  Odb,  with  birth  and  marriage  of  l°  Polili,  Cenni  ea  di  un  yaao  fittile 
DioDjBOB,  Bull.,  18.14,  p.  201,  1843,  p.     Gr«oo-Agr.  mpp,  Achillo  vinoitore  di 


Ellore,  8ro.,  Mewina,  1: 

"  Politi,   EspoiizloQe  di  eetle  v»si, 
1.  c :  Ball.  d.  InflL  1834,  p.  59. 

"  Politi,  Itlurtr.  sul  dipinto  in  terra- 
oolto,  Sto.,  Oirg.,  1829. 

Politi,  EspoBJziono     di  »ette  Toai 


54 ;  Arch.  Zeit ,  1S43,  137. 

■  Politi,    Aafon  Panateuaica    8vo., 
QirgeDti,  1840. 

*  Politi,  II   nuDetro  di  Lema  lekitoe 
Agtigentino,  Svo.,  Palermo,  1640. 

t  Politi,  Esposiiioue  di  sette  vane  Or. 
Bic  Agr.,  8vo.,  Palermo,  1S32.  .  Gr.  Sio.  Agr.,  8vo.,  Palermo,  1832. 

'  MilUngen,    Peiut.   d.   Vases  Ant ,  |      '*  Ibid.  ■*  Ibid, 

pi.  i.  liTi. ;  Eiplic.,  iL  p.  88,  d.  7.  {      '*  Politi,  Un  leMtos,  Svo.,  Palermo, 

'  MlUingeu,  Ano.  Un.  Mon.,  i.  pi.  3,  i.     1840. 

*  Panofko,  Mus.  Blac.,  pi.  Ill;  Gtr-        "  Politi,  Due  parole,  Svo,  Pal.,  1333. 
hard,  Lcttrcs,  p.  40.  '      "  Follti,  Eaposiziuno   di   wttu   vasi, 

*  Politi,   Leltvi-u  nl   S.  Milliugcu  uu     1.  c. 
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atyle  are  the  amphora  of  Munich,  representiDg  TityoB  seizing 
Leto,  and  Mr.  Stoddart'e  kraier  with  an  Amazonomacbia.'  But 
that  representing  the  meeting  of  AJkaios  and  Sappho,  now  in 
the  Museum  of  Munich,  is  the  most  renovned  of  all.*  Moat  of 
the  vases  of  Gii^nti  bonerer  are  of  the  shape  of  the  h-aieres  or 
oxyhapha,  and  resemble  those  of  the  tombs  of  Lucania.  They 
have  such  subjects  as  the  Hyperborean  Apollo,'  Dionysiac 
representations,*  the  return  of  Hepbaistos  to  heaven,'  the 
£eutauromachia,  *  scenes  of  leave-taking,'  triclinia/  and  Achil- 
les and  Amazon,'  Many  interesting  vases  of  the  shape  called 
kel^  also  come  from  Girgenti,  and  are  of  the  more  perfect 
style  of  art,  representing  Zeus  bearing  off  Aigina,"  the  Eleusinian 
deities,"  Dionysoe  confided  to  the  nursing  of  Ariadne,'*  the  de- 
parture of  Tiiptolemos,  Heos  and  Thetis  pleading  for  their 
sons,'^  Felens  and  Thetis,'*  and  some  general  scenes."  Cups  with 
white  grounds,  and  with  subjects  in  linear  outline,  have  also  been 
discovered  there,  and  one  in  the  Museum  at  Munich  has  the 
subject  of  Bacchanals,  Herakles  killing  Kyknos,  or  the  Amazon&" 
The  Atticism  of  the  inscriptions  "  has  been  alleged  as  a  reason 
for  supposing  the  vases  of  this  island  to  have  been  imported, 
but  the  Ionic  colonies,  such  as  Akragas  and  Selinoe,'^  and  the 


'  Pulitl,  IHnstiBzioiie  sal  dipiuto  in 
tcrro-cotta,  Sra.,  Oiigenti,  1S29. 

*  Hillingen,  Anc.  UiJ.  Mod.,  xuiv. ; 
La  Boide,  Viue  de  Lamberg,  pi.  lii. 

■  Politi,  lllnstraziODa  d'  un  vaso 
Qrecu-Sicalo  mppreeentante  NemeBi, 
IroTiito  neir  antica  Agrigenio,  Sto., 
Palermo,  1826,  p.  22,  tav.  iii. 

*  Politi,  CinquB  Vasi  di  Preniio, 
extraoted  from  La  Concordia  Giurnale 
Siciliaiio,  Num.  14-20,  Lnglio  Anno 
Secundo ;  Minervini ;  Bull.,  Arch.  Nap. 
i.  U:  Ofrliard,  A.  Z.,  B.  61. 

'  Politi,  IllDstnzione  aul  dipinto  in 
tem-colta,  8vo.,  Girgenti,  1829,  biv.  4. 

'  Politi,  Cinque  Va«i  di  Preniio, 
tav.  vi.;  Osserv.  Svo.,  Ten,,  1828;  Mi- 
natTini,  Bull.,  Nap,,  i.  p.  H;  Gerhard, 
A.  Z.,  1843,  B.  60, 

'  Polili,  DeBcr.  di  due  Vasi  Gr<co- 
Sicoli  Agrigenlini,  8\-o.,  Girgenti,  1831. 

■  Politi,  Illiulraz.,  tav.  3. 
>  Polili,     Due    parole   su    tra  Vasi 

fitlili,  8vo.,  Palermo,  1833.    The  n 


of  tho  Amazon  la  ZAAE2IZ. 

'•  Politi,  Cinque  Vasi  di  Prcmio, 
tav.  it. 

"  Politi,  Illostr.  di  un  Vnso  flltile 
rappr.  Apollo  il  citaredo,  Sto.,  Falenuo, 
1826. 

*•  Mon.,  iii.  pi.  17 ;  Ann.,  1835,  p.  82. 

"  Politi,  Cinque  Vasi  di  Prtraio, 
Concord.,  ii.  14 ;  Bull.,  Arch.  Nap.,  ii. 
p.  16;  Gerliui'd,  Arch.  ZeiL,  1843,  p.  14. 

"  Politi,  IlliiBtr.  ad  im  Vaso  rappr. 
CMeaudra  a  Ajace  d'Oilcn,  8to.,  Pa- 
lermo, 1828;  Miiiervini,  Bull.,  Arch. 
Nop.,  i.  p.  14;  Gerh&ril,  A.  '£.,  1S43, 
61,  Poseidon  nod  Amymone. 

'*  Politi,  ibid.  ;  alao  DeBcr.  di  due 
Vasi  Greco-Sicoli,  8vo.,  Oirg.,  1831, 

"  Politi,  Deacr.  di  due  Vasi,  1.  c. 

'J  Kramer.  UebLr  die  Herkunft,  a. 

113. 

"  AkiBgaswafeitlieracoloiijofGila 
(8tr»bo,  vi.  5),  or,  according  to  one  tttA- 
ing  of  tlie  lonians,  Scjmnus  (1. 275-292) 
makes  the  founlcri  inhabit  vnts  of  Oeln, 
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prevalence  of  lonit;  and  Attic  Greek  as  a  polite  language,  may 
account  for  the  appearance  of  this  dialect  Vases  of  fine  style 
have  also  been  discovered  at  Catania,  and  some  with  black  figures 
at  Alicata,'  Vases  with  red  figares,  of  good  style,  have  been 
found  at  Aderno,  Adranon,  at  the  foot  of  Etna.' 

In  the  public  museum  at  Malta  are  also  some  vases  of  Phte- 
nician  and  later  G-reek  style,  vith  Bacchanalian  subjects. 
One  represents  the  capture  of  Midas.^  Another  has  Eros,  with 
his  name.*  The  vases  are  said  to  resemble  those  fouml  in  Sicily 
and  Campania.  Earthen  sarcophagi  of  Phoenician  type,  shaped 
like  Egyptian  mummy  cases,  were  found  at  Malta  a.d.  1624.* 

Passing  from  Sicily  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  site  of  Bengazi 
— the  old  Etthesperis  of  the  Eyrenaika,  which  subsequently  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Berenike  from  the  queen  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphos' — abounds  in  sepulchres,  in  which  have  been  found  a 
very  large  number  of  vases  of  the  later  style  of  art,  like  those 
of  Lucania  and  Apulia.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Pauathenaic  vases,  which  have  black  figures  on  a  red  ground, 
and  the  usual  inscription  of  "[I  am]  one  of  the  prizes  from 
Athens,"  accompanied  with  the  names  of  the  following  archons : 
— Hegesias  and  Kikokrates,  who  were  archons  at  Athena  in  the 
4th  year  of  CXI.  Olympiad,  B,o.  334 ;  Kephisodoros,  who  was 
archon  in  the  2nd  year  of  cxiv.  Olympiad,  b.c,  323  ;  Archippos, 
who  was  archon  of  the  4tb  year  of  the  same  Olympiad,  B.0. 321 ; 
and  TheophrastoB,  whose  name  occurs  as  that  of  archon  of  the 
1st  year  of  ex.  Olympiad,  b.c.  340,  or  of  CXVL  Olympiad,  B.O. 
313.*  They  are  remarkable  for  showing  the  later  period  at 
which  black  figures  were  used.'  These  vases,  from  the  Atticism 
of  their  inscriptions,  are  conjectured  to  have  been  imported  from 


but  iaUipolateB  tLe  degoiiplion  between     are  iu  tUe  Museum  uf  Leyden;  Lenor- 

the  louijR  coluuied  of  Sclinos  aod  Mug-    mant  aud  De  Wilts,  Elite  Aea  Hunu- 

e(:dc.  I  mens,  Intivd.,  p.  xix.    Manj'  of  llieite 

'  Jahi),  VasenhammlDDg,  e.  luij.         .  i-asesare  like  those  found  BtNola,  while 

'  Bull.,  1813,  p.  12».  '  otheiB  resemble  the  pottery  of  Helw, 

•  De  Witlo,  Bull.,  1842,  p.  43.  :  especiully  the  <oiiraer  fabrics;  wliile  the 

•  Beidesel,  BeUe,  p.  74 ;  Juhu,  Vunen-    appearsore  of  the  head  of  Jupiter  Aiii' 
SHiiimluTig,  B.  ixii.  luuu  on  a  vssc  iitdicnk'S  a  local  fubnc. 

'  Abelft,  G.  F.,  D.^crittiorio  di  Mnlto,    Leoonnaut  and  De  Witto,  Elite,  Iiitrod., 
£vo.,  1847,  Q.  Vi.  I  xxiv.  and  n.  2;  Juliu,  Vuseusammlung, 

•  Ct   APAIIAI   APXON   TON   ASE-    a.  uriii.  mix. 

NESEN  AeAON,  E.  Boclietle,  Ann.,  vi.  |  '  Lenormant,  Revue  Archeologiquo, 
287,  n.  2;  Bockh,  Cotp.  InBcr.  Girer.,  I  1818,  p.  230;  Paul  Lucas,  t.  ii.  p.  8(, 
ii.  ji.  70,  No  20(5;  P.  J.ueiis,  ii.  81.  '  cd.  Amat.,  1714;  Biickh,  Carp.  Inscr. 
t^Mnc  of  tl;tse  vnwfl  Inun  ll,e  Cjreimicn    (irai.-.  t.  ii.  p.  '.0,  No,  2035. 
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Alliens.  Two  other  vasee  ofa  suppoeed  historical  import  have 
also  been  found  there,  one  representing  a  Pei-aian  king  attacked 
by  a  lion,  the  other  Aristippos  between  Arete,  hie  daughter,  and 
Aphrodite.*  These  last  have  inscriptions  in  the  Doric  dialect. 
Besides  the  prize  vases,  many  email  vases  and  a  fe»'  large  of  later 
style,  some  few  polychrome,  with  subjects  of  little  interest,  and 
resembling  the  later  vases  found  at  Euvo,  Apulia  and  the  Basi- 
licata,  have  been  exhumed  here,  and  at  the  adjoining  spots  of 
Ptolemaia,  or  Ptolemais,  and  Tukera,  or  Teucheira,  It  is  from  this 
site  the  later  Athenian  prize  vases  just  mentioned  were  obtained, 
bearing  the  name  of  Athenian  archoos  from  Nikokrates,  B.C.  334 
— to  Theophrastus,  b.c.  313.  One  has  the  name  of  tlie  potter 
Eittos.  Others  had  Triptolemos  instead  of  the  cock  on  the 
columns,  and  one  Harmodioe  and  Aristogeiton  on  the  shield  of 
Athene,"  Of  the  vases  in  the  Louvre,  Mr.  G.  T.  Newton  describes 
tliose  coming  from  the  Kyrenaika  as  very  iQterestin!>:.  He  con- 
siders the  va-ses  with  black  figures,  with  the  names  of  Athenian 
archons,  as  being  in  s  style  of  complete  decadence.  The  figures 
have  the  small  heads  and  general  proportions  of  the  school  of 
Lyaippus;  the  drawing  is  very  coarse,  and,  compared  with  the 
drawing  of  other  vases,  may  be  called  cursive.  On  each  of  the 
two  columns,  hetween  which  Athene  stands,  is  Nike,  holding  an 
aplustron.  Their  form  is  the  late  Basilicatan  kind  of  amphora. 
A  number  of  very  interesting  vases  and  terra-cottas  have 
been  brought  from  the  Kyrenaika.  The  vases  seem  to  be 
of  Athenian  manufacture ;  among  them  many  polychrome 
ornaments  in  relief,  gilt  One  vase  is  a  mixtiue  of  painting 
and  bas-relief.  Eros  is  seen  seated  on  a  rock  fishing,  the  rock 
raised  in  relief,  the  wings  of  the  Eros  painted  red,  the  accessories 
gilt,  before  him  are  two  figures  hauling  in  a  net;  all  on  a  black 
ground.  The  composition  is  elegant  and  graceful,  like  the 
mural  paintings  of  Pompeii.  There  is  also  a  vase  with  a  curious 
caricature  of  Herakles,  after  his  Libyan  victory,  standing  in  a 
chariot  driven  by  Nik6,  to  which  are  harnessed  four  Kentaurs, 
their  faees  of  the  Nubian  type;  very  grotesque,  and  full  of 
comic  expression.  Yases  have  ako  been  found  at  Tripolis,  on 
the  same  coast.  They  are  also  of  late  style,  few  with  black 
figures,  the  greater  portion  with  red  figures,  and  unimportant 
subjects,  principally  ornaments.  A  few  of  like  style  have  also 
been  discovered  at  LejAia?     To  the  other  vases  found  on  the 

I  I.t'nfirmant,NoiivcIloi  Aniinlrs,  lK47,:tt|.  '  Di' Wiltc,  £tu<lcfi,|ip.  Ti-O. 
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African  coast  and  in  Egypt,  allusion  has  been  already  made — 
Buch  as  thoee  of  CoptoB,  famooB  for  being  made  of  an  aromatic 
eartb.^  Naukratis  was  celebrated  for  its  pkialai  baving  four 
handles,  and  a  glaze  so  fin©  that  tbey  passed  for  silver.  One  of 
the  doors  of  the  city  was  called  the  Potters'  door,'  The  vases 
were  not  made  upon  the  wheel,  but  modelled  with  the  hand.'  In 
the  catacombs  of  Alexandria,  Tases  with  a  pale  paste,  and  painted 
in  the  last  style  of  Greek  art,  hare  been  discovered,  some  of  which 
are  now  in  the  Louvre,*  and  others  in  the  British  Museum.  Their 
paste  occasionally  is  of  a  violet  colonr.'  According  to  Skylax 
the  PhoenicianB  carried  to  the  African  Arulonpolis,  or  as  corrected 
Donlon-polis  or  Doulopolis,  "slave-city,"  the  pottery  of  Athens.' 
The  northernmost  point  at  which  vases  have  been  fonnd  is 
Kertch,  the  ancient  Paniieofeeum,  one  of  the  other  colonies  of  the 
Milesians,  in  the  Kimmerian  Bosphoros,  celebrated  at  a  later 
period  for  its  commerce,  and  in  A.c.  120  finally  eubdned  by 
Mithridates.  About  400  vasca,  scarcely  a  fourth  of  which  have 
subjects  of  the  least  importance,  have  been  found  in  this  locality. 
Few  have  black  figures,  and  their  drawing  is  in  the  careless  and 
free  style  of  the  Greek  potteries.  The  rest  are  principally  small 
vases,  with  red  figures,  of  the  later  style  of  art,  and  some  of 
these  are  polychromatic,  and  ornamented  with  gilding.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  vases  is  that  of  the  Athenian  potter 
Xenopbantos,  baving  for  its  subject  a  combat  of  gryphons  and 
the  Arimaspoi,  a  story  of  local  interest.  These  vases  appear  to 
be  abont  the  time'of  Leukon  king  of  the  Bosphoros,  who  flourished 
A.O.  393-353.  Fragments  of  a  vase  of  the  artist  Epiktetos  have 
also  been  discovered  in  this  vicinity.'  Most  of  these  are  now  in 
the  Hermitage  of  St.  Petersburg.  Tbey  itre  probably  Athenian, 
most  of  them  ill-preserved.  One  from  this  site,  at  present  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nattonale  at  Paris,  has  a  beautiful  black  glaze, 
and  a  bas-relief  in  the  midst  of  it.'     The  vases  have  red  figures, 


'  Brongniart,  Twite,  i,  p.  583. 

*  Krause,  Angnol.  p.  137. 

'  Brongninrt,  ibid, ;  Athennui,  i.  c. 
GI. 
■*  Brongniart,  1.  o.  582. 
'  MuB.  de  S^TieB,  i.  18. 

*  Acad,  dea  Inscr.  et  EJelles-LetlreB, 
Comptea  Bendua.  n.  a.,  vi,  206. 

'  For  the  TOBeafoand  here  Bee  Annall, 
1832,  p.  6 ;  Dubois  de  Honlp^reux, 
Vojage     oil  tour     du    Cfiucase,    Pnd. 


1813,  PI.  7-15;  Aehik,  Bosph.  Beich, 
4to, Od.  ]848-)9. iii.  t.  3.  26 ;  Bull.  1811, 

105 ;  Kobne  iu  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Soo.  Atch.  et  Num.  de  Bt.  Pftert- 
boorg,  ii.  7. ;  Jalm,  Vaaensanunlanfr, 
a.  xxviii.  A  coin  of  Lencon  vroa  found 
withavnae.  Annali.  lit.  13;Ouvaroff, 
Antiquitt^s  dn  bosphnre  Cima^tien, 
voL  iii.  pp.  ilvi-liviii. 

'  Brongniart,  Traitc',  i.  678,  En- 
gmvings  of  these  vosos  will  be  found 
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and  art  of  the  style  of  the  decadence  of  the  art,  the  norkman- 
ehip  being  coarse,  and  the  subjects  iminterestinj; ;  such  as  the 
Dionysiac  thiasos,'  gymnastic  scenes,*  and  those  of  private  life,^ 
Their  shapes  were  the  hydria,  fcalpis,  pelike,  and  lekane.* 

In  the  sepulchres  of  Greece,  the  lelaiidB,  and  Italy,  a  clas8 
of  ware  has  been  found,  quite  distinct  from  the  preceding,  and 
resembling  the  enamelled  Btone  ware  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ba- 
bylonians already  described.  Many  Egyptian  peritime  vaaeshaTe 
been  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria ;  and  as  their  hiero- 
glyphs'  are  identical  with  those  found  in  Egypt,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were   imported   into    litruria    from    that   country. 
Amongst  them  are  several  arybaUoi,  of  the  pale  green    ware, 
with  reeds  in  shape  of  the  flower  of  the  papyrus,  and  handles 
like  apes  with  inscriptions,  a  class  of  vases  which  came  into  use  • 
in  Egypt  in  the  sixth  century,  B.C.,  under  the  rule  of  the  Psam- 
meticki  of  the  26th  dynasty.     There  are,  however,  some  other 
vases  of  this  class  of  ancient  fayence,  or  porcelain,  which  are 
not  so  decidedly  Egyptian,  sucli  as 
certain  jars,  ornamented  with  zig- 
zag white  ornaments  and  maroon 
petals,  on  a  pale,  dull  greeo  ground, 
and  which  may  be  imitations  by 
Greek  potters  of  this  foreign  ware.' 

The  specimen  here  represented 
was  found  by  Campanari  in  a  tomb 
at  Vulci,  Some  very  beautiful 
specimens  have  been  discovered  in 
tlie  tombs  of  Southern  Italy.  A 
beautiful     small     kdUdhos-sh&^A 

vase  procured  at  Kaples,  and  now  in    „ „      

the  Uritish  Museum,  is  oi  a  pale 

green,  inlaid  with  blue  and  white  ornaments ;  and  a  prockoog,  or 


in    Dubois    de    Montpweua:,    Voj^e     tour  da  Cancaae,  V.  Clame  «t  Eertch. 
auloui  du  Caacsse,  etc.,  TariB,  IS43,    Tbe^e  Tti«ea  exhibit  ptooh  of  a  local 
6  Tola,  atlas  folio,  and  Anton  Aahik.    fabric  :    Lenormant    and    Do    Witte, 
Boephorieche      AlterthiJmcr,     Odesea,     Introd.,  xsiii. 
IMS:  of.  Annali,  1840,  p.  6.  'Bull..    1811,    p.    108.    Duboii   de 

*  Uerbard,   1.  c.  b.   195;  Dubois  de  ,  Montpc'reui,  Atlas,  pi.  vii. ;   Gerhard, 
MoDtpi^reui  and  Ashik,  1.  c.  '  Dcnkmsler,  ForechuugBD  und  Berichte, 

'  Ibid.   These  principal!;  are  draped     18^0,  s.  193.   Compte  rendu  d.  I.  Comm. 
and  enveloped  figures.  Imp.  Arch&l.  f .  St.  Peterab.  1867  and 

■  HENOftANTOZ  EOOIHZEN  ASHN.  :  (bll. 
Bull.,  1837,  p.  47,  1841,  pp.  lOS,  109 ;        *  Micalj,  Hon.  laedit.  tar.  vii. 
Dubois    de   Montpc'reui,  Vojage    au-  j      '  Mus.  Etrus.  Vatic,  ii.  iv. 
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bottle,  most  delicately  decorated  with  omameute  of  the  Bame 
kind,  caTue  from  the  aaine  place. 

Several  lehythoi,  or  little  toilet  Toses,  of  this  ware,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  tombs  of  Melos  and  Ceere,  and  at  Vulci.  Their 
shapes  sBow  that  they  had  not  an  origin  purely  Oriental, 
haviog  been  delivered  from  moulds,  and  then  glazed.  They  are 
in  t)>e  shape  of  a  female  kneeling,  and  holding  a  jar,  the  heals 
of  satyrs  and  nymphs,  alehtryona  and  hedgeht^  lu  the 
Egyptian  grotto  of  the  PoUedrara  at  Vulci  were  found  scarabtei 
and  beads,  also  of  this  ware.  At  Athens  one  was  found  in  thu 
shape  of  a  double  head  of  Herakles  and  Ompbale,^  an']  at  Melos 
another  in  the  form  of  a  hedgehog.'  In  the  early  tombs  of 
Kameiros  at  Khodes,  many  glazed  vases  were  found  mixed  with 
1  objects  of  Egyptian  porcelain.  Some  of  these  vases  were 
apparently  Egyptian,  but  others  may  have  been  made  by 
Phoenicians.  Amongst  the  shapes  were  small  alahastra,  with 
friezes  of  men  and  animals  in  relief,  compressed  globular  little 
jars  like  the  Egyptian,  also  ornamented  with  friezes  and  bands 
in  reliel  Many  lekythtyi,  or  aryballoi,  in  the  shape  of  females 
holding  jars,  or  playing  on  the  flute,  npes,  lions,  hedgehogs,  or 
porcupines,  the  latus  fish  and  the  dolphin.  They  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  To  the  later  period  of  this  glazed  ware 
belong  the  oinochoai,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  Ptolemies, 
found  at  Alexandria,  and  already  mentioned,  and  some  other 
glazed  vases  in  the  shape  of  oinochoai,  and  lamps  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour.  I'his  glazed  ware  was  continued  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  Several  objects  of  this  ware,  consisting  of  heads,  sca- 
rabsei,  unguent  vases,  and  figures  of  Egyptian  deities,  have  been 
found  at  Capo  del  Sevo,  the  ancient  Tharras,  on  the  noi-th  of  the 
Gulf  of  Oristano.  Many  of  them  resembled  Phcenician  types, 
or  treatment  in  their  art.  Their  glaze  was  a  pale  green,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  ware  of  the  26th  dynasty,  and  one  scarabtens 
bore  the  name  of  Psammetichus,  showing  that  these  objects 
were  probably  not  older  than  b.c.  6U0,  This  city  was  founded 
by  the  Phamiciaus,  or  Carthaginians,  and  esistu'd  till  the  reign 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  Philip.^ 

The  discovery  of  painted  vases,  and  the  general  admiration 
which  they  excited  among  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  gave  rise  to 
several  imitations.     The  first  of  these  were  made  by  Wedgewood. 
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His  pnste  is,  however,  heavier,  and  Iiib  drawings  far  iiiferior  to 
the  antique  in  freedom  and  Bpirit.  At  Naples,  chiefly  throagh 
the  researches  and  directions  of  G-argiulo,  vases  have  been  pro- 
duced, which  in  their  paste  and  glaze  resemble  the  antique, 
although  the  drawings  are  vastly  inferior,  and  the  imitation  is 
at  onee  detected  by  a  practised  eye.  Tlioy  are  far  inferior  in 
all  essential  respects  to  the  ancient  vasGS.  Even  soon  after  the 
acquisition  of  the  Hamilton  collection  by  the  public,  the  taste 
created  for  these  novelties  caused  various  imitations  to  be  pro- 
duced. Some  of  the  simplest  kind  were  made  of  wood,  covered 
with  painted  paper,  the  Eubjects  being  traced  from  the  vases 
themselves,  and  this  was  the  most  obvious  mode  of  making  them. 
Mr.  Battam  also  has  made  very  excellent  facsimiles  of  these 
vases,  but  they  are  produced  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
that  of  the  ancient  potters,  tlie  black  colour  for  the  grounds  or 
figures  not  being  laid  on  with  a  glaze,  btit  merely  with  a  cold 
pigment  wliich  has  not  l>ecn  fired,  and  tlieir  lustre  being  pro- 
duced by  a  polish.  Such  a  process  by  no  means  gives  them  the 
extreme  beauty  of  tlie  better  specimens  of  the  ancient  potteries, 
and  in  technical  details  they  do  not  equal  the  imitations  made  at 
Naples,  some  of  the  best  of  which  have  occasionally  deceived  both 
AFctueologists  and  collectors.  Even  in  the  times  of  antiquity 
many  counterfeits  existed,  for  the  potters  evidently  often  endea- 
voured 1o  assume  the  names  of  their  livals,  without  infringing  the 
laws  of  their  respective  states,  by  inscribing  them  on  their  vases 
in  an  ill^ble  manner.  These,  however,  can  scarcely  be  clas&ed 
in  the  categoiy  of  ancient  forgeries,  like  the  Etruscan  painted 
vases,  imitated  from  the  Greek.  ■  These  are  chiefly  found  on 
Etruscan  sites;  but  some  few  fronn' Athens  itself  show  that  they 
were  manufactured  at  home.  They  may  possibly  have  been  a 
particular  style  of  fabric,  introduced  as  a  novelty  to  attract  tlie 
popular  taste,  and  subsequently  abandoned.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  fabricated  engravings  of  these  vases  was  that  issued 
by  Brondsted  and  Stackelberg,  in  a  fit  of  arcbceological  jealousy. 
A  modem  archsBologist  is  seen  running  after  a  draped  female 
figure,  called  *HMH,  or  "  Fame,"  who  flies  from  him  exclaim- 
ing, EKA2  riAI  KAAE,  "Along  way  off,  n.y  fine  fellow!"  This 
vase  which  never  existed  except  upon  paper,  deceived  the  cre- 
dulous Tnghirami,  who  too  late  endeavoured  to  cancel  it  from  his 
work.     Other  vases,  evidently  false,  have  also  been  published.' 

'  Inghirami,  Voat  Fitlili,  i.  tnv.  liii. ;  |  rcc.,  and  another  in  D'EanrarTillc,  ii. 
a  (olae  TOW  nlso  is  publiahMl  in  PaaBeri,  |  S4 ;  lyUancarville,  ii.  71. 
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Id  tbe  ancient  times  of  Rome,  these  vases  bore  a  high  value, 
and  sold  for  enormous  sums  to  connoisseurs,  wliicli  lias  also  been 
the  case  in  modem  times.  Cleopatra  spent  daily  on  the  fragrant 
or  flowery  ware  of  fthossos,  a  Syrian  town,  six  niinse.^  Of  the 
actual  prices  paid  for  painted  vases,  no  potiitive  mention  occurs 
in  classical  authorities,  yet  it  is  most  probable  that  vases  of  the 
best  class,  the  products  of  eminent  painters,  obtained  considerable 
prices.  Among  the  Greeks,  works  of  merit  were  at  all  times 
handsomely  remunerated,  and  it  is  probable  that  vases  of  excel- 
lence shar&l  the  general  favour  shown  to  the  fine  arts.  For 
works  of  inferior  merit  only  small  sums  were  paid,  as  will  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  chapter  on  inscriptions,  which  were 
incised  on  their  feet,  and  which  mentioned  their  contemporary 
value.  In  modern  times  little  is  kuown  about  the  prices  paid 
for  these  works  of  art  till  quite  a  recent  period,  wlien  their  fragile 
remains  have  realised  considerable  sums.  In  this  country  the 
collections  of  Mr.  Townley,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lord  Elgin,  and 
Mr.  Payne  Knight,  all  contained  painted  vases ;  yet,  as  they 
included  other  objects,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  tlie  value 
placed  on  the  vases.  A  sum  of  500/.  was  paid  in  consideration 
of  the  Athenian  vases  in  Lord  Elgin's  collection,  which  is  by  no 
means  large  wlien  the  extraordinary  nature  of  these  vases  is 
considered,  as  they  are  the  fioest  in  the  world  of  the  old  primi- 
tive vases  of  Athens.  8400Z.  were  paid  for  tlie  vases  of  the 
Hamilton  collection,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  time, 
and  consisting  of  many  beautifid  specimens  from  Southern  Italy. 
Tbe  great  discoveries  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  in  1827,  and  the 
subsequent  sale  of  numerous  vases,  gave  them,  however,  a  definite 
market  value,  to  which  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Baron  Durand, 
which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  vasea,  affords  some  clue.  His 
collection  sold  in  1836  for  313,160  francs,  or  about  12,524/. 
The  most  valuable  specimen  in  the  collection  was  the  vase 
representing  the  death  of  Kroisos,  which  was  purchased  for  the 
Louvre  at  the  price  of  6600  frnncs,  or  2641.  The  vase  with  the 
subject  of  Arkosilaos  brought  1050  francs,  or  i2l.  Another 
ma<;nificent  vase,  now  in  the  Louvre,  having  the  subject  of  the 
youthful  Herakles  strangling  the  serpents,  was  only  secured  for 
France  after  reacluDg  the  price  of  6000  francs,  or  240?. ;  another, 
with  the  subject  of  Herakles,  Dejanira,  and  Hyllos,  was  purchased 
for  the  sum  of  3550  francs,  or  142/.     A  krater,  with  the  subject  of 
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Akamas  and  Deiuoplion  bringing  back  Aithra,  was  obtained  by 
Magnoncourt  for  4250  franco,  or  170^.  A  Dionysiac  ampbora 
of  the  maker  Exekias,  of  tke  archaic  style,  was  bought  by  the 
British  Museum  for  3600  fmncs,  or  li'2L  in  round  Dumbers. 
Enough  lias,  however,  been  said  to  show  the  high  price  attained 
by  the  most  remarkable  of  these  works  of  art.  The  inferior 
vases  of  course  realised  much  smaller  sums,  varying  from  a  few 
franca  to  a  few  pounds ;  but  high  pricee  continued  to  be  ob- 
titined,  and  tiie  sale  by  the  Prince  of  Canino  in  1837,  of  some 
of  hiB  finest  vases,  contributed  to  enrich  the  museums  of  Europe, 
although,  as  many  of  the  vases  were  bought  in,  it  does  not  afford 
a  good  criterion  as  to  price.  An  oinoehoe,  with  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  and  a  hydria,  with  the  same  subject,  were  houglit  in  for 
2000  francs,  or  80?.  each.  A  kyltx,  with  a  love  scene,  and 
another  with  Priam  redeeming  Hektor's  corpse,  brought  6600 
francs,  or  2G4?.  An  amphora  with  the  subject  of  Dionysos, 
u&d  a  cup  with  that  of  Uerakles,  sold  for  8000  francs,  or  3202.  each. 
Another  brought  7000  francs,  or  2802.  A  vaSe  with  the  subject 
of  Theseus  seizing  Helen,  another  with  the  anning  of  Paris,  and 
a  third  with  PeleUB  and  Thetis,  sold  for  6000  franca,  or  24W. 
Nor  can  the  value  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  art  be  con- 
sidered to  have  deteriorated  since.  The  late  Mr.  Steuart  was 
offered  7500  francs,  or  SOW.  for  a  large  kraier,  found  in  Southern 
Italy,  ornamented  with  tlie  subject  of  Kadmoa  and  the  dragon'; 
3000  francs,  or  120^,,  were  paid  by  tlie  British  Museum  for  a 
fine  hraier  ornamented  with  the  exploits  of  Achilles ;  2500  francs, 
or  100!.,  for  an  amphora  of  Apuliaa  style,  with  the  subject  of 
PelopB  and  Oinomaos  at  the  altar  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  For 
another  vase,  with  the  subject  of  Monsaios,  3000  francs,  or  120Z. 
were  paid,  and  2500  francs,  or  100?^,  for  the  Athenian  prize 
vase,  the  celebrated  Yas  Biirgonianum,  exhumed  by  Biirgon. 
At  Mr.  Beckford's  sale,  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton  gave  200^  for 
a  small  vase,  with  the  subject  of  the  Indian  Bacchus.  The 
passion  for  possessing  fine  vases  outstripped  these  prices  at 
Naples;  2400  ducats,  or  500/.,  was  given  for  the  vase  with 
gilded  figures  discovered  at  Capna.  Slill  more  incredible,  half 
a  century  back,  8000  ducats,  or  1500/.,  was  paid  to  Vivenzio 
for  the  vase  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  repreaenting  the  last  night 
of  Troy ;  6000  ducats,  or  lOOOZ,,  for  the  one  « itii  a  Dionysiao 
feast;  and  4000  ducata,  or  800?,,  for  tiie  vase  with  the  grand 
battle  of  the  Amawms,  published  by  Schulz.  Another  vase,  for 
which  the  sum  of  1000?.  was  paid,  was  the  ao-catled  (Jiipo  di  Monto 
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Vase,  purcliftsed  by  the  late  Mr.  IMwards,  at  Naples.    It  is  an 
ampliora  3  feet  6  inches  high,  witli  medallion  haudlea,  on  vhicli 
are  moclelleil  Gorgons'  hends,  Satyrs  and  Nymphs;   the  subject 
Jias  DO  remarkable  interest,  on  one  side  is  an  Amazouomacliia, 
<)n  the  otlier  a  sepulchre.     For  the  large  <-olossal  vases  of  Soutli- 
«ru  Italy  from  300/.  to  500/.  has  been  given  aorording  lo  their 
cotiditjou  and  style  of  art.     Hut  such  anins  will  not  be  hi'reafter 
realized,  not  that  taste  is  less,  but  that  line   vases  are  more 
oommun.     No  sepulchre  has  been  spared  when  detected,  and 
no  vase  neglected  when   dis- 
covered ;  and  vai^es  have  been 
exhumed  with   more  activity 
than  the  most  of  precious  re- 
lics. The  vases  of  Athens,  with 
white  grounds  iind  i>olychrome 
h'gnres,  have  also  been  always 
nnich  sought  aftei-,  and  have 
realized  lai^e  prices,  the  best 
preserved  examples  fetching  a^ 
much  as  70?.  or  lOOZ.     Gene- 
rally   those   vases  which   are 
finest  in  point  of  art  have  ob- 
tained the  highest  prices,  but 
in  some  instances  they  have 
been  surpassed  in  this  respect 
by  others  of  high  literary  or 
historical  vahie.   As  a  general 
rule,  va^es    with    inscriptions 
have      always     been      moat 
valuable,  the  value  of  these 
objecti  being  much  enhanced  when  inscribed  with  tlie  names  of 
potters  or  artists,  or  with  remarkable  expressiona.     The  inferior 
kinds   have   fetched   prices   much   more   moderate,  the  kylikes 
averaging  from  51.  to  IW.,  the  amphoreta  from  10?.  to  20?.,  the 
hydriai  about  the  same ;  the  kraieres  from  5?.  to  '20l.,  according 
to  their  general  excellence,  the  oinochoai  about  5?.,  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous shapes  from  a  few  shillings  to  a  few  pounds.     Of  the 
inferior  vases,  the  charming  glaze  and  shapes  of  those  discovered 
at  Nola  have  obtained  the  best  prices  from  amatenrs.     Those  of 
(ireecc  Pi-opcr  have  also  fetched  rather  a  higher  price  than  those 
of  Italy,  on  account  of  the  interest  attached  to  tlie  place  of  their 
discovery.     Many  charming  vases  of  ungkned  terra-cotta  have 
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rivalled  in  their  prices  even  the  best  of  tlie  painted  vases.' 
Although  there  are  scarcely  limilB  to  the  desire  of  possessing 
noble  works  of  art,  it  will  be  seen  that  vases  have  never  excited 
the  minds  of  men  so  mneh  as  the  nobler  creations  of  scnlptnie, 
or  of  painting ;  nor  have  they  reached  the  fabulous  value  of 
^vres  porcelain  or  Dutch  tulips.  Even  at  the  present  day 
their  price  in  the  scale  of  pubhc  taste  has  been  equalled,  if  not 
excelled,  by  the  porcelain  of  the  supposed  barbarian  Chinese, 
and  Chelsea  may  pride  itself  that  its  china  in  value,  if  not  in 
merit,  has  surpassed  the  choicest  productions  of  the  furnaces 
of  Italy  and  Athens. 


'  Snme  account  of  the  prices  paid  for  Description  dex  Antiquity  du  cabinet 
vans  will  be  found  in  the  "  DeacriptioD  du  feu  M.  le  Chev.  E.  Dutand;"  and 
dea  Antiquit^B  et  Objeta  d'Art  qui  in  the  "Description  d'une  collection 
composent  lecnbinet  de  fea  M.  leCbeT.  I  dee  lises  peints  tt  hmnieB  antique* 
E.  DnniDd,"  by  H.  J.  De  Witts,  Svo,  i  prorcnant  des  fouillei  de  rfitrnrie,"  8vo, 
Paris,  1836;  in  the  "8upi>U'ment  b  la  '  Paris,  18S7;  ako  by  U.  De  WItte. 
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ETRUSCAN  POTTERY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Etruacan  Terra-Cottas  —  Statues  —  Biuts  —  Btu-reUels  —  Saroophagi  —  Vnse«  — 
Urown  Ware  — Black  Wwe  —  Eed  Ware  — Yellow  Ware  -  Paintod  Vases  — 
Imilfltions  of  Greek  Vasea  —  Bnbjccta  and  Mode  of  Execution  —  Age^  Vasoa 
of  Orbetello  and  Volatei-ra  —  Vtii  s  wilh  Etruscan  Insotiiitions  —  Latm  In- 
srriplionB— -  Enamelled  Ware  —  Olbec  sites. 

From  Grecian  pottery  the  traDsitiou  is  natural  to  the  Etruscan, 
as  that  people  derived  their  arts  from  their  Asiatic  ancestors 
and  Hellenic  masters.  Few  remains,  however,  of  their  produc- 
tions have  reached  the  present  day  with  the  exception  of  vases 
and  bronzes,  of  which  an  imnieDSe  number  has  been  found,  and 
which  convey  a  very  distinct  notion  of  the  Etruscan  art.  It  is 
not,  however,  possible  to  trace  the  Etruscan  arts  in  clay  in 
m  distinct  a  manner  as  the  Greek  or  Roman,  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  literature  among  the  Etruscans.  Bricks  and  tiles  they 
seem  to  have  seldom  employed,  most  of  the  public  buildings 
and  sepulchres  having  been  composed  of  tufo.  Gori  has,  indeed 
published  several  tiles,  some  plain  and  others  with  Hanges,  from 
the  Museum  Buccellianuin,'  having  inscriptions  in  the  Etruscan 
language,  either  engraved  or  painted  upon  them,  commemorat- 
ing the  name  and  titles  of  the  deceased,  like  the  inscriptions 
upon  the  sarcophagi.  According  to  Buonarroti,  tiles  were 
employed  for  closing  the  recesses  in  the  chambers  within  which 
were  placed  the  little  sarcophagi  which  held  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.'  These  were  principally  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  Chiusi 
or  Camars.  One  specimen  had,  besides  the  usual  inscription, 
the  figure  of  tlie  dead  incised  upon  it.^    At  a  later  period,  such 

'  Demp-.t.  ii.  fiujip.  xxvi.  p.  36. 
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tiles  were  also  used  in  graves,  to  cover  the  body  laid  at  fnli 
lengtli.  Some,  vhicb  bear  bilingual  inscriptions,  in  the  Etruscan 
and  Latin  languages,  show  them  to  be  not  much  older  than  the 
latter  days  of  the  Boman  republic,  or  the  commencement  of  the 
empire.  According  to  Straho,  tlie  walls  of  Arreitvm,  or  Arezzo, 
were  made  of  these  tiles,  but  no  traces  of  these  ancient  walls 
remain.'  Some  portions  of  the  architectural  decorations  of 
tombs,  however,  were  made  of  terra-cotta ;  *  and  sometimes 
certain  altars,  or  other  embellishments  of  sepulchres,  decorated 
with  bas-reliefe,  were  moulded  of  the  same  material.  At  Cer- 
vetri  have  been  found  the  antefixal  ornaments  at  the  end  of  the 
lai^e  imbrices  or  joint  tiles,  with  representations  of  the  head 
of  the  Gorgon,  modelled  in  the  style  of  the  earliest  Taees  with 
yellow  grounds,  and  painted  with  colours  in  enrobe.  From  the 
same  locality  are  said  to  have  come  the  revetment  of  the  walls 
of  a  tomb  made  of  slabs,  about  four  feet  high  and  one  inch 
thick,  having  painted  on  them  a  series  of  mythical  representa- 
tions, treated  in  an  archaic  style,  having  some  resemblance  to 
the  figures  on  the  vases  with  yellow  grounds.  Tlie  figures  on 
these  slabs  are  principally  painted  in  red  and  black  on  a  cream- 
coloured  ground,  but  it  is  difBcult  to  say  whether  all  the 
colours  have  been  burnt  in. 

Notwithstanding  the  reputation  of  the  Etrnscans  for  their 
works  in  clay,  few  statues  of  importance  have  descended  to  us. 
Although  some  of  the  Greek  autbore,^  and  of  the  modem  Italian 
writers,*  claim  the  priority  of  the  art  of  making  figures  in 
terra-cotta  for  Italy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Etruscans, 
in  their  modelling,  imitated  the  Greeks.  It  must  be  conceded 
tliat  the  art  of  modelling  in  clay  preceded  that  of  working  in 
metals,  in  which  last  the  Etruscans  particularly  excelled,"  espe- 
cially in  the  mechanical  treatment.  The  arrival  of  the  Korin- 
thian  Demaratus,  and  of  the  artists  in  his  train,  in  Italy,  is  the 
earliest  record  that  can  be  referred  to,  of  the  art  of  modelling 
clay ;  working  in  bronze  having  been  imported  from  Greece. 
The  most  remarkable  for  its  size  and  execution  is  a  group  of  a 
male  and  female  figure,  reposing  on  a  couch,  found  at  Cervetri, 
of  the  same  style  of  art  as  the  early  bronzes,  and  wall  paintings 
of  the  sepulchres  of  Italy.     The  figures  are  life-size,  of  rather 


'  Strabo,  V.  p.  226 ;  Dennifl,   II.   p.  '      '  CainpatM,  Ant.  op.  in  Plasticn,  o 
,1,  '  DtnniB,  It.  J79.    i  p.  10. 

'  Tatiwi,  Or,it.  nUv.  tinw,  c.  i.  I      '  I'liuy,  wsr.  c.  16-14. 
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(tlender  proportions,  with  amiliag  features,  the  drapeiy  flat  and 
formal,  Tliis  group  is  made  of  a  clay,  mixed  with  volcanic 
sand,  resembling  the  red  ware,  and  is  decorated  with  colour. 
It  18  said  to  come  from  Cervetri,  where  similar  figures  in  relief, 
of  pale-red  terra-cotta,  have  also  been  discovered,  alt  probably 
older  than  the  foundation  of  Borne.  To  the  earliest  period  of 
Greek  art,  and  to  what  is  called  the  Egyptian  style,  have  been 
referred  a  siimll  figure  in  Berlin,  tlie  torso  of  a  Juno  Sospita  in  the 
same  museum,  and  the  bas-relief  of  Yelletri.^  It  is  chiefly  from 
the  Roman  writers  that  our  knowledge  of  Etruscan  Btatnes  in 
terra-cotta  is  derived,  as  the  Bomans,  unable  themselves  to 
execute  such  works,  were  obliged  to  employ  Etruscan  artists  for 
the  decoration  of  their  temples,  as  will  be  subsequently  seen  in 
(he  description  of  Boman  statues.  Volcanius  or  Tarianoa  of  Fre- 
genni  or  Fregelise,  or  Veil,  was  employed  by  Tarquiuins  Priscna 
to  make  the  statue  of  Japiter  in  the  Capitol,  which  was  of  colos- 
sal proportions.*  The  quadriga  placed  on  the  acroterium  of  the 
same  temple,  and  a  figure  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium, 
were  modelled  in  the  same  material.^  Kuma  also  consecrated 
a  double  statue  of  Janus,  or  a  statue  of  the  two-headed  Janus, 
of  terra-cotta.* 

According  to  Pliny,  the  art  of  statuary  was  so  old  in  Italy 
thatita  origin  was  unknown.*  There  was  an  export  trade  tlieuce 
even  to  Greece,  the  greater  part  oF  which,  in  all  probability, 
consisted  of  works  in  metal.'  The  art  of  working  in  terra-cotta, 
according  to  the  same  author,  was  principally  cultivtited  in  Italy, 
and  by  the  Etruscans,  They  may  indeed  have  worked  from 
foreign  models,  and  perhaps  from  the  statues  of  the  Egyptians, 
with  which  the  Etruscans  first  became  acquatiit<>d  wbeii  Psam- 
metichus  I.  B.C.  654,  threw  open  Egypt  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  in  the  second  century  of  the  era  of  Bome^  It  was  sub- 
8<^quently  that  the  Romans  employed  Etruscan  artists,  and 
Tarquiuiiis  Prisius  placed  in  the  Capitol  a  terra-cotta  statue 
of  Jupiter,  made  by  Volcanius  or  Turianuf.'    Besides  these. 


'  Hirt,     G(«hkhte    dw     BUdende 

*  Ibid.,  zxxiv.  c.  i-ii.  16 ;  xsiv.  44, 1. 

Kuiut,  e.  as. 

e.  34 :  Dionyuiiia,  ill.  o.  4G :  Stmbo,  V. 

'  riiny,  N.   H.   isiv    lii.   45;   cf. 

e.  2, 

Sillig.   Diet,  of  Aiti^tB,   8vo,   London, 

•  Ibid.,  loc.  cit. 

1836,  p.  1S7. 

'  Pliny,  N.  H.  nxv.  o.  45:  Ciunpon* 

3  riutarfh.  Vit.  roplic.  i.  409  ;  Tliny 

(loc  cit.  p.  13)  prefcra   tliu  radmg 

N.  11.  uxv.  c.  45:    cf.  also  Uartiii), 

"  Fregenis"  lo  "  Fregillia,"  the  Volsciim 

liv.  Ep.  178. 

town.    Sco  SilLig'a  notes  lo  I'liny,  1.  <.-. 

'  riiiiy.  Iw.  iiit.  isxiv.  vii.  Ifi. 
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there  were  numerouB  fictile  statues  in  the  temples  of  Kome 
called  signa  Tascanica,  distinguished  hy  tlieir  barbarouB  rigidity, 
and  their  resembling  jn  many  respects  the  worksof  the  j^inetan 
school.  The  Etruscans  probably  continued  to  supply  Gome 
with  afatues  till  Soutliern  Italy  submitted  to  her  arms.  The 
popular  legenrls  inveeted  these  lictile  statues  with  a  halo  of 
superstition.  The  horses  in  the  quadriga  on  the  apex  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoliniis  were  reported  to  have  swollen 
instead  of  contracting  in  the  furnace,  a  circumstance  supposed 
to  prognosticate  the  future  greatness  of  Rome.' 

No  vestiges  of  any  of  these  statues  remain,  and  reninrkably 
few  small  figures  have  been  found  in  excavations  made  in 
Etrnria,  but  some  singular  _--_ 

busts  nnd  models  of  visceiii 
have  been  discovered  on  the 
sites  of  the  ancient  Gabii  and 
atVulci.  The  busts  represent 
the  face  in  profile  and  the 
neck;  the  back  is  flat,  to 
allow  of  the  busts  being  at- 
tached to  the  wall,  and  1ms 
iu  the  centre  a  hole  for  a 
peg  to  fix  it.  Models  of 
hands,  feet,  of  the  breasts  and 
viscera,  have  also  been  found, 
eome  having  ping  -  holes' 
for  fixing  them   to  statues, 

either  made  of  other  mate-  so.  m.-Eiramn  Fflii>r«  Bu»i.  vmd. 

rials,  or  in  separate   pieces. 

like  the  acrolithic  statues  of  Greece.  Some  of  these  may  have 
been  ekartsteria,  or  tliank-ofTerings,  like  those  at  Athens. 

No  bas-reliefs  like  those  employed  by  the  Romans  to  decorate 
the  Walls  of  edifices  have  been  discovered  in  recent  excavations, 
although  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  temples  were  decorated 
with  terra-cotttt  friezes.  In  the  tombs,  however,  a  considerable 
number  of  sarcophagi  have  been  discovered,  the  greater  part  of 
small  proportions,  ornamented  with  subjects  in  bas-relief.  'J'he 
bas-relief  models  found  at  the  ancient  Gabii  have  been  already 
mentioned.     In  connection  with  these  may  be  mentioned  some 


=  D'ABiiitijiifl,  Bcciieii,  I'l.  xviii,  4-7 ;  x»ii.  l-.'">. 
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baB-reliefs  found  in  the  Sabine  territory,  engrsTed  in  the  work 
of  D'Aginoourt. 

Altliough  the  more  important  sarcophagi  of  the  Etmscans 
were  made  of  alabaster,  tiilb,  and  peperitio,  a  considerable 
Dumber,  principally  of  small  nize,  were  of  terra-cotta.  Some 
few  were  large  enough  to  receive  a  body  laid  at  full  length. 
The  reliefs  in  the  smaller  ones  seem  to  have  been  moulded. 
The  colour  of  their  paste  la  either  pale  i-ed  or  pale  yellow,  and 
some  which  were  discovered  in  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii  and  Vol- 
terra  contained  tiaces  of  pyroxene.  Two  hirge  sarcophagi, 
removed  from  a  tomb  at  Vulci,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  lower  part,  which  held  the  body,  Is  shaped  like  a  rect- 
angular bin  or  trongh,  about  three  feet  high  and  as  many  wide. 
On  the  covers  are  recumbent  Etruscan  females,  modelled  at  full 
lengtli.  One  has  both  its  cover  and  cheat  divided  into  two 
portioni",  probably  because  it  was  foimd  that  masses  of  too  large 
a  size  failed  ia  the  baking.  The  edges  at  the  point  of  division 
are  turned  up,  like  flange  tiles.  These  have  on  their  fronts 
either  dolphins  or  branches  of  trees,  incised  with  a  tool  in 
outline.  Other  sarcophagi  of  the  same  dimensions  are  engraved 
in  the  works  of  Inghirami  and  Micali,  and  are  imitations  of  the 
larger  ones  of  stone.  Many  of  the  smaller  sort,  which  held 
the  ashes  of  the  dead,  are  of  the  same  shape,  the  body  being 
a  small  rectangular  chest,  while  the  cover  presents  a  figure  of 
the  deceased  in  a  reclining  posture.  They  generally  have  in 
front  a  composition  in  bas-relief,  freely  modelled  in  the  later 
style  of  Etruscan  art,  the  subject  being  of  fnnereal  import ; 
such  as  the  last  farewell  to  the  dead,  combats  of  heroes,  espe- 
cially one,  in  uhich  an  unarmed  hero,  the  supposed  Kchetlns, 
is  fighting  with  a  ploughshare  j'  the  parting  of  Admetos  and 
Alkestis  in  the  presence  of  Death  and  Charon,'  and  demons 
appearing  at  a  repast.'  Some  few  have  a  painted  roof.  All 
these  were  painted  in  water-colours,  upon  a  white  ground,  in 
bright  and  vivid  tones,  producing  a  gaudy  eflect.  Tlie  inscrip- 
tions were  also  traced  in  paint,  and  not  incised.  A  good  and 
elaborate  example  of  taste  in  tlie  colouring  of  terra-cotta  occurs 
on  a  small  sarcophagus  in  the  British  Museum.  Here  the  flesh 
is  red,  the  eyes  blue,  the  hair  red,  the  wreath  green,  and  the 
drapery  of  the  figure  is  white,  with  purple  limbus,  and  crimson 

'  liighirami,  i,  p.  32j. 
•  Bull.  1844,  p.  fiT. 
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border.  The  pillars  are  red,  with  purple  ami  blue  etripes.  The 
beards  and  hair  are  bluish-purple,  the  arms  blue,  the  iDsido 
of  the  shield  yellow,  with  a  blue  ground ;  the  chlamydes  yellow, 
purple,  and  crimson ;  one  blue,  lined  with  purple ;  the  mitrce 
red  and  blue.  Even  the  pilasters  are  coloured  white,  with  red 
flutes ;  the  festoon  of  the  capital  is  green,  and  the  abacus  red, 
the  dentals  yellow,  with  a  red  boss.  I'he  iusoription  is  in  brown 
letters  on  a  white  ground.  Such  a  colouring  is  gaudy,  fantastic, 
and  scarcely  appropriate. 

Specimens  of  terra-cotta  sarcophagi  have  been  engraved  by 
Dempster'  and  Gori.*  According  to  Lanzi  and  lughirami* 
they  are  seldom  found  at  Volterra,  while  they  are  frequently 
discoTCred  in  the  sepulchres  of  CbJusi  and  of  Jfonte  Pulciano.* 
They  are  the  prototypes  of  the  Boman  urns,  which  were  ranged 
in  niches  round  the  columbaria  or  sepulchral  chambers. 

Beside  statues,  reliefs,  and  sarcophagi,  numerous  vases,  differ- 
ing in  paste  and  composition,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
difTerent  tombs  of  Etruria.  The  principal  varieties  are :  1, 
Brown-ware ;  2,  Black- ware ;  3,  Ked-ware ;  4,  Tellow-ware. 
The  brown-wares  are  apparently  the  oldest.  Their  colour  is  a 
greyish-brown,  probably  from  their  having  been  imperfectly 
baked  ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  red  in  the  centre.  Some 
vases  of  this  class,  the  fabric  of  which  is  exceedingly  coarse, 
and  which  are  ornamented  with  rude  decorations,  consisting  of 
punctured  or  incised  lines,  spirals,  raised  zigzags,  bosses,  and 
projecting  ornaments  applied  after  they  were  made,  resemble 
in  their  character  the  Teutonic  vases  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kbine,  and  certain  Celtic  ones  that  occur  in  Trance  and  Britain, 
from  which  they  are  often  scarcely  to  be  distinguished.'  They 
consist  of  jugs,  oinocboai,  small  vases  with  two  handles,  and  wide 
cups  like  the  kt/athos.  In  the  rudeness  of  their  shapes,  and 
peculiar  treatment,  they  seem  to  be  imitations  of  vases  carved 
out  of  wood,  such  as  we  know  the  cissibion  to  have  been.  The 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  of  them  are  those  found  under 
the  volcanic  tufo,  near  the  Alban  lakes,  wliich  are  in  tlie  shape 
of  a  tugurium  or  cottage,  and  must  have  contained  the  ashes 
of  the  early  inhabitftuts  of  Lutiurn.     Other  vases  of  the  same 

'  De  Etniria  regali,  i.  tab,  liii.-lv.  |  Gori,  I.  tab.  Livii.  I.  p.  155 ;  tab.  tlvii. 

'  ISna.  Etr.  III.  Pr«f.  xxii..  toiii.  I.  |  clviil.  e\x. 

p.92;  cf.  Tub.  tlvii.  clviii.  cici.  |      •  Brongiiiart.Tnut^i.p.417;  Dorow, 

*  Mon.  Etnuc.  i.  tab.  Hi.  p.  15,  ^  Poteriea   Etrua^ues   proprement   dites, 

'  See  also   Miaa.   Etr.  Uxiii.  icvi. ;  '■  Ho.  182a. 
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colour,  omameDtation,  and  shape  have  been  found  in  the  suburbs 
(if  Rome,  and  also  in  Etruscan  localities,  consisting  of  hofkia, 
hardharoi,  plates  and  ciijw.  Their  decorations  are  bosses,  studs, 
concentric  and  reticulated 
or  Iwtched  bunds.'  Consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  has 
however  prevailed  respecting 
the  age  of  these  vases,"  By 
some  they  are  supposed  to 
l)e  relics  of  the  primitive  in- 
Imbitants  of  ancient  Kome; 
by  others,  of  tiiose  of  Alba 
libnga.  One  in  the  British 
Museum,  presented  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Hamilton,  is  filled  with 
ths  R-;lie8  of  the  dead,  which 
Nu  iij-ru  LriiiDi.M,.    FroiiiAiiMnu  "^''^  iiitroduoc'd  by  a  little 

door.  This  door  was  necured 
by  a  cold  passing  through  two  rings  at  its  sides,  and  tied  round 
the  vase.  Tlie  cover  or  roof  is  vaulted  and  apjmrently  intended 
to  represent  the  beams  of  a  house  or  cottage.  The  exterior  has 
been  ornamented  with  a  majander  in  white  paint,  traces  of  which 
still  remaiu.  They  were  placed  inside  a  large  two-handJed  vase 
which  protected  them  from  the  supi'rincumbent  mass.  Although 
the  fact  of  their  having  been  found  under  beds  of  lava,  originally 
led  to  an  e-xf^gerated  o)jiuion  of  the  antiquity  of  these  vases, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tliey  are  of  the  earliest  period  of 
Etnia<'an  art.  The  curious  contents  of  one  of  them,  puhlishetl 
by  Visconti,  confirm  their  very  primitive  use.  They  have  no 
glaze  upon  their  surface,  but  a  polish  produced  by  friction.  At 
C«re  have  aUo  been  found  some  of  tlie  earliest  specimens  of 
paiuted  vases,  evidently  manufactured  upon  the  spot  by  the 
native  settlers,  and  exhibiting  traces  of  Greek  rather  than  of 
Etruscan  art.  The  paste  of  which  these  vases  are  made  is  pale 
reddish -brown,  speckled  black,  with  volcanic  sand,  and  gleaming 
with  particles  of  mica.     Ujiou  the  ground  of  these  vases  the 


'  De  Witte,  Etudes,  pp.  50-57.  r  Albano.  They  were  exoavntad  in  1817, 
Arfhtieologia.  xxxviii.  p,  ISS.  I  by  Giusrppe  Camevnli  of  Albann,  and 

^  llrng  in  shape  of  cnttagi  b,  of  brown  illuetratod  l)y  Sig  Alesaandro  Viaconli, 
ICIruECan  vare  (Dull.  1846,  p.  94),  sup-  Sopra  alciini  Vni<i  sppolcmti  Hiiviriuti 
posed  to  be  otthe  Swiss  guatds  in  thfl  !  nelliyitiniinwdrllf  nnlii^  Alba-LcinRn. 
Eervice  of  llic  itoiuaiis,  were  Tuiiiid  ucnr  ,  Itoiiin.  1817. 
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subjects  have  l)een  painted  in  white  upon  a  coarse  Wai'k  back- 
ground, or  ill  tlie  natural  colour  of  the  clay.  Dental,  helix, 
herring-bone,  and  calix  patterns  abound,  some  covering  the 
whole  vase,  but  on  some  of  the  vases  of  this  class  are  introduced 
hirde,  lions,  gryphons,  and  even  fish.  Some  of  the  figures  of 
animals  are  sm^  and  draven  in  outline  like  those  of  the  fawn- 
coloured  vases  found  at  Melos,  Thera,  and  Athens,  but  many  of 
the  others  are  large  coarse  figures,  resembling  in  style  and 
treatment  those  of  the  earliest  Greek  vases  of  the  style  called 
Phoenician  or  Egyptian.  None  of  these  early  vases  have  in- 
cised lines  scratched  on  the  figures  to  aid  the  effect  of  the 
painting,  which  was  an  opaque  colour,  laid  on  as  fresco,  and  not 


burnt  in  as  encaustic!  on  the  vases.  The  drawing  was  skctche:! 
out  in  white  outline,  sometimes  consisting  of  a  Ime  of  dots,  by 
the  artist,  and  the  background  subsequently  filled  in.  The 
shapes  of  these  vases  also  differ  considerably  from  those  of 
the  later  Hellenic  vaoes,  but  resemble  those  of  the  fawn-coloured 
vases.  Similar  to  these  are  two  other  ones,  publisLedby  Micali, 
which  were  found  at  the  ancient  Ciere  or  Cervetri.  One  in  the 
shape  of  a  Panathenaic  amphora  has  more  mica  or  tufo  in  its 
paste;  the  other,  a  liydria  or  three-handled  water  jar,  more 
resembles  the  paste  of  the  vases  just  described,  and  lias  a  polish 
on  its  surface.  All  these  have  had  subjects  painted  upon  them 
in  opaque  colours,  like  those  used  on  tlie  sarcophagi,  and  in  the 
mnral  paintings  of  tlie  tombs,  in  blue,  ivhite,  and  vermilion ; 
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one  witli  the  Athenian  legend  of  the  desti-uctioa  of  the  Mino- 
taur/ 

From  the  remote  antiquity  of  their  shape,  the  absence  of 
human  figures,  the  tempera  character  of  tlieir  drawing,  they 
are  evidently  to  be  referred  to  the  oldest  period  of  Ctere  or 
Agylla,  probably  to  that  historically  designated  as  the  age  of 
the  Pelasgi  and  Aborigines,  whii^h  succeeded  the  occupation 
of  the  Siculi,  during  which  period  Agylla  had  maintained  an 
intercourse  with  Greece  Proper,'  The  subdeqnent  conquest  of 
the  Etruscans  probably  introduced  a  different  style  of  art,'  that 
of  the  black  and  red  Etruscan  stamped  and 
modelled  ware — while  the  Greeks  supplied  the 
city,  tiirough  the  Port  of  Pyrgi,  at  a  later 
period,  with  vases  of  all  the  principal  styles 
K.mM>».  v.ut   otthefr»t.' 

Some  objects  resembling  latruncnn,  or 
curling-pitis  or  hiU)oqweis  of  this  ware,  have  also  been  found 
at  Vulci. 

The  next  class  are  made  of  a  paste  entirely  black,  though 
rather  darker  on  the  edges  tlian  in  the  centre,* —  and  when 
imperfectly  baked,  the  black  has  sometimes  a  lustrous  jet-like 
polish.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  ware  was  made 
of  a  black  bituminous  earth  founl  in  the  Etruscan  territory  ; 
according  to  others  it  is  of  a  clay  naturally  yellow,  but  darkened 
by  casting  the  smoke  of  the  furnace  upon  it  Although  some 
have  conjectured  that  it  is  sun-dried,  yet  an  attentive  exa- 
mination shows  that  it  has  been  baked  in  kilns,  but  at  a  low 
temperature.*  There  are,  however,  several  varieties  of  this 
ware,  dependent  upon  the  place  of  manufacture.  Sometimes 
it  is  tliick  and  heavy,  at  others  thin  and  hglit.  It  is  found 
only  in  the  sepulchres  of  Elruria,  and  belongs  to  the  subdivision 
of  lustrous  vases  with  a  tender  paste.'  In  many  specimens 
the  lustrous  appearance  is  a  mere  polish,  probably  produced 
on  the  lathe.    This  ware  was  an  improvement  on  the  brown 


'  Monnjuenti  Incditi,  PI.  iv.  v.  '  BroagnJart,  Traitc,  i.  pp.  413-419. 

•  Lepsiui,    Ueher  die  Tjrrhener,  p.  '  MiouU,  Mon.  In.  p.  156. 
89 ;  Dennis,  ii.  p.  58.                                 [      '  An  nnolynia  of  Its   piiste  ^vea  b 

■  Brongnisrt,  Traitc,  1.  e.  mean  of  G^Si  Silica,   1442  AluminH, 

'  Canina,   Cere   Anticii,  p.   16.    Cf.  T'J  Ox.  Iioa  imd  Manganese  325  Carb. 

the  decli<»tion  of  treusuies  toApiiIIoRt  Lime,  2-12  Magnesia,  ISl  Vnter,  ISil 

Delphi,  Strab".v.220,anrlitBconHultin)!;  C.irbon.                         • 
the  oracle,  H'-roilot.  i.  1S7. 
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Etruscan  sort  already  described,  and  exhibits  the  highest 
degree  of  art  attained  by  the  Italiao  potteries.  Tliey  are  for 
the  most  part  made  with  the  hand,  rarely  if  ever  turned  on  the 
wheel.  Tlie  ornaments  are  often  ineised  with  a  pointed  tool, 
and  in  such  cases  consist  of  flowers,  resembling  tlie  lotus,  fes- 
toons, rude  imitations  of  waves,  or  spirals  resembling  the  springs 
or  armillce  known  at  a  later  period,  and  very  similar  to  the  orna- 
ments on  the  early  vases  of  Athens.  Sometimes  they  appear 
to  have  heon  punched  in  with  a  circular  stamp,  and  run  round 
the  vase ;  while  in  other  instances  figures  of  horses  and  other 
animals,  are  stamped  in  the  interior.*  Sfany  of  these  vases  have 
bas-reliefs,  either  modelled  on  the  vase, 
or  pressed  out  from  its  mould,  which  j  "C 

are  dispo^d  as  a  frieze  running  round  'y^irA^^ 

its  body.  These  friezes  have  been  pro- 
duced  by  passing  a  hollow  cylinder 
round  the  vase,  while  the  clay  was  moist, 
and  before  it  was  sent  to  the  furnace, 
a  pi-ocesB  identical  with  that  employed 
by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  clay  tablets  which 
they  used  fur  written  documents  being 
eiilai^ed  after  they  had  been  inscribed.' 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  on  the 
friezes  is  peculiar.  The  conventional 
arrangement  of  the  hair,  the  rigidity 
of  the  limbs,  the  smile  playing  on  the 
features,^  the  rudeness  and  archaism  of 
the  forms,  not  unmixed,  however,  with 

a  certain  plumpness  and  softness  of  '*"  '"^"irdt^w"*  T'w!^ """" 
outline,  reminds  us  of  the  early  schools 

of  Asia  Minor  and  Aigina,  as  well  as  of  the  baa-relief  of 
Samothrace,  and  the  coins  of  Magna  Grtecia;  all  which  belong 
.to  the  style  of  art  called  by  some  Egyptian.  In  some  in- 
stances the  rudeness  of  the  forms  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
material  rather  than  of  the  artist's  conceptions;  and  in  this 
respect  their  bas-reliefs  may  be  compared  with  the  rude  osaes 
of  the  Etruscans,  the  circulation  of  which  did  not  continue  later 


I  Dennu,  ii.  ?,"rL  tUpinti,    in    the    Diascrtazione     ilftlln 

'  SUiria d'ltalio. tmn.it. p.2TS,ct M(X|.  1  Pontiftcia      Accndemio     Romnna     tli 
'  CaiDpanari,    Inlomo    i   viwi  flttili  |  Areheologia,  torn,  vii.  1836,  pp.  5-7. 
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than  beyond  the  third  century  B.C.     Other  Bpecimene  exhibit 
all  the  characteristics  of  Oriental  art  in  the  arrangement  and 
treatment  of  the  recnrred  winge,  the  monatrons  animal  com- 
binationa,  such  as  the  scrupulouB  exactitude  of  detail,  and  the 
ornamental    repetition   of  the  snbject.     The  monotony  of  the 
monlded  figures  is  often   relieved  by  incised  marks  by  which 
the  minor  details  of  the  dress  are  indicated.     Those  who  eon- 
ceive  that  they  exhibit  traces  of  imitation  shonld  remember 
that  imitative  art  is  the  product  of  a  Tmiversal  decadence — the 
evidence  that  e  na- 
tion has  exhausted  its 
intellectual  capacity: 
and  that  Etmria  fell 
in  her  meridian,  when 
the  arts  of  tier  neigh- 
bours bloomed  in  nn- 
rivalied  beauty. 

The  only  traces  of 
imitation  which  they 
display  are  those  of 
other  Etruscan  works 
in  metal  The  bronze 
vases  and  shields 
found  at  Cervetri, 
Ctere,are  omameated 
in  the  same  manner 
with  circular  friezes 
chased  on  the  metal. 
The  idea  of  imitation 
I  from  works  in  metal 
is  still  more  strongly 
so^ested  by  the  de- 
«.   ^    ^m  .  w  tacLed  figures  in  com- 

No,  IJ».-01nodK«of  Blick  W«™.  "^  &         ,  .  ,     , 

plete  relief  which  de- 
corate the  covers  of  these  vases — the  rows  of  animals'  heads,  such 
as  cows,  rams,  and  lions,  which  pass  round  their  lip?,  and  the  pro- 
jecting knots  which  radiate  from  their  sides.'  One  most  remark- 
able vase  of  this  class  is  modelled  like  a  man  standing  in  a  biga, 
and  the  mouths,  which  are  at  the  top  of  the  horses'  heads,  are 
provided  with  bow-shaped  stoppers.*     From  the  shapes  of  thi.s 

'  Hub.  Etr.  Vat.  0.,  II.  jcvi.-jioiii.  '  Mna.  EIr.  Vat.,  icvui. 
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class  of  vases  may  be  drawn  some  couclueions  derived  fi-oin  Egyp- 
tJBD,  ClialdGeau,  or  Fhceiiiciftn  Bourcee,  reepectiog  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  applied.  They  evidently  formed  part  of  tlie 
fumitore  of  the  Jltnitic&nR.'  We  find  amon^  them  the  kantharoB, 
or  two-handled  cup;  the  kyaikos  or  kisaybion,  another  kind  of 
drinking-ressel  somewhat  reBembling  the  modern  teacup,  the 
kothon,  or  deep  cup  with  two  handles ;  and  a  small  k^lix.  A. 
peculiar  kind  of  goblet,  to  which  tlie  not  very  satisfactory  name 
of  hoVcum  has  been  given,  to  judge  from  the  description  given 
by  flerodotos  of  that  made  by  Glaukos,  a  kind  of  kraier,  is 
by  no  means  uncommon.'  The  phiale,  or  saucer,  and  pinax,  or 
trencher,  frequently  occur ;  and  the  vessel  called  holmos,  pro- 
bably a  krater  for  holding  wine  at  a  banquet,  is  also  found. 


Bo.  l»o.-T»jMT»bKolVMf»ofBlK:kW»rt.    CbhuL 

The  oinochoe,  or  wine  pitcher,  either  witli  the  vine-leaf  shaped 
or  the  circular  mouth,  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  but  the 
lekythos,  or  oil  cruse,  is  uncommon,  and  the  alaha»tro9  alto- 
gether unknown.  The  two-handled  vase  with  a  cover,  called 
leJtane,  is  found,  which  seems  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  u 
liox  or  basket  among  the  ancients.  There  are  also  vases  of 
unusual  shape,  and  even  of  grotesque  appearance ;  among  them 
a  kind  of  cubital,  the  use  of  which  is  utterly  unknown.  Objects 
supposed  to  be  braziers,  or  trays,'  are  also  to  be  found  among 
them  ;  but  these  are  probably  stands  to  hold  other  vases.  They 
often  contain  spoons  as  well  as  other  carious  little  vases  of 

■  Dennis,  ii.  352.  I  Mu».   Cl.iu*.,   Uv.    40,    p.   39 ;    M™. 

I  Ibid.     Cr    Brongniait.  TmiW,  PI.    EtmBc..  vi.  ta¥.6,5;  Micalr,  Antio.Pop. 
XX.  tBT.   xiTi.-»iiii. ;    BroDgniart,   TraiU, 

'  f^    DenniB,   ii.   325;  Ingliiriuni.  |  PI.  M.  flg.  12. 
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unknown  use.  Xhe  celebrated  rKyion,  or  drinking-ciip  which 
could  not  he  set  down,  is  also  found  among  this  ware.*  The 
most  eztraordinaiy  application  of  it,  however,  was  to  sepulchral 
purposes.  Her©  the  potter  has  exhausted  all  the  resources  of 
his  art  He  lias  endeavoured  to  invest  the  clay  with  metallic 
power,  and  to  work  it  up  into  shape  tliat  conveys  an  idea  of 
metallic  Btreugth.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  tliese  vases  is 
the  hanopos,  or  jar  resembliug  those  in  which  the  Egyptians 
placed  the  entrails  of  their  mummies.  The  Etruscan  kanopoi 
are  rude  representations  of  the  human  figure,  the  heads  which 
are  coifed  iu  the  Egyptian  manner  forming  the  covers.'  The 
eyes  are  sometimes  inlaid.  They  have  large  earrings  which  are 
moveable.  They  have  holes  supposed  to  be  intended  to  allow 
the  effluvia  of  the  ashes  to  escape.  When  they  had  received 
the  last  remains  of  mortality,  they  were  placed  in  the  tombs 
on  cnrule  chairs  of  oak  or  terra-colta.  In  this  respect  they 
resemble  the  tufo  sepulehral  figures  of  early  style  found  at 
Chiusi,  which  separate  into  two  pieces,  and  have  in  their  lower 
part  a  hollow  bowl  scooped  out  to  receive  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
This  method  of  placing  the  mortal  remains  of  a  person  within 
a  representation  of  himself,  is  peculiiirly  Egyptian,  and  recalls 
to  mind  the  orientalism  of  certain  Etruscan  remains.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  burning  the  dead  cannot  be  ccoisidered  as  a  fatal 
objection  to  tlie  antiquity  of  these  vases;  and  although  the 
kauopoi  are  probably  not  anterior  to  the  fourth  century  b.c., 
they  are  not  to  be  reganled  as  modem.*  A  vase  found  at 
Gervetri  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  style.  It  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  holkion,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  as 
a  thymiateriou.  The  bowl  or  upper  part  is  ornamented  with  a 
star  and  lune,  it  is  attached  to  the  side,  or  npper  part  of  the 
stem  by  objects  resembling  studs  rather  than  columns,  and 
the  stem  is  divided  into  two  bowls  or  inverted  cups.*  Unfor- 
tunately the  subjects  in  the  small  friezes  are  imperfectly  defined, 
especially  the  attributes ;  yet  enough  is  seen  to  enable  us  to 
draw  some  general  conclusions.*  Tliey  seem  to  be  later  than 
the  early  vases  of  Athens,  with  their  elongated  animal  forms, 
or  than  the  early  Doric  ware  witli  its  extraordinary  human  and 
animal  figures,  as   seen  on  the  vase  of  Civita  Vecohia,  repre- 

'  For  vuses  BOO Micoliil.c.iiT.-xivii  '  Uii'in  modern;  Dennis^  1.  c.  p.  359. 
*  Donoia,  II.  356,  n.  8:  Micali,  Mod.        <  Dcddib,  ii.  p,  bS. 
III.  p.  ISI.  •  Broiignii,rt,   Traitc,  PI.  xl.  flg.  1, 

'  Abeken,  Mitlel-It  ilicu,  273,  Ihinki !  .1,  i,  5,  6.  7,  9,  10,  xi.  llo,  12. 
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Bdntiiig  the  battle  of  tlie  Lspithai  and  Kentaure.    Yet  the 
mythology  wliich    they  present   seems  obscure   and  shadowy, 
and  in  a  state  of  IransitioQ  from  its  Asiatic  ]>rototypeB.     It  is 
not  Etruscan,  for  none  of  the  local  divinities  appear ;  it  is  rather 
oriental  Greek,  with  all  its  primitive  monstrous  combinations 
of  human  and  animal  forms,  before  it  had  been  refined  by  the 
national  genius  and  taste,  and  endowed  with  ideal  beauty.     It 
is  ante-Homeric,  since  the  legends  are  cither  entirely  different 
from  those   of  the 
Epic  cycle,  or  else 
such  as  arc  alluded 
to,  or  boiTowed,  aa 
antecedent      tradi- 
tions,  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.    The 
Korinthian    legend 
of  Bellerophon  re- 
presented on  thetn, 
has  like  the  Mile 
terra-eotta  an   un- 
winged  Pegasos.the 
hero   and    bis   son 
Peisander.         The 
grand  exploit  of  the 
PerseidbastwoGor- 
gons,  one  with  the 
headof  the  borsePe- 
gasos  issuing  from 
the  neck,  and  the 
flwan  or  Graia.   On 
other?  are  divinities 
grouped  like  those 
on  the  Harpy  monu- 
ments   at  XanthoS.        No.  l«l.— OlnacbworDUck  Wm.    rennu  mm  ibe  Uorgoiu. 

The   vases   of   this 

style  have  no  inscriptions  referring  either  to  the  subjects,  the 
artist  or  the  potter.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact  and  confirms 
their  high  antiquity;  for  in  the  middle  period  the  nse  of  in- 
scriptions was  common.  When  inscriptions  do  occur  they  are 
not  essential,  being  subsequent  to  the  fabric  and  scratched 
ill  witli  a  point  after  it  has  been  made.  Tliese  subsequent 
ioseriptioRS,  which   seem  to  be  the   potter's  memoranda,  are 
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placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vases,  Laving  block  and  red 
figures,  and  are  generally  in  the  Etruaean  language.  Many 
vases  of  Etruscan  black  ware  liave  these  inscriptions,  and  that 
on  a  cinerary  nrii  ia  tnt  tesan  keia  tarchutnenai}  One  jag  is 
known  that  has  an  inBcriptioii,  and  several  inscribed  slabs  have 
been  found.  In  the  tombs  of  Cervetri  *  two  of  these  vaseB,  which 
had  probably  been  employed  as  an  inkstand,  bad  a  Greek 
alphabet  and  sytlabarium  scratiihed  on  them,  but  this,  like  the 
other  inscriptions,  is  incidental  rather  than  necessary.  All 
these  vases  precede  the  period  when  names,  whether  of  the 
figures  or  of  the  artists,  were  introduced.  As  the  arrangement 
of  the  alphabet  just  alluded  to  differs  from  that  established  by 
the  Alexandrian  grammarians  it  may  be  useful  to  give  it  here, 
viz.  B,  C,  Z,  H,  Th,  M,  N,  P,  K,  S,  Kh,  Ph,  T. 

At  Bomarzo^  another  vase  had  an  Etruscan  alphabet  thus 
arranged  :  A,  C,  E,  P,  Z,  H,  Th,  I,  L,  M,  N,  P,  S.  T,  U,  Th,  Ch, 
Ph.  From  the  form  of  the  letters,  especially  from  the  0  or 
aspirate,  and  the  E,  it  is  evident  that  the  inscription  is  con- 
temporary with  that  on  the  helmet  of  Hiere  I.  in  the  British 
Museum ;  while  the  introduction  of  the  double  letters  proves 
it  to  be  of  the  age  of  Simonides.  Of  these  the  archaic  H, 
written  Q,  is  excessively  remarkable,  and  points  out  the 
original  form  as  analogous  to  the  aspirate  whicli  is  thus 
shaped  on  the  early  coins  of  Thebes.  On  another  vase  of  this 
class  was  found  what  has  been  called  a  Pelasgic  inscription, 
sup))Ose<l  to  be  two  hexameters.*  The  vases  of  this  class  are 
discovered  only  in  a  limited  range  of  country.  They  scarcely 
appear  to  the  south  of  the  Tibur,  and  the  most  northern  sepul- 
chres in  which  they  are  found  are  those  of  Siena.  In  the  old 
tombs  of  Ceivetri '  or  Crere  Vetus,  on  the  site  of  Veii,  Orte,*  and 
Viterbo,'  at  Vulci,*  at  Palo,  the  ancient  Alsium,*  at  Chiusi  or 
Olusium,  Sarteano,  Castiglioucel  del  Trinoro,  Chianciano,'*  and 
Ciesona,"  six  miles  to  the  west  of  Chiusi;  also  at  Magliano " 
Orbetello,"  Orvieto,'*  especially  at  Volaterra,"  and  Cortona," 


'  Micoli,  Mon.  In.,  tav.  It.  7.  i      "  Dennis,  ii.   pp.   101,  409;   Miuali, 

*  DennU,  ii.  p.  5i.  \  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.,  t.v.  xili.  xivi. ;  Mon. 

■  Lepsiua,  Annali,  ISUtJ,  p.  1S6,  2U3 ;  j  In.,  xxviii.-zzii. ;  Hiu.  Cliiua.,  xii.-iii. 
I'L'berdieTyrrliener-Pclttsger,  p.  33,42.    xii.-il7.-!x»iii. ;  Dennis,  ii.  848. 
'  Deniiie,  Cities.  1,  225,  v.  I      "  Ibid.,  pp.  402,  iUi. 

>  l)(;]inia,  Cem.  and  Cit.,  p.  58.  "  Ibid.,  ii.  a!M3. 

■Ibid.,  101.        '  Ibi.!.,  1»7.  I      "  Ibid.,  ii.  265.         ^  Ibid.,  ii.  528. 

'  Ibid.,  410.        '  Ibid.,  ii.  pp.  TZ-T^.        "  Ibid.,  ii,  203.         "  Ibid.,  ii.  Hi. 
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numbers  of  these  Tases  are  found.  The  vases  of  the  differeot 
localities  are,  however,  distinct  in  style;  those  from  Chiusi, 
Yolaterra,  Magliano,  and  its  neighbourhood,  have  figures  in 
bas-relief,  while  those  from  Palo  and  Veii,  have  the  figures 
incised  or  engrafed.  la  many  instanct-s,  they  are  entirely 
plain.  The  solution  of  the  question  as  to  their  relative  an- 
tiquity has  been  much  retarded  by  the  uncritical  and  careless 
manner  in  which  the  tombs  have  been  opened.  At  Palo  the 
incised  vases  were  found  in  excavated  tunnel  tombs,  like  the 
Egyptian  sjteoi,  and  in  these  were  what  have  been  called  Egyp- 
tian remains,  as  painted  ostrich  eggs,  and  beads  of  an  odorous 
paste.  At  Magliano  such  remains  were  found  in  sepulchres 
with  the  scanibiei.  The  vases  with  subjects  in  bas-relief,  appear 
to  be  found  in  tombs  with  the  ala- 
baster sarcophagi,  most  of  which 
cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the 
third  century,  b.o.  In  none  were 
found  coins  which  would  have  been 
of  much  service  in  fixing  the  age 
of  the  vases  of  this  class.  Most  of 
thein  appear  to  be  prior  to  the 
circulation  of  the  aa  ffravia  of  Italy. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  this  black  ware  was  that  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  the 
corporation  of  potters  in  the  days  of 
Kuma,  B.C.  700  ; '  for  Juvenal  men- 
tions it  as  being  in  use  at  that 
period :  "  who  dared,  then,"  he  says, 

"  to  ridicule  the  simpuvium  and  the  black  saucer  of  Numa  ?" ' 
while  Persius'  styles  it  the  TusoamfictSe  or  Tuscan  pottery; 
and  it  appears  from  Martial  that  Porsena,*  b.c.  507,  ha'I  a  dinner 
set  of  the  same  ware.  Horace  ako  speaks  of  the  Tyrrhena  siffUla, 
or  Tyrrhene  pottery.* 

The  next  class  of  vases  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  red 
ware,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  different  kinds.  The  first 
consistsof  certain  large  jars  resembling  the  cask,  j9tY^  or  A:eramos, 
in  which  wine  and  other  things  were  stored,  and  which,  long 
before  the  time  of  Diogenes,  afforded  a  retreat  to  Eurystheus 


•  Plinj,  N.  H.,  xuv.  lii.  46. 

*  JnTenal,  vi.  &tit 

'  Ibid.,  u.  60,  Sch.  1.  Vet., 


I  fictilciTiqua  a  Thiucia  oliu  fftctum." 

'  Martial.  Epig.  liv.  98. 
I      '  EpiBt.,  U.  2.  V.  180. 
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when  fie  fled  at  the  sight  of  the  Erymanthian  boar,  Sacli  a 
vase  also  formed  the  prison  of  Ares,  when  boniid  by  the  twin 
Aloids,  Otos  and  Ephialtes.  The  bodies  of  these  vases  are 
reeded,  and  there  is  usually  a  bold  modelling  ruoning  round 
the  neck,  for  which  a  fritze,  with  figures  of  animals,  is  some- 
times substituted,  resembling  those  on  some  of  the  black  ware. 
Sometimes  the  friezes  have  himting-scene»  of  animals  chased 
by  persons  in  chariots ;  at  other  times  they  represent  enter- 
tainments. The  friezes  were  impressed  I'rom  a  cylinder  with 
the  subject  incised.  These  vases  often  have  handles,  thns 
forming  a  kind  of  large  amphorto  or  dioite.  They  generally 
stand  in  flat  circular  dishes  of  a  similiir  ware,  but  of  a  finer 
paste,  the  broad  and  fiat  lips  of  which  have  friezes  of  similar 
subjects  impressed  in  bas-relief  with  a  cylinder.  ITiese  vase 
are  very  old,  probably  b.c.  700,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  the  old 
Etruscan  cemeteries,  in  the  tunnelled  tombs  of  Cervetri,*  or 
Cfere  Vetus,  or  at  Tarquinii,  and  on  tlie  site  of  Veii.  Their  paste 
ie  of  a  dullish  red  colour,  and  of  a  gritty  material,  apparently 
mixed  with  the  tufo  of  the  soil.  Sometimes  they  are  of  a  pale 
salmon  hue,  mingled  with  black  specks  or  ashes,  probably  of  a 
volcanic  nature.  The  bodies  of  these  vases  are  too  lai-ge  to  have 
lieen  turned  upon  the  wheel,  and  they  must  consequently  have 
been  modelled. 

As  they  are  found  in  tombs  which  contain  no  painted  vases, 
they  evidently  belong  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  Etruscan 
conquest.  They  are  about  three  feet  four  inches,  with  expand- 
ing mouth,  and  body  tajiering  to  a  cylindrical  foot.  A  festoon 
or  zigzag  line  in  relief  usually  runs  round  the  neck  of  these 
vases,  the  holy  of  which  is  reeded,  and  a  ring  or  band  in  baa- 
relief  round  the  foot.  On  the  slioulder  of  these  vases  is  a  frieze 
or  zoidion  either  impressed  from  a  cylinder  and  then  run  in  a 
continuous  repetition  round  the  neck,  or  else  stamped  from 
a  mould  about  2J  inches  square,  depressed  like  metopes.  Their 
upper  surface  is  flat  like  work  in  ivory,  and  they  seem  moulded 
from  bronze  or  other  metallic  work.  That  these  Mere  separately 
stanipeil  is  evident  from  some  having  been  double  struck,  and 
others  having  been  only  half  stmck,  owing  to  their  interfering 
with  the  part  already  impressed.  These  latter  ornaments  or 
metopes  contain  generally  only  one  figure,  while  the  friezes  have 
a  snlyect  successively  repeated.     The  connection  of  these  vases 
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of  Cfere  with  the  early  metallic  works  of  I^pt  and  Assyria 
will  appear  from  tlie  animals  and  monsters  represented,  which 
show  an  acquaintance  with  Asiatic  art,  either  derived  from  the 
early  commerce  of  the  Etrnscans,  or  introduced  to  tliem  by 
other  means  from  A^ia.  Sucli  patterns  probably  passed  over  to 
(Jreece  and  Italy  from  the  westers  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
from  the  Phcenician  seaports  in  Syria.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  representations  indeed  are  to  be  found  on  the  silver 
cnps  and  other  gold  objects  discovered  in  tlie  tombs  of  Cseie, 
which  show  a  style  of  art  immediately  derived  from  Egypt, 
and  such  as  existed  in  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  the  Fsam- 
metichi,  when  the  ports  of  the  Nile  were  thrown  unreBtrietedly 
open  to  Greek  commerce,  and  Egyptian  art  and  even  language 
apj>ears  in  the  annals  of  Korinih  about  the  7th  and  8th  century 
before  Christ.  This  art  which  is  also  found  in  Assyria  is  refer- 
able to  the  Phoenicians,  who  made  the  vases  and  other  works 
in  bronze  of  the  monarch  of  Assyria  in  the  9th  century,  B.C. 
In  the  6th  century,  b.c.,  the  Etruscans  had  probably  developed 
a  brisk  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  ivory,  ostrich  eggs,  amber, 
Egyptian  porcelain,  and  tin  fonnd  in  the  articles  of  adorn- 
ment of  the  oldest  sepulchres,  show  the  extent  and  activity  of 
the  national  adventure.  The  vases  of  Greece  Proper  indeed  had 
not  yet  been  imported,  but  the  great  casks  or  dolia,  of  which 
mention  is  now  made,  were  manufactured  on  the  spot,  probably 
under  the  direction  of  colonies  of 
Greek  and  other  potters.  Such  a 
fusion  of  Hellenic  art  is  visible  in 
the  subjects,  which  are  Sphinxes, 
Kentaurs,  liorsemen,  wild  birds 
(lercbed  on  the  back  of  the  horse, 
Pegasoi,  Gorgons,  and  Chimseras, 
winged  lions  uniting  in  a  common 
head,  man  hmiting  a  stag,  lions, 
birds,  and  similar  subjects.  These 
so  nearly  resemble  the  vases  of 
pale  clay  with  friezes  of  an' 
figures,  that  they  must  have  im- 
mediately preceded  them. 

Of  a  deeper  red,  but  of  rather 
finer  paste,  and  covered  with  a  coat- 
in;r  of  i-ed  paint  are  certain  dishes  found  in  the  sepulchres  of 
VuU'i  and  oilier  jilaces,  and  almost  reBembliug  the  Aretine  ware. 
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Many  jugs  or  oinochoai,  phialai  or  saucers,  askoi  or  bottles,  and 
a  few  ctijis,  are  also  found  of  a  red  paste,  more  or  less  deep  in 
colour  and  fine  in  qnslity.  But  the  most  remarkable  vaBea  of 
this  sort  are  those  which  held  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  rudely 
modelled  in  shape  of  the  human  form,  the  cover  representing 
the  head,  and  having  iu  front  small  rude  arras  and  batid& 
These  were  placed  in  the  tombs  in  curale  chairs  of  the  Eame 
material,  as  if  the  dead  still  sat  tliere  in  state. 

Of  pale  yellow  ware  of  line  quality,  but  imperfec^tty  baked, 
are  certain  Ukythoi  and  perfume  vases,  found  in  the  more  ancient 
sepulchres.  These  very  much  resemble  the  painted  vases  called 
Doric,  but  are  not  decorated  witli  figures.  They  are  modelled 
in  the  shape  of  animals,  of  Venus  holding  her  duve,  and  other 
types;  and  some  were  perhaps  made  by  the  Etruscans.  Various 
unglazed  vases  of  a  lightrcoloured  paste  come  &om  the  Etruscan 
sepulchres,  and  such  may  he  occasionally  contemporary  with  the 
earlier  Tasee,  but  the  general  mass  of  tliis  pale  ware  appears 
referable  to  a  later  period. 

Although  the  Etruscans  executed  such  mf^inificeut  works  in 
bronze,  exercised  with  great  skill  the  art  of  engraving  gems, 
and  produced  such  refined  specimens  of  filigree-work  in  gold, 
they  never  attained  high  excellence  in  the  potter's  art.  The 
vases  already  described  belong  to  plastic  rather  than  graphic 
art,  and  are  decided  imitations  of  works  in  metal.  Thdr  mode  of 
painting  certain  vases  in  opaque  colours,  in  the  manner  of  free- 
coes,  which  were  not  subjected  a  second  time  to  the  furnace, 
has  been  already  described.  These  were  probably  their  first 
attempts  at  ornamenting  vases  with  subjects,  anl  such  rases  are 
as  old  as  the  sixth  century  B.C.  These  vases  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  glazed  vases  of  the  Greeks,  which,  however,  the  Etrus- 
can potters  imitated,  although  not  at  their  Jirst  introdnctiou 
into  the  country.  They  subsequently  produced  imitations  of 
the  black  and  red  monochrome  vases,  as  appears  from  a  few 
specimens  which  have  reached  the  present  time,  and  which  are 
in  the  different  Museums  of  Europe.  In  order  to  make  these 
imitations  they  used  different  methods.  The  vases  with  black 
figures  upon  a  red  ground  were  produced,  either  by  making  a 
vase  of  pale  paste  aod  painting  upon  it  a  subject  in  a  black 
glaze  of  leaden  hue,  or  else  by  painting  an  opaque  red  ground  in 
an  ochrouB  earth  over  the  black  varnish  of  a  vase  entirely 
coloured  black,  of  which  an  example  may  be  seen  in  the  hydria 
now  in  the  British  Mustuoi,  representing  the  subject  of  a  giant 
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attacked  by  two  go<)s.  Id  tliis  case  the  inner  engraved  lines 
are  usnally  omitted.  This  mode  was,  however,  not  exclusively 
Etrust'aD,  for  a  vase  found  at  AtbeoB,  has  its  subject  painted  in 
a  similar  manner,  iu  red  upon  a  black  ground.  Anothervase  in 
the  Bibliotbbque  Nationale,  at  Paris,  with  the  subject  of  Chiron, 
has  been  painted  upon  the  same  principle,  and  this  process  has 
been  adduced  as  a  proof  that  the  art  of  making  painted  glazed 
vases  was  a  mystery  to  the  Etruscans.  But  there  are  several 
vases  of  pale  clay,  painted  with  a  dull  leaden  glaze,  and  of  treat- 
ment so  bad,  auH  drawing  showing  such  remarkable  analogies  with 
other  works  of  Etniscan  design,  that  their  origin  is  undoubtedly 
local,  aud  they  are  called  by  Itiilian  antiquaries  "  national."  The 
sabjects  of  these  vases  generally  sbow  traces  of  Etruscan  influence 
and  often  resemble  the  friezes  of  the  solid  black  ware,  abounding 
in  winged  figures  and  monstrous  combinations,  not  capable  of 
explanation  by  Hellenic  myths,  or  else  have  scenes  derived  from 
private  life.  Many  of  these  vases  are  evidently  much  iHter  than 
the  vdses  with  black  figures,  which  they  attempt  to  imitate,  and 
must  have  been  fabricatdd  at  a  late  epoch.  To  produce  imita- 
tions of  vases  with  red  figures,  the  Etruscan  potter  adopted  the 
processes  already  describe^!.  In  the  vases  with  black  figures 
lie  stopped  out,  with  an  opaque  red  ground,  all  but  the  required 
tiguros ;  but  to  produce  a  vase  with  red  fignres,  the  required 
figures  were  painted  in  an  opaque  red,  apparently  a  pulverised 
cUy,  on  the  dull  leaden  background  of  the  vase.  The  figures 
were  relieved  by  passing  a  tool,  not  so  sharp  as  to  cut  through 
the  black  glaze,  through  the  required  details  of  the  opaque  red 
figure  down  to  the  black  glaze,  thus  producing  the  inner  black 
outlines  usually  painted  on  the  red  figures  of  the  Greek  vases  of 
the  more  finished  style.  But  they  also  manufactuied  a  ware 
of  paler  paste,  with  figures  of  a  pallid  tint,  and  glaze  of  a  leaden 
hue,  drawn  in  imitation  of  the  finer  Greek  vases.  Their  drawing 
is  bad,  and  tlie  subjects  generally  unimportant.  Sometimes 
Etruacan  deities,  such  as  Charon  with  his  mace,  are  represented 
un  them,  which  decides  their  Etruscan  origin.  The  general 
mass  of  the  vases  of  this  style  and  period  resemble  those  of  the 
later  Greek  potteries  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  Puglia,  and  of  the 
Basilicata.  Although  their  shape  is  leas  elegant,  their  clay  less 
fine,  and  their  inscriptions  generally  more  local  than  those  of 
the  Greek  vases,  yet  their  subjects  are  generally  derived  from 
the  Greek  mythology,  treated  in  a  manner  consonant  to  the 
Etruscan  taste,  and  to  the  local  religion,  wliile  their  drawing  is 
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of  the  CMraest  kind.  One  vase  of  tin's  class  had  for  ita  subject  the 
farewell  of  A'lmetos  and  Alkestis,'  with  Eti  nscan  inscriptions  ac- 
companying the  fi^pires,  and  an  Etruscan  speech  issuing  from  the 
raoutb  of  one  of  them.  There  is  depicted,  behind  Admetoa,  one 
of  the  horrid  demons  of  the  Etruscan  hell,  probably  intended  for 
Hades  or  Thanaios,  girdled  in  a  short  tunic  and  holding  in  each 
hand  a  smike.  Behind  the  faithful  wife  is  Clmron,  with  his  mace. 
On  a  second  vase  of  the  same  stjle  and  fabric,  fonnd  at  Vnlci, 
Neoptolemos  is  represented  killing  a  Trojan  prisoner,  probably 
Polites,  also  in  the  presence  of  the  Etruscan  Charon ;  while,  on 
the  reverse,  Fenthesilea,  or  her  shade,  is  seen,  accompanied  by 
other  fignies,  to  which  are  attached  an  uudecipbered  Etrascan 
inscription.'  A  thii-d  vase  of  the  same  class  has  on  it  Ajax,  de- 
signated by  his  Etruscan  name,  committing  suicide  by  throwing 
himself  upon  hie  sword,  after  the  fatal  judgment  respecting  the 
armour  of  Achilles;  while  on  the  reverse  is  the  unfortunate 
Aktaion,  also  designated  by  his  name,  killed  by  his  own  dogs.* 
On  one  of  these  vasee,  the  Etmscan  name,  Elenai,  of  "  Helen," 
inscribed  upon  an  oval  object  held  by  a  female,  and  addressing 
a  man,  is  supposed  to  represent  Leda  showing  Tyndareus  one  of 
the  eggs  from  which  spring  the  Dioskouroi,  Helen,  and  Klytai- 
nine&tra.*  The  age  of  these  vases  is  nniversally  referred  to  the 
very  latest  time  of  the  existence  of  the  potteries,  and  those  with 
the  opaque  red  figures  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  between 
the  fall  of  Veil,  a.v.c.  359,  b.c.  395,  and  the  civil  wars  of  Uarius 
and  Sylla,  B.C.  HO.' 

Connected  with  these  vases  are  certain  others  of  pallid  clay, 
figures  of  a  light  tone,  white  accessories,  dull  glaze,  and  coarse 
shapes,  discovered  in  the  sepulchres  of  Orbitello  and  Volaterra, 
on  w)iich  are  painted  figures,  armed  with  the  long  oval  buckler, 
and  the  square  Bonian  scutum.*  These  vases  are  almost  the 
last  examples  of  the  glazed  kind  produced  in  Italy,  and  were 
succeeded  by  a  class  of  excessive  interest,  of  which,  however, 
only  a  few  examples  have  been  found.  Their  subjects  arc 
painted  in  opaque  white  colour  upon  a  black  ground,  in  drawing 


'  Engravid    in   Di'nnig.  The   Cities  I  Bertazione,  1.  c. 
au<]    Cemeteries    of    Etnii  ia,    vol.    ii.  |      *  R.  Bochette,  I.  c. 
li'rontiBpiece.  {      *  Micali,  Mon.  Id.,  ixxviiL 

*  RaoiU  Kochettc,   Sur  deux   vaacs,  '      '  Anncilj,  1834,  pp.  81-88 :  (ici'luuil, 
peints  du  stylo  et  do  traTail  Etnuque,  .  Rapp.  Vole,  p.  31,  n,  177. 
Annali,    1(^1,    274 ;   Canipaunri.   Uis-  '      "  Inghirami,  Vea.  Fit.  coi'lviii. 
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of  the  coarsest  kind,  far  inferior  to  the  best  examples  of  tliis 
class  of  vases  found  in  aoutliem  Italy,  and  coQsist  of  figures  of 
Cupids  or  Erotes,  accompanied  with  old  Latin  insciiptioDS,  such 
as  VOLOANI  1>0C0L0M,  KEBI  POCOLOM,  BELOLAI 
ACETAI  POCOLOM,  the  cap  of  Vulcan,  of  Janus  Bel- 
lonn,  or  Acetia  or  Aequitas,  in  Latin  as  old  as  the  age  of 
Ennius  and  Plantus.  Why  these  inscriptions  were  placed  upon 
them  is  uncertain.  Perhaps,  as  all  of  them  have  the  names  of 
deities,  they  may  have  been  placed  before  the  images  of  the 
g6d^,  or  at  their  lectisterniuro.  The  archaic  form  of  the  word 
Pocolom,  resembling  that  of  Bomanom  of  the  coins  of  the 
Romans  struck  in  Campania,  shows  that  they  were  made  about 
the  time  of  the  Social  War,  b.c.  200,  at  the  earliest,  and  pro- 
bably much  later.     They  were  found  at  Orte.' 

The  inscriptions  which  accompany  the  Etrujcan  vases  are  of 
two  kinds,  like  those  on  the  Greek,  namely,  such  as  are  painted 
on  the  glaza  of  the  vase  itself,  descriptive  of  the  figures  and 
other  circumstances  connected  with  the  subject,  and  such  as 
are  incised.  The  former  are  painted  in  an  opaque  colour,  white 
or  red,  and  are  in  the  Etruscan  language,  resembling  those 
which  accompany  similar  figures  on  the  engraved  scarabaei,  or 
bronze  mirrors.  Such  are  the  names  of  the  deities  VADV> 
Chnru[ii],  or  Charon;  of  the  Kentaur  VIDV.  Chini[n],  for 
Chiron ;  and  ol'  the  heroes  Al  FAZ.  Aivas  or  Ajax ;  ATDESTE. 
Atrtste,  or  Adrastus;  AKTAIVN.  Actoiun,  or  Aktaion  ;  and  of 
the  females  EVINAI,  Elinai  "of  Helen";  AVC  STI,  Alcestis; 
and  PENTASIAA.  orPenthesilea.  Some  other  of  these  painted 
ioscriptiuns  are  not  equally  intelligible,  having  such  words  as 
SINOIAA  TVPMVCAS,  Binthial  Turmitcas,  "the  crowds  of 
shades"  which  accompany  Pentheailea,  and  EC  A:  EDSCE  = 
NAC:  AVDVH^SLEDODCE,  eeha:  ereche  :  nw  o^rum: 
wlertherche,  the  speech  of  Charon  at  the  parting  of  Aikeslis 
and  Aduietos,  "  I  bear  thee  to  Acheron."  Some  few  of 
the  inscriptions,  painted  on  the  vases  after  the  baking, 
seem  to  refer  to  the  vase  itself,  >'VAA4I4AAIM,'  »»* 
laris  aaq8  AlH^'AIZfi  A<1  Al^  >^  »i^  arathaUguna,  which 
are  painted  in  white  and  red.  On  a  deep  krater  is  found 
ZV\/370<1AJ  :2a  131431  Veneiee  Larlkodua,  and  on 
another   krater    : Z^0A'.Z3^^M^^^,    Veaeiee   Aphna.*    As 

'  Sewhi,  Bull.  3837,  p.  130,  1813.  p.  I      =  Mas.  Etr.  Vat.,  11.  soil.  2. 
127 ;  1843,  p.  Ti.  \      ^  Ibid-,  3-  '  Ibid. :!. 
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the  EtniBcan  word  mi  is  supposed  to  stand  for  "  I  am,"  it  is 
probable  that  the  inBcriptions  refer  to  the  vases  themselves,  or 
to  their  proprietors,  as  "  1  am  the  cop  of  the  Lar ;"  "  1  am  the 
bottle,  lagena,  of  AnithBi "  or  "  Aruns." 

A  still  lai^er  class  of  inscriptions  are  the  indsed,  or  engraved. 
Tliey  are  found  on  Etmscan  vases  of  all  classes,  bat  more 
frequently  on  the  solid  black  vare  than  on  the  painted  vases, 
OH  which  last,  however,  some  examples  occur.  Thns  a  rhyion, 
formerly  in  the  colleition  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  has  under  one  of  its  handles,  I04>^<I3 
23IVi44'0  :i1V\/1fW,  Efpupoi  vJiUun  fiaqie»  apywrently 
au  address  to  TJlulnns,  or  the  Etruscan  Dionysos.*  Gene- 
rally, however,  the  name  alludes  to  the  proprietor,  as  on  the 
vase  found  at  Tarquinii,  republished  by  Inghirami,  reading, 
2S-f-Z3^  23l-(-M322AAH'4A'1  1*1  mi  Marqaai 
Seniles  Questea,  "  I  am  [the  dish  of]  Marcus  Sentius  Gestius."' 
In  the  numerous  examples  given  in  tlie  work  of  llicnli,^ 
other  inscriptions  are  unmistakably  the  names  of  the  ancient 
proprietors,  as,  2AMIOVA2,  Sparinas ;  l<JVM3>1> 
Sennli,  or  Menuli,  "  of  Menulns ;"  2AM2A4,  Lasnas. 
Some  other  inscriptions  appear  to  refer  to  ladies,  and  are 
prefixed  by  the  word  3 -J  A> ,  imitated  from  the  Greek,  as 
AZaOAllV^So/A^l.^aZe  MvJeathesa,  "the  lovely  Muka- 
tbesa ; "  hut  it  is  difficult  to  feel  sure  abont  the  meaning 
of  many  of  these  inscriptions,  as  they  frequently  consist  of 
truncated  words,  whilst  oUier^  do  not  recur  elsewhere.  A  small 
vase  found  at  Bomarzo,  and  another  at  Cervetri,  were  incised 
with  the  Etruscan  alphabet.  The  presence  of  incised  inscrip- 
tions* in  the  Etruscan  language  under  the  feet  of  vases  has 
been  alleged  as  a  proof  that  these  vases  were  made  in  Italy ; 
but  this,  of  course,  turns  on  the  circumstance,  if  the  inscriptions 
have  been  incised  after  the  clay  was  baked.'  Even  at  Nola  a 
few  vases  have  been  found  inscribed  with  Oscan  inscriptions,* 
supposed  to  be  the  names  of  their  former  possessors,  and  some 
terra-cotta  tablets  inscribed  with  Oscan  characters  were  found 


■  M.   De  Witte,   D««cr.   il'nne  Col).        '  Antiihi  HonnniEnti,  fo.  Flor.  18:t2, 

dH  VaEes  pciuta,  Svo..  Pbtib,  1837,  no.  tar.  ai. 
1118.    Perhap»"pUqic»"iBfi:r"pl«reB,"        '  Arch.  Zeit.   1844,  e.  S35. 
"  tlioii  pleneritt."  ■  Bull.,  1844,  p.  13 .-  Berl.  Ant  Bild. 

'  Inghirami.  Mon.  Elr.,  tnv.  vi.  s.  vi.  nn.  1(167. 
T.  O.  »7.  •  Berlins  Ant.  Bil.l.  na  1C13. 1G29. 
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in  the  valley  of  Gtavelli,  at  a  place  called  La  Motte,  six  miles 
from  Hadria.'  A  few  vases  of  the  later  style  of  art,  vhen 
pottery  bad  fallen  into  discredit,  have  the  Latin  inscriptiona 
already  mentioned  painted  in  white  letters  on  them,  and 
intended  to  describe  their  use,  as  EERI  :  POCOLOM,  the 
cup  of  KeniB,  or  Janns ;  VOLCANI  :  POCOLOM,  the  cup 
of  Vulcan  ;  BELOLAI  :  POCOLOM,  the  cup  of  Bellona ; 
LAVIIBNAI :  POCOLOM,  the  cup  of  Uverna;  SALVl-ES  : 
POCOLOM,  the  cup  of  Salue;  AECETIAI  :  POCOLOM,  the 
cup  of  Aecetia  or  Aecjuitae. 

The  enamelled  perfume  bottles,  and  other  objects  of  this 
ware,  sometimes  found  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria  set  as  jewels,  in 
frameworks  of  gold,  and  considered  by  Italian  archseologiRts  to 
be  certainly  discovered  in  these  sepulchres,  are  products  of  the 
Egyptian  potteries.  The  Etruscans,  masters  of  the  seas,  im- 
ported enamelled  ware  from  Egypt,  glass  from  Phoenicia,  shells 
from  the  Red  Sea,  and  tin  from  the  coast  of  Spain  or  Britain. 
This  ware  is  generally  with  a  farnishe'l  hue,  and  often  of  a  pale 
graBB-jrreen  colour,  resembling  that  which  was  made  in  Egypt 
at  the  time  of  the  26th  dynasty  or  the  seventh  century  B.C.  It 
has  been  previously  described. 

Many  terra-cotta  statues,  bas-reliefs,  have  been  found  in  other 
cities,  the  art  of  modelling  and  working  terra-cotta  having  been 
in  activity  all  over  the  Italian  Peninsula.  Notices  of  the  vases, 
and  other  objects  in  glazed  ware,  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
on  tlie  distribution  of  the  potteries.  It  would  require  a  long 
research  to  describe  all  the  Italian  sites  where  terra-cotta 
remains  have  been  found,  and  in  style  of  art  and  method  of 
execution  they  resemble  Greek  or  Roman  terra-cotta,  according 
to  the  site  where  they  have  been  discovered.  Those  from  the 
cities  of  Southern  Italy,  Magna  Graecia,  and  Lucania,  such  as 
Calvi  or  Cales,  Canosa,  Peestnm,  Tarentum,  are  in  all  respects 
similar  to  contemporary  productions  of  Greece  Pj*oper.  Some 
bas-relieis  found  at  Capua,*  not  of  very  early  work,  about  B.C. 
200,  are  supposed  from  their  style  and  representation  to  be 
Samnite,  while  a  considerable  collection  of  terra-cotta  statues 
from  Ardea,  in  the  Oampana  collection  at  Rome,  exhibit  the 
style  of  Latium  in  the  days  of  the  Republic,  and  consist  of 
figures  of  considerable  merit,  of  rather  a  severe  style  of  art. 
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They  are  important,  as  tliiB  city  had  a  great  celebrity  for  its 
ancient  fresco  or  tempera  paintings.  Among  the  objects  deci- 
dedly of  Samnite  art  discovered  at  Capua  are  two  stamps 
im[>reBBed  on  terra-cotta  bricIiB  with  Oscao  inscriptions;  one 
represented  the  head  of  Pallas  Athene  with  a  triple-crested 
helmet,  the  other  a  wild  boar.' 


■  BnlL,  Aicli.  Nnp.,  ISSli.  |>. 
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PART    IV.   • 
ROMAN    POTTERY. 

CHAPTEE   I. 

Brioki  —  L;dia  —  Tetradora  —  Pentadora  —  Size  —  Fatte  —  Vte  —  Hodm*  — 
Tomlw  —  GraveB  —  Tiles  —  Tegulie  —  Imbrices  —  Antefizal  oiuaineiitatira  — 
Tile-makera  —  Fine   tilea  —  Wall  tilM  —  OrnamenUtioiia  —  Draja  til«a  — 

TetseMC  or  t«aMllEe  —  InscriptioiiB  od  tiles  — Stuupa — Famu  —  IdanufactoTies 
— Legjonarj  tQen — Denoe*  —  Columns  —  Corbele  —  fipouta  —  Friezes, 

Ik  treating  of  the  Boman  pottery  it  is  not  neeessaiy  to  repeat 
the  de<!criptioii  of  the  technical  parte,  as  they  were  the  Bame  as 
among  the  Greeks.  Commenciag,  therefore,  as  in  the  other 
sections,  with  briclt a :  they  were  called  " Laterea"  " becanae," 
says  IsidoroB,  "  they  were  broad,  and  made  by  placing  round 
them  four  boards."  ^  Their  use  was  most  extensive,  and  they 
were  employed  as  tiles  for  roofing  bouBes,  88  bricks  for  structures, 
as  slabs  for  pavemente,  and  covering  graves.  The  kilns  were 
called  lateraria,  and  the  Greek  makers  lalerarii.  The  simplest 
kind  of  bricks  were  made  of  clay  merely  dried  in  the  sun,  called 
laieres  ervdi,  or  raw  bricks,  and  were  used  for  building  walls. 
The  clay  of  which  they  were  made  was  called  argiUa  or  limus ; 
and  they  were  cemented  together  by  clay  or  mad, called  Ivivm* 
According  to  the  Boman  writers,  bricks  were  divided  into  three 
classes.  "  Three  kinds  of  bricks,"  says  Vitraviiis,  "  are  made ; 
one,  which  the  Greeks  call  Lydion,  which  our  people  use,  one 
foot  and  a  half  long,  and  a  foot  broad.  The  Greeks  build 
their  edifices  with  the  two  other  kinds.  One  of  these  is  called 
the  pentadoron.  For  the  Greeks  call  a  palm  doron;  whence  the 
presentation  of  gifte  is  called  dor&ti,  for  that  is  always  borne  in 
the  palm  of  the  hands.  Hence,  that  which  is  five  palms  long 
every  way  is  called  jpeniadoron,  and  that  which  is  four,  tdra- 
doron.     Now   public    edifices  are   built   with   the  penfadoron, 

<  Origin.,  XT.  8.  I  de  Be  Rniticft,  i.  14 ;  CnlumellH,  de  R 

•  Plinj,  N.  H.,  wv.  IS,  49.     Varm  |  Bustioi,  ix.  I. 
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private  with  the  idradoron."  '  Pliny  states  nearly  in  the  same 
words,  "  Their  sorts  of  bricks  are  three,  the  Lydion,  which  we 
iise,  one  foot  anrl  a  half  long,  and  one  foot  broad ;  the  second, 
the  tetradoron;  the  third,  the  petUadoron,  For  the  ancient 
Greeks  called  a  palm  a  doron,  and  hence  dora  are  gifts,  which 
are  given  with  the  band.  Therefore,  they  are  named  froin  their 
measures  of  fonr  and  five  palms.  Their  breadth  is  the  same.. 
The  smaller  are  used  in  Greece  for  private  buildings,  the  larger 
for  the  public  edifices."*  For  public  buildings  the  Eomans 
used  iridora  tiles.'  There  is,  indeed,  some  discrepancy  in  the 
dimensioiiB  of  bricks,  as  Pallailius  makes  them  measure  two  feet 
long  and  a  foot  wide,  while  the  others  give  their  dimensions  as 
a  foot  and  a  half  long  by  a  foot  wide  and  four  inches  thick,  but 
their  dimensions  may  have  been  altered  in  the  interval  between 
these  writers.  Two  dimensions  are  recorded  by  the  brick-makers 
in  the  numerous  inscriptions,  hipeddlet,  or  two-foot  bricks,  and 
»6evpedale»  or  teaqnipedalea,  one  and  a  half,  which  occur  amongst 
the  names  of  the  makers  of  the  oput  doliare.  The  Lydian* 
were  probably  so  called  from  their  resembling  those  used  in  the 
palace  of  Eroisos,  at  Sardis,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  rec- 
tangular like  the  dtdoron,  of  which  they  appear  to  be  but 
another  name.  In  their  proportions  tbey  resemble  our  tiles 
rather  than  bricks,  being  very  flat  and  thin  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  They  are  generally  square  or  rectangular,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cylindrical  hand  bricks.*  The  smallest  size,  the 
Utradora,  generally  measure  between  seven  and  eight  inches 
square.  Pentadora  are  often  found  meaearing  fifteen  inches,  by 
seven  and  a  half  inches  broad.  Some  of  the  larger,  which  are 
twenty  inches  square,  are  the  hipedales.  Their  thickness  varies 
from  one  and  a  quarter  incbea  to  two  inches.  They  are  not 
made  with  mechanical  accuracy,  the  edges  being  rounded  and 
the  sides  not  always  parallel.  In  military  works  they  were 
often  used  alternately  with  flint  and  stone,  and  for  taming 
arches  of  doorways.  For  this  purpose  the  two  sizes  were  some- 
times combined,  in  order  to  bond  the  work,  the  bipedalet 
tegulie,  or  "two-foot  tiles,"  as  Vitruvius  calls  them,  and  the 
teeqyipedalet,  or  "  tiles  of  one  and  a  half  feet."  The  dimensions 
of  the  bricks  found  iu  Sicily  varied  from  two  palms  six  inches 
to  one  Jjftlm  nine  inches  in  length.    Those  of  Treves  were  one 

'  ViftnviuB,  iL  3.  1778,  p.  150, 

'  riiny.  N.  U.,  xxxr.  \i,  a.  iO.  |      •  De  Re  Biuti<4.  vL  86,  12. 

'  ^choenvisner. '  de  ruderibnn  Lsfonj  |      *  For  the  male  of  ranBlnirtioii  lee 

Fomani    in'  boUi   Bmlcnsi,'  ta.   Biidup,    Pimni'i'i,  T.  iii.  tav.  v. 
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foot  tbree  inclies  broad,  one  and  a  quarter  incliea  thick ;  others 
from  Civita  Vecchia,  in  the  Museum  of  Sevres,  measured  O-OS" 
long  by  O-S*"  thick.  The  general  size  of  the  Roman  bricks  wag 
15  X  14  inches  by  two  inches  thick.  The  hypocaasts  had  the 
pillars  of  their  floors  formed  of  bricks,  from  seven  or  eight 
inches  to  ten  inches  square,  beasoZes,  and  sometimes  of  two 
semicircular  biicks  joiiie^l  at  their  diameter,  and  eo  forming  a 
circle.'  Occasionally  the  upper  bricks  diminished  in  size,  in 
order  to  give  greater  solidity  to  the  construction.  'ITie  upper 
floor  bricks,  or  tiles,  were  from  eighteen  inches  to  twenty  inches 
square,  and  formed  the  floor  of  the  laconicum.  All  these  were 
laid  with  moilar.*  The  grent  building  at  Treves,  called  tlie 
place  of  Constantine,  is  built  of  peniadora  bnrnt  bricks,  15 
inches  square  and  1^  inches  thick.^  The  researches  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker  at  Rome,  kindly  commnnicated  to  me,  give  the  following 
dimensions.  The  bricks  of  the  time  of  Nero,  a.d.  50,  are  6  to  4; 
those  of  Hadrian,  A.D.  110,  from  8  to  11 ;  of  Anrelian,  a.d, 
250,  from  ti  to  11 ;  and  of  Maxentius  and  Constantine,  a.d. 
320,  from  4  to  12  inches.  Baked  bricks,  called  cocti  or  coelQea, 
were  in  general  use.  Clay,  which  was  either  whitish  or  de- 
cidedly red,  was  preferred ;  and,  as  is  evident  from  ins|)ection, 
was  well  ground  and  mixed  with  straw.  It  was  then  kneaded 
and  stamped  out  from  a  frame  or  mould  of  four  boards.  The 
bricks  then  went  through  the  nsual  process  of  drying  in  th« 
brick-field,  indeed  some  of  them  bear  the  marks  of  the  feet  of 
animals  and  birds,  which  passed  over  them  while  the  clay  was 
yielding  and  unbaked,  and  on  a  brick  at  Yorkandat 'Wiesbiiden* 
are  the  nails  of  the  shoes  of  a  boy ;  on  those  in  the  Museum  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  imprint  of  the  feet  of  a  goat.  The  bricks  were 
then  baked — an  operation  expressed  by  the  phrase  lateres  ducere ' 
in  kilns  apparently  covered  as  the  fomax.  They  were  then 
ready  for  use,  hut  were  kept  for  two  years  berore  they  were 
employed.  Much  care  was  taken  in  their  preparation,  and  it 
was  generally  considered  that  tlie  spring  was  the  most  favourable 
time  for  making  them,  probably  because  they  dried  more  slowly 
and  were  lees  liable  to  crack  during  the  operation ;  in  autumn 

'  See  Canmoot,   Cours  d'Anliq.,  ii.  ttoon  were  made  of  tttaige  tile*. 

PI.  XX.  figs.  1-5,  pp.  161-(>5.  ■  Wf  ttcnbaoh,  Qaide  to  the  Roman 

'  Cctnmo  it,  Coun,  PI.  si.  pp.  170-71 ;  Anlii)u<tieii  of  Treves,  p.  42 ;  R.  Bmitb, 

er.  Buokman  nnd  Nemnaich,  Illiiatn-  Colleet.,  If.  sZTi.-xxTii. 

Uons  of  the  remaina  or  Bonum  Art  id  *  Roaeel,  K.,   RomiKbe  WietUdeo, 

Cireooe^ter,    the   site  of    the   ancient  gvn.  Wiesb.  1858,  p.  48. 

Coiinlnm,  pp.   IH-dtt.    The   brii-ks  of  '  Pliny,  N.  H.,  vii.  .^7. 
the   piln  were   S    inHies  BiinHTr;   tlip 
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the  rain  interfered  with  the  making,  and  in  winter  the  frost. 
The  paste  of  the  Boman  brick  is  remarkably  hard,  and  generally 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  although  sometimes  of  a  pale  yellow  inter- 
mingled with  fragments  of  red  brick  ground  up  with  it  to  bind 
it  together.     Both  kinds  are  found  even  in  the  same  locality. 

In  the  museum  of  Sevres  are  fragments  of  bricks  of  a  red 
paste,  from  different  parts  of  France  and  Italy,  as  the  Therm» 
at  Civita  Yeccbia,  the  pavement  of  the  Coliseum,  the  theatre  at 
Lillebonne,  and  the  Thermse  of  Julian  *  and  Trajan.  Among 
those  from  Civitik  Yeccbia,  were  some  similar  to  the  so-called 
hand-bricks,  which  are  rude  conical  lumps  of  red  paste,  roughly 
fashioned  with  the  hand,  and  supposed  to  be  used  for  draining 
marshy  roads,  one  having  been  found  in  the  bog  of  Mareuit  near 
Abbeville,^  cut  in  facettes,  and  with  striated  marks.  Some 
from  Italy  were  baked  almost  to  a  stone  ware,  and  others  from 
Byzantium  were  of  a  similar  red  paste.^  The  brirks  formed  one 
of  the  great  staples  of  the  manufacture  in  baked  earth  among 
the  Bomans,  who  appear  to  have  derived  it  from  their  Etruscan 
ancestors.  Baths,*  either  public  or  private,  military  towers,  and 
walls  were  constructed  with  bricks,  as  they  were  better  able  to 
resib-t  the  battering  ram  than  stone.  Tanks  for  holding  water, 
amphitheatres,  palaces,  temples,  and  other  public  edifices  were 
also  generally  made  of  bricks,'  The  tombs  of  Cumse  of  the 
Boman  period  are  made  of  brick.  Gigantic  brick  walls  erected 
near  Cnmfe,*  and  great  arches  of  brick  still  remain  in  the 
amphitheatre  at  Fuzznoli.^  The  magnificent  aqueducts,  the 
prototypes  of  the  modern  viaduct,  broad  enough  for  a  horseman 
to  travel  along  them,  were  constructed  of  the  same  material." 

Tlie  viUaB,  insulse,  and  houses  of  Bome  were  of  brick  during 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  Dio  mentions  how  an  inundation 
of  the  Tibur  destroyed  the  bricks  of  the  houses  in  the  time  of 
Fompey.  Augustus  boasted  that  he  had  found  Bome  of  brick 
and  left  it  stone,'  and  Vitruvius  mentions  that  brick  was  no 
longer  adopted  for  Boman  houses  in  consequence  of  the  laws 
which  prohibited  the  thickness  of  the  walls  exceeding  2^  feet, 
thus  preventing  their  being  made  two  or  three  bricks  thick, 
which  was  required  for  the  joists.     From  the  time  of  Trajan, 

'  Dtong^niart,  Mub^,  pp.  1(>-13.  le  antichi^  et  per  le  curioeitt  nntDiali 

*  Ibiil.p.  IT.  di  Pozzuoli,  di  Oitetano    d'Ancors,  p. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  18.  120. 

'  Martial.,  Epigram,  vii.  Uivii.  '  Avotio,  p.  35 ;  G,  U'Ancora,  p,  61. 

*  Avolio,  p.  10.  '  .\volio,  p.  35. 

*  l\il\.,  p.  34;   Giiid«  liagionalft  pet        '  Siioton.,  Aug.  e.  23. 
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however,  the  use  of  bricks  reTiyed,  and  public  edifices  were  made 
wholly  of  them.  They  were  laid  io  a  manner  called  the  opus 
reHeulaium,  or  network.  A  common  mode  of  coustrnctioD, 
especially. in  the  military  works,  was  to  lay  them  in  double 
courses  horizontally  with  stone  above  and  below,  which  bonded 
the  stone-work  and  lessened  its  monotony  by  the  red  veins 
which  they  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Sometimes 
they  are  disposed  in  chevrons  or  vandykes. 

A  hand-brick  found  in  Guernsey  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
Museum.'  It  is  3|  in.  long,  2^  in,  diameter  above,  and  1^ 
below;  of  a  coarser  and  more  gritty  composition  than  the 
regular  tiles.  Immense  quantities  of  these,  some  25  centim.  in 
circumference  and  height,  were  used  to  render  solid  the  marshy 
valley  of  I^e  Seille  in  Lorrain.  The  extent  of  this  remarkable 
work  13,200  sq.  toiaes  under  the  town  of  Marsal,  and  8:^,499 
toises  under  that  of  Moyenvic  from  3  to  7  feet  deep,  would 
have  occupied  4000  men  for  25  consecutive  years.  The  spot  is 
known  as  the  Briquetage  de  Marsal.'  Others  have  heen  fuund 
at  Kinderton,  in  Cheshire ;  they  were  often  made  of  clay  mixed 
with  straw,  not  so  much  for  lightness,  which  some  have  supposed, 
as  to  render  the  baking  more  eaay,^ 

The  word  tile,  teffula,  was  evidently  derived  from  teffere,  to 
cover;  called  "tegvla"  says  Isido- 
ms,*  "because  it  covers  the  house." 
The  curved  tile  was  called  imbrex, 
because  it  received  the  showers,  im- 
hreaf  and  those  which  resemble  the 
French  festiires  are  called  by  Pliny  • 
"  laterevli  froniaii."  The  tile  is 
distinguished  from  tho  brick  by  its 
greater  thinness  in  proportion  to  its 
super licies,  and  by  its  being  em- 
ployed generally  for  roofing  houses. 
Tiles  are  much  more  commonly  found 

than  bricks.    The  margin  of  the  tiles       'f"  i«*-F'"=b»tiu.  i«.d™, 
was  called  hamata '  or  flanged.    Some  tiles  had  one  flange,  tegvia 

1    Archnological    Jonmal,    vol.    vn.  '  Pnw.  Soc.  Ant.  ir.  p.  215. 

p.  70.  '  Originn  t.  8,  "  Tegula,  quoj  mles 

'  Gobincnn,  M.  A.  de,  Bur  rinvgaUtJ  ^  tegaL" 

des  races,  8yo,  Paris,  1855,  pp.  29-31 ;  '  Ibid.    "  Irnbrex,  quoil  accipiat  iin- 

lyArtew!  do  la  Ruuvagtre,  Rochorehes  brcs." 

fliiT    la    llri<|iielas"   (le   Mattal ,    8to,  ■  N.  H.,  xsxv.  I:!. 

[•nr.  1710.  '  Vttri<v.  vd.  4. 
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hamala.'  The  most  dbtinetive  mark  of  tiles  is  the  flaDges.  The 
paste  of  which  the  tiles  ore  composed  is  compact  and  dense,  very 
similar  to  the  brick,  but  generally  not  so  fine.  Their  clay  when 
baked  is  either  of  a  pate  salmon  or  light  straw  colour.  In  some 
specimens,  portions  of  bricks  appear  to  have  been  gronod  np  aod 
mixed  with  the  paste  in  order  to  bind  it.  Small  stones,  and 
fragments  of  vegetable  remains,  are  also  occasionally  seen  amidst 
the  paste.  Tiles,  like  biicke,  appear  to  have  been  made  by  means 
of  a  mould,  but  two  boards  nere  probably  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  hole  was  then  driven  through  them  by  a  peg  when  they 
were  intended  for  roofing,  ettpecially  for  the  opat  pavonaemm,  at 
peacock-woih,  in  whicli  they  are  arranged  like  scalers  being 
hung  by  one  corner.  The  flange  tiles  were  probably  made  in 
the  same  way,  and  tlie  flanges  subsequently  turned  up  by  the 
band  of  the  workman.  They  were  then  dried  in  the  sun, 
evidently  by  being  laid  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  subsequently 
baked  in  a  kiln.  How  they  were  transported,  or  what  they 
cost,  or  were  taxed,  uiirortunately  are  among  tiie  particulars 
which  have  not  reached  us. 

In  the  Museum  of  Sevres  are  many  of  these  tiles  either  of 
yellow  or  of  red  paste,  and  turned  up  at  the  edges,  and  used  for 
roofing,  from  the  remains  of  Boman  villas  and  batlis  in  Fiance. 
Some  were  for  hypocausts,"  others  for  pavements,'  and  others 
for  roofs  of  houses.*  Similar  tiles  are  found  all  over  England 
and  Germany,  wherever  traces  of  Roman  occupation  occur,  and 
were  made  on  the  spot.  Id  Greece,  small  temples  as  well  as 
houses  were  roofed  with  tiles.' 

The  Bomans,  in  the  first  instance,  used  tiles  or  bricks  dried 
in  the  suo,  as  has  been  already  stated,  but  after  five  years  these 
became  useless.  The  walls  of  gardens  and  fields  in  the  Sabine 
territory  in  the  days  of  Varro  were  made  of  unbaked,  but  those 
of  Gaul  of  baked  bricks.  The  painted  brick  walls  of  Sparta 
were  removed  to  the  Comitium  at  Rome  by  Murena  and  Varro 
in  the  days  of  Augustus.  The  mode  in  which  bricks  were  laid 
differed  according  to  the  edifices  and  the  time  when  used. 
Triangular  briclvS,  made  by  dividing  a  medium-sized  brick  into 

■  Jabik  d.  T.  Alterth.  fr.  in  Bheinl.,  *  From   Ht.  Osnalon,  ibid.,  IS;   Ht 

1844,  p.  131.  BliEOD,  ibid.,  18;   mixed    with    wM<« 

'  Aa  the  one  from  Heilcnbnr;;,  Mub.  qnattfOM   sand   at    NojeDec-BnrMer, 

Fl.  H.  13,  p.  17.  ibid. 

'From  the  Tower   of  Degobert  at  '  See  Inecr.  at  Eriguez:  Ls  BaB,Bev. 

Ijwn,   p.  17;   bIso   nt    PontchBrtrain ;  Ph.  I.  331;  Bdckh,  Corp.Jnacr.  Gnec. 

ibid.  in.  1083, 
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fimr  trianglea  berore  baked,  were  built  into  walls  whb  the  long 
edge  cat,  so  as  to  appear  solid,  and  lock  in  and  render  the  wall 
firmer.  The  principal  mode  of  lajring  wafl  in  horizontal  conrses, 
fonnd  in  the  Palace  of  the  Otesars,  the  Pantheon,  the  Aqneducts, 
ThermsB,  Mausolea,  and  in  the  Themne  of  Diocletian.  At  Ostia, 
in  the  Temple  of  Honour  and  Valour,  the  walls  were  built  of 
triangular  bricks  or  tiles,  or  with  moulded  bricks  of  two  kinds, 
rei  and  yellow,  having  cornices.  In  the  Praetorian  Camp, 
probably  aa  old  as  the  Republic,  they  were  laid  by  the  pavi- 
metUarii^  or  bricklayers.  Later,  under  Constantine,  they  were 
worked  in  with  layers  of  tnfo  in  the  Circus  of  Mazentius,  or  so- 
called  sepulchre  of  Helena  or  Tor  Pigne  Terra,  a  mode  of  con- 
struction continued  till  the  eighth  century.  At  St.  Albans  the 
ancient  Verulaminm,  three  horizontal  layers  of  tiles  are  laid  in 
walls  made  of  flint  and  mortar  at  intervals  of  about  4  feet  In 
some  cases  a  groove  made  by  the  finger  is  at  the  side  of  the 
flange  to  prevent  its  slipping  laterally.  When  a  loop-hole  was 
required  in  the  wall,  a  small  didoron  tile  was  placed  horizontally 
at  the  top  of  the  hole.  Tiles  having  their  edges  turned  op 
were  principally  employed  for  roofing,  but  some  were  occasion- 
ally placed  iu  the  walls  when  others  were  not  at  hand.' 
Those  found  in  France  are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  the  sand 
and  stones  found  in  their  paste.*  In  the  ruins  of  villas  they 
are  found  scattered  about  the  floor,  the  roots  having  bllen  in. 
The  flanges  are  generally  about  2^  inches  higher  than  the  lower 
surface  of  the  tite.  Tliey  are  bevelled  on  their  inner  side  in 
order  to  diminish  the  diameter  of  the  imbrex,  but  have  no  hole 
by  which  to  nail  them  to  the  rafters.  In  order  that  the  lower 
edge  of  one  tile  might  rest  on  the  upper  edge  of  that  which 
came  next  to  it,  the  two  sides  were  made  to  converge  down- 
wards, as  seen  iu  the  cut.  These  joints  were  of  course  covered 
by  the  semi-cylindrical  tiles  called  inArices,  and  the  roof  was 
thus  rendered  compact.*  The  raiu  flowed  down  each  row  of 
broad  tiles  into  a  gutter ;  the  end  tiles  being  lapped  up  at 
their  outer  edge,  and  provided  with  a  spout,  in  shape  of  a  lion's 
head  in  bas-relief,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  water.  The 
wn&nces  were  plain  semi-cylindrical  tiles,  except  the  last,  which 
had  an  upright,  generally  semi<oval,  and  ornamented  with  ante- 

■  Quattui,  Uoo.  Sabin.,  1828.  pp.  I      '  Ibid.,  1S4. 
66-8!).  I      *  XcDOpliun,  Homorobilia,  IIL  s.  1 

'  CauinoDt,  Cuun,  ii.  p.  IS2.  c.  7. 
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tixol  or  other  ornaments.  The  end  tiles  were  always  flanged  on 
tlieir  exteriore,  and  had  a  meeander  or  anfefixal  ornament  painted 
upon  them.*  At  Pompeii  the  mode  of  roofing  was  as  follows : — 
The  tiles  and  the  joint  tiles  were  laid  in  lines  parallel  to  the  long 
ridge  of  the  roof,  so  that  the  water  all  converged  into  the  gutter 
tiles,  which  were  larger,  square,  cut  away  at  two  opposite  angles, 
depressed  in  the  centre,  and  flanged.  They  were  laid  with  their 
axis  on  the  lines  bisecting  the  salient  angles  of  the  roof,  the 
water  flowed  off  down  there  at  the  angles  into  the  impIuTium. 
Passages  were  lighted  by  tiles  having  in  the  centre  a  rectangnlar 
or  shoe-shaped  hole,  protected  at  the  sides  by  a  flange  from  the 
rain.'  The  tiles  irom  private  bouses,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  one 
found  at  Ostia,  were  upon  the  same  plan  as  those  used  for  the 
temples.  The  use  of  tiles  for  the  roofs  of  private  edifices  as  well 
as  temples  is  proved  by  the  ordinary  expression  of  descending 
from  the  tiles,  being  applied  to  those  who  came  down  from  the 
roof.*  The  tiles  with  two  of  their  parallel  edges  turned  up, 
called  flanged  tiles,  were  principally  used  for  roofing  ;  but  they 
were  also  employed  for  the  floors  of  the  laconica  and  the  hot 
baths,  in  which  case  they  were  inverted,  the  flanges  being  placed 
on  the  jn!«,  and  the  stucco  floor  was  laid  on  them.*  Several  of 
these  tiles,  of  red  and  yellow  paste,  from  the  Roman  Therms 
near  Saiutes,  are  in  the  Museum  of  Sevres,  as  well  as  others 
from  the  ancient  potteries  at  Milbac  de  Nontron;  also  some 
tiles  of  red  paste  mixed  with  calcareous  remains  found  at 
Palmyra.*  In  England  in  the  military  castra  these  flange  tiles 
are  also  found  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour,  the  latter  apparently 
having  fragments  of  red  tiles  mixed  in  the  paste.  They  are 
worked  in  the  brick  bonding  of  the  walls.  Of  two  tiles  found  at 
Boxmoor,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  the  one  plain,  the 
other  a  flange  or  loof  tile,  the  dimensions  are  nearly  similar. 
Tlie  plain  tile  measures  1  foot  4  inches  long,  by  10^  inches 
wide,  and  1\  inches  thick.  Tlie  flange  tile  1  foot  3J  inches 
long,  by  1  foot  wide,  and  the  highest  part  of  a  flange  2^ 
inches  high.  These  are  probably  the  tiles  of  one  foot  and  a 
half  in  length,  the  eesquipedales  of  the  inscriptions.  In  the 
same  collection  are  two  tiles,  submultiples  of  the  above,  mea- 
suring 8^  inches  square,  by  1^  inches  long.    They,  as  usual, 

I  15;  St.  Luke,  T.  I?. 

*  Cf.  BllckloBn  nnd  Newmsrcli,  p.  64. 
'  Brongninrt  and  Riooteuz,  Hiu.  de 

S,  60  ;  Geliius,  x.  '  Bcvrea,  I.  18. 
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are  not  C[uite  square.  In  the  same  collection  are  several 
other  frftgmente  of  flange  tiles,  which  have  apparently  been  of 
the  same  dimenBious.  The  flanges,  however,  are  always  bevelled 
on  the  inner  side.  Low  one-stoned  huts  or  houses  called 
aiieffia  tegvlieia  were  sometimes  made  of  tiles.^  Sometimes  the 
tiles  of  the  floors,  ttraiurK,  or  pillars,  pUtf,  of  the  hypocaust  were 
scored  in  chequers "  or  perforated,'  or  even  made  round.*  Terra- 
cotta cisterns  were  also  used  at  the  Boman  times,  and  large  tubes 
having  a  diameter  of  2  fit.  1  in.  have  been  found  casing  the 
sides  of  a  wall  at  Seliounte  or  Selinus.  Other  cisterns  of 
brick  have  also  been  fonnd  at  Taormina  or  Taurominium.  The 
cylindrical  water-pipes  were  called  tvbt  or  jutulte  canaies.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  connected  with  tiles  is  their 
use  in  the  graves  of  the  ancient  Itomans.  Three  or  rarely  six 
lai^e  bipedaJea  tiles  were  set  up  in  a  prismatic  form,  one  form- 
ing the  floor,  and  the  two  others  the  pointed  covering,  «» 
d^harge,  which  protected  the  body  from  the  euperincumbeut 
earth.  In  this  hollow  prism  were  laid  the  ams,  (M«,  which 
held  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  other  vases.  In  some  of 
the  graves  of  Greece,  apparently  of  the  same  age,  semicircular 
or  vaulted  tiles  were  used.  On  these  tiles  were  impressed  in 
latge  letters  the  names  of  the  legions  which  garrisoned  the 
various  cities.  Thus  the  tiles  of  the  Boman  graves  at  York* 
are  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  sixth  and  ninth  legions 
which  were  there  quartered,  while  at  Caerleoa,  the  old  Isca 
Silurum,  the  bricks  bear  the  name  of  the  second  or  Augustan 
legion.'  The  stations  of  the  twenty-second  legion  may  also  be 
traced  by  the  bricks  placed  over  the  graves  of  its  soldiers  in 
this  manner.^  They  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  sepulchre  in 
order  to  indicate,  like  tombstones,  who  was  buried  beneath. 
The  inscriptions  in  most  cases  are  written  across  the  breadth  of 
the  tiles  in  Greek  or  Latin.*  The  inscriptions  given  by  G«ri 
are  of  very  different  age,  some  apparently  as  late  as  the  intrtf- 
duetion  of  Christianity.    At  Eoyston,  in  a  supposed  ■aUrinum, 


I  SMner,  Cod.  InBcr^  I.  393. 
'  R.  Smith,  CoUect..  U.  PI.  viii.  n.  vi. 
p.  21. 
'  Those  at  Cheater  are  bo  made. 

•  Jahrb.  A.  V.  Alterthfr.  iin  Bhebl,, 
1840,196. 

•  Bull.  Aroh.  Nap.,  1852,  p.  40,  Vena- 
fran  insoriptu 


118. 

'  Lee,  DelineatioQ  of  Roman  anti- 
quitiea  found  at  Cacrleon,  PI.  sijl.; 
Gent.  Mag.,  Nor.  184.1,  p.  490. 

■  Wiener,  De  Legion.,  Rom.  1638,  pp. 
106-137. 

*  8«e  Gori,  Mua.  Etr.,  iiL  tab.  xivii.- 
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toof  tites  either  covered  the  mouths  of  the  sepulchral  ums,  or 
they  were  placed  around  tliem  as  a  septum.^  Tlie  name  of  tlie 
imhricea,  as  already  stated,  is  from  their  use  Jo  keeping  off  the 
ehowere,  imbres,  from  the  joints  of  the  roof  tile^ ;  and  the  roof 
of  a  hath,  found  at  Ostia,  will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  placed  over  (hem.  They  were  aeroi-cylindrical,  about 
3  feet  long,  3  inches  ia  diamet«r,  and  1^  inches  tliick,  made 
of  the  same  material  as  the  flange  tiles,  and  apparently  with 
the  hand,  but  are  not  stamped  like  them  with  potters'  names. 
The  imbrex  close  to  the  edge  of  the  roof  had  a  perpendicular 
semi-elliptical  piece,  called  the  anteGx.  The  tiles  were  con- 
nected at  their  edges,  being  laid  for  that  purpose  across  the 
rafters,  postea,  of  the  roof,  tectum.'  The  semi-oval  upright 
plate,  or  arUefixa  of  the  imbri^iea,  was  not  large  enough  to  admit 
of  much  ornament.  The  usual  one  is  the  floral  antefixal  orna- 
ment, sometimes,  indeed,  replaced  by  acanthus  leaves,  accom- 
panied with  the  nueander.  Busts,  from  their  elongated  shape, 
were  peculiarly  appropriate  to  these  plates,  and  those  of  Juno,' 
Venus,  heads  of  the  Gorgou,  and  Neptune  between  two  dolphins, 
aud  tn^c  masks,  have  been  found.*  In  this  case  the  bust  is 
stamped  in  a  mould,  and  applied  to  the  antefixal  ornament. 
Two  found  at  Ostia  had  groups  instead  of  busts, — such  as 
Neptune  sailing  over  the  sea  in  his  car  drawn  by  hippocampi, 
aud  the  statue  of  Cybele  in  the  ship  drawn  by  the  Vestal 
Claudia.'  These  came  from  the  ridge  of  a  house,  the  tiles  of 
which  were  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Consuls  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  Flue  tiles  with  various  patterns  on  one  side,  as  if  to 
be  seen,  are  often  found.  One  has  been  discovered  with  the 
letters  P  and  T  amongst  the  ornaments  of  wavy  lines,  others 
have  lozenge  ornaments.  They  generally  have  one  lateral  hole 
in  the  narrow  edge  of  the  tile  in  the  middle.  This  hole  is  either 
rectangular  or  circular,  ilr.  R.  Smith  says,  for  the  heated  air  to 
pass  through ;  one  tile  had  a  double  chimney  without  a  lateral 
hole.  They  were  often  handsomely  ornamented  with  fleurettes, 
drapery,  and  other  patterns.  Some  found  in  Essex  and  Surrey 
had  dogs,  stags,  and  initial  letters  in  the  foliage ;  and  another 
discovered  at  Plaxtol,  in  Kent,  had  GAMBRIASANTVS,  the 
British  Boman  makers'  name,  repeated  on  the  entire  side. 


■  Arclunol.  iiTi.  p.  370.  I      '  Campasft,    PI.    xL    on     q>edinenR 

*  Bacardi,   Ctttatogo   degli   Anticbi  found  od  the  PolBtine  Hill. 
Monumenti  di  Ercoluio,  pp.  281-285 ;        *  Cwnpara,  tav.  viL  at  OoUa. 

SmetiuR,  Antiq.  Neomog.  p,  SS,  I      '  Ibid.,  lav.  vj. 
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Tlie  omamented  side,  it  is  thought,  was  concealed  from  view : 
but  this  ia  unlikely.  Occaaionalty  they  were  used  as  pillars  of 
faypociinsts.'  A  remarkable  use  of  ornamental  tiles  baring 
dental,  ovolo!i,  fleurettes,  or  chequer  ornaments,  is  in  the  File 
Cinq- Mars  in  the  vicinity  of  Tours.*  It  has  been  supposed  these 
ornaments  imitated  the  patterns  of  Mosaics. 

Sometimes  the  antefixom  of  the  imbrex  was  strengthened  by 
a  band  behind,  examples  of  which  occur  in  the  roof  tiles  at 
Pompeii.  The  edge  tiles  of  the  roof  were  flanged  so  as  to  form 
a  gutter,  and  either  externally  decorated  with  sabjeets  moulded 
in  bas-relief — such  as  ante6xal  and  floral,  and  floral  architectaral 
omaments^-or  else  painted  in  encaustic  with  mseanders,  and 
other  patterns.  A  space  was  cut  ont  to  admit  of  the  insertion 
of  the  antefizal  ornament  of  the  imbrex,  Theaucient  tiles  were 
made  by  special  makers,  distinct  from  the  brick-makers,  aud 
called  fiffuii  a  legvli*,  tegwlarii,  or  (eglarii,^  tilers,  or  fignli  ab 
imbrieibut.*  Perhaps  at  the  Byzantine  period  tiles  were  gilded, 
for  the  term  Chryiokeramoa,  or  "gold-tiled,"  was  applied  to 
certain  edificee.* 

For  warming  the  rooms  of  the  baths  and  other  chambers  a 
peculiar  kind  of  tiles  were  used.  These  tiles  were  called  iiAi;'' 
according  to  some  arcliaeolc^sts  the  hole  was  stopped  by  a  fictile 
valve  or  plug ;  bnt  possibly  they  may  have  been  so  disposed  that 
the  small  hole  communicated  laterally  so  as  to  let  the  air  pass 
from  one  tube  to  another,  or  probably  they  were  used  as  chimneys 
of  hypocauBta.  These  tubuli  were  also  called  vaporarta  and 
alveoli*  They  are  hollow  parallelopipeda,  with  a  hole  at  one 
side  for  the  ejection  of  the  air  which  trareiBes  them.  Sometimes 
the  whole  side  of  the  wail  was  composed  of  flue  tiles  covered  with 
cement  Their  sides  are  always  scored  with  wavy  or  diagonal 
lines,  apparently  to  make  the  cement  adhere  better  to  ^em. 
Sometimes  these  marks  assume  a  more  regular  and  ornamental 
appearance,  such  as  the  shapes  of  lozenges  or  cheque^  and  the 
fleurettes,  as  on  those  of  the  Roman  villa  at  Hartlip,'  and  the 
lower  tiles  have  scores  of  squares.**     They  are  generally  of  the 

<  C.  R.Smith,  111.,  Lomlon,  p.  114.      i      '  Seneca,  Epiet.  90.    "£t  imprMwit 

*  Smith,  Coll.  ADt.  ir.  p.  11.  pBrietibiutDbo*quiim»niDalet  munna 

*  Hnmtori  in  Mongei ;  Brongnurt,  '  foTerent  sqoiler." 
TnJte,  I.  867 ;   Orellim  and  UenxeD,  i      '  PitiBCOS,  Lexioim  i.  77. 

6M5. 7279.  !      *  B.  Smith,  GoUeotane^  vol.  II.  p.  I. 

*  OnllJDB,  411W.     *  Uenzeo,  7360.        p.  21,  PI.  liii.  Bg.  1, 2. 

*  BMdiiri,  lib.  iiL  p.  89,  '■  Ibid. 
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same  paste  as  the  roof-tiles,  and  are  foand  scattered  amongst 
the  desolate  Bomatt  honses.    The  flue  tiles  were  sixteen  and  a 
half  inches  long,  six  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  five  inches  deep.'    A  similat  mode  of 
constructing  walls  b  found  in  the  bnUding 
called  the  house  of  Agatholcles  at  Acra- 
dina,'  some  of  the  walls  of  which  were 
made  of  hollow  cylinders.     The  tepidaria 
of  baths  were  lined  with  rectangular  hol- 
low tiles,  with  holes  for  the  introduction 
of  warm   air  to  heat  the   walls  of  the 
chambers.      These    tiles  were  plastered 
over  with  stucco,'      The  regular  marks 
are  supposed  to  have  been  made  with  a 
hackle  or  latge  comb,  and  the  workman 
himself  may  have  pointed  or  distingoished 
his  tiles  by  their  pattern.    Through  these 
chimneys,  for  they  are  no  less,  the  hot  air 
circulated  and  gave  an  imperfect  warmth 
to  -the   rooms,  being  radiated  from   the 
walls.     The  pipes  for  conducting  the  hot 
air  stood  on  a  pier,  and  the  whole  wall 
No.  iw.— Fiiie-uis,onum«iM.  wa«  warmcd  by  these  pipes,  which  stood 
close  to  one  another  and  made  up  the  solid 
wall ;  the  heat«d  air  passed  through  by  an  opening  made  in  the 
wall,  decorated  with  a  lion's  head,^     Such  walls  Ausonius*  calls 
plastered,  or  teotoria.     The  Bomans  had  no  chimneys ;  and  the 
smoke,  and  heated  air  and  smoke,  came  through  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  winter  apartments : '  and  the  square  holes  may 
have  been  for  plugs  to  secure  them  to  the  wall.    It  is  difficnlt 
to  nndetfitand  how  these  tiles  could  have  warmed  rooms  by 
the  mere  introduction  of  hot  air  circulating  through  them, 
especially  if  they  were  covered  with  stucco.     At  the  same  time 
the  smoke  of  the  hypocaust  could  not  have  been  admitted  into 

'  Spocimeniofthese  tiloawillboseen  .  'One   at   CHsaibili,  near  Syracuse; 

engrsved   in   Caumont,   Cours  d'Anti-  Avollo,  p.  21 ;  cf,  Apolio,  p.  9. 

qviiWs,  t.  ii.  p.  172,  PI.  xxii.  flg.  3  and  |  '  Jahrb.    d.  Ver.    d.    Altertlifr.  im 

5;   and  Buckman  and  Newmarch.  II-  Bheinl.  1S44,p.  120;Schoepflin, Alaatia 

lostrationa  of  the  BomaiuB   of  Tloman  '  illnstrata,  i.  p.  539. 

Art  in  the  Ancient  Coriniam,  4to,  1850,  '  *  Hoiell.,  t.  337. 

pp.  G4,  65.                                                  !  *  Jahrb.  d.  V.  Alterth.  im   Rticinl. 

'  Torre  Eezzonico,  Viaggio  di  Sicilia  1814,  p.  123. 
e  Malta,  torn.  v.  p.  227 ;  Avolio,  p.  0. 
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the  apartmenta.  At  Hartlip  Ihese  tiles  vere  placed  vertically 
on  one  vali  of  a  lavacrum.  By  some  the  ®  is  supposed  to 
be  the  oroameDt  called  eitneua  of  Vitravius,  with  which  walls 
were  ornamented.  These  pipes  were  fixed  to  the  wall  by  a 
small  nail,  called  clavis  muscarius.^  A  flue-tile  filled  with  eoot 
was  found  at  Briare.' 

Of  the  nature  of  tiles  were  large  thin  squares  of  teira-eotta, 
which  were  often  two  Roman  feet  square,  and  hence  called 
bipedales,  used  for  casting  or  reTetting  the  walls  of  the  rooms. 
They  are  found  in  the  different  Boman  villas,  and  are  orna- 
mented on  one  side  with  various  incised  ornaments  by  the 
potter,  apparently  with  a  tool  upon  the  wet  clay.  The  decora- 
tions of  some,  found  in  Essex,'  represent  mKaodera,  the  Greek 
border,  rosettes,  and  other  ornaments.  They  were  oflen  covered 
with  the  stucco  with  which  the  rooms  were  plastered.  At 
Pompeii  the  stucco-painted  walls  were  constructed  with  bricks 
or  tiles  placed  edgewise  and  connected  by  leaden  cramps  to  the 
main  walls  from  which  the  brick  lining  is  detached  a  trifle.* 

Terra-cotta  pipes,  tvimlt,  joined  with  mortar,  were  especially 
used  for  draining  lands,'  and  for  drains  of  amphitheatres.* 
They  were  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Some  of  the  drain  tiles 
were  hemispherical  and  open  above.  The  Campagna  di  Soma 
was  formerly  extensively  drained  by  these  tiles,  and  owed  to 
that  circnmstance  much  of  its  ancient  salubrity.'  The  cylin- 
drical drain -tiles  or  water-pipes  rarely  have  the  names  of 
makers,  or  other  inscriptions.  Such,  however,  sometimes 
occur,  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  they  were  found  with  the  stamps 
of  the  6th  Victorious  Legion,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross.* 
Places  for  the  nails  are  found  in  the  wall-tites,  coriina  mim.* 
In  some  cases,  as  on  the  buths,  a  space  of  a  few  inches  was  left 
between  the  tiles  and  the  wall,  and  the  hot  air  from  the  hypocauet 
circulated  between  the  tiles  and  the  wall.  The  tiles  had  four 
holes,  and  they  were  afBxed  to  the  wall  by  plugs  or  nails  appa- 
rently of  lead.  A  chamber  in  the  castrum  at  Juhlains  is  yet 
partly  standing,  one  of  its  sides  yet  coated  with  tiles.'* 

>  Jahrb.  d.  V.  Alterth.  im  Rhniiil.,  Nuova,  Alem,  and  AlioaU  in  Sicily, 
1S44,  p.  127,  Fszzelli,  Decad.  I.  lib.  ix. 

*  JolloiB,  Ant.  du  Loiret,  4lo,  Pbi-.,        *  Avolio,  p.  21. 

1836,  p.  167.  '  For    lesselluled     pavcmeDta,    see 

»  Archreologia,  xIt.  61,  72 ;   Brong-    Seneca,  Qoaasl.,  v.  31. 
niart,  TraiW,  L  p.  367.  i      '  Steioer,  Codei  loBcr.  Bom ,   ii.  p. 

*  Taybr,     Fteaeo    and      Enomulic     174. 

Painti'ig.  p.  40.  '  Winckeluuinn,  Werke. 

*  Some  have  boen   found  at   Terra        "  R.  Rmith,  111,,   Lnnrt,,  PI.  ixiv. 
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Broken  and  ground  fragments  of  brick  and  tile  were  nsed 
to  the  very  last,  being  employed  for  the  second  of  the  fire 
strata,  called  the  rudenUto,  of  the  road,  while  the  third, 
called  the  nueleta,  was  formed  of  bricks  and  of  large  stones.' 
The  Poman  mortar  was  made  of  sand,  chalk,  and  poonded 
brick.* 

The  teSBOns  used  for  mosaic  pavements  weie  made  of 
marbles,  glass,  and  of  a  red  brick.  These  pieces  were  called 
by  the  Greeks  jwepiot,  or  jwepAidc*,  pebbles ;  and  by  the 
Konians  letsdlw,  tetierm,  laminm.  Tliey  vary  in  size  from  an 
inch  to  almost  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  and  were  made 
either  by  fracture  and  cutting  of  the  ordinary  Roman  tile  into 
small  squares,  or  else  were  stamped  in  a  small  mould.  They 
supplied  the  red  and  sometimes  the  black  colour  for  the  opua 
musivwn,  or  mosaic  work,  especially  for  pavements,  and  aided 
in  the  composition  of  the  various  subjects.  At  the  time  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  such  mosaics  were  introduced  into  ceilings. 
The  early  mention  of  mosaic  pavements  in  the  book  of  Esther, 
and  the  anecdote  of  Aristarchus,  show  that  they  were  in  use 
long  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  although  no  extant  mosaic  is 
earlier  than  that  age,  and  most  of  them  are  of  the  period  of 
the  AntoniQes.  One  of  these  pavements  found  at  Wiflisbui^ 
or  Avenchee,  has  an  inscription  recording  tliat  it  was  made  in 
the  Consulship  of  Avitus  and  Pompeianus,  A.D.  20d.^  Another 
at  the  same  place  had  the  name  of  Prostasius,*  and  a  third  bore 
the  name  of  a  lady  named  Eusebia.'  Another  mosaist,  whose 
name  bas  been  found,  is  Dioskourides  of  Samos.* 

The  lai^er  tiles  of  the  tessellated  pavements  were  called 
tessera  or  ieaaerm  magnm.  the  smaller  tjpicaia  ieataeea.  The 
word  iesseUm  was  particularly  applied  to  the  pavements.  It 
evidently  comes  from  the  Greek  word  tessera,  "  four"  sided,  of 
which  ieasdla  is  the  diminutive ;  ^  and  thus  signifies  a  diminutive 
cube  or  die.  The  term  tedaeea  spieaia  was  applied  to  pavements, 
the  tessera  of  which  were  not  flat  cubes,  but  packed  with  their 
ends  pointed  upwards.'    A  pavement  at  Verona  was  made  by 

xxix. ;  Pliny.  Ep.,  i.  17,  meDtiona  the    nt  Jsto  lego,"  at  SbIodk  wa«  "  sic  cerrus 

hole  bj  nhkh  the  uf  wai  let  in.  drsident  od  fontes  •qntrom,  its  deai- 

'  Avolio,  p.  37.  *  Fitiecaa.        derat  anima  in«a  ad  te  Deiis.'    Smith, 

>  OielliuB,  i.  12S,  n.  S83 ;  Bpnn,  Misc,    lUmt.  of  Bom.,  Lond.  p.  49. 

p.  40 ;  Wild,  Avench.,  p.  178 :  HageDb.        *  Boohette,  QneeL  aiir  I'hiat  de  I'Art. 

MSB.,  i.  p.  203.    See  nleo  fur  the  upua    Parie,  1S46,  p.  127. 

doliare,  OrellJUB,  ii.  572.  i      ■  Turnebiu,  Adv.,  lix.  211. 

'  Bteincr,  Ciilci.  Inwr.  Rom.,  ili.  367.  |      '  Vitnmiu,   Arcli.,   vli.    J  ;    Pliny, 
'  Mnllfi.    '■  Ei  offiHim  Fproiii  fclix  ;  N.  H..  iiivi.  2r..  fi.1. 
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many  hands,  one  Ensebia  and  lier  ronipanions  mnde  20  feet, 
Hiernisa  and  hers  as  many,  Marinua  10  feet.  Some  supposed  they 
subscribed  only  to  the  work.'  The  small  tessene  of  glass  in 
mosaics  were  called  oiocu^i'.*  Pavements  were  called  Asarota, 
from  the  asarote  oikos  of  Sosob  of  Fergamoe,  where  they  repre- 
sented droppings  from  the  dinner-table.*  The  usurper  Firmas 
is  said  to  hare  lined  his  house  with  glass  slabs  or  mosaics  inlaid 
in  bitumen,*  end  Constantine  and  Helena  first  applied  mosaics 
to  walls.  Id  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  the  Anha  adopted  the 
art  called  ptepkom  f»efy»a.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  Peace 
of  Khalef  Vtjyd  and  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  was  that 
the  emperor  should  supply  mosaics  for  the  decoration  of  the 
moeque  at  Damascus.  These,  as  at  Cordova,  were  the  work 
of  Byzantine  artists,  but  the  Arabs  early  substituted  coloured 
fayences  as  at  the  Alhambra.  Mosaic  flourished  both  in  east 
and  west,  and  is  in  the  twelfth  century  found  in  the  church  of 
Bethlema,  a.d.  1180 :  Saladin  a.d.  1187  used  them.' 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Roman  tiles  are  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  consuls  of  the  current  year  in  which  they  were 
made,  presenting  a  long  and  interesting  series,  commencing 
with  the  consulship  of  L.  Licinius  Sura  and  C.  Sosins  Seneoio, 
A.D.  107,  and  terminating  with  that  of  Alexander  Severus,  a.d, 
222.  Many  of  these  consulships,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  recorded  in  the  regular  fadi  eonsularet,  or  o£Bcial 
lists,  and  they  were  probably  the  suETects  whose  names  were 
not  recorded  after  their  temporary  elevation.  Since  many  of 
the  potters  indilferently  inscribed,  or  omitted,  the  names  of  the 
consuls  upon  their  ware,  it  is  probable  that  the  tiles  so  dated 
were  destined  for  the  public  buildings,  and  were  so  marked  to 
prevent  their  being  stolen  with  impunity.  They  are  fewer  in 
number  than  those  which  have  merely  the  names  of  the  potteries, 
or  of  the  farms  from  which  the  clay  was  procured,  but  are  yet 


<  Fea,  Miw.  Crit.,  ii. 

*  Pliny,  N.  Ht  xiiTi.  67.  |  Vita  Tatr.     Prooop.  Bdl.  Goth,  i.  . 
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>  Spartian.   vet.;   Pmo.   Trab.    PoU.  j  19,  Btatei  that  the  he«d  at  ThecNlorio 
Vita  Tetrio. ;   AagnrtiD.  de  oiv.  Dei,  |  separated  from  hia  body,  on  ft  mMkio 
xt[.  6,  racea  of  mea  in  tbe  platan  mari-  I  in    Uie  Foram    at  Nnpiei.     "  BoDiun 
timn  of  Carthage,  called  mnafTo  {dcla,  :  eveutam    bene   ooUto,"    appears  on  a 
c^HU  mnsiTnni,  or  opo«  miuenni.    Orel-    moMuo  at  Woodchettor, 
lini,  ii.  258 :  TenDianlnm,  <a  Bpieatnm,       '  Vopiso.,  Hist.  Aug,  Script. 
nppoaed  to  refer  to  its  nie  in  mnaeniiis,        *  Beineud,  Be*.  Arch.,  1802,  PI.  ii. 
the  Tennionlated  or  g^nillocbe  pattern ;    p.  45. 
it  WM  alio  styled  pietnm  de  miiBeo  or 
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sufficiently  nutaerons  to  be  hd  itiTalnable  aid  to  the  chrono* 
logical  iaqnirer  in  tracii^  the  successioD  of  coubqIb  for  upwards 
of  sixty  years.  InacriplioDB  of  this  class  belong  to  the  opu» 
doliare  only,  and  are  found  on  the  tiles  of  Italy  alone,  and  it  is 
probable  that  their  appearance  is  owing  to  some  law  passed  by 
the  senate,  about  the  reign  of  Trajan,  to  regulate  the  potteries. 
It  has  been,  indeed,  stated  that  the  law  obliged  the  brick  and 
tile-makers'  to  affix  their  distinctive  mark  or  emblem  upon 
their  bricks.  The  emblem  in  the  circular  stamps  is  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  with  the  inaoriptiou,  as  on  medals,  and  re- 
sembling the  countermarks  or  little  adjuncts  on  the  currency 
of  the  republic,  and  the  seals  or  stamps  of  the  eponymi  of 
Khodes.  On  the  Boman  tiles  these  marks  are  generally  cir- 
cular,  with  a  circular  portion  cut  out  at  one  part,  but  they  are 
occasionally  oblong  or  rectangular.  The  use  of  such  a  mark 
was  to  guarantee  the  quality  of  the  clay  of  which  the  tiles  were 
composed,'  and  which,  in  some  instances,  is  found  ro  remarkably 
fine,  so  compact,  and  so  well  baked,  that  when  struck  it  rings 
with  a  metallic  sound.  It  is  of  these  bricks  and  tiles  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  edifices  of  ancient  Rome  were  made,  and 
Theodoric,^  when  he  repaired  the  walls,  made  a  present  of  25,000 
tiles  for  that  purpose.  The  boast  of  Augustus,  that  he  bad  found 
Borne  built  of  brick,  and  left  it  constructed  of  ston^  could  only 
apply  to  some  of  the  principal  monuments  and  quarters  of  the 
city.  The  visitor  of  the  Vatican  will  remember  a  great  number 
of  these  tile-marks  inserted  in  a  wall  of  that  magnificent  museum. 
Such  tiles  have  been  remoTed  from  the  principal  edifices  of 
ancient  Home ;  the  Coliseum,  Circus  Maximus,  the  so-called 
ThermiB  of  Titus,  the  Thermte  of  Caracalla,  the  Basilica  of 
CoDstantine,  the  Preetorian  Camp,  the  Cemetery  of  Friscilla, 
the  Mons  Coelius,  Mons  ViraiDalis,  Mens  Vaticanus,  and  the 
Pons  Sublicius.  Similar  stamps  have  also  been  found  on  tiles 
removed  from  the  ancient  edifices,  and  now  placed  on  the  roofs 
of  many  of  the  churches  of  modern  Bome.  Large  oollectiims 
of  them  are,  and  were,  in  the  museums  of  the  Vatican,  and  in 
the  Villa  Albani.  Cortona,  Bolc^na,  Tibur,  Pagnani,  and 
Ostia  have  also  revealed  numerous  tiles  of  this  class,  important 
remains  of  the  golden  days  of  the  imperial  city,  when  the  best 
of  the  emperors  embellished  it  with  new  edifices,  or  restored 


'  CasaindoniH,  Vnrior ,  i.  2.1,  ii.  23. 
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tliofie  of  their  predecessors  which  exhibited  Bymptoms  of  decay. 
To  the  topt^rapher  they  are  of  the  greatest  value ;  and  had  the 
RomauB  Btamped  on  them  t)ie  names  of  the  buildings  for  which 
they  were  destined,  the  sites  of  the  great  edifices  of  the  city 
might  have  been  indisputably  fixed.  Besides  the  yalae  of 
these  tiles  in  settling  the  succession  of  the  consuls  and  the 
sites  of  the  monuments,  they  also  throw  great  light  upon  the 
economy  of  the  Eoman  farms,  and  the  possessions  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors.  Perhaps  from  Nero,  and  certainly  from 
Domitian,  till  the  age  of  XTommodns,  after  which  these  marks 
almost  disappear  amidst  the  generiil  wreck  of  the  fine  arts 
which  then  ensued,  an  nniDterrupted  series  of  names  of  pro- 
prietors, potters,  and  estates,  tells  much  of  the  internal  con- 
dition of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  sources  of  revenue  to  the  Koman 
nobility.* 

Before,  however,  entering  further  u[M)n  this  subject,  it  is  as 
well  to  show  the  nature 
of  these  inscriptions; 
and  the  accompanying 
example,  taken  from  a 
tile  removed  from  one 
of  the  edifices  at  Rome, 
will  illustrate  their  na- 
ture in  the  fullest  man- 
ner. The  whole  is  in 
bas-relief,  and  was  pro- 
bably made  with  a 
stamp  or  die  of  bronze,* 
wood,  stone,  or  teriu- 
<-otta,  a  bronze  stamp  of 
this  kind  having  bfen 
discovered.'  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  circular  stamp  No.  ISS.— Slunu  un  n  IIU'.    nilII»U  Miwum. 

OF  medallion  is  seen  a 

figure  of  Victory — the  mark  or  sign  that  the  potter  used, 
Commencing  with  the  inscription  on  the  outer  baud,  the  follow- 
ing words  mav  be  read:  OI'VS  DOL[iare]  DE  FIGVL[ii!is] 
PVBLINIANiS.  EX  PREDIS  AEMILIAES  SEVERAES. 
"  Pot  work   from   the  I'ubliniun  potteries,  from   the  estate  of 

■  F,.l)ref.i,    Inscr.    Autiq.,  fa,  IfiSil,  i  pp,  152,  153:  CajluB,  III.  Pl.lxviii.pp. 
S02,  503;  Boldttti,  Oinervuzbui  eopio  !  : S3,  254. 
oinipWij.  p.  557  :  Gnri.  IiiKcr,  Aiit.,  III.  ;      '  Onri,  tii.nr..  iii.  IIH.  ■  IliiJ. 
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Emilia  Sevcra."  The  most  complete  stamps  have  the  date 
of  the  emperor  or  of  the  consnlBhip,  the  name  of  the  estate 
which  supplied  the  clay,  that  of  the  pottery  which  baked  it, 
and  of  the  potter  who  prepared  it;  sometimes  even  of  the 
slave  who  moulded  the  tile,  and  the  very  dimensions  of  the 
tile  itself.  Tlie  earliest  stamps  look  like  the  first  attempts 
at  a  methodical  manner  of  impression,  and  the  later  ones  betray 
a  comparative  neglect.  Not  only  are  the  names  of  the  em- 
perors and  Csesars  given  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
series,  without  indications  of  the  consulships,  farms,  or  pro- 
prietors, bnt  singular  expressions  are  also  introduced.  TIidb 
the  tiles  of  Theodoric  show  that  his  gift  excited  national  or 
official  enthusiasm,  for  he  is  styled  upon  them  the  good  and 
glorious  king,  with  the  addition  of  "  Happy  is  Home  1 "  At  all 
times,  indeed,  as  is  shown  in  the  stamp  already  figured,  the 
inscriptions  were  in  contraction,  and  even  the  consuls  were  men- 
tioned  only  by  the  initial  letters  of  their  name.  Still,  by  com- 
paring the  numerous  series,  it  is  possible  to  place  them  in  their 
order.  Many  tiles,  indeed,  have  no  date,  altliough  it  is  evident 
that  they  were  made  in  the  imperial  times,  but  the  general 
impression,  on  examining  the  series  of  stamps,  is  that  the 
potteries  of  tiles  or  bricks  were  in  active  operation  during 
the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  especially  in  that  of  the  last- 
mentioned  Emperor,  and  continued  so  till  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  After  the  twentieth  year  of  Antoninus, 
till  the  eighth  year  of  Alexander  Severua,  the  inscriptions  are 
few  and  irregular.  Most  of  the  public  edifices  had  been  built 
or  amply  repaired.  The  political  convulsions  left  no  time  for 
architecture;  the  law  respecting  the  stamps  had  probably  been 
abrogated,  and  estates  had  changeil  hands. 

The  estates  from  which  the  tiles  came,  or  to  which  some 
probably  belonged,  are  called  possessions,  possesaionet ;  pri- 
vate property,  privata  ;  shares,  ratumes  ;  blocks,  mtvi«  ;  or  more 
generally  estates,  prxdia.  There  is,  indeed,  some  ambiguity 
aboDt  the  expression  ex  prseditB,  but  it  apparently  means  that 
the  brick  or  tile  was  "  from  the  estate,"  the  uncertainty  being 
in  what  sense  this  is  to  be  taken.  Prxdiwn,  indeed,  means  a 
property,  either  in  the  town  or  country ;  but  the  word  fundus, 
which  means  a  country  farm,  is  also  found  impressed  upon  some 
bricks.  It  will  however  be  seen,  from  some  apparency  excep- 
tional instances,  that  the  names  of  the  edifices  to  which  the 
tiles  belonged  are  combined  with  those  of  the  potteries  and 
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potters,  80  that  the  expression  ex  prsediia  pofisibly  means  tliat 
the  tiles  or  bricks  belonged  to  the  bonses  or  otber  property  in 
tbe  city  of  Eome  of  the  person  named.  The  designation  of  tbe 
place,  for  example,  for  which  tbe  tiles  were  made  occurs  on 
those  stamped  with  the  name  of  tbe  Pnetorian  Camp,  and 
of  tbe  Chapel  of  the  Aogusti,  and  can  hardly  refer  to  potteries 
established  in  that  quarter.  A  critical  examination  of  the 
series  would  enable  tbe  enquirer  to  arrange  the  entire  sequence 
of  tbe  properties  to  which  ..the  tiles  refer,  and,  on  comparing 
tbe  evidence,  it  is  probable  that  the  prmdia  are  the  estates 
which  produced  the  clay.  The  proprietors  of  these  estates  were 
tbe  Emperors  and  Cffisars,  persons  of  consular  dignity  or  equcfr- 
trian  rank,  and  sotnetimee  imperial  freedmen.  The  names  of 
the  estates  are  rarely  mentioned,  althongh  the  Salarian,  the 
Ulpian,  and  a  few  others  are  recorded.  Many  of  tbe  tiles  record 
merely  the  imperial  estates,  without  designating  the  name  of 
the  reigning  Emperor ;  and  at  a  later  period,  ae  on  tbe  tilea 
of  tbe  Basilica  of  Constantine,^  the  stamps  record  the  estates 
of  "  oiir  Augusti  and  our  Ceesars."  Of  the  family  of  tbe  Anto- 
nines  there  are  several  names.  The  Empress  Plotina  was  evi- 
dently a  large  landed  proprietor.  Anmus  Verus,  and  his  wife 
Domitia  Lucilla,  tbe  parenta  of  M.  Auretius,  have  left  their 
names  upon  many  tiles ;  so  have  that  Emperor  brmself,  .^lius 
Ciesar,  tbe  adopted  beir-apparent  of  Hadrian ;  Arria  Fadilla,  the 
aunt  of  M.  Aurelius ;  Julia  Froculs,  Cosinia  Gratilla,  Faustina, 
and  others.  It  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  all  tbe  names  of 
inferior  proprietors  unknown  to  fame,  such  as  Q.  Servilius  Pudena 
and  T.  Tatinios  Satrinus.  Amongst  tbe  more  remarkable  is 
that  of  Lucius  ^milius  Julianus,  priest  of  tbe  Sun  and  Moon.* 
Some  belonged  to  imperial  freedmen,  for  such  names  as  Umidius 
Quadratus  and  Quintus  Agatbyrsos  are  evidently  of  Ibis  de- 
scription. The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  history 
of  Uie  proprietors  is  the  prevalence  of  female  names ;  and  the 
quantity  of  tiles  which  came  from  their  estates  is  enormous. 
The  occasional  renunciation  by  the  Emperors  of  their  private 
fortnne  in  favour  of  their  female  relations ;  tbe  extensive  pro- 
scriptions by  'which,  owing  to  a  defect  of  male  heirs,  estates 
devolved  upon  females,  as  well  as  the  gradual  extinction  of  great 
families,  consequent  aa  the  corruption  of  public  morals,  may  be 
traced  on  a  tile  as  readily  as  in  tbe  page  of  a  historian.     As  to 
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freedmeo,  their  rise  and  progress  is  not  in  the  FCope  of  the 
present  work,  bat  they  were  alike  the  ministers  of  the  palace, 
vommanders  of  fleets,  the  agents  of  the  nobility,  and  the  wealthy 
proprietors  of  Italy.  The  potteries  were  eometimes  mortgaged, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  instance  of  a  mortgage  made  by  C.  CoeJios 
Yems  of  his  potteries  to  CoroeliDS  Gallicanns.' 

The  potteries  of  the  tile-makers  were  of  two  kinds ;  the 
potteries,  fic/linie,  and  the  manufactories,  officinte.  The  figUne 
are  the  most  numeroos,  and  form  a  class  by  themselves ;  the 
term  officina,  or  workshop,  being  commonly  stamped  on  lamps 
and  smaller  vases.  'Jlie  potteries  are  mentioned  in  a  subordi- 
nate manner  to  the  prtedia,  or  farms,  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  names  of  both  occur  on  the  same  tiles.  The  prmdia,  tno, 
are  often  omitted,  tmd  only  the  jiglinm  recorded.  Attached  to 
the  term  Jifflinte  is  often  an  adjective,  expressive  of  some  quality 
or  name.  These  epithets  are  sometimes  geographical,  as  the 
Eorinthian,  Makedouian,  Rhodian,  or  Teropesine,  and  the  greater 
or  lesser  Ocean  potteries.  Sometimes  their  names  were  derived 
fix>m  the  reigning  Emperor,  as  the  Neronian  and  Doipitian 
potteries,  but  the  greater  number  were  called  by  a  Gentile  or 
family  name,  as  the  Bucconian,  Camillian,  Furian,  Terentian, 
and  Voconian  potteries.  There  are,  however,  many  potteries 
only  distingnished  by  the  names  of  their  proprietors,  who  were 
generally  freedmen  or  slaves.  One  of  the  names  which  most 
frequently  recurs  in  the  series  is  that  of  L.  Bnitidins  Augustalis, 
a  freedman ;  while  other  tiles  are  stamped  "  from  the  potteries 
of  Primigeniue,  the  slave  of  our  Lord,  the  Emperor."  There 
were  many  potteries  of  imperial  slaves;  but  there  are  also 
numerous  tiles  from  the  potteries  of  the  Emperors  and  other 
wealthy  proprietors,  although  undoubtedly  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  freedmen  or  slaves. 

The  qfficime,  which  are  also  recorded  upon  tiles,  served  to 
distinguish  the  qnalityofthe  different  ^^^iVi^e.  Thus  tiles  are 
stamped  with  the  title  of  the  offieinse  of  L.  Aurelius  Martialis, 
of  Domitius  Decembris,  and  of  Ji\.  Publiciua  Januarius,  freedmen, 
named  after  the  months  in  which  they  were  bom.-  The  esta- 
blishment of  the  last  of  these  freedmen  was  calle'd  the  doliarim 
offieitus,  a  term  which  meant  the  potrwork  shop  or  potteries. 
Another  oSictna  is  called  "  Domitian,"  either  after  its  proprietor, 
or  out  of  flattery  to  the  Emperor.    Sometimes  a  second  manu- 

'  Lama,  Insrrip.  Ant.,  4to.,  Panna,  1818  ;  on  tlic  Tab.  aliment,  of  Velleia. 
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factory  of  the  Rame  proprietor  is  mentioned.  Other  tiles  are 
stamped  with  the  fanciful  names  given  them  by  the  potters,  as 
ClaiidiaD?,  Domitians,  Brutiaiis.  A  few  tiles  are  stamped  both 
with  the  name  of  the  potter  and  that  of  tlie  proprietor  of  the 
estate,  as  the  tiles  of  G.  Cosconius,  from  the  potteriea  of  the 
celebrated  Asinius  Pollio,  and  the  tegvise  doliares,  or  pot- 
work  tiles  of  Julia  Procula ;  the  Bipedale»,  or  two-foot  tiles  of 
Crispininmis,  anl  the  Secipeddles,  or  "one  foot  and  a  half" 
tiles  of  Julia  Fn>cula.  This  ezprewion  is  distinguished  from 
the  previous  one  by  having  after  it  the  name  of  the  wealthy 
proprietor,  and  not  of  the  poor  slave  who  made  the  tile.  A  tile 
found  at  Traeobbia  with  the  name  of  Cominus  the  slave  of  L. 
Cornelius  Scipio  rests  on  very  uncertain  grounds.'  While,  in- 
deed, the  potteries  of  private  proprietors  were  under  the  direction 
of  liberti  and  libertini,  those  of  %he  Imperial  estates  were  chiefiy 
managed  by  slaves,  from  whose  labours  the  Komau  nobles  de- 
rived BO  large  a  portion  of  their  revenue.  There  were  many 
private  potteries  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  One  L.  Yalerios 
Labeius,  or  Labelleius,  had  a  furnace  near  Haarbracken,  and  his 
tiles  have  been  found  in  many  places  on  the  Saar.  The  names 
of  many  private  tile-makers  have  been  found  at  Treves,  one 
example  bai  on  it  the  stamp  of  the  republic  or  colony.*  Several 
of  the  potters  had  evidently  Gaulish  names,  as  Vacaeatus  son 
of  Brapiatus,*  Dicetus  and  others.  Fidenatis  was  found  on  a 
tile  at  Zulpich.*  The  tiles  often  had  initial  letters  only,  w, 
T. P.F. A.,  T.P.F.G,  T.P.F. P.,  on  those  at  Bodmanton,  in  Glou- 
cestershire. OftcQ  the  name  of  the  master  only  occurs,  as, 
Armarius,  Sieinnus  ou  tiles  found  at  Vienna,  and  Apronianus 
on  thoise  of  Sistell  in  Croatia.*  The  work  itself  was  called 
earthenware,  opus  jiglinum,  or  pot-work,  opm  doliare;  and, 
in  the  contracted  form  of  either  opus  or  doliare.  Such 
work  is  always  found  accompanied  with  the  somes  of  freed- 
men  or  slaves.  The  Imperial  slaves  have  two  names,  those  of 
private  individuals  only  onu;  but  the  liberti  had  three  names. 
Such  names  as  Arabus,  Arestius,  Modestus,  Xertius,  Zosimns,  are 
clearly  servile.  In  some  crises,  the  form  fecit  is  substituted  for 
opm;  bat  in  all  instances  the  makers  were  of  inferior  condition. 
A  regent  of  France  might  amuse  himself  with  making  glass,  and 

'  Fob,  Hiao.  Crii,  I.  p.  exiv.  |      *  Steiner,  ii.  1ST,  £87. 

'  Steiner,  iu.  27.  '  Seidl.,  Cbronik  d.  Arch.  Fuude,  8vo. 
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a  German  Emperor  with  compoaDding  sealing-wax,  without  tha 
loss  of  the  respect  of  their  sabjects ;  but  a  Roman  historian  cites, 
as  an  instance  of  the  degraded  taste  of  Commodus,  that  in  his 
youth  he  had  amused  himself  with  making  cups  of  earthenware.' 

"  Let  liJm  who  made  it,  and  who  belongs  to  Cneius  Domitios 
AmanduB,  prosper,"  is  stamped  on  one  remarkable  tile.  Some- 
times the  work  is  stated  to  come  from  particular  potteries, 
without  mentioning  the  potter.  Borne  of  the  potters,  indeed, 
impressed  mottoes  on  their  tiles,  as  utamur  f^ice»,  "  may  we  use 
happily,"  "  Fortune  who  brings  back  is  to  be  worshipped,"  and 
"the  Constantinian  age."  Sometimes  a  wish  is  stamped  even 
on  grare-tiles,  as  uii/elix  vioaa,  "  may  you  lice  happy,"  late  in 
the  Eoman  Empire. 

Only  a  few  of  the  tilea  have  inscriptions  indicating  the  places 
for  which  they  were  destined.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  those  employed  for  military  purposes,  and  these  probably 
had  a  double  use.  First,  they  showed  that  they  were  made  by 
the  soldiers,  thus  pointing  out  that  in  the  legions,  as  in  modem 
armies,  there  were  many  soldiers  acquainted  with  handicraft 
trades,  and  the  tile-potters  of  one  of  tlie  legions  are  men- 
tioned at  Uooldorn.^  Secondly,  they  prevented  the  tiles  being 
stolen  or  removed,  and  were  thus  impressed  with  the  Eoman 
broad  arrow  of  the  public  property.  The  inscriptions  were  also 
stamped  by  the  decario  of  the  artificers  or  potters,  whose  names 
are  occasionally  found  with  that  of  the  legion,  one  Julius  Mar- 
tialis  of  the  tith  legion  being  mentioned  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  and 
Beuatus  at  Hooldom.^  An  iron  typarium  of  the  3rd  cohort  of 
the  Vindelicii  has  been  found,  and  one  of  the  I3th  or  double 
legion,  with  the  D.L.,  the  initials  of  the  decnrio  of  the  legion 
who  affixed  it  The  inscriptions  record  the  legions  with  their 
names  either  in  initials  or  entire,  the  cohorts  and  the  alarv  some- 
times with  the  names  of  the  decurion  of  artificers  by  whom  they 
were  made,  as  Julius  Sempronius,  Helvius  Morans,  Julius  Mar- 
tialis,  Secundus  Vitalis  of  the  4th  and  5th  legions.  They  are 
sometimes  accompanied  by  feai  or  figulia}  'Hies  so  stamped 
have  been  found  at  Xanten  and  Nimeguen. 

At  Rome,  indeeil,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  legionaries 
themselves   making  tiles   and   bricks ;    and,  accordingly,  one 


■  JiU.    Lampri  lius,    Vit    CiiinmoUi, 
it. 
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Sextus  Attius  Silvantis  appears  to  have  supplied  the  camp.  The 
clay  he  ot>tained  from  the  estate  of  UmidiuB Oppias.  The  actual 
maker  was  a  freedman,  who  bore  the  name  of  L.  Silvinus  Helpi- 
(lianus.  Tiie  sacellum,  or  shrine, of  the  August!,  which  held  the 
standards  and  eagles  of  the  Fnetorians,  seems  to  have  been 
roofed,  or  partly  constructed  of  tiles  from  the  potteries  of  Panis- 
cus,  HeriQutiaDUs,  and  Urbicus.  A  few  tiles  from  the  Via  Salaria, 
had  only  on  them  Castrum,  or  camp.  Same  fragments  of  tiles 
or  bricks,  evidently  the  aemilcUeres,  or  half-bricks,  of  Vitmvius, 
dug  up  on  tlie  site  of  the  Fost-oRice  in  London,  were  impressed 
with  the  letters  P  P.  BE.  LON.  (see  plate  on  p.  472),  perhaps 
denoting  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Propraetor  in  Britain.' 
Still  more  interesting  are  the  inscriptions  stamped  on  the  tiles 
relating  to  the  legions  and  other  military  divisions  stationed 
throughout  the  provinces  of  the  vast  empire.  These  are  chiefly 
foimd  in  their  graves,  camps,  and  quarters.  They  contain 
the  number  and  titles  of  the  legions,  and  mark  the  limits  of 
Itoman  conquest.  The  route  of  the  thirty  legions  has  been 
traced  through  Germany ;  and  in  Britain  an  examination  and 
comparison  of  these  tiles  show  the  distrihntion  of  the  military 
force,  and  the  change  of  the  quarters  of  the  different  legions 
which  held  the  island  in  subjection.  Some  legions  and  cohorts 
worked  more  than  others.  The  stamps  are  long  labels,  t^ssene, 
lunes,  circles,  in  one  instance  surronnded  by  a  lanrel  crown. 
These  are  seldom  circular  like  those  of  the  imbrices  and  flange 
tiles,  but  are  in  shape '  of  a  foot,  an  ivy-leaf  or  amphorss,  or 
oblong,  with  the  letters  in  relief,  sharply  impressed,  probably 
with  a  metallic  die.  The  tiles  of  the  first  legion  have  been 
found  at  Mayence,  Voorbui^,  and  Wiehelhof  Nimeguen ;  of  the 
second  at  Ems,  Darmstadt,  Obernburg,  Hooldorn,  and  Caerleon; 
of  the  3rd  in  Scotland ;  of  the  4th  at  Mayence ;  the  5th  in  Scot- 
land, at  Baden,  Cleves  and  Nimeguen  ;  the  6th  at  the  last  place, 
Nenss,  Darmstadt,  AVindisch,  Angst,  and  Birten ;  the  7th  at  Bo- 
denkirchen  and  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  Xanten ;  the  8th  at  Kiederbieber, 
Birten,  Mayence,  Butzbach,  Friedberg,  Baden,  Hoddesdorf;  the 
9th  at  Baden  and  York;  the  10th  at  Caer,  Ithyn,  Voorbui^, 
Nimeguen,  Hooldorn,  Vienna,  and  Jerusalem;  it  had  been  sent 
to  Lower  Germany  by  the  Emperor  Didius  Julian.  The  tiles 
of  the  11th  are  found  at  £Ioten,  Friedbei^and  Wiudisch;  of 


'  Hr.  Roach  Smith,  ColU'ctanca, 
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the  12th  at  Mayeiice ;  of  the  1 3th  at  the  same  place,  Petronelli, 
Zahlbach,  and  Baden  ;  tha  14th  at  iDui-magen,  Petronelli,  Nidd, 
Mayence,  Wiesbaden ;  tlie  15th  at  Petronelli  and  Hooldorn ; 
the  Ifith  at  Neuss;  the  17th  at  Voorburg;  the  18th  at  Vetera; 
the  Idth  at  Xanten  ;  the  20th  at  Nimeguen  and  Chester;  l^e 
21st  at  Mayence,  Xanten,  and  Eloten ;  the  22nd  at  Oberroe- 
bach,  Mayence,  Seligenstadt,  Vielbrunn,  Breube^,  Hofzedl, 
Waidfirn,  Coblentz,  Bonn,  Ellen,  Hooldom;  Cleves,  Darmstadt, 
Bingen,  Baden,  Nidd,  Btickingen,  Wieaba'^en,  Marienfeb,  He- 
dt-rnheim,  Mannheim,  Hochst,  with  the  names  of  the  brick- 
makers,  Qnintus  and  Sempronius ;  the  23rd  at  Xanten,  Stock- 
Bfadt,  Hoheberg;  the  24th  at  Breuberg.  The  30th  If^on 
was  at  Hooldom,  Nimeguen,  GleTes,  Kodenkirchen,  Aix-la- 
Ghapelle,  Xanten.^  Besides  these  were  a  leffio  Cisrhenana  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  Traturhenana  on  the  left 
bank,  tiles  of  which  have  been  fonnd  at  Bonn.  Each  legion 
had  its  titles  either  in  full  or  contraction,  for  which  LEG  or 
LUG  is  used.  This  was  followed  by  the  number  of  t!ie  legion, 
as  LEG  I.,  the  first  legion,  or  the  number  and  titles,  as  LEG 
CISRHENANA,  LEG  I  MIN,  the  Ist  Minervtau  legion,  fejrfo 
prijna  Minervia,  LEG  XII.  F.,  "  the  12th  thundering  legion," 
leffio  duodecima  fvlminairia.  These  names  were  derirH  from 
the  exploits  of  the  legions;  for  example,  the  13th  legion,  called 
gemina,  or  doable,  was  supposed  to  be  named  Martia  Valeria 
on  aci-oant  of  it-s  victories  in  Britain  a.d.  62,  and  was  stationed 
at  Moguntiacnm.  It  had  fought  under  Drusus  and  Germanicuti 
in  AJ).  43,  went  to  the  Parthian  war  and  was  sent  by  Vitellius, 
A.D.  69,  to  Britain.  Besides  the  legions  there  were  cohorts 
which  have  left  their  names  on  tiles.  The  l&t  Aquitan  of 
veterans  was  in  Hadrian's  time,'  A.D.  124,  at  Amsberg  and  Fried- 
bei^.  That  of  the  Fidenates  was  at  Ellen,  the  1st  Flavian 
Damascan  at  Priedberg.  The  1st  and  '2iid  of  tlie  Roman  citizens 
were  at  Seligenstadt,  the  ■'ith  and  26th  of  volunteer  citizenfi,  civet 
vdujiiarii,  at  Riegel  and  Baden ;  the  2ud  Rbastian  at  Mt.  Taurus ; 
the  3rd  Helvetian  at  Giesbergen,  the  3rd  Aquitan  at  Stockstadt, 
a  4th  of  Vindelicians  at  Frankfort,  Wiesbaden,  and  Niederbieber, 
and  the  3rd  Dalmatian  at  Wiesbaden ;  ^  a  2nd  of  Isaurians  was  at 
Kochendorf.  In  addition  to  these  were  the  Vexillationea,  the 
main  body  of  which  was  at  Nimeguen  and  Wiesveller,  that  of  the 
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army  of  Lower  Germany  was  at  Hooldorn,  Vooiburg,  and  Nime- 
gnen.  Tiles  of  the  ai'my  Lave  been  found  at  the  last-mentioned 
site  and  Bonn,  and  of  the  British  fleet,  or  marines,  at  Lymne  and 
Dover.  Sometimes  a  maker's  name  is  added  to  that  of  tlie 
legion,'  Some  tiles  appear  to  have  been  numbered  in  the 
order  iti  which  they  were  to  be  built  into  the  public  works. 
A  British  Vexillatioii  attached  to  the  army  of  Lower  Germany 
has  also  been  di8'x)vered  in  Holland  and  on  the  Khine,  Many ' 
tiles  have  only  initial  letters  of  words  inscribed  upon  them,  and 
when  so  contracte<i,  it  is  always  difficult,  and  often  impossible, 
to  guess  what  the  inscriptions  were  intended  to  express.* 

All  that  remains  to  be  considered  is  the  devices  which 
accompany  these  stamps.  Tlie  device  occupies  the  centre 
as  in  a  medal,  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  oval  stamps  are  dis- 
jxised  on  the  outer  circle  running  round  iL  A  common  ornfi- 
ment,  or  device,  is  a  plain  circle  or  ball,  touching  the  inner 
edge  of  a  larger  circle  at  one  "point,  thus  giving  the  rest  of  the 
stamp  a  hmated  shape.  Sometimes  the  device  is  left  out  alto- 
gether. The  devices  are  not  numerous,  nor  is  it  always  possible 
to  discover  the  principle  upon  which  they  were  adopted.  They 
were,  of  course,  the  potter's  seal,  and  he  selected  his  devices, 
or  coat-oF-arms,  as  it  may  be  termed,  as  he  chose.  Some  can, 
however,  be  traced  to  their  origin.  One  potter,  named  Aper 
or  Boar,  adopts  that  animal  for  his  device ;  another,  called 
Hermes  or  Mercury,  has  a  caduceus.  Other  devices  represent 
a  favourite  deity,  or  some  idea  connected  with  the  estate. 
Rome,  of  course,  is  found.  The  Caninian  potteries  had  a  star, 
in  alhision  to  the  dog-star.  Divinities,  animals,  stars;  crescents, 
palm  branches,  pine  cones,  crowns,  &c,  are  among  those  found. 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  world  to  use  these  emblems 
in  various  manners.  The  Bhodiau  and  CnidJan  potters  placed 
them  upon  their  amphone,  the  maker  of  strigils  on  the  handles 
of  that  instrument ;  the  mint-masters  of  Greece  and  of  Borne 
in  the  consular  times,  introduced  them  upon  the  area  of  the 
coins  issued  during  their  tenure  of  office,  and  the  potter  followed 
the  general  rule.  So  interwoven  was  art  in  the  mind  of  the 
ancients,  and  so  dominant  was  the  love  of  animal  form,  that 
the  work  of  the  potter  was  deemed  incomplete  unleES  he  im- 
pressed his  device  upon  it,    GJenerally  in  the  provinces  the  tiles 
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had  only  the  maker's  name  without  any  device  or  indication  of 
consulate.  Those  at  Avilia  had  only  names,  as  Marcus  Valerius 
Pastor,  Tiberius  Fansa  Antoninus,  PubliusBemigius  Coxendicns, 
and  others  in  contractions,*  or  simply,  as  at  Seligensladt,  Secun- 
danus,  Pacatus,  with  the  addition  F  for  fecit,  "  made."  Amongst 
the  more  remarkable  inscriptions  of  the  military  tiles  are  tbose 
in  the  name  of  Fulvius  Flautianus,'  the  Freetorian  prefect,  and 
another  with  that  of  Fublius  Benatus,  one  of  the  mUitei  a 
tegidis,  or  military  tile  makers.^  Inscriptions  were  often  incised 
on  tiles,  with  varions  memoranda :  as,  £aZ[endiB]  Junia  Quartv* 
latereloB  Numero  ec  x  iiii,  "  Quartus  made  214  tiles  on  the 
Ealenda  of  Jmie;"'  eww  kalendarum  Junii  dclxxii,  "672  on 
the  17th  of  the  Kalends  of  June."  '  Ou  another  tile  at  Hummel- 
lotb  was  inscribed,  atratura  iertia  hterevli  capUularea  wum\erti\ 
leg,  sexii.^  "  In  the  third  layer  large  tiles  of  the  number  of 
tbe  22ad  legion."  One  found  in  Hungary  had  two  lines  in  a 
quasi-iambic  metre :  Senem  aeverum  aemjKr  esse  eondecd ;  Bene 
debei  esse  puer  qui  diseii  bene,''  "  An  old  man  ought  to  be  always 
grave ;  He  ought  to  be  a  good  boy  who  learns  well."  Names 
incised  were  found  on  tbose  of  Sabaria  in  Himgary,^  as  Tertius, 
Kandidus,  Vema,  and  others ;  and  in  Germany  some  with  the 
consulships  of  a  Cornelius  Amulinus  end  Aufidiiis  Fronto,  a.d. 
199 ;  FlaTins  Aper  and  Alb.  Maximus,  a.d.  206 ;  of  Anrelius 
PompeianuB  and  Q.  Lollianus  Avitus,  A.D.  209 ;  and  of  Yettiua 
Modestus  and  I^hus,  a.d.  228i*  Idle  boys  often  appear  in  the 
brick-fields  to  have  scratched  the  alphabets  on  the  soft  clay ; 
besides  the  instances,  part  of  a  late  Greek  alphabet  ia  incised 
on  a  tile  I&und  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Badria.'* 

The  use  of  terra-cotta  in  architecture  was  most  extensive  for 
capitals  and  columns,  bases  of  columns,  sills  and  irames  of 
windows,  the  crowning  portions  of  cornices,  and  gutter  sponts 
were  made  of  this  material."    The  corbels  wluch  supported  the 


<  For  a  lUt  of  these,  Furo'iletti,  pp.        ■  Jahrb.d.VeT.AltertliGiii.iiiiBheiuL 

451-460.  *  Orelliua,  i,  45.  ii.  81. 

•  Steiner,  Codei,  ii.  290.  '*  Bocclii,  antioo  testro  soopoito  in 

•  JannaeD,  een    KomeoiBche  Togcl;  Hodria,  4to,  Ven.  1739,  lab.  xl. 
8tciLier,  ii.  249.  "  Seroux  d'AgincoDit,Be«ueil,  p.  78. 

*  Jannsen,  Nleuwe    OotdeckitngL'ii ;  Soma  of  the  colanma  and  windows'  of 
Slciner,  1.  c  tliis  material  were  found  outside  the 

*  Btciacr,  ii.  300.  goto  of  St.  John  Latenin,  and  in  tko 
'  Paur,  Silzglj.  d.  rhiloaopli.   Hint,  vnlley  of  the  Founlain  of  EgDiU;  cf. 

CtOBij  il.  K.  Akwl.  d.  WiKB,,  xiv.  1^  f,  lUw    lI'AgiDcourt,    Illatoiie    de  I'Art 

■  Maasmau,  Tab.  Gcr.,  p.  56.  Architect.,  PI.  xii.  ix, 
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re  also  made  of  the  same,  either  moulded  or  else 
stamped  out  of  mould.  ludications  of  the  use  of  terra-cotta 
corbels  occur  in  a  lararivm  at  the  entrance  of  the  house  of  the 
Faun,  and  in  the  fragments  discovered  amidst  the  rnins  of 
the  baildingfl  at  Pompeii.  Some  of  the  wall  paintings  in  which 
interiors  are  represented,  also  show  cornices  Gnp|>orted  appa- 
rently by  figures  of  terra-cotta,  which  have  been  painted  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  mural  decorations.  Between  thecoliimna 
were  suspended  masks  and  heads  of  terra-cotta,  called  dt/pea, 
painted  and  decorated  and  suspended  by  long  cords,  in  the  same 
manner  as  lamps  are  in  religious  edifices  at  the  present  day. 
On  Borne  of  the  Greek  vases  similar  objects,  OBcUla,  are  seen 
suspended  from  the  boughs  of  trees,  along  with  tablets  or 
paintings,  pinakea.  The  gutter  sponts  under  the  ridge  tiles 
were  a  very  decorative  and  interesting  part  of  terra-cotta  archi- 
tecture.' The  most  ordinary  fonn  of  these  spouts  was  a  lion's 
head,  which  is  constantly  seen  in  fountains,  and  which  is  found 
on  the  walls  of  the  bath  at  Ostia  and  at  Pompeii,  moulded  in 
salient  reUef.  Sometimes  the  whole  fore-part  of  a  lion  is  sub- 
stituted, with  a  trough  placed  below  the  feet  for  the  water  to 
flow  ont.  The  head  and  the  fore-parts  of  dogs,*  and  comic  and 
tragic  masks,  whose  open,  shell-shaped  mouths,  eorickiB,  were 
particularly  adapted  for  this  purpose,  were  sometimes  used,  and 
also  female  heads.^  These  objects  are  generally  of  the  same 
piece  as  the  gutter  tile,  and  were  stamped  out  of  moulds.  Yet, 
after  all,  spouts  of  this  description  must  have  been  a  very  im- 
perfect contrivance,  and  disagreeable  beyond  measure  to  pedes- 
trians in  the  streets.  Terra-cotta  ornaments  were  also  used 
largely  in  the  interior  and  exterior  decoration  of  houses,  a 
custom  which  probably  arose  from  the  imperfect  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  ancients  of  the  uses  of  gypsum,  especially  in 
ornamental  work ;  hence  they  substituted  terra-cotta  for  such 
purposes.  Bas-reliefs  of  terra-cotta,  aniefixa*  formed  the  deco- 
rations either  of  the  imptuvium'  of  the  home,  or  else  went 
round  the  exterior.    They  were  formed  of  flat  slabs,  about 


'  Duo  do  LuyiiL'e,  Metapontc,  pi.  vii.    at  Musarno,  Bull.,  1850,  p.  41. 

*  Cf.  d'Agincmrt,  PI.  ixix.;  Hialoire  [  '  "AnteHin,  quas  ex  opero  fi^Tiliiio 
lie  TArt.  xx. ;  Maxqiiez,  Dell'  ordiue  tectis  sdflgnntur  sub  etillicidiu." — 
Dorioo  ricorche,  Svo,  Boime,  1803 ;  and  ,  Festiu,  voce. 

Boni,    Littera,    8vo,   1805;    Guattaiii,  |      *  PostuB,  vo.'.  Imi.luvluiu.    Vnr(o,do 
Hod.  lucd.,  Itn,  180:;,  p.  108,  LL.  4. 

'  Tlireo   maakg  of  tcira-cutt.i  fuiuid 
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eighteen  inches  id  length  and  nine  inches  wide,  and  were  deco- 
rated with  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  style  of  art  is  bold  and 
vigorous,  and  the  slabd  were  evidently  cast  in  a  mould,  although 
in  some  instances  they  were  apparently  retouched  before  they 
were  transferred  to  the  kiln.  Slabs  entirely  moulded  are  of 
much  rarer  occurrence,  but  they  exhibit  a  much  higher  artistic 
feeling  and  freedom.  Such  is  the  bas-relief  of  an  Endymion 
in  the  British  Museum  (T.  428) ;  the  hair  is  fine,  and  so  deeply 
cut  that  it  could  not  have  been  delivered  from  any  mould. 
Circular  holes  are  left  in  them  for  the  plugs  by  which  they 
were  attached  to  the  woodwork  or  to  the  masonry.  These  plugs 
were  generally  leaden,  and  had  a  countersunk  flat  head.  They 
were  painted  after  they  were  fixed.  The  paste  of  which  they 
were  made  is  of  various  qualities,  often  coarse  and  mixed  with 
a  volcanic  sand,  and  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour.  Their  thickness 
is  from  1  to  1^  or  2  inches  thick.  Traces  of  a  leucoma  or  coating, 
and  of  colour,  are  found  on  them.  No  great  variety  of  subjects 
occurs ;  but  the  treatment,  which  is  essentially  Koman,  exhibits 
illustrations  chiefly  borrowed  from  mythology,  such  as  the  birth 
of  Jupiter,  who  is  cradled  by  the  Coi'vbanles ;  tlie  Griganto- 
macliia ;  the  birth  of  Bacchus,  the  thiasos  of  the  god,  especially 
that  in  which  he  is  supported  by  the  satyr  Comus ;  Pan  ;  tlie 
Tritons  and  Nereids;  Neptune,  Apollo  Musagetes;  the  dances  of 
theSpartan  Virgins  at  the  statue  of  Minerva;  Minerva  and  Tiphys 
fabricating  the  Argo,  the  Keutauromachia ;  Theseus  destroying 
the  huge  Eurytus ;  Perseus,  aided  by  Minerva,  killing  Medusa ; 
^neas  consulting  the  oracle  of  Apollo ;  Machaou  curing  Anti- 
lochus ;  Victory ;  sacrifices ;  Barbarian  prisoners,  and  arcluteo- 
turul  omameuts.  Some  few  slabs  have  been  found  which,  in 
the  false  taste  of  the  period,  represent  the  land  of  the  Pigmies, 
hippopotami  browsing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  gigantic 
cranes  perched  on  the  cottages  of  the  diminutive  race,  who  are 
navigating  the  river  in  boats.  The  friezes  found  in  the  Therms 
of  Antoninus  iiad  Herakles  at  the  Hesperides,  arabesques,  and 
other  subjects.'  As  many  of  these  slabs  went  to  the  formation 
of  a  large  composition,  they  were  numbered,  in  order  to  assist 
their  arrangement.'  Tiie  subjects  on  these  slabs  are  disposed  in 
bas-reliefe  on  the  flat  suri'ace,  and  their  tieatment  is  of  two  kinds. 
In  the  first  sort  the  figures  are  grouped  with  Ifirge  flat  sur&ices 


■  Viti,  Mine.  (Jrit.,  I.  p.  dxxi. 

'  CvinpnDa,  Anli-hc  «i>crc  in  plHsik'a,  fu,  Koma,  1 
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between  them,  in  accordance  with  the  later  style  of  Greek  art ; 
in  tbe  second,  they  are  introduced  as  accessories  to  floral  and 
scroll  ornaments,  forming  centres  from  which  these  ornaments 
radiate.  For  the  narrow  slabs  of  cornice  heads  and  basts  in 
higK  relief,  because  more  remote  from  the  eye,  were  preferred ; 
panthers  and  Cupids,  however,  sometimes  appear.  Tbe  slabs 
are  ornamental,  with  bands  or  cornices,  in  the  shape  of  artificial 
flowers,  or  with  the  usual  egg  and  (ongne  moulding  above,  wfaile 
plain  moulding  and  artificial  ornaments  occur  below.  The 
bas-relief  is  exceedingly  high  in  the  narrow  bands  and  friezes 
destined  for  some  of  the  architectural  mouldings,  but  in  other 
instances  it  is  flat  and  scarcely  raised  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
the  snrface.  The  ornaments  are  very  limited,  consisting  of  egg 
and  tongue,  the  antefixal  ornament,  and  lilies.  Tbe  treatment, 
although  free,  and  in  many  cases  noble,  is  essentially  archi- 
tectural. These  slabs  are  by  no  means  choice  specimens  of 
ancient  art,  like  those  which  decorated  public  buildings,  but 
were  intended  merely  as  ornaments  for  private  dwellings,  or 
for  sepulchres.  All  these  ornaments,  even  when  used  externally, 
were  coloured  generally  with  pure  colours,  snch  as  red,  blue, 
and  black;  while,  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  decoration  of 
the  anteflxa,  green  and  yellow  were  used.  In  Greek  edifices, 
it  is  probable  that  the  painting  was  in  wax,  as  mentioned  by 
the  pseudo-Dikaiarchos ;  and  some,  indeed,  of  the  Pompeian 
buildings  appear  to  have  been  coloured  iu  encaustic.  These 
ornaments  were  probably  not  much  later  thau  the  time  of 
Severus.  In  some  instances  the  name  of  the  potter  occars  upon 
them,  as  those  of  Annia  Arescusana,  and  M.  Antonins  Epaphro- 
ditus.  The  bas-reliefs  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum 
were  found  in  a  dry  well,  near  the  Porta  Latina  at  Rome.'  In 
1761,  a  subterraneous  place,  divided  into  many  chambers,  was 
discovered  at  Scrolano,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Kome.  The 
dome  of  the  largest  chamber  was  enriched  witii  paintings  in 
fresco,  representing  animals.  The  whole  of  tbe  frieze  below 
the  dome  was  enriched  witli  bas-reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  which 
were  tostened  to  the  wall  with  leaden  nails.  Many  tombs  on 
the  Appiao  Road,  as  well  as  the  temple  dedicated  to  Romulus, 
near  the  Circus  of  Maxentius,  were  ornamented  in  a  similar 
manner  with  tcrra-cottas ;  and  there  are  several  ancient  cham- 
bers still  visible  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Borne,  in  which. 


'  T»ylorCombe,Descr.  of  AncipntTerni-Cottas,4t",  London,  IS  10.  pp.  v 
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though  the  bas-reliefs  have  been  long  since  removed,  the  places 
which  they  occupied  are  perfectly  distinguishable.  Similar 
elaba  were  discovered,  forming  a  frieze  round  the  four  sides  of 
a  chamber  of  the  house  of  the  Ctecilii,  at  Tusculum.*  Some 
found  between  the  Porta  Salaria  and  Ftnciana  were  used  for 
roofs,  and  stood  considerably  raised  above  the  height  of  the 
loof^  with  a  narrow  gutter  and  a  ridge,  over  which  was  phu;ed 
an  imbrex,*  and  they  were  probably  the  monumenia  teatacea  of 
the  inscriptions.  The  subject  of  tJie  potteries  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  the  Eoman  writers  on  agriculture,  for  Varro* 
quotes  the  book  of  Hostilius  Saserna,  botli  ffttlier  and  son  of  the 
same  name,  which  treated  on  the  potteries. 

*  Cump.ilia,  p.  31.  '  D'Agmoourt,  Reoaeil,  pi.  vii. 
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In  tbe  earlier  ages  of  Rome  the  laws  and  institntioDB,  based 
without  doubt  upon  the  sentiments  of  tbe  people,  were  un- 
favourable to  the  arts.  Numa  prohibited  tbe  deity  being 
represented  under  tbe  human  form.  Great  men  were  indeed 
allowed  to  have  statues,  but  not  to  exceed  S  Roman  feet  in 
height — a  small  size — and  this  privilege  was  not  extended  to 
females  till  much  later. 

Most  of  the  ancient  statues  of  the  Romans  are  of  terra-cotta,' 
a  fact  which  is  constantly  alladed  to  by  their  writers.'  In  the 
early  days  of  the  republic  the  tine  arts  were  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
all  objects  coming  under  this  denomination  being  either  imported 
from  Greece,  or  procured  from  their  more  refined  neighbours  the 
Etruscans  who  cultivated  the  glyptic  'and  plastic  art  with  com- 
plete Buccess.  Hence  the  Romans  purchased  such  statues  as 
they  required ;  and  these  which  appear  to  have  been  terra-cotta 
and  called  tiffna  Tuaeanioa,^  adorned  all  the  principal  temples 
of  their  gods.  The  most  celebrated  works  of  republican  Rome 
were  made  by  the  artists  of  Yeii,  and  those  of  tho  Volsciao 
Fregellre  or  the  Etruscan  Fregenas.  The  celebrated  quadriga 
made  by  Yolcanius  of  Fregellte,  which  surmounted  the  pediment 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinas,  which  was  treated  with 
superstitious  awe  and  considered  one  of  the  safeguards  of  the 

•  Pliny,  N.  II.,  xiv.  12,  16.  I  Eleg.,  lib.  iy.  1,  5;  Juvenal,  Sotir.,  li 

*  Ibid.:  Huratori  Thesaur.,  tom.  ii.  1,  IG;  Seneca,  Epistol.,  xxxi,  ad  Au.: 
p.  237.  Consolat.  ad  Helv.,  c.  10,  2. 

'  Ovid,  Fnati,  1, 201-202;  Propertiua,  1 
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Imperial  city,  shows  the  low  state  of  the  arts  amoog  tlie  Bomana,' 
Niima,  bowerer,  ever  attentive  to  the  KomaQ  arts  and  iostitutions, 
is  said  to  have  founded  a  corporation  of  potters.* 

Id  B.C.  491,  Gorgasus  and  Demophilos  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs  and  teri'a-cotta  figures  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Borne. 
They  were  natives  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  and  their  labours  were 
probably  rather  of  Greek,  than  Etruscan  style,  which  was  pre- 
vious to  them.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  temple  was  burnt, 
and  so  great  was  the  esteem  in  which  the  works  of  these  old 
masters  were  held,  that  they  were  taken  out  ot  the  walls  and 
framed  in  wood.  They  were  of  the  Aiginrean  style  of  art.*  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  want  of  white  marble  in  Italy, 
none  being  discovered  till  the  Imperial  times,  caused  the  exten- 
sive use  of  terra-GOtta.*  The  gradual  conquest  of  Campania 
and  of  Greece  Proper,  which  supervened  after  the  fall  of  Etruria, 
imfolded  to  the  eyes  of  the  Bomans  a  new  school  of  art,  and  after 
the  siege  of  Korioth  the  old  terra-cottas  fell  into  contempt  and 
neglect.  From  tliis  time  the  temples  of  the  gode  and  the  houses 
of  the  nobility  became  enriched  and  beautified  with  the  spoils 
of  Grecian  arl^  in  stone,  marble,  bronze,  and  terra-cotta.  The 
artists  of  Greece  hastened  to  pay  their  court  to  their  new  masters, 
and  received  great  encouragement,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
old  conservative  party  of  the  aristocracy  led  by  Cato.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  Oppian  law,  which  was  in 
fact  a  sumptuary  one  for  vomen,  Cato,  who  was  then  consul, 
inveighed  against  the  increasing  luxury  of  the  state,  and  espe- 
cially against  the  statues  which  conquest  had  brought  in  its  train. 
"  Hateful,  believe  me,"  says  he,  "  are  the  statues  brought  from 
Syracuse  into  this  city.  Already  do  I  hear  too  many  who  praise 
and  admire  the  ornaments  of  Koriuth  and  Athens,  and  deride 
the  terra-cotta  figures,  aiUejixa^  of  the  Koman  gods.  For  ny 
part,  I  prefer  these  propitious  gods,  and  hope  they  will  continue 
to  be  so  if  »e  allow  them  to  remain  in  their  places."  •  Towards 
the  close  of  the  reimblic,  great  works  continued  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  terra-cotta,  and  were  much  esteemed.  The  modellers, 
Possis  and  Arkesilaos,  are  cited  by  Yarro,'  and  t1:e  former  made 

I  Flin;,  N.  H.,  I,  XIV..  c.  12.  45.  '  '  "lu  tcde  ConranljEB,  Victoria,  qun 
'  (■■erriuB  ad  Virgil,  ^neiil.,  vii.  188.  in  rulmine  erat  icta  deeuBfaque  ad  Vio- 
'  Tacit.  Annal.,  ii.  49;  Din  Caatiiu,    torias  qiin  in  aiilefliia  erant,"~Liv)r, 

50,  10.  I  lib.  iivi. ;  VilruviiiB,  iii.  c.  2. 

'  Hirt.  Gesch,  A.  Bild.  Kiinst,  «.  IIT,        •  Livy,  iisiv.  v.  4. 

123.  1      '  riiny,  xjLxv.o.12,45. 
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for  Jalius  Caesar  a  statue  of  YenoB,  which  was  liighly^  prized, 
although  the  artist  had  not  completed  it.  Vit^il's  lather  was  a 
potter  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Mantua ;  aod  some  of  the  remaioB 
of  terra-cotia,  extant  in  the  museums  of  Enrope,  can  he  safely 
referred  to  the  first  century  of  our  era.*  The  two  principal 
terra-cotta  figures  at  Borne  were,  one  of  Venus  Grenetrix  made 
at  the  expense  of  Julius  Ctesar,  and  another  of  Felioitas  made 
by  order  of  LuouUue.' 

Pew  statues  of  any  size  in  this  material  have  escaped  the 
injurieH  of  time.  In  the  regal  days  of  Home,  Numa  prohibited 
all  statues  above  three  feet  high,  a  regulation  probably  agreeable 
to  the  practice  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  arts.  At  least  there  are  few  large  Etruacan 
figures.  Of  the  large  Roman  figures  known,  one  is  the  Torso, 
iu  the  British  Museum,  the  arms,  legs,  head,  and  extremities  of 
which  were  mortised  to  it  in  another  material  in  separate  pieces. 
That  snch  was  the  practice  appears  from  the  fable  of  Phaidros 
about  Prometheus,  who  after  he  had  made  the  human  race  out 
of  clay,  in  separate  pieces,  having  been  invited  to  supper  by 
Bacchus,  on  his  return  home  applied  the  wrong  limbs  to  the 
bodies.^  Four  figures  in  this  material  found  at  Pompeii  are 
larger  than  life.  They  represent  an  ^scutapius  and  Hygieia, 
and  a  male  and  female  comedian.  There  isalsoabustof  Fallos, 
rather  larger  than  life,  with  a  buckler  at  the  right  side.  Figures 
however  of  this  size  are  of  great  rarity  ;*  one  of  the  latest  of  thera 
terra-cotta  figures,  mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  is  that  of  Cal- 
pumia,  wife  of  Titus,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrnuts,  "  whose  statue," 
says  Trebellius  Pollio,'  "  made  of  clay,  but  gilded,  we  still  see 
in  the  temple  of  Venus."  In  the  Vatican  is  a  figure  of  Mercury 
of  this  material,  about  the  size  of  life.  Some  figures,  about 
three  feet  high,  representing  the  Muses,  and  some  terminal  busts 
of  Bacchus,  almost  the  size  of  life,  used  to  decorate  gardens,  were 
found  in  the  same  well  as  the  friezes  near  the  Porta  Latina. 
These  were  of  the  same  coarse  red  material  as  the  friezes. 
They  are  in  the  British  Museum.* 

It  appears  that  the  artist  was  obliged  to  make  first  a  model 


'  Seroni  d'Agincourt,  Becneil,  p.  7.       Mmtam."    Triller  (Ob.  Crit.,  I.  4,  o.  6, 
■  Pliny.  N.  H.,  HIT.  c.  45.  p.  328)  reads  "ArgUlaceam."  Winokel- 

'  Phaidtoa,  lib.  iv.  Fob.  xiv.  maun.  Hiat.  de  I'Ait,  iii.  p.  256. 

*  WinckelnuoD,  Btor.,  ii.  p.  273.  I      •  Anciant  Teira-cattM  in  the  Britith 

*  ViUTiti.'-CujusBtatnaiiiiDtempli)    Mumm,?!.  letteq. 
Veneria  adbnc  Tidemns  Argnlicain  sed  | 
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in  day  of  the  statnes  in  bronze  or  marble  which  he  intended  to 
execute.  This  process  was,  however,  not  very  ancient,  as  Fh'uy 
states  that  it  was  flrat  used  by  Lysistratos,  the  brother  of  Lysip- 
poa.  Pasiteles,  an  artist  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  stated  by 
PJiny  never  to  have  made  a  statue  except  in  this  manner ;  bat 
the  custom  was  by  no  means  general.  These  sketches,  called 
propUamaia,  were  often  much  sought  after,  as  tliey  exhibited 
the  full  freedom  of  the  artist's  conception  and  style,  and  those 
of  Arkesilaos,  an  artist  of  the  period,  fetched  a  high  price.' 

The  majority  of  figures  were  of  small  size,  called  ttffiUa  or 
aigHJaria,  and  were  used  for  votive  purposes,  or  as  toys,  presents, 
and  for  the  lararia.  They  represent  all  kinds  of  fignree  of  gods, 
actors,  aurigie,  moriones  or  bufibons,  dwarfs,  portraits  of  Imperial 
personages,  and  philosophers,  like  those  of  Greece,  but  of  coarser 
execution,  and  are  found  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  Few 
fipecimens,  indeed,  have  been  discovered  in  Britain,  and  those 
found  are  of  a  coarse  red  clay.'  Some  were  found  in  the  rubbish 
pits  of  Biohborough.^  More  than  200  at  a  time  have  been 
discovered  in  France,*  Small  figures  of  the  Gaulish  goddess 
Nehalenia,  having  incised  on  them  the  name  of  Fistillus,  have 
been  found  at  Autun,  Dijon,  and  Semur.'  A  very  common  type 
is  a  nude  figure  of  a  female  seated  in  a  chair,  giving  suck  to 
two  children,  supposed  to  represent  the  Desa  Matronce,  or  Matres. 
A  manufactory  of  them  was  discovered  some  years  ago  at  Hei- 
ligenberg,  near  Mutzig,  on  the  Brusche.  Many  of  these  figures, 
in  the  British  Museum,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons, 
are  of  a  very  white  paste,  and  represent  Mercury,  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene,  and  other  figures.  A  great  number  of  figures  were 
probably  prepared  for  the  festival  of  the  Sigiltaria.  This  is 
particularly  described  by  Macrobius,  and  like  all  the  Boman 
fStea  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  mythic  origin.  Hercules,  after 
the  death  of  Geryon,  and  the  capture  of  his  cattle,  was  stated  by 
tradition  to  have  thrown  from  the  Pons  Sublicius,  into  the  Tiber, 
the  images  of  the  compauious  whom  he  had  lost  in  his  wander- 
ings, in  order  that  they  should  be  carried  by  the  sea  to  their 
native  shores.  The  hypothesis  of  Macrobius  is  equally  fanciful, 
for  he  thinks  that  candles  were  osed  by  the  Pelaegi,  because 
the  word  phoa,  or  ph68,  signified  both  man  and  li^ht,  and  that 

■  CIhm,  i.  p.  25.  .  Siiion,  12nH).  LoDdon,  p.  U24. 

*  Cf.  (hat  of  Lidney  Puik,  Lyaons,        *  Caumont,  Oonrs,  xxxviti  p.  222. 
Beli'i-  BritaDQ.  Rom.,  ii.  xiii.  6.  *  Leclera,    Anb.     Celto-Bom.,    4to, 

>  Wright,    The    Celt,    Roman,  and  |  PwU,  1840,  p.  28,  PI.  7. 
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otciHa,  or  masks  of  terra-cotta,*  were  substituted  instead  of 
human  heads  around  the  altar.  "They  keep,"  says  Ansonius, 
"the  festivals  so  called  from  the  figures."^  Macrohius  thus 
describes  the  Saturnalia.  "The  Saturnalia  were  [originally] 
celebrated  for  only  one  day,  on  the  fuurteenth  of  the  Kalends, 
but  were  afterwards  prolonged  to  three.  The  celebration  of  the 
SigUlaria,  which  was  addecf,  extended  the  public  pastime  and 
the  joy  of  the  lete  till  the  seventh  day.  It  was  called  the  Sigil- 
laria  because  sigilla,  or  little  images,'  and  other  trifling  gifts  were 
sent  about"  Martial  *  alludes  to  many  of  these  being  of  terra- 
cotta, which  were  either  bought  for  joke,  or  by  parents  for  their 
children  in  honour  of  Saturn.  They  probably  alluded  to  the 
stone  or  image  which  Rhea  gave  the  god  to  devour  instead  of 
his  children.  The  Saturnalia  commenced  on  the  14th  or  16th 
of  the  Ealends  of  January,  and  were  continued  for  three  days. 
On  the  12th  of  the  Kalends  of  January,  the  feast  of  the  Sigillaria 
commenced.'  All  classes  of  society  indulged  in  this  festival. 
Hadrian,  says  his  biographer,  sent  the  Saturn  alian  and  Sigillarian 
gifts  even  to  those  who  did  not  expect  them,  or  had  no  right  to 
do  so.*  Commodus,  when  a  child,  gave  them  to  his  tutors  as  a 
mark  of  great  condescension.  The  whole  feast  reminds  ns  of 
Twelfth  Night.  Terra -cotta  figures  were  also  sold  in  the 
temples.'  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  a  succession  of 
these  small  figures  in  the  Imperial  times,  yet  the  age  of  tlie 
greater  part  of  them  is  of  the  middle  period  of  the  empire. 
Some  representing  the  Dete  Matres  just  cited,  are  of  the  latest 
time  of  PaganiHm,  when  taste  and  knowledge  had  declined. 
Some  were  actual  portraits  of  deceased  persons.'  One  of  the 
mostintereelingif  true  of  this  nature  is  the  small  head  discovered 
in  the  sepulchral  chambers  of  the  Cornelian  family  near  the  urn 
of  Scipio  Barbatns.  Furnaces  of  Sigillaria  had  been  found  at 
Moulins  and  iu  the  Valley  of  Allier.  A  great  number  of 
moulds  were  found,  many  of  which  had  scrawled  upon  them  in 
cursive  Latin  on  the  outside,  while  the  clay  was  must,  the 
names  of  the  potters.     Their  names  were  Abudinos,  Priscus, 


■  Macrobios,  Sutuin.,  i.  c.  U.  |  1032,  p.  23. 

*  Idjlla,  XXV.  32.  '  Plutorvh    in     Libitina;     Geihard, 

■  Satan).,  lib.  L  c.  10.  '  ProdromuB. 

*  lib.,  xiv,  flxiv.  clxvi. ;  I.  c.  I.,  luto  '      '  Soroul    d'Aginooort,    Itemell,   PI. 
Sutumalioij.  \  xvi,  fig.  I.    One  of  thrae  heuda  wni  in 

*  ItoamaB,  Antiq.  Horn.,  p.  295.  '  the  Hertz'fl  collection. 

*  Sparlianiia,    in    vita,   Lugd.  Biit., 
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NattuB,  Urbieus,  PisticE,  Belinns  Greens,  C.  Cossiis,  M.  Atilianiis, 
Tiberius  Silvani,  Quintillus,  Triti^no,  Julius,  Oamul[enus], 
Severus,  Coppius,  Anctioe,  and  Silvinns.  The  alphabet  was  i^  B  C 
AriK^  HrKKMUKPRDf^^  TV.  Some  moulds  had  the 
word  forma,  mould,  inscribed  upon  them.  Tlie  GgateB  were 
moulded  in  two  down  the  middle,  without  arms,  which  were 
added  while  the  clay  was  moist.  One  was  kept  as  a  mnster  or 
store  cast.  The  sabjecta  were  Venus,  Abundantia,  Ceres  or  Ari- 
adne, warriors,  figures  in  a  biga}  Small  cl»y  figures  fmm  6  to 
9  inches  high,  of  a  fine  white  pipe-clay,  almost  resembling  piaster, 
have  been  found  in  London.  They  were  cast  in  two  longitudinal 
moulds,  and  then  fixed  upon  a  circular  pedestal.  The  fact  of 
YenuB  Anadyomene  being  &  common  figure  su^ests  that  they 
were  placed  in  the  apartments  of  women,  and  a  female  figure 
with  two  children,  probably  Latona,  also  occurs.  A  personifi- 
cation of  Fecundity  was  also  found  in  the  temple  of  the  goddeeses 
of  the  Seine,  Seas  Sequante,  near  tlie  sources  of  tlt&t  river,  all 
of  wliicb  types  indicate  that  they  had  relation  to  love,* 

A  few  notices  of  terra-cotta  figures  '  are  found  in  the  Latin 
authors.  Martial  speaks  of  a  deformed  indecent  figure  of  a  man, 
perhaps  Clesippus  or  Ctesippus,  which  Wiis  so  horrid  that  he 
thought  Prometheus  must  have  made  it  when  intoxicated  during 
the  Saturnalia,*  and  of  a  mask  of  a  red-haired  Balavian,  the 
conceit  of  the  potter.*  The  makers  of  Sigillaria  do  not  appear 
to  have  deemed  them  of  such  importance  as  to  place  their 
names  upon  them. 

The  Roman  artists  followed  the  same  process  as  the  Greeks. 
The  figures  were  made  upon  a  stick,  crux  et  stipes,*  with 
moist  clay,  and  afterwards  baked.  As  in  the  case  of  Greek 
figures,  they  are  all  made  from  a  mould.  "Tou  will  imitate," 
says  Horace,'  "in  wet  clay  whatever  you  choose."  From 
these  figures  moulds  were  taken  in  a  more  porous  clay,  which 
produced  a  succession  of  other  figures.*  Tlie  torso  was  often  a 
separate  piece.  D'Agincourt  finds  some  dlfBcuUy  in  accounting 
for  the  mode  in  which  the  terra-cotta  figures  were  hollowed. 


'  Taiiot,  Collection  de  figurines,  en  I  •  Foi  rigillario,  D'Agiooonrt,  PI.  i 

argile  de  I'fipoque  QtJIo-Romsine  wee  1 ;  xiii.  1,  2,  3 ;  xiv.  1, 3 ;  xt.  H  ;  ivi,  3. 

les  noma  d^  c^nniistea   qui  lea  out  '  '  Epig..  xtv.  176. 

eiAiutes.  4to,  PariB,  1859.                         '  *  Ibid.,  182. 

'  B.mdet,    H.  M.,  Rapport    mir  les  •  Tettullian,  Apologet.  12. 

d«»uvertefl   foitea   ftu»   wiureeB  de   la  !  '  HoNoe,  lib.  ii. ;  Ep.  1, 6. 

Srinc,  Pnri«,  IMS.  "  FpsIub,  in  Rutumcnd.  (!. 
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Although  the  uanies  of  mak«rs  are  constantiy  found  upon  all 
kinds  of  lamps,  vases,  tiles,  friezes,  and  mouldings,  especially 
those  of  terra-cotta,  the  sigillaria  are  not  found  marked  by  them. 
Passeri'  indeed  has  engraved  a  figure  of  Minerva,  on  which  is 
stamped  or  impressed  the  name  Ulpianus,  probably  the  name  of 
its  maker — but  as  this  figure  has  two  wings  or  handles  behind, 
it  probably  belonged  to  a.  lamp,  and  the  inscriptions  might  even 
have  been  put  on  by  its  possessor.  The  names  of  tlie  Gallo- 
Roman  potters  at  Moulins  have  been  just  given.  The  maker 
of  these  small  figures  was  called  a  atgtJlarius.'  Therfe  was  also 
a  potter  called  signarim?  Although  among  the  Greeks  the 
potter,  as  a  manufacturer  and  often  an  artist,  held  a  respectable 
position,  the  social  condition  of  the  Roman  potter  was  low.  He 
was  generally  a  slave,  sometimes  a  barbarian,  while  the  masters 
of  factories  or  shops  were  only  liberii,  or  freedmen.  Sometimes 
the  potter  appears  to  have  worked  on  the  estate  of  a  wealtliy 
proprietor,  who  received  through  his  name  the  profits  accruing 
from  the  establishment.  The  fullest  account  of  the  potters  will 
be  found  in  the  description  of  tile  and  lamp  makers,  who  formed 
a  numerous  class. 

It  is  impoesihle  lo  enumerate  bU  the  purposes  to  which  the 
Bomans  applied  terra-cotta ;  hut  some  are  bo  remarkable  as  to 
deserve  a  special  notice.  Such  are  the  cages  employed  to  fatten 
dormice,*  called  aaginaria,  gUraria,^  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  the  palates  of  Boman  epicures ;  and  the  conee  of  heated 
terra-cotta  placed  before  hives,  in  order  to  burn  the  butterflies, 
and  other  insects  which  attacked  the  bees,  called  milliaria 
iedaeea.  There  are  8|>ecimenB  of  both  these  objects  in  the 
Museum  of  Naples.*  Bees,  toOj  seem  to  have  been  -hived  in 
terra-cotta  amphorae,'  a  use  of  the  material  peculiar  to  antiquity. 
Toys,  08  among  the  Greeks,  were  also  made  of  this  material,  and 
called  erepandia  and  sigillaria,  from  their  being  stamped  in 
moulds.  A  toy  in  shape  of  a  horse  or  mule  carrying  two  am- 
phone  in  panniers  has  been  figured.'  Small  altars,  which  have 
been  found,  are  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  in  the  lararia  . 
to  the  lares,  for  the  holding  of  lamps  or  the  burning  of  incense.* 

'  III.  tab.  84.        '  OreUiiM,  ii.  165.    ,      '  Verde,  I.  c,  No.  486\  p.  140, 

'  Ibid.  26.1 :  cf.  42.  79,  81,  82.  '  Porphyry,  Ant  Nymph.,  p.  261. 

*  Verde,  Guide  pour  le  Musfe  Boyal '     '  Cireo  uid  De  !»  Venelle,  Ant.  d. 
Bourbon,  Naples,  1883,  p,  114,  n.;  pp.  '  Chalelet,  livii, 
S16-51fl.  I      '  D'Agincouit,    Reciieil,  zsi.   1,  3: 

■  V«jro,  lib.  iii.  o.  ii».  isii.  9,  p.  53. 
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Of  terni-cotta  were  also  mede  the  little  money-boxes  which 
llie  successful  charioteers  or  athletes  carried  about,  to  receiye 
the  donations  of  the  spectators  of  the  circus.  One  of  these  of  s 
conical  shape,  like  an  ancient  furnace,  was  found  on  theAventine 
hills.*  On  one  side  is  the  victor,  in  the  dress  of  the  aariga  of 
tho  third  century ;  on  the  other,  the  words  Ael(ia.)  Jlfaa;[ima). 
A  second  had  a  head  of  Hercnles ;  and  a  third '  is  of  an  oval 
form,  like  a  8nu£f-bos,  and  has  upon  it  a  bead  of  Hercules.  It 
was  found  npon  Mount  Cuelius,  with  another,  on  which  was  Ceres. 
A  fourth  ^as  discovered  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  in  1812,  filled  with 
coins  of  the  time  of  Trajan.'  The  three  figures  on  the  front  of 
this  were  explained  as  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  Capitol.  It  had 
on  the  ont«ide  a  branch  and  horse.*  A  fifth  was  fonnd  at  Vichy. 
A  few  tickets,  or  tesserse,  used  for  admission  to  the  games  of 
the  amphitheatre  and  the  circus,  were  also  occasionally  made  of 
red  ware,  intermediate  between  terra-cotta  and  stone  ware.  On 
them  were  either  impressed  or  incimed  the  number  of  the  cunens 
and  the  steps,  such  as,  V  iiii. : — meaning,  the  4tb  division  of  the 
5th  row,  or  cnneus,  or  else  a  representation  of  the  animals 
exbibitel.  On  the  reverse  of  one  witli  such  a  representation  is 
the  letter  A.,  and  on  the  obverse  an  elephant,  showing  that  it 
was  used  for  the  admission  to  a  spectacle  in  which  these  beasts 
were  shown.'  Terra-cotta  moulds  for  making  false  coins  have 
been  discovered,  of  a  paste  oomposed  of  fine  clay,  containing 
the  fossil  infusoria  of  the  genus  Navicnla.  Other  moulds  are  of 
a  dark  red  clay,  and  as  hard  as  brick,*  The  clay  was  first 
worked  up  to  form  a  tablet  or  lozenge,  flat  on  both  sides,  and 
about  one-eiglith  of  an  incli  thick.  A  piece  of  coin  was  pressed 
into  this  pillet  on  each  side,  so  as  to  leave  an  impression  on  the 
clay.  Tlie  clay  was  cut  round  this,  and  a  triangular  notch  was 
made  at  one  side  of  the  clay.  The  pillets  or  moulds  intended 
for  the  ends  were  impressed  on  one  side  only.  The  moulds  were 
then  piled  in  rouleaux  or  stacks,  one  above  another,  with  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  the  coins  adjusted  so  as  to  give  out  proper 
.  oasts,  and  the  notches  inside,  to  allow  the  metal  to  flow  through. 


'  D'Aginconrt,  Kecutil,  PI,  ix,  pp. 
50-52. 

'  Tom,  iv.  PI.  Iiii.  3,4,  p.  157. 

■  Fca,  DLieertatiOD  iur  la  pretendae 
Stntiio  tie  I'omp^,  p.  12. 

•  A.  do  Ecimnniii,  Termo  cli  Tilo,  (n. 
B'mie,  1S22,  |>p.  25,  50-.M  ;  R.  Rmitli. 
Oollcctanen,  vi,  p.  6:). 


'  Aleni,  Letters  Bolle  gliUnde  dj 
piombo,  Sto,  Palermo,  1815.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  is  rcnllf  an  ADcicnt  tem-cotta. 

*  On  the  subject  of  these  moulds,  see 
Caylus,  i.  286,  cv.;  Hivcr,  Kev.  Num., 
I8:r7,  p.  171 ;  Poey  d'Avant,  do  Melle, 
Bcv.  Num..  1837,  p.  165;  Re».  J.  M. 
Ilcndo,  Num.  Chron,,  vol.  i.  p.  161, 
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The  greatest  number  of  piles  or  louleanx  placed  together  was 
eigh^  but  there  were  often  not  more  than  three.  The  whole 
wae  then  luted  externally,  to  prevent  the  liquid  melal  from, 
escaping;  and  a  kind  of  small  basin  or  funnel  was  made  at  t}ie 
top  of  the  mould  to  facilitate  the  pouring  in  and  circulation  of 
the  liquid  mass,  which  'was  poured  into  a  channel  of  astar-shape, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  triangular  notches.  How  the  coins 
were  extracted  is  not  known  ;  in  all  probability  the  external  terra- 
cotta Inting  was  rcmored,  and  the  jet  of  the  mould  was  pared ; 
after  which  the  coins  were  washed  with  tin  or  silver.  Such  is 
the  apparatus  for  coining  found  in  Roman  stations  in  France  and 
England.  In  the  former  country  such  an  apparatus  was  found 
in  an  ancient  building,  close  to  the  public  baths  at  Fonrvieres, 
near  Lyons ;  and  in  another  in  the  park  of  the  castle  of  Damery, 
near  Epemay,  built  on  the  ruins  of  Bibe,  the  first  station  on  the 
military  road  between  Eheims  and  fieauvais.  In  the  latter  place 
were  found  two  thousand  pieces  of  base  silver  coin,  three-fourths 
of  the  Emperor  Fostbnmius,  and  the  rest  coins  of  the  Emperor 
Fhilip  and  his  saccessore ;  also  aeveral  of  the  Constantines,  and 
of  all  tho  principal  imperial  mints.  An  apparatus  and  thirty- 
nine  moulds  were  found  here,  comprising  the  types  of  Caracalla, 
the  elder  Fhilip,  and  Fostbnmius.  Another  of  130  moulds  were 
found  in  a  large  jug  at  Bernard.  They  commenced  with  Trajan, 
A.o.  98,and  terminated  with  JuliaMammiea  a.d.  322,  and  appear 
to  have  been  hastily  placed  in  the  jar  by  forgers.'  The  dates  of 
these  moulds  range  from  the  time  of  Severus,  who  first  adulte- 
rated the  silver  currency,  till  Diocletian,  who  restored  it.  They 
were  thus  made  when  the  empire  was  distracted  with  civil  dis- 
sensions, rapid  rovolutions,  and  hostile  camps ;  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whether  they  were  the  work  of  forgers  of  the  public 
money,  or  intended  for  the  issues  of  usurpers,  who,  being  removed 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  capital,  were  unable  to  fill  their 
military  chests  except  with  cast  coina  At  the  Lingwell  Gate, 
in  Yorkshire,  where  several  of  these  moulds  were  found,  they 
were  made  of  the  clay  and  sand  belonging  to  the  spot.  Similar 
moulds  from  Egypt,  in  the  British  Museum,  of  a  deep  brick-red 
colour,  are  quite  dissimilar  from  the  moulds  of  the  Lingwell 
Gate,  and  are  probably  made  of  Egyptian  clay,'  as  are  others 
of  the  age  of  Constantine.    In  the  sepulchres  of  the  Bomans, 

'  Bbadiy.  F.,  M^moiro  but  lea  Foailles  I  aro    given    in    D'Agintonrt,    Rccaeil, 
Archfbl.do  Bernard,  Vend^8T0.,lS59.    IxxiT.  p.  00;  Piooroni,  Piombi  Anticbi, 
'  OtIicTB  of  these  fulae  dies  for  foina  '  lom.  i.  pi.  cv.  No.  2. 
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several  dolls  of  terracotta,  with  movable  anns  and  legs,  are 
foDtid,  like  those  of  bone  and  ivory  whicb  occur  more  irequently,' 
especially  in  the  cemeteries  of  a  late  period,  and  of  Christian 
children."  Horace  mentions  them  as  made  of  wood,  so  also 
Apuleiuia,^  and  M.  Antonions  applies  to  them  the  Greek  term  of 
nenrospasts.*  Other  toys  were  also  made  of  this  material,  sucb 
as  the  astragalus,  or  knuckle  bone,*  latnincnli,  fruits,  carts, 
animals,  and  other  objects. 

Lampfl,  lucemm,  often  were  made  of  terra-cotta,  of  a  Sue 
clay,  and  are  one  of  the  most  interesting  products  of  the  art. 
Several  are  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  slip,  or  silicions 
glasse,  and  consequently  belong  to  the  lustrous  pottery,  com- 
posed of  a  tender  paste.  The  later  lamps  are  of  the  red  Soman 
ware.  As  the  greater  number,  however,  are  of  terta'cotta,  the 
general  description  of  their  maunfactuie,  subjects,  and  epigraphs, 
will  be  given  here,  and  the  other  kinds  referred  to  in  tbeir 
respective  places.*  The  Greek  name  for  a  lamp. was  It/ehnos, 
and  for  the  stand  in  which  the  lamp  was  placed,  It/ehnttehtu, 
lamp-boldei.  The  lamp  Itusema,  says  Yarro,  was  afterwarda 
invented,  so  called  from  lux,  light,  or  beaming,  the  Greeks  call 
it  lyeknos.''  The  parts  of  the  lamp  are  the  nozzle,  or  the  nose, 
nosus,  the  handle  ansa,  and  the  upper  part  dtaow,  ia  which  was 
a  hole  for  pouring  in  the  oil,  anciently  plugged  with  a  stopper. 
The  word  myxa,  the  French  nieche,  which  was  applied  to  the 
wick,  gave  the  name  dimyscoB,  trimyxos,  pdymyxoa,  to  lamps 
with  two,  three,  or  many  nozzles,  they  were  also  called  bi^ycAnts. 
Lamps  are  sometimes  circular,  with  a  spout  and  handle,  some- 
times elliptical  or  shoe-shape'l.  The  Greeks  applied  to  terra- 
cotta lamps'  the  term  trocJielatoB,'  or  made  on  the  luthe,  although, 

'  BeroM  d'Agiooourt,  Recueil,  p.  81 ;  168.  a  BilODUa  lamp ;  Id.  Schrift  t.  Ill, 
CsfluBjReuueil, lorn,  iv.pl. Ixii.Xo.l,  it.  31)7,  nen-jcar'a  lamp;  Walz.,  in 
p.  259.  Pauley,   Real  Enc^clopedie  der  otasai- 

'  Bnldetli,  Osgervuxloiii  aoprs  i  cima-  ,  tcben  Altortbumsnfgsen.  4  Bd.  184G,  a. 
terii,  1720,  p.  iHG.  I  1162,-  F.  Lioetus,  De  luremiti  nntiqun- 

•  De  Mundo,  8to,  Fraoc,  1021,  p,  70 ;  rum,  Ubii  ti.  (o  Udin ,  1652 ;  P.  8«nti 
cf.  Ariitotle,  Du  Mnndu,  1.  c,  ^  Bartoli,  Le  antiche  lucerne  Bepolorali 

•  In  Vitft,  lib.  vi,  o,  2.  figurata  et  deaignale  ed  inUigliate  nelk 

•  DAglnoourt,  Kecueil,  iiiii.  ii.  j  loro  forme,  fo.  Romn,  1691 ;    Luc«ni>e 

•  Oct.  Femiriua,  do  veterum  lucemis  i  flctiles  Mosti  Pasaeril,  folici,  Piennr[, 
Bepnli-hialibuB;OnBTiu8,AQt.Hoin,xiL  I  1739-43-51  ;  La  Lucerne  d'Grcolaoo, 
BOB.  Veterum  lucemre  eepulohrales  de-  '  fo.  Nap,,  1702 ;  SenHix  d'Agiiioourt, 
llnrotm  ft  P.  S.  Bellorio,  cum  obaerva-  [  Beouetl,  p.  63  et  seq. 

tloiiibuB  G.  P.  Bellori  ei  Ibdico,  Romai,  '      '  L.  L.,  v,  3i, 
1691-17M9;    Gronovius   Thea..  t.  lii..        •  Arislo|.httncB,  Ecol.,  1. 
1702 ;    Bbltiger,  Aiiiallbteu,  Bd.  iii.  s. 
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as  already  stated,  they  were  obviously  made  in  a  moulfl.  Those 
used  in  dining-rooms,  irieliniares,  generally  hung  by  chains  from 
tiie  ceiling,'  candelabra  being  only  used  to  hold  lamps  in  tem- 
ples. Others  found  in  sepulchre.-),  e^pvlehrahs,  were  placed  ia  a 
ehoe-shaped  stand,  fastened  with  a  spike  into  the  wall.  The  cham- 
ber lamps,  ciibmilaret,  burnt  all  night.*  The  iurention  of  lamps 
ia  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  who  thought  that  they  were  first 
fabricated  by  Vulcan,  that  Minerva  supplied  the  oil,  and  that 
Prometheus  lit  them;'  but  no  Egyptian  lamps  of  terra-cotta 
earlier  than  the  Boiuan  Empire  have  been  found.  Lamps  are 
first  mentioned  by  Fherekrates,  the  Athenian  poet,  who  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  We  find  no  further  men- 
tion of  th^m  till  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  none  of  the  unglazed 
terra-cotta  lamps  are  earlier  than  that  period.  The  principal 
parts  of  these  lamps  are  the  cup  or  hollow  portion,  irater,  the 
upper  part,  dtscm,  and  the  handle,  anea,  behind.  The  discus  bns 
a  hole,  infundibvlum.  Round  the  krater  is  thf^  Umbus,  which 
is  a  decorated  border  of  floral  or  other  ornaments.*  The  hole, 
by  which  the  oil  was  poured  into  the  lamp  had  a  movable 
cover,  or  stopper,  which  is  rarely  found.  This,  which  was  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  was  stamped  in  a 
separate  mould,  and  is  generally  ornamented  with  the  subject 
of  a  head  in  full  face.  A  fictile  lantern  was  found  in  the  pyramid 
of  Cestins.  The  wick,  mytea,  was  made  either  of  tow,  ^ppa, 
or  rush,  tcirput,  of  amaranth,  amaranthua,  or  papyrus.  The 
pin  or  needle  with  which  the  wick  was  trimmed  was  sometimes 
placed  in  a  hole  at  the  side. 

The  earliest  lampe  have  an  open  circular  body,  with  a  curved 
projecting  rim  to  prevent  the  oil  from  spilling,  ami  occur  both 
in  terra-cotta  and  also  in  the  black  glazed  ware  found  in  the 
sepulchres  of  Nola.  Many  have  a  projecting  hollow  pipe  in  the 
centre,  in  order  to  fix  them  to  a  stick  on  the  top  of  a  candela- 
brum. These  lamps  have  no  bandies.  Tbey  may  have  been 
placed  in  the  sacella  or  lararia,  and  were  tarned  on  the  potter's 
wheel.  The  shoe-shape  is  the  most  usual,  with  a  round  body,' 
a  projecting  spout  or  nozzle  having  a  hole  for  the  wick,  and  a 


'  Virgil,  JEa.  I.,  730.  i      '  Passtri,    Lucarn»^,    folio,    Pisniiri, 

'  Martial,  xiT.  39,  x.  38.      For  tlie  i  1739,  p.  4. 
mode  of  using  lamps,  eee  Bottiger,  Die  I      *  Pollux,  OnomastioDD,  x.  27. 
Silenns  l&mpen,  Amaltliiea,  iii.  p.  16S,  l      *  See  the  work  of  Keaner,  Di«  Aati- 
...  .    T>„v„.     r.v.„^.i™     !!     „     315 .    ki,n  Thonlampeii,  8to,  1858, 
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small  aDDular  handle,  which  is  more  or  leea  raised.  Some  of 
tlie  larger  lamps,  and  especially  the  Greek  ones,  have  a  flat 
triangular  handle,  which  is  Bometimes 
elaborately  ornamented  in  bas-relief 
with  figures,  the  helix  ornaments, 
dolphins,  and  other  subjects.  Another 
kind  of  handle  was  in  the  shape  of 
the  crescent  moon,  and  was  very  com- 
mon in  bronze.  In  a  few  instances  it 
was  in  the  form  of  the  neck  of  a  vessel. 
The  bust  of  the  god  Serapis  was  a 
much  more  unusual  form.  A  singular 
variety  of  lamp,  well  adapted  for  a 
table,  was  fitted  into  a  kind  of  email 
altar,  the  sides  of  which  were  orna- 
mented with  reliefs.  Several,  however, 
from  thoir  unusual  sliape,  may  be  coq- 

isidered  as  fancy  ware,  the  upper  part, 
or  the  whole  lamp,  being  moulded 
into  the  resemblance  of  some  object. 
No.  iM.-umr.  oarent-Bbipai  Such  are  the  lamps  iu  the  British 
Museum  in  the  shape  of  a  female 
head  surmounted  by  a  flower,  or  of  the  head  of  a  negro  or 
Nubian  with  open  jaws,  through  which  the  wick  was  inserted. 
Some  el(?gant  little  lamps  were  in  the  shape  of  a  foot,  or  pair  of 
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feet,  sliod  in  the  military  boot,  califfa,  and  studded  with  nails. 
A  bull's  head  was  a  favourite  device.  Some  lamps  in  the  shape 
of  a  pigeon  are  of  a  very  late  fabric.  A  lamp  for  two  wicks,  in 
the  collection  just  referred  to,  is  in  the  shape  of  the  wine-skin  of 
old  Silenos,  whose  bead  is  seen  above,  and  through  whose  gaping 
jawa  it  was  fed.  Another  is  also  of  a  comic  nature,  having  a 
satyr's  head  in  front.     It  was  for  many  wicks.' 

Some  are  in  the  shape  of  tall  jugs,  the  upper  part  being  the 
lamp.  In  this  case  the  front  and  sides  are  omamente  I  with 
figures  in  bas-relief,  such  as  Apollo,*  or  the  triform  Rekate,  on© 
figure  on  each  side.^  Lamps  admitted  many  fanciful  shapes, 
as  the  helmet  of  a  gladiator,  a  rat  and  a  snail.*  Most  of 
these  lamps  appear  to  have  been  made  between  the  age  of 


Ho.  199.— Oroiip  of  L»iii|H  (all>r4liipn1).  vKb  nunf  Pifnuu,  ind  orrtlur^  onr  tar  am  olrk. 

Augustus  and  that  of  Constantino.  The  Btyle,  of  course  best 
at  the  earlier  period  of  the  empire,  degenerated  nuder  the 
later  emperors,  such  as  Philip  and  Maximus,  and  becomes  at 
last  Byzantine  and  bad. 

Most  lamps  had  only  one  wick,  but  the  light  they  afforded 
must  have  been  feeble,  and  consequently  some  have  two  wicks, 
the  nozzles  for  which  project  beyond  the  body  of  the  lamp.  In 
the  same  manner  were  fabricated  lamps  of  three,  five,  nnd  seven 
wicks.  If  more  were  required  the  nozzles  did  not  project  far 
beyond  the  body  of  the  lamp,  whicli  was  then  moulded  in  a 
shape  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  favourite  one  was  a 

'  Scroux    d'AgincoDrt,    Becueil,   iil.  ' 
'  I'nuBeri,  i.  lav.  Iicix. 
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galley.  Sometimea  a  conglomeration  of  small  lamps  was  manu- 
factured in  a  low,  or  in  a  serrated  shape,  which  enabled  the 
purchaser  to  obtain  what  light  be  required ;  still  the  amonnt  of 
illumination  must  have  l>een  feeble.  As  many  as  twenty  wicks 
are  found  in  some  lamps.  The  greater  number  average  from 
three  to  four  inches  long,  and  one  inch  high ;  the  walls  are  about 
one-eigbth  of  an  incb  thick,  and  the  circular  handles  not  more 
than  oiie  inch  io  diameter.  Some  of  tlie  larger  lamps,  however, 
are  about  nine  inches  or  a  foot  long,  with  handles  eight  or  nine 
inches  high.  The  paste  of  some  lamps  is  white,  chalky,  and 
easily  scratched ;  of  others,  hard  and  clayey ;  of  a  few,  of  a 
bluish-black  colour.  Red  is,  however,  the  prevalent  tone,  either 
owing  to  the  earth  called  rubrica,  or  ruddle,  by  Pliny,  or 
to  the  use  of  bullock's  blood,  which  washes  out.*  The  lamps 
found  at  Home  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  celebrated  for  its 
potteries,  are  of  a  white  colour."  The  Neapolitan  lamjn  are 
of  a  dingy  brown,  or  yellow.  Those  made  of  earth  from  the 
Vatican  bill  are  red.*  The  lamps  from  Cumee  are  also  made 
of  red  clay,*  and  those  found  at  Arretinm  and  Perusia  are  of 
the  same  colour.*  The  lamps  of  Pesauri  are  both  red  and 
white  clay,  from  the  fundus  AccianuB.  The  Etruscan  are  of 
black  clay,  the  Egyptian  of  red,  brown,  or  black  clay,  lull  baked. 
Many  of  the  lamps  from  the  vicinity  of  Naples  are  of  au  ashen 
or  yellow  clay.  'J'hose  from  Greece  are  remarkably  pale  and 
pure,  and  the  lamps  found  in  France  and  England  if  not  im- 
ported from  Bome,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  emporium 
of  the  trade,  are  generally  of  a  pale  white  or  yellowish  clay. 

They  were  manufactured  by  means  of  moulds,  which  were 
modelled  from  a  pattern  lamp,  in  a  harder  and  finer  clay  than 
the  squeeze  or  pattern.  Tlie  latter  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
fRljusted  by  mortices  and  tenons,  the  lower  part  forming  the 
body  of  the  lamp,  tl>e  upper  the  decorated  superficies.  The  clay 
was  pressed  in  with  the  fingers,  by  a  potter  called  the  figuhu 
sigiUaior,^  or  stamper.  The  two  portions  were  joined  while  the 
clay  was  moist,  and  pared  with  a  tool,  and  a  small  hole  was 
pierced  for  introducing  the  oil.  They  were  then  dried  and  sent 
to  the  kiln,  and  baked  carefully  at  a  not  very  high  temperature. 

'  Livy,  lib.  iii.  dec,  1.  '  speaka  of  the  red  claj  of  tbie  looality. 

'  PuBBPri,  xili.  liv.  '  PaBaeri,  xi». 

*  The  fntgileB  patelln  of  the  Vatican  *  Passeri,  x,  "  Dia  manibiu  A^- 
am  meiitioned  hj  Jnvenal,  Sat.  vi.  343.     tobutns,   Lucii  filioa   Pyrrhua   flgulus 

*  raBseTi,xlv.;MartiBl.iiv,Ep.ll2,    aJgUlator;"  Oreliius,  *191. 
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Some  moulds  were  prepared  with  considerable  taste  and  good 

workmanship,  and  as  the  same  type  was  used  by  dift'erent  potters 

who  made  lamps,  lucemarit,^ 

it   appears   that   they   were 

sold   ready  made,  and   that 

the  potter  merely  added  his 

name. 

The  simplest  kind  of  lamps, 
and  which  may  be  considered 
of  the  earliest  and  best  style, 
have   their   subjects  in  the 

centre,  which  is  concaye,  like  No.  i»(i-Mu.iid  r,f .  i«mp(ioirfT  f.n-j. 

a    votive    clipeus,   which    it 

appears  intended  to  represent.  The  subject  is  only  surrounded 
with  a  plain  bead  or  moulding.  Such  lamps  are  probably  of  the 
best  period  of  the  empire,  and  may  be  traced  down  to  the  time 
of  Philip.'  They  generally  have  simple  semi-oval  noitzles  and 
moulded  handles,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  simple  circular 
bodies.  In  some  cases  the  moulding  is  divided,  leaving  a  channel 
to  the  neck.^  These  lamps  liave  never  more  than  one  hole  for 
the  oil.  Such  specimens  as  bare  not  handles,  generally  liave 
the  part  for  the  wick  elongated,  and  ornamented  either  with 
mouldings  resembling  the  Amazonian  pelta,  sometimes  seen 
combined  with  architectural  flowers  on  those  with  liandles,  or 
else  the  nozzle  seems  intended  for  an  ivy  leaf,  flower,  or  pelta. 
On  some  of  the  later  lamps,  tlie  borders  are  mut-h  more  elabo* 
rate;  egg  and  tongne  mouldings,  wreaths  of  laurel,  bunches  of 
grapes,  and  oak  leaves,  are  distributed  round  the  subject ;  or 
the  acantiius  leaf,  and  antetixal  ornament,  a  trefoil  flower  or  leaf, 
an  egg  and  tongue  border,  and  wreaths  appear.  The  number 
of  figures  is  generally  small,  it  being  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  ancient  art  to  ciowd  a  work  with  minute  figures  and  acces- 
sories. Many  lamps  have  no  subject,  the  mnjority  only  one 
figure ;  and  two,  tliree,  and  more  figures  are  rare  in  the  ratio 
of  the  increasing  number.  Some  of  the  lai^est  lamps,  indeed, 
have  several  figures,  but  such  are  veiy  rare.  Nor  are  lamps 
impressed  with  distinct  and  well-preserved  subjects  common ; 
only  a  few  of  this  description  can  be  selected  out  of  the  hundreds 
that  are  found.    Many  are  of  grotesque  and  humorous  workman- 
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ship.  Such  lamps,  when  of  amall  size,  generally  fetch  from  a 
few  shilliDgs  to  a  pound ;  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  price  that 
amateurs  will  pay  for  extraordinary  specimens.  Considering 
their  smalluess,  they  are  amouget  the  most  interesting  remains 
of  Uoman  terra-cottas ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  r^retted  that  tlie 
Bomans  possessed  so  little  historical  taste,  as  they  might  by 
this  means  have  transmitted  to  us  more  interesting  information 
than  is  conveyed  by  the  representation  of  barren  myths,  the 
exploits  of  gladiators,  or  the  lives  and  arts  of  courtesans.  The 
subjects  of  these  lamps  are  calculated  to  convey  the  same  rela- 
tive idea  of  Boman  civilization,  as  the  plates  now  made  to  be 
sold  among  the  working  classes  are  of  that  of  our  own  day.  The 
lamp-maker  songht  to  gratify  the  taste  of  his  customers  by 
ornamenting  bis  ware  with  familiar  subjects.  Fardiasets  of 
terra-cotta  lamp  were  generally  persons  of  inferior  condition  : 
and  the  lamp-maker  could  therefore  copy  from  memory  well- 
known  statues  of  the  principal  gods,  or  represent  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  heroes  whose  fame  was  popular.  In  Eome  the  stage 
exerted  little  influence,  and  the  lamp-maker  rarely  took  a 
subject  from  the  drama;  but  the  games  of  the  circus,  the  inci- 
dents of  gladiatorial  life,  the  contest,  the  pardon,  or  the  death, 
as  well  as  the  tricks  of  the  eireulaiorea  or  moontebanks,  re- 
called scenes  familiar  to  every  eye.  Under  the  empire  the 
Bomans  had  become  vain  and  frivolous,  and  their  masters 
Bought  to  obliterate  from  their  minds  the  cruel  scenes  of 
imperial  bloodshed  and  pabUc  rapine  by  spectjicles  and  diver- 
sions. There  are  also  some  subjeeta  taken  from  fables,  which 
always  make  a  great  impression  on  uneducated  minds;  but  a 
great  number  have  nothing  except  ornaments. 

A  few  only  of  the  great  gods  are  found  represented.'  One 
has  Coelus,  surrounded  by  Sol,  Luna,  anl  tiie  stara.'  Jupiter 
often  occurs,  seated  on  a  throne  ;  probably  a  potter's  copy  of 
the  statue  of  the  Capitoline  Jove ;  ^  at  other  times  he  is  seen  in 
the  comjiany  of  Juno  and  Minerva,*  or  allied  with  Cybele,  Sol, 
and  Luna.'  A  very  common  subject  is  the  bust  of  this  deity, 
sometimes  with  his  sceptre  placed  on  the  eagle  which  is  flying 
upwards.*  His  consort  Juno  seems  to  have  had  but  few  ad- 
mirers.'    Of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Minerva,  the  lamps 
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represent  her  birth,  Jupiter  being  attended  by  Vnlcan  and 
Lacina.^  Her  head  '  or  bast  is  ^  of  common  occurrence.  She  is 
also  seen  standing*  as  Facifera,'  having  at  her  side  a  vase  and 
cista;*  advancing  as  Promachos,'  having  at  her  side  an  owl ;  • 
or  sacrificing  at  an  altar,*  Sometimes  only  her  helmet'**  or 
her  fegia  is  represented,"  having  on  it  the  head  of  the  terrible 
beanty  Medusa.  The  lame  Vulcan  is  scarcely  ever  seen,"  and 
his  servant,  the  grim  Cyclops,  oiily  once."  Apollo  often  appears 
as  the  Pythian  or  the  Lykian,"  seated  "  and  playing  on  the  lyre ; 
or  as  the  Hyperborean  '•  with  the  gold-guarding  gryphon  at  bis 
side.  Other  lamps  have  Diana  bunting,"  or  without  her  d(^," 
or  driving  in  her  character  of  the  Moon,  or  Lunn,'*  Another 
form  of  Diana,  as  the  threefold  Hekate,  whose  statue  was  placed 
in  most  of  the  Boman  triviie,  is  often  found.^  Mercury  occurs 
in  various  attitudes,  with  the  caduceus  and  purse,  as  the  god  of 
commerce,"  with  a  goat,  dog,  and  cock,^'  or  allied  with  Fortune 
and  Hercnlee.^  The  bust  of  this  god,  with  a  purse  and  caduceus 
aa  the  god  of  merchandise,  or  with  the  ram  "  is  constantly  re- 
peated." On  one  lamp,  the  exchange  of  the  lyre,  which  he 
invented,  for  the  caduceus  of  Apollo  is  represented.''  Mercury 
was  always  a  popular  Homan  god,  and  was  often  represented 
in  art.  Although  Mars  was  pre-eminently  the  deity  of  Itome, 
the  Gradivus  Pater  is  rarely  dietiDguishable  from  ordinary 
heroes.  He  is  represented  disarmed  by  Cupid,''  meditating 
war,**  and  bearing  a  trophy."  One  lamp,  on  which  are 
the  busts  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Sol,  probably  refers  to  the 
amours  of  the  god.''  Venus,  a  favourite  goddess  of  the  Boman 
people,  and  consequently  of  tbe  lampmakers,  is  seen  as 
Cytherea,  or  rising  from  the  sea,^'  with  a  star  and  crown,^  at 
the  bath,^  as  the  Coia  of  Praxiteles,'*  as  Victrix,  or  the  van- 
qaisher,  and  arming,  attended  by  Cupids,^  like  the  Venus  of 
Capua.    The  representations  of  marine  deities  are  limited  to 
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those  of  Neptune,'  Triton,  Proteus  wearing  the  mariner's  cap,' 
and  Scylla,*  and  tlie  bead  of  Thetis  ornamented  with  a  crab. 
Many  lamps  have  Cn- 
pidf,  who  appear  inveeted 
with  the  attribntes  and 
performing  the  functions 
of  the  gods.  Sometimes 
the  merry  little  deity 
holds  the  club  and  qniver 
of  Hercules,*  reclines 
upon  a  couch,*  sails  over 
the  aea  in  a  galley,* 
fishes  from  a  rock,  plays 
on  pipes,'  holds  a  krater 
and  inverted  torch," gam- 
bols with  companions,* 
holds  a  bird,"  Bounds  the 
lyre  like  Apollo,"  sacri- 
fices," seizes  the  arms  of 
Mara,"  fills  a  krater  or 
wine-bowl  out  of  an 
amphora,  like  a  Satyr,'* 
holds  grapes,"  shoots  a 

No.  IBl—l^mp.    Mercury,  Forlnm,  »wt  Hrrculrt  BPrpeut,      a      parody      of 

Apollo  and  Python,"  or 
blows  Pan's  pipe."  Sometimes  his  amour  with  Pnyche  is  repre- 
sented, from  the  tale  of  the  Golden  Ass  by  Lucian  and  Lucius 
Apuleius ; "  occasionally  his  bust  is  only  seen,'*  or  he  appears  as 
a  terminal  statue.'"  Bacchus  was  always  a  popular  god  at  Home, 
and  the  edicfs  against  his  worship  show  how  deeply  it  had  taken 
root  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Italy.  On  lamps  he  is  seen 
holding  his  cantharus  for  a  panther  to  lick,^'  or  with  the  cantharns 
on  his  head,*"  drinking,*^  as  a  boy  with  grapes,**  seated  on  a  ram, 
or  in  his  ship,"  or  with  Ariadne  seated  on  a  tiger. ^*  Several 
lamps  have  Ampelos,"  a  Satyr,  with  a  goat^  a  mnle,  toiches,*" 
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tambourine,  or  pipes/  Comna  or  Marsyas,  Satyrs  pouring  wine 
from  the  askos  or  wine-sb'n,*  or  pounding  in  a  mortar,'  the  old 
Pappo-SilenuB,*  Satyrs  pursuing  Nympha,'  Bacchantes  tearing 
a  kid  over  a  lighted  altar,*  or  a  Bae^ante  at  an  altar,^  and 
Fan  with  Echo.^  The  host  of  minor  deities  and  demi-gods  also 
often  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  modeller  of  lamps.  Among 
these  is  foosd  8ol  in  a  quadriga,*  standing  with  Luna,"  Luna 
between  two  birds,"  Sol  or  the  Colossus  of  Bhodes,  full  face," 
and  his  bust  surrounded  by  the  stars  and  planets;'^  Nox 
also  is  found.'*  Luna  also  appears  in  an  infinite  Tai-iety  of 
shapes.  So  many  of  the  lamps  were  made  on  the  occasion  of 
the  secular  games  that  they  seem  to  alhide  to  them.  Among 
Honan  gods  are  seen  Janup,"  Silvanus  with  tlie  falx  and 
basket,"  bis  bust,"  Vesta,  and  some  others.'*  Pinto,"  Salus, 
Triptolemos  and  iBsculapins  rarely  occur.'" 

Hercules  is  seen  killing  the  serpent  Ladon,  which  guarded  the 
tree  of  the  Hesperides,''  holding  the  gathered  apples,^  seizing 
the  stag  of  Mount  Cerynitis,''  sacrificing,**  reposing,*'  holding  the 
cup  as  Hercules  Bihax,**  in  the  company  of  MineiTa,"'  op  as 
Maaogetes  playing  on  the  lyre.*^  The  Dioscuri,  so  propitious  to 
the  Romans  at  the  lake  Begillus,  sometimes  appear  as  busts  in 
full  face,  as  the  "  lucid  stars,  the  brothers  of  Helen ; "  '*  Castor 
is  seen  accompanied  by  his  horse,^  or  with  his  horse's  head  and 
spear."  Of  tlie  inferior  deities  there  is  Home  seated  alone,**  or 
crowned  by  Victory ;  ^  Fortune  having  before  her  a  star  and 
rudder,**  or  standing  with  other  gods ;  the  Dii  lai'es,"  the  Genius 
of  thearmy,'"  Hymen,''  the  four  Seasons,™  and  Vesta.*'  Victory 
is  beheld  holding  a  shield,*'  on  which  is  often  an  inscription, 
invoking  a  happy  new  year,**  having  in  area  the  head  of  Janus 
and  other  emblems ;  *'  sacrificing  at  an  altar ;  accompauied  by 
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the  Lares ; '  holding  a  ebield  ;*  Bacrificing  a  bull,  or  eldvating 
a  trophy  high  in  the  air.^ 

The  prevalence  of  exotic  religiooB  at  Home  ib  shown  by  the 
repreeentations  of  Diana  of  Ephesos,*  Cybele  with  her  lions, 
and  the  youth  Atye,"  Mithras;*  Serapis  supported  by  two 
sphinxes'  or  alone,"  or  on  a  throne  with  lais;  •  Isia,"  with  her 
son  Harpokratea,"  in  the  company  of  Anubis ;  '*  Harpoltrates 
alone,"  and  other  Egyptian  gods.^*  Some  lamps  have  an  I^p- 
tian  hunt,"  a  crocodile,  and  the  god  Canopua,"  Many  lampa 
have  merely  the  emblems  of  deities,  as  the  sword,  club,  and  lion's 
skin  of  Hercules;"  the  lion's  bead,  cantharus,  and  vine  leaves 
of  Bacchus ;"  or  a  cantharus  with  wreaths  of  vine  leaves  and 
panthers,  of  which  Passeri  possessed  500  repetitions,  made  by 
the  lamp-maker  L.  Csecilins  Ssetinns  ;  ^*  the  dolphin  and  lyre  of 
Apollo,  allied  with  the  hippocamp  and  rudder  for] Neptune;" 
the  gryphon  and  patera  of  Apollo ;  *'  or  the  raven,  laurel,  and 
caduceus,"'  allied  with  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  the  staff  of 
^sculapius,  the  helmet  and  shield  of  Mars ;  '^  the  joined  hands 
and  caducous  of  the  goddess  of  Peace ;  **  a  goat,  and  armour  on 
a  column,'*  the  torch  of  Ores,"  the  cock  of  Mercury,"  the  palm- 
branch  of  Victory  **  and  the  anchor.**  Few  subjects  were  taken 
from  the  old  stories  of  the  cyclic  poet«  and  the  Iliad,  which  were 
familiar  only  to  the  learned  public;  yet  some  appear  which 
Yirgil,  Ovid,  and  the  other  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  had 
rendered  familiar.  Among  these  are  Ganymede  playing  with 
the  bird  of  Jove ;  ^  the  amour  of  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  a 
swan,  with  Leda ; ''  the  flight  of  Icama ; "  the  judgment  of 
Paris ;  ^  the  combat  of  Achilles  and  Eektor ;  **  die  death  of 
Hektor,  of  Penthesilea,**  and  of  other  Amazons ;  '•  Diomed  and 
Ulysses  with  the  Palladium  ;  the  flight  of  ^neas ;  *'  Ulysses 
passing  the  Sirens ; "  Polyphemos  devouring  the  companions  of 
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Ulysses ;'  the  same  hero  escaping  tinder  the  Ram,'  and  receiv- 
ing tlie  wind-bags  of  iEolua ;  the  craneB  and  pigmies ;  ^  (Edipua 
and  the  Spliinx ;  Prometheus ;  *  Perseus  and  Andromeda ; ' 
Meleager ;  •  Actteon ;  ^  the  fall  of  Bellerophon  ;  *  Philoktetes 
fanning  his  foot  before  Ulysses  and  Neoptolemos  in  the  cave  at 
Lemnos,*  the  rape  of  the  Leukippidee ; "  death  of  .^^jsthns ; " 
and  Orestes  haunted  by  the  Furies.'* 

A  few  of  the  fables  of  popular  writers  are  also  represented. 
One  lamp,  fonnd  near  Naples,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
lias  the  well-known  tale  of  the  fox  and  the  crow,  treated  in  a 
peculiar  style.  The  fox  has  slipped  on  a  cblamys,  and  stands 
erect  on  his  hind  legs,  holding  np  a  pair  of  pipes  to  the  crow, 
which  is  perched  on  the  top  of  the  tree.  Another  in  the  same 
collection  represents  a  fable  taken  from  an  unknown  source, 
perhaps  the  veritable  ^sop,  in  which  a  stork  holds  in  it^  beak  a 
balance,  and  weighs  in  one  scale  an  elephant,  while  a  mouse  is 
seen  in  the  other.  A  third  lamp  has  on  it  the  cock  that  has 
found  the  grain  of  barley,  which  he  preferred  to  all  the  precious 
stones  on  earth.  There  are  also  numerous  caricatured  subjects,'^ 
consisting  of  grotesque  heads  and  figures,  with  diabolical  coun- 
tenances, the  meaning  of  which  is  very  obscure ;  but  they  are 
supposed  by  many  to  be  dwarfs. 

There  are  but  few  historical  subjects,  and  those  which  occur 
ere  taken  from  sources  more  piquant  than  true.  A  lamp  has 
the  bust  of  .^^p."  Another  represents  the  celebrated  interview 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Diogenes,  who  addresses  the  hero 
out  of  his  jar;"  Bomulus  found  by  Fanstulus"  is  8.>en,  the 
twins  Romulus  and  Remus  suckled  by  the  she-wolf,"  and  Remus 
alone.'*  The  immolation,  perhaps  of  Curtius,'*  the  bust  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus,""  and  a  few  other  events  in  Rotnan 
history  are  found.  Keither  are  subjects  derived  from  real 
life  numerous,  although  some  may  be  cited ;  ^'  as  an  Emperor 
sacrificing ;  soldiers ;  ^  a  battering-ram  ;  ^  and  soldiers  fight- 
ing ;  **  galleys  sailing  over  tlie  ocean ;  '*  fishermen  either  at  the 
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Tiber  or  at  Ostia; '  Tityrns'  tending  his  herds;  the  auppoBe<l 
Meliboens ; '  a  shepherd  with  a  caged  animal ; '  the  rustic  chapel 
of  tlie  goda  of  the  countrymen ; '  persons  pounding  in  mor- 
tars ;  *  preparing  the  vintage,'  or  bringing  the  wine  in  casks.* 
The  scenes  of  love  are  far  too  numerous  to  describe ;  neither 
are  tliey  treated  in  the  chaste  style  of  modem  art,  but  repeat 
the  Caprsean  orgies  of  the  debauched  Tiberius  and  the  im- 
moral writings  of  Petronius  and  Apulcius.  Many  lamps  have 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  popular  Bubjects  of  the  games  of  the 
cireus,  and  the  gladiatoi-iol  exhibitione  of  the  amphitheatre. 


No.  181.— Laiiip(au»oflheannu)lnUHBi1l[shlUiiifuin. 

The  finest  of  these  in  the  British  Museum  has  a  race  of 
quadrigse;*  the  spina,  the  mefse,  the  obelisks,  the  carceres, 
from  which  the  chariots  have  started,  and  the  seats  with  the 
spectators  are  represented.     Others  also  occur  with  chariots,"' 

■  B.  M. ;  K.  Smith,  Collect.,  II.,  xy.     i  '  B.  M.  •  B.  M. 

•  B.  M.  '  B.  M.  '  B.  M. 

•  Bull.    ATch.   Nbp„    185S,  p.   1G5.  >  B.  M.;   B.,  i.  24-25-27;    HoBeUi. 
Uv.  V.                       •  Avolio,  120.  '•  B.  M. :  P.  117.,  iiti.  iivii.  utoi. 
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sometimes  bigie.'  Gladiators'  are  very  oftea  seen — either 
Samnites  or  mirmiUones, — with  a  palm,*  crowned  by  Victory.* 

A  lamp  from  Naples,  now  iu  the  British  Masenm,  has  the 
names  of  two  gladiators,  Fvhivb  and  Colvmbvs,'  in  has-relief 
at  their  sides.  A  common  subject  is  the  victor  holding  np  his 
sword,  while  the  Tanquished,  fallen  apoa  one  knee,  expects  his 
fate.  Another  lamp  in  the  same  collection  has  a  reiiariuB, 
holding  his  trident  and  mucro,  with  his  name  Caltisivb,  and 
that  of  his  fallen  opponent  Maximvs.  Combats  with  beasts  are 
seen,*  also  boxers,'  flute  and  cymbal  players.*  Busts  of  come- 
dians,* and  comic  and  tragic  masks '"  often  occur,  and  several 
of  those  deformed  and  obscene  dwarfs  called  MoriorteB,  holding 
pipes,"  boxing  with  others,'*  wearing  the  peta8n8,"or  the  hat  of 
the  slava'*  Animals  form  a  numerous  class  of  representations, 
such  are  the  gryphon,"  Pegasos,'*  lions,  often  devouring  a  stag  " 
or  a  bull,"  panfiier,"  boar  "  bitten  by  a  dog,*'  bears,**  horses,** 
deer  couohant,**  dc^,  sometimes  fighting,**  a  stag  chased  by 
dogs,**  sheep,*'  goats,**  hares  or  rabbits  devouring  grapes,*' 
sphinxes,**  a  crocodile  attacking  a  lion,"  an  eagle,**  a  peacocl^*^ 
the  crow  of  ApoUo,^  snails,^  parrots,**  dolphins,  the  same 
entwinmg  an  anchor,  a  pelamys  or  tunny,*'  a  hippocamp,** 
scorpion,™  serpents  and  lizards,**  toads,  scorpions,*'  shells,** 
locu^  devouring  grapes,**  capricoms,**  Pegasos,**  camels," 
frog,*'  and  marine  monsters. 

There  are  many  subjects  which  it  is  difiBcult  to  class,  such  as 
the  as  and  its  divisions,**  which  must  have  been  numismatic 
curiosities  at  the  time  the  lamp  was  made;  the  arms  of  the 
Salii,*'  of  foreigners,  vases,*'  or  a  cupboard  filled  with  vases,*'  a 
lectistemium  to  the  infernal  gods,**  a  lighted  altar  and  Genii,** 


'  B.M. 
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an  equestriun  stntue,  serpents,'  the  Jolpliiiia  of  Neptune,'  a 
eepulcliral  cippua,'  a  bucranium,*  two  palms,'  a  wreatli,'  of 
laurel,'  myrtle,  of  oak  leaves,  the  civic  crown,*  a  curule  seat 
with  lictors,"  tombs  with  genii,"  crowning  sepulcliral  urns," 
urna,"  lustral  vases,'^  crowns  and  palm  branches.'*  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  subjects  of  tite  later  lamps  is  the  golden 
candlestick,''  as  it  appears  upon  the  arch  of  Titus  at 
Korae ;    either  a  copy  of  that  object  at  the  time,  or  else  in 


No.  1S3,— Idinp.    Homigriin  otChriit.  No.  IM.— l^mp  wlUi  Itie  Oolilni  GoDdlii^ck, 

allusion  to  the  Church,  as  figured  in  the  Revelation.  Many 
lamps  indeed  occur  with  Cliristian  symbob — such  as  crosses, 
the  monogram  of  Christ,'*  the  good  shepherd,"  the  mont^ram  of 
Christ  surrounded  by  busts  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  the  great 
dragon,  Jonas  swallowed  by  the  whale,  and  other  emblems ;  but 
these  are  generally  of  the  bright  red  ware,  of  the  class  called 
the  false  iSamian,  under  which  they  will  be  found  described. 


'  B.  M. ;  MuKlli.  130.  "  P.,  iii.  iWi.           "  P.  III^  xlvui. 

>  P.,  iii.  iW.                 '  P.,  iu.  liv.  ■•  P.  HI.,  xlii.  1. 
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■  P.  III.,  xixix.  ■*  VulciiUB,  Uiu.  Cotton,  to.,  Boui., 
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A  consideiable  number  of  lamps  have  inscriptions,  disposed 
in  different  manners,  those  which  have  reference  to  the 
subject  being  impressed  in  relief  along  with  it,  while  those 
wliich  relate  to  the  lamp  itself,  oi  its  maker,  are  always  on  the 
bottom,  and  consequently  out  of  sight.  These  are  either  in 
relief,  or  else  incised  with  a  tool  in  cursive  letters ;  on  tlie 
lamps  of  Arretiam  and  CniQffi  they  are  in  relief  in  small  tablets, 
on  the  upper  surface.  They  were  impressed  with  bronze 
stamps. 

The  iuscriptions  found  upon  lamps  consist  of  simple  trade 
marks,  the  names  of  makers,  or  of  places  and  towns  where 
they  were  fabricated,  that  of  the  pottery  or  of  the  proprietors, 
the  date  of  manufacture,  dedication  to  deities,  the  acclamations 
used  at  the  public  games,  events  or  lacts.*  Of  the  first  class  are 
the  little  marks  need  by  the  potter,  either  instead  of  his  name, 
or  in  conjuuction  with  it.  There  is  no  very  great  variety  of 
symbols,  and  those  found  are  of  the  simplest  hind,  such  as  circles, 
half-moons,  the  print  of  a  human  foot,  wheels,  palgt  branches, 
or  the  vine  leiUf.  Although  the  inscriptions  relating  to  the 
fabric  of  lamps  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  or  complete  as 
those  upon  tiles,  yet  they  are  instructive  with  regard  to  the 
potteries.  A  considerable  portion  only  indicate  that  they  were 
made  by  slaves,  since  they  bear  single  names,  such  as  Agatho, 
Attius,  Anon,  Aquilinns,  Cinnamus,  Bassa,  Bagradus,  Draco, 
Diogenes,  Heraclides,  Fabrinns,  Fortis,  Faber,  Faustus,  Inu- 
lincos,  Memmius,  Monos,  Maximus,  Muntripua,  Nereus,  Oppius, 
Primus,  Friecus,  Pastor,  Publius,  Probus,  Khodia,  Steplianus, 
Saccessivus,  TertnUus,  Vibianus,  Victorious,  and  Vitalis.  These 
names  generally  occur  in  the  genitive,  the  word  officina,  "  manu- 
facture" or  "factory,"  being  understood.  One  rare  sg^eciroen 
has  " Diogenes  feciV' tind  several  makers  used/,  for  fedt  after 
their  names.  Many  makers  appear  to  have  been  freedmen,  and 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  Tindarus,  the  freedman  of 
Flotina  Augusta,  the  wife  of  Trajan.*  It  has  been  already  seen 
from  the  inscriptions  upon  tiles,  that  Tindarus  was  also  a  tile- 
maker,  many  of  the  tegulo)  doliarea  having  been  prepared  in  his 
potteries.  Some  examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  offieinm  occur, 
as  the  officinie  of  Cains  Clodius  Successivus^  the  officinie  of 
Publius  and  Titus  already  mentioned,  that  of  P.  Asisus,  that  of 
Patricius  and  Chreatio,  and  lonis,  but  tlie  expression  is  uncom- 

■  Scroiu  d'Aglnoouit,  Rccucil,  p.  67.  '  P.,  i.  uii. 
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mon.     That  of  Mdnti,  or  "by  the  baud  of,"  is  still  rarer;  only 
potter,  L.  Mtinmns,  is  knowo  to  have  employed  it. 

Another  remarkable  inscription  under  a  lamp  reads,  "from 
ike  manvfactory  of  Publiut  anA  TUia,  at  ihe  Porta  Trtgo' 
mina" '  which  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  AveDtine  and 
towards  tlie  Tiber;  one  P.  Comelios  Celadas,  a  bookseller, 
who  lived  tliere  outside  the  gate,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
tion. It  is  where  C'acus  dwelt,  close  to  the  salt  springs  or  pans.' 
The  Porta  Trigemina  appears  to  have  been  the  qaarter  of 
shops.'  A  considerable  number  of  the  names  have  a  simple 
prsonomen,  smch  as  Anrelins  Xanthns,  ^lius  Maximus,  Caios 
Ciesar,  Caius  Secundus,  Caius  Yigilarie,  Clodius  Heliodoms, 
Cains  Memmins,  Caius  Faber,  Caius  Fabricius,  Claudius  Luper- 
calis,  Egnatine  Aprilis,  Lucius  Primus,  Turcius  Sabinus.*  They 
were  probably  freedmen  who  manufactured  lamps.  Of  stiU 
higher  rank  than  these  freedmen  were  the  persons  who  possessed 
three  names,  and  who  occasionally  record  their  descent.  These 
must  he  (pgarded  as  Soman  citizens.  Such  were  probably 
Publius  Satrius  Camillas,  Cains  Oppias  Bestitutna,  Cains  Lncina 
Maurus,  Cains  Clodius  Successivus,  Caius  Julius  Nicephorus, 
Caius  Fomponius  Dicaz,  Cains  Julius  Fhilippns,  Caius  Iccius 
Vaticanus,  Lucius  Fabricius  ^veius,  Lucius  Fabricius  Masculus, 
Lucius  Caecilius  Sceevus.  Whether  they  were  proprietors  of  the 
establishment,  or  of  the  farm  from  which  the  day  was  procured, 
is  by  no  means  certain,  but  none  of  them  are  mentioned  else- 
where ;  which  renders  it  probable  that  they  were  persons  of 
inferior  condition,  such  as  masters  of  the  potteries,  who  wer» 
probably  rich  freedmen.  A  few  words  occur  in  a  contracted 
form  which  refer  to  the  fabric,  such  as  the  Accianian  of  Publius 
Satrius  Campestris,  son  of  Caius,"  on  lamps  found  at  Pesanmm ; 
"  the  Caninian,"  "  the  thirds  (tertia)  of  Commodus,"  and  those 
already  mentioned,  called  "  Flavians  "  and  "  Domitians ; "  also 
"  the  Heraclians,"  "  the  fourths  of  Oppius,"  and  "  the  thirds  of 
Publius  Fabricius."  It  is  of  course  uncertain  what  such  expres- 
sions mean,  as  they  may  refer  either  to  the  officinte  or  establish- 
ments, or  to  the  names  of  the  lamps  themselves.  If  some  may 
be  interpreted  "  the  Vatican  lamps  of  Caius  Icciue,"  this  would 
appear  to  mean  the  celebrated  clay  of  that  hill,  and  the  word 
jiglina,  or  "  pottery,"    is    to  be  supplied.     Some  have  the 
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names  of  certain  sbops,  such  as  Ftiblii  Fabricii  tertia,  Ojtpedi 
qoarta.  Some  of  the  makers  under  the  Boman  empire  used 
Roman  names  in  Oteek  characters,  as  shown  by  the  example 
of  Oelsua  Pompeios.*  Many  of  the  Greek  lamps  are  also  of  the 
Boman  period,  as  those  of  ApoUophanes  the  Tyrian,  foond  at 
Taormini,  the  ancient  Himera,'  and  Chryseros  foond  with  those 
of  OaioB  and  SilliuB  at  Cofana.^  A  third  class  may  contain 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the  lamps  were  made,  as  Caii  leeii 
VaHcan  (a),  for  "  Vatican  (lamps)  of  C.  Iccius,"  on  lamps  found 
at  Kome.  The  fourth  class  has  the  name  of  the  lamps  or 
fabric,  as  the  Caniniao,  Flavian,  Domitian,  Heraclian.  This 
expression  may  refer  to  the  names  of  the^/tn«,  or  potteries, 
similar  expressions  occurring  on  the  tiles.  The  fifth  kind 
is  supposed  to  tsontaiu  the  name  of  the  Patroni  in  whose 
bouse  the  lamp-makers  lived.  On  these  the  names  of  Anto- 
ninus, Commodus,  Philippus,  Diocletian,  and  Maximns  occur, 
and  one,  more  distinct  than  the  rest,  has  Tindanu,  Plotinm 
Augvda  lihertut,  "  Tindams,*  the  freedman  of  Plotina  Augusta." 
One  only  contains  the  date  of  the  consulship  of  the  Emperor 
Philip,  daring  the  celebration  of  the  Secular  games.  These 
iDscriptiona  obserTe  the  usnal  laws  of  contraction.  The  most 
contracted  form  in  which  the  names  of  emperors  appear,  is 
AA.  NN.  for  "Avffustorum  noatroram,"  of  our  two  Augosti; 
a  phrase  which  cannot  date  earlier  tlian  the  joint  reign  of  M. 
Anrelius  and  L.  Vems.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  name  of 
Titus,  which  occurs  on  one  lamp,  may  be  bs  old  as  that  of  the 
emperor  of  that  name,  for  upon  several  lamps  is  found  inscribed, 
"  the  Flavians  of  our  god  and  lord ;"  an  expression  particularly 
referable  to  Vespasian  or  Titus,  both  of  whom  bore  that  surname ; 
while  other  lamps  are  inscribed  "  the  Domitians  of  our  god  aud 
lord,"  showing  that  they  allude  to  the  Emperor  I>omitian. 
Mudi  light  is,  however,  thrown  upon  this  point  by  the  tiles, 
some  of  which  were  called  "  the  larger  Neronians "  after  the 
Emperor  Nero.  The  name  of  Trajan  is  found  upon  a  lamp, 
showing  either  that  it  came  from  the  imperial  potteries  or  from 
others  named  after  that  emperor;  while  a  large  number  of 
lamps  are  inscribed  "of  Antoninus,"  or  "of  Antoninus  Au- 

<  KEACEI    nOHnEEI.    Bull.    Aroh.  1651. 
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gustUB,"  wliicli  probably  refers  to  one  of  tlie  two  Antoninea,  or 
else  to  Curaciilla  or  Elagabalus.  To  this  middle  period  of  the 
Roman  empire  most  lamps  may  be  referred,  as  some  occur  with 
the  name  of  Severus,  others  witii  that  of  Maximns,  and  several ' 
with  that  of  M,  Julius  Fhilippus,  some  of  which  have  the 
addition  of  his  third  consulBhip — thus  showing  that  they  were 
made  during  the  remarkable  epoch  of  the  celebration  of  the 
8ecular  games,  A.D.  247.  It  in  of  course  impossible  to  feel 
certain  that  such  names  as  Prohus  and  Victoriniia  refer  to  the 
emperors,  and  no  Uoman  lamps  bear  the  name  of  a  later  sove- 
reign, although  one  Greek  one  has  tliat  of  Diocletian. 

The  inaoriptious  upon  eome  iunps  ore  votive  exclsmatjons  re- 
sembling those  of  the    Decennidia  and    Seciilaria,  such  as, 
ANNVM  NOVVM  FAVSTVM  FELICEM,  "a  new  and  pro- 
pitiously happy  yearl""     ANNVM  IN    QVO    FAVSTVM 
FELIX  TIBI  SIT,  "a  year  in  which  may  all  be  fortunate  and 
propitious  to  you;"  or  ANNVM  NOVVM  FAVSTVM  FE- 
LICEM MIKIO,  "  may  the  new  year  be  happy  and  propitious 
to  me."     An  erotic  lamp  has  HAVE  .  MACELLA  VILLA . 
HAVE,  "Hail,  markete  (macella),  hail,  0  block  1"   BEATA 
TUANQVILLITAS,  "Blesspd  tranquillity,"  on  another.   These 
inscriptions  seem  to  show  ttiat  the  lamps  were  given  away  or 
sold  on  new-year's-day,  or  on  the  celebration  of  the  Secular 
games.     On  one  is  inscribed  HAVE,*  "  hail  t " ;  SVTINE,  "  O 
Sutiiius."     Theso  inscriptions  sometimes 
occur  upon  victors'  shields,  on  which  are 
often  found  inscriptious  relative   to  vto 
tories,  and  other  subjects.     One  remark- 
able lamp  has  DEO  QVI  EST  MAXI- 
MVS,*  "  to  the  god  who  is  gi-eatesL"    An- 
other lOVI  SERENO  SACRUM,  "sacred 
to   serene   Jove.""     Nor  are  certain   ex- 
^"'n^^'u^s^JuJi^™'''  pressions  adapted  for  funeral  purposes  less 
interesting,  such  as  SIT  TIBI  TERRA 
LEVIS,  "  earth  lie  light  on  thee ; "  or  ANIMA  DVLCIS,  "  O 
sweet  soid!"'     A  great  number  are  stamped   SAECVL,  or 
SAECVLARIA,  in  reference  to  the  games  of  the  period. 

An  immense  nomber  of  lamps  must  have  been  used  during 
the  illuminations  which  seem  to  have  taken  place  o 
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of  triumphs.  Amongst  those  known  are  the  illumiuations  made 
(luring  the  ('elebration  of  the  Secular  gan)es,  when  the  city  was 
illuminated  for  three  nights,  and  it  ia  prubable  that  some  of 
the  subjecta  found  in  lamps  have  refereDce  to  this  festive  use 
of  them.'  They  were  used  for  illumiuations  as  early  as  that  for 
the  sappreaaion  of  the  Catiliue  conspiracy "  by  Cleopatra,^  at 
the  births  of  the  Caesars,*  the  return  of  Nero,*  at  the  games 
given  by  Augustus  to  the  people.'  Lamps  were  also  used  in 
the  tsiac  wor^ip.  "  Moreover,"  says  Apuleius,  "  in  the  festival 
of  Isis  tbere  was  a  great  number  of  either  aez,  with  lamps, 
torches,  wax  candl^  and  aaoHiei  kind  of  torches,  imitating  the 
light  of  the  celestial  stara  The  first  of  them  held  forth  a  lamp, 
gleaming  with  a  clear  light,  not  much  like  thoso  which  illumi- 
nate our  evening  entertainments,  but  a  golden  boat  or  cup, 
sending  forth  a  very  long  flame  out  of  the  midst  of  it" '  They 
were  also  liglitod  in  the  lararia  and  sacella,  theatres  and  tbermce,' 
which  Alexander  Severus  opened  at  nights ;  and  were  often 
hung  up  at  night  *  in  cross  roads. 

They  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  in  general  use  for  illumi- 
nating public  buildings.  For  domestic  use  they  were  employed 
in  the  diniug>room,  the  study;  and  the  kitchen  used  lamps  of 
earthenware.'"  Several  lamps  have  been  found  in  sepulchres, 
but  these  are  chiefly  of  the  Christian  period  or  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  Manea,  and  were  not  placed  there,  as  some 
authors  of  the  preceding  century  im^ined,  with  the  idea  of  their 
burning  eternally."  in  an  inscription  on  a  sepulchral  cippus  in 
the  Museum,  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  person  are  directed  on  all 
the  kalends,  ides,  and  nones  of  each  month  "  to  place  a  lighted 
lamp  in  his  sepulchre ;  and  the  same  is  enjoined  upon  alternate 
months  as  a  condition  on  which  her  slaves  received  their 
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liberty,  in  tlie  tcBtament  of  Mtevia.'  That  this  was  commoa 
tinder  the  empire  appears  from  the  story  of  the  Matron  of 
Ephesus,*  and  from  the  following  remarkable  inscription :  "  Uay 
a  golden  shower  cover  the  ashes  of  wtioever  places  a  lighted 
lamp  in  this  tumulus."'  Lamps  were  also  dedicated  aa  thank- 
offerings  to  Jupiter  and  other  gods.* 

Among  other  enperstitious  connected  with  lamps  was  tliat  of 
choosing  the  name  of  a  child.  Several  tamps  were  named,  and 
then  lighted,  and  tl>e  name  of  the  child  was  taken  from  that  of 
the  lamp  last  extinguished.*  At  the  end  of  the  eigliteenth 
century  a  great  munber  of  lamps  were  discovered  in  a  furnace, 
where  they  had  been  baked,  t^^ther  with  the  moulds  and 
other  utensils  for  making  them.'  Great  numbers  are  found  at 
Borne,  Naples,  and  on  the  sites  of  the  principal  cities  of  ancient 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Briton.  Lai^e  nombers  also 
occur  in  the  rubbieh  heaps  of  the  diflerent  cities  of  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Africa.  According  to  Avolio  seventeen  lamps,  placed 
one  upon  another,  were  found  close  to  the  mouth  of  a  reverberat- 
ing furnace,  near  Anzi.^  These  lamps  were  placed  in  stands, 
also  of  pale  red  and  coarse  terra-ootta."  Lamps  of  the  maker 
Attiliiis  have  been  found  at  Louisendorf  and  Mayland ;  *  those 
of  the  maker  Fortis  at  Eastel  or  Mayence,  Aquileia,  and 
Ijondoa."  The  great  site  of  the  manufacture  appears  to  have 
been  Borne,  and  the  lamps  there  made  to  have  been  exported 
to  the  different  provinces  of  the  Boman  Empire.  Their  shape 
and  use  continued  for  centuries,  and  they  were  imitated  and 
made  by  the  Saracens. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

VanoB  —  Romao  potttry  —  Paeto  — Colonre  —  Drying — Wheel  or  kllie  —  Model- 
ling —  Moulding  —  Stempa  —  Inacriptions  —  Furnaces  —  Conrtrartion  for 
glazed  ware  —  Heat  —  Smoke  kilna  —  NorthRmptoD  kilni  —  Colchcbter  HIna 

—  For  grey  ware  —  DimeoBionB  —  Fricea — Vsea  of  vases  —  Transport  of 
eotablee  —  Feet  of  tables  —  Sliam  viands  —  Doha  or  casks  —  Hooped  with 
lead  —  Repaired  —  Ingcribod  —  Doliarii  — Amphono  —  Inscriptions  —  Memo- 
randa—  Useof  (unpliottB — Size — Makois — Surcophagi — ObrcDdarni — Early 
use  of  terra-«ntta  vases — Namee  of  sacred  vcesi-ls — Cados — Diota — Paropsia 

—  Patina  —  Patent  —  Putolla  —  Trulla  —  Catinns  —  Lnni  —  Bontnla  — 
Gabnta — Lagcna — Crater  —  (Enopborinm  —  Urceolus  —  Pocnlwn  —  Oalfx  — 
Colylo — Scaphium — Canthama — Carcheaion — Styphns  —  Ithylon — Aoeta- 
bulnm  —  Ampulla  —  Guttua  —  Matella— Olio,  Sinus,  Obba  —  Places  wbero 
made  —  ArdLilectural  u^. 

The  decorations  of  lamps  are  analogous  with  bas-reliers  aBed 
for  architectural  purposes,  and  hence  they  may  be  considered  a8 
connected  with  the  fine  arts,  since  they  required  not  merely  the 
technical  manipnlation  of  a  potter,  but  also  the  f^kill  and  taste 
of  an  artist  to  produce  them.  They  are  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  glyptic  art.  Of  the  unglazed  Roman  pottery  it 
now  only  remains  to  consider  the  vases,  a  class  of  objects  which 
demand  for  their  manufacture  no  higher  skill  than  that  of  the 
potter.  The  technioal  part  of  Boman  pottery  is  probably  better 
known  than  that  of  the  Greek;  kilns,  furnace?,  moulds,  tools, 
clays,  and  other  objects  connected  mth  it  being  distributed 
all  orer  Europe,  and  consequently  having  attracted  the  attention 
of  various  scientific  inquirers.  In  point  of  shape  and  elegance 
the  Roman  vases  are  for  inferior  to  the  Greek ;  nor  does  the 
paste  seem  to  have  been  prepared  with  the  same  regard  to  fine- 
ness and  compactness.  Nevertheless,  many  shapes  and  pastes 
often  possess  very  superior  qualities  for  useful  purposes.  The 
art  was  evidently  held  id  lower  estimation  among  the  Romans, 
and  committed  to  the  hands  of  slaves  and  freedmen.  The 
Roman  potteries  produced  useful  but  by  no  means  fine  or  beauti- 
ful vases,  and  they  were  only  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  paste  of  the  Boman  vases  is  by  no  means  so  fine  as  that  of 
the  Greek,  excejit  the  glazed  red  ware,  which  is  of  so  bright  a 
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colour  as  to  resemble  coral.'  Since  red  o!ay  does  not  retain 
tin's  colour  in  the  furnace,  either  a  pecaliar  clay  must  have  been 
used,  like  Bome  varietieB  found  in  this  country,  or  it  mnet  have 
been  heated  to  a  certain  temperature  and  combined  with  pe- 
culiar earthB  to  produce  the  colour.  The  pipe-clay  neei  was 
called  the  figlina  or  potter's  chalk.  Other  kinds  of  paste  are  of 
a  pale  or  deep  yellow,  with  small  pebbles  intermingled,  and 
fragments  of  red  bricks  worked  in.  It  was  generally  fine. 
iSome  ancient  terra-^ottas  have  little  pebbles  mixed  in  their 
composition,  either  from  the  use  of  ill- prepared  clay, or  in  order 
to  prevent  the  contraction  of  the  clay.  Other  pastes  are  black, 
of  a  deep  thick  gray,  cream-coloured,  nearly  white,  light  red, 
pale  red,  brown,  and  even  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  day  was 
probably  ground,  trodden  out  with  the  feet,  and  worked  up  with 
the  hand.'  The  Bomans  evidently  availed  themselves  of  the 
earth  of  the  different  localities  in  which  they  fonnd  themselves ;  * 
with  the  exception  of  the  Samian  ware,  the  paste  and  colour  of 
which  are  uniform.  The  vases  from  difiereut  countries  are 
easily  distinguished  from  one  another.  There  is  also  a  variety 
of  paste  of  a  pale  red  colour  intermixed  with  flakes  of  mica,  of 
the  natnre  of  that  of  the  vases  commonly  called  ehryaendeta.* 
There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  commentators 
about  this  paste.  The  ancients  employed  several  processes  ond 
paid  the  greatest  attention  in  preparing  their  different  clays  for 
use.  An  analysis  of  the  fragments  found  in  the  excavations  at 
Bome,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum,  shows  that  the  clays  were 
mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  volcanic  earth  and  sand, 
especially  pozzolano.  Even  the  time  of  making  was  caiofully 
observed,  "  Bricks  are  best  made  in  the  spring,'  for  those  made 
at  the  solstice,"  says  Pliny,  "  are  full  of  chinks ; "  an  observation 
repeated  by  Vitruvius,  who  says,  "Bricks  are  to  be  made  in 
spring  and  autumn,  in  order  that  they  may  dry  equally ; "  '  and 
they  were  often  prepared  two  years  before.  The  time  however 
was  not  always  scientifically  observed,  for  certain  memoranda 
made  by  lile-makers  on  their  tiles  show  that  they  prepared  ware 
in  the  middle  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  September.    Perhaps 
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the  dates  of  the  ConF^ulates  stamped  or  ineoribed  on  the  pottery 
were  used  to  inrlicate  its  age. 

In  the  manufacture  of  vases  the  Bomans  used  the  same 
process  as  the  Greeks.  They  were  made  by  the  table  or  wheel, 
called  tnHs,  or  rota  jigvlaria.  This  wheel  revolved  either  way, 
either  backwards  or  forwards.'  The  mass  of  clay  was  placed  on 
this,  and  worked  up  with  the  band  to  the  requisite  form.  Most 
vases  were  made  by  this  proceBO,  except  the  dolia,  or  casks, 
which  were  made  by  the  samemeansas  tiie  j>tfAot.  The  handles 
were  either  modelled  with  tools  or  else  pressed  out  of  moulds ; 
and  zones,  concentric  circles,  hatched  and  punctured  lines,  and 
imitations  of  thorns  were  produced  by  pressing  pointed  pieces 
of  stick  or  bone  against  the  sides  of  the  vases  while  revolving. 
Sometimes  ornaments  were  modelled  npon  the  moist  clay  before 
the  vase  was  sent  to  the  furnace.  Moulds  were  very  extensively 
used  by  the  Bomans,  and  the  entire  vase  was  often  made  by 
pressing  Uie  clay  with  the  fingers  into  one  of  the  requisite  size. 
Besides  theso  ornaments,  tlie  potter  impressed  upon  certain 
vessels  an  inscription  from  a  metAl  mould,  containing  the  name 
of  the  establishment  which  manufactured  them.  These  inscrip- 
tions are  found  upon  amphone,  and  the  so-called  mortaria ;  but 
seldom  on  the  smaller  vases  of  unglazed  ware.  It  appears  that 
under  the  Lower  Empire  the  potters  were  compelled  by  law  to 
place  their  names  on  their  ware.*  The  Bomans  were  acquainted 
with  several  ways  of  perfectly  drying  their  wares  before  they 
submitted  them  to  the  action  of  the  fire.  As  the  greatest  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  proper  manner  of  preparing  tiles,  bricks, 
Aud  architectural  members,  it  is  probable  that  the  clay  of  vases 
was  also  an  object  of  great  attention.' 

The  furnaces  were  arched  with  bricks  moulded  for  the  purpose. 
The  side  of  the  kiln  was  constructed  with  curved  bricks  set 
edgeways  in  a  thick  slip  of  the  same  material,  made  into  mortar, 
to  the  height  of  two  feet,  A  singular  furnace  was  discovered, 
over  which  had  been  placed  two  circular  earthen  fire-voGsels, 
one  close  to  the  furnace,  of  about  eight  gallons  contents.  The 
fire  passed  under  both  of  these,  the  smoke  escaping  by  a  neatly 
plastered  flue,  from  seven  to  eight  inches  wide.  These  vessels 
were  suspended  by  the  rima  fitting  into  a  circular  rabbet  or 


'  PInut.  Capt.,  ftcl.  ii.  sc.  iii.  \.  9,  10;  |      '  Onasfodorus,  Variar.,   lib.   i.  form. 
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groove  formed  for  the  purpose.  They  contained  some  perfect 
vessels  and  many  fragments,  and  are  supposed  to  have  heea  nsed 
for  glazed  ware,  and  probably  bad  covers.*  A  uniform  heat  in 
firing  the  kiln  is  snpposed  to  have  been  produced  by  first  pack- 
ing up  the  articles  which  were  required  to  be  fired  to  the  height 
of  the  side  walls,  the  circumfereace  of  the  bulk  was  then  dimin- 
ished, and  finished  in  the  shape  of  a  dome.  As  this  Bnangement 
progressed,  it  is  supposed  that  an  attendant  followed  the  pa(^er, 
iind  thinly  covered  a  layer  of  pots  with  coarse  hay  or  grass.  He 
then  took  some  thin  clay,  the  size  of  his  hand,  and  laid  it  fiat 
on  the  grass  upon  the  vessels ;  he  then  placed  more  grass  on  the 
edge  of  the  day  just  laid  on,  and  then  more  clay,  and  so  on 
until  he  had  completed  the  circle.  The  pecker  then  raised 
another  tier  of  pots,  the  plasterer  followed,  hanging  the  grass 
over  the  top  edge  of  the  last  layer  of  plaster  until  he  bad 
reached  the  top,  in  which  a  small  aperture  was  lef^,  and  the  clay 
scraped  round  the  edge ;  another  coating  would  be  laid  on  as 
before  described.  Gravel  or  loam  was  thrown  up  B^aaat  the 
side  wall,  where  the  clay  wrappers  were  commenced,  to  secure 
the  bricks  and  the  clay  coating.  The  kiln  was  fired  with  wood.* 
In  some  kilns,  indeei),  has  been  discovered  a  layer  of  ashes  four 
or  five  iuches  deep.  Other  kilns  at  Sibson,  near  Wandsford,* 
Northamptonshire,  exhibited  peculiar  difierences  in  the  mode 
of  arranging  the  furnace.  Instead  of  the  usual  dome  of  clay 
and  straw,  bricks  were  modelled  and  kneaded  with  chaff  and 
grain,  and  made  of  a  wedge  shape,  interlapping  at  the  edges, 
with  a  sufficient  curve  to  traverse  the  circumference  of  the  kiln ; 
the  floor  of  which  had  perforated  arch-shaped  bricks.  These  kilns 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  making  a  gi-eat  quantity  of  terra- 
cotta, Samian  and  stone  ware.  The  blue  ware  is  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  by  smothering  the  fire,  or  rather  smoke,  of 
the  fomace  upon  it  when  in  the  kiln,  and  the  colour  is  so  vola- 
tile that  it  flies  when  fired  a  second  time  in  an  open  kiln.  A 
circular  Gallo-Boman  furnace  excavated  in  the  ground  was  found 
at  Belle  Vue,  near  Agen,  Lot^t-Garonne.*  Artis  has  traced 
these  potteries  in  England  for  twenty  miles  on  the  gravel  banks 
of  the  Nen,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  tells  us  that  "  the  kilns 
generally  resemble  one  another,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  shafl 
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three  feet  deep,  foar  feet  diameter,  walled  to  the  height  of  two 
feet  The  length  of  the  farnace,  which  coDunuaicated  with  the 
kiln,  was  one-tliird  its  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle 
formed  by  the  furnace  and  the  kiln  was  on  oral  pedestal,  the 
same  he^ht  as  the  side,  with  the  end  pointing  to  the  kiln's 
mouth.  Upon  this  pedestal,  and  upon  the  side  wall,  the  floors 
of  the  kilns,  formed  of  perforated  arch-shaped  bricks,  rested. 
The  furnace  itself  was  arched,  made  of  moulded  bricks  to  form 
the  arch  and  the  side  constructed  of  curved  bricks  set  edgeways. 
Four  Soman  kilns  were  found  in  a.d.  1677,  in  digging  foun- 
dations N.W.  of  St.  Paul's  at  a  depth  of  26  feet'  The  furnaces 
in  use  were  constructed  of  terraKsotta  bricks.  Some  oval  ones 
for  smelting  copper  were  found  at  Marsal,  and  late  iu  the 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire  bronze  and  other  figures  were  cast 
in  brick  furnaces.*  A  portion  of  one  of  the  sun-dried  bricks,  of 
which  a  furnace  was  composed,  was  discovered  at  Colchester 
in  1819,  with  about  thirty  vases.  The  vases  stood  on  circular 
vents  above  the  hollow  chambers,  through  which  the  heat  was 
conveyed  to  them.  Some  of  the  vases,  all  of  which  were  of  the 
same  coarse  materia),  and  nearly  of  the  same  form  and  size, 
were  less  baked  than  the  rest,  and  broke  unless  handled  with 
great  care.'  One  of  the  furnaces,  which  appean  to  have  been 
used  for  baking  the  gray  Koman  ware,  was  discovered  at  Castor. 
The  fumaee  was  quite  different  from  those  ibr  the  black,  and 
only  calculated  for  a  slight  degree  of  baking.  It  was  a  regular 
oval,  and  measured  6  feet  4  inches  in  breadth.  The  furnace 
holes  were  filled  in  the  lower  part  with  burnt  earth  of  a  red 
culour,  and  in  Uie  upper  part  with  peat  The  exterior  was 
formed  of  strong  bine  clay  6  inches  tliick,  and  the  interior  was 
lined  with  peat.  The  kiln  was  intersected  by  lines  of  the  same, 
and  divisions  of  blue  clay.  Some  of  the  vases  were  inverted 
and  filled  with  a  core  of  whit«  sand.*  The  supposed  ptsttBa,  or 
pestles  for  mortars,  were  also  made  of  baked  clay,'  they  were 
really  supports  used  in  the  kilns  to  steady  vaees  while  baking.* 
At  all  periods  specimens  of  immense  vases  were  fabricated. 
The  great  Roman  amphone  were  sometimes  as  high  as7'86  feet, 
and  required  two  oxen  to  draw  them.  The  enormous  dish  pre- 
pared to  cook  the  gigantic  turbot  presented  to  Domitiuu  must 

■Smith,   III.   Itum.,   Lo:i(1.,    p.    79;  j      •  It.  Smith,  Col]i.ct.  ii.  p.  :jg. 
Bloane  MS.,  958.  •  Vul.  uii.  p.  4l;i,  PI.  xxxvi. 

'  Amob ,  vi.  14,  figuUnii  roma"Lbu9 :  !      '  Arch.,  ixif.  p.  199,  PI.  iliv.  4. 
this  cun  liardly  be  potter's  kilns.  '      *  Aich.  ■inum.,  vii.  170. 
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have  been  above  Beven  feet  long ; '  and  another  dish,  called  the 
^giB  of  Mineira,*  composed  of  toiigaes,  brains,  and  roes,  most 
Lave  been  of  the  same  size.  Ciampini  mentions  an  ancient 
Soman  vase  so  large  that  a  man  required  a  ladder  of  twelve 
steps  to  reaoh  the  mouth. 

Martial  describes  the  tiresome  man  as  going  about  the  town, 
and  winding  up  the  day  by  purchasing  two  cups  for  an  o^  or 
penny,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  these  were  earthenware  or 
glass.'  They  were  probably  worth  a  sesterce,  or  large  brass 
Soman  coin  of  two  asee  and  a  half,  for  one  of  the  amusements 
of  the  £ist  young  Lucius  Verus,  the  colleague  of  the  staid  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  was  to  break  colter,  or  cups,  with  these 
pieces  of  money — probably  for  two  reasons,  these  were  sufficiently 
heavy  to  effect  their  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  paid  for  the 
damage  they  occasioned.*  Juvenal  speaks  of  Plebeian  caps 
purchased  for  a  few  ases.*  Pliny  states  that  some  terra-cotia 
vases  sold  for  more  than  the  celebrated  myrrhine  vase ;'  and 
for  gigantic  proportions  of  this  ware  may  be  cited  the  immense 
plate  made  by  Yitellius,  to  bake  which  a  furnace  was  prepared 
in  the  open  country.  It  cost  him  a  million  sesterces,  or  about 
8000/.  One  of  the  great  uses  of  earthenware  was  for  the  trancH 
port  of  wine,  figs,  honey,  and  other  commodities — being  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  casks  are  at  the  present  day.  The  lagena, 
or  large  bottle,  was  used  to  hold  wine  or  figs,  and  articles  were 
imported  from  the  African  coast  in  it  under  the  name  of  the  ieaia, 
la  this  manner  a  preparation  from  the  blood  of  the  tunny  was 
sent  from  the  Phrygian  Antipolis  to  Itome.*  Another  vessel 
for  transporting  and  preserving  viands  was  the  cadua.  Martial 
speaks  of  eadi  vaticani,^  which  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
wine;  however,  he  speaks  of  the  yellow  honey  taken  oat  of 
the  red  pot,*  and  also  mentions  the  red  cadns  pouring  out 
foreign  wine."  Vases  were  also  used  for  religions  rites,  the  ope- 
rations of  metallurgy,  chemistry,  and  medicine ;  but  above  all 
for  domestic  purposes — for  the  celiac,  the  kitchen,  and  the  table. 
They  were  also  employed  as  bell-glasses,  a  new  use,  for  rearing 
vine  sprouts."    The  feet  of  tables  were  also  made  either  of  this 

'  Juveoiil,  Sat.  iv.  89-41, 72, 181-135.  •  Sat.,  xi.  US. 

'  Pliny,  N.  H.    iix».  o.    xii.    16;  •  N.  tt,  lur.  e.  12,  46. 

SnetoD.,  Vit.  Vitell.  13.  '  HartUl,  iv.  SS. 

•  HoHuI,  u.  60.  '  EpignuD,  i.  lix.  2. 

*  Jnl,  Oipii  tU,  Veri,  lamo,  Lngd.  '  Ibid^  L  10,  '•  Ibi^.,  h.  S6. 
But.,  l<ni,  p.  102.                                     I  "  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  351. 
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unglazed  ware  or  propped  op  nith  potsherds,'  and  one  of  the 
jests  of  Elagabalus  *  waa  to  place  before  his  parasitical  guests,  at 
a  tower  table,  a  conrae,  the  viands  of  which  were  made  of  earthen- 
ware, and  make  them  eat  an  imaginary  dinner.  The  gigantic 
earthenware  casks,  resembling  the  Greek  pithoi,  were  used  for 
holding  enormous  quantities  of  wine,  com,  and  oil — in  fact  whole 
stacks  of  cellars  have  been  found  at  Antium  and  Tunis,  at  Ger- 
govia  near  Clermont,  and  at  Apt  in  the  department  of  Yaucluse.* 
Dolia  hare  been  found  at  Falmense,  or  Faloia,  Sezza,  Anzia* 
A  number  of  dolia  were  found  at  Sarao,*  one  had  stamped  on  it 
the  name  of  Marcus  Lucilius  Qnartio,  M.  LVCCEI  QYAB- 
TIONIS;  a  third  had  that  of  Oneamus,  ONESIMVS  FECIT, 
another  Vitalis,  VITALIS  F.,  and  L.  TITUS  PAPIUS,  L. 
TITI.  P.  PAP.  On  them  were  scratched  liv;  8.t  Lxxxiv 
(lagense)  or  16  amplione.  None  had  the  year  of  the  consuls.' 
They  bore  marks  of  the  withea  by  which  they  were  held,  or  of 
being  made  from  moulds.  In  various  caves  and  other  places  in 
France  they  are  mixed  up  with  fossils,'  the  supposed  remains  of 
a  primitive  race.  These  casks  were  anciently  called  calpaT, 
afterwards  dolinm.*  It  appears  from  the  ancient  jurists  that  it 
was  unlawful  to  remove  the  gigantic  dolia  in  which  the  Bomans 
kept  their  stores  of  wines  in  the  cellar,  for  fear  of  endangering 
the  safety  of  the  house.*  From  the  dolia,  the  wine,  as  among 
the  Greeks,  was  put  into  another  vase,  probably  an  amphora, 
and  decanted  oft"  As  the  amphora  had  a  pointed  base  to  fix  it 
more  securely  into  the  earth  of  the  cellar,  it  was  when  brought 
np  placed  in  a  tripod  stand,"  which  among  the  poor  was  of  wood, 
but  among  the  rich  was  made  of  brass  or  silver.  The  dolia 
were  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  one  of  those  prodigies  which  was 
supposed  to  predict  the  future  fortune  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Pius  was  the  discovery  above  ground  of  the  dolia  in  Etniria, 
which  had  been  sunk  in  the  earth.'*  Juvenal  represents  them 
as  deep  casks,"  and  as  being  cemented  with  piteh,  gj'psum,  or 
mud.'*    They  held  twenty  amphorje,  or  forty-one  luns.    They 

'  Hurtitil,  ii.  iliil.  '  Vono  in  Non.  Msncll.,  cap.  icii. 

>  Lunprid.    Vita    Heliogsb.,    l2mo,  n.  31,  edit.  Oothofr. 
Lugd.,  1632,  p.  317.  '  Pitnllua  Honiilitw,  Comni.  in  Cio. 

■  Bron^iart,  Troit^  i.  407, 408, 109.  Epiit.  funil.  lib.  ni. ;  EpiBt.  ixii. 

'  Wincbelm.,  Hon.  In.  ii.  p.  399,  t»v.        "  Cioero,    de   Civ.  Oraf. ;    Seneca, 

174.  Epiit,  iixvi. ;  Pliny,  iit.  e.  13. 

'  Bull.  Anh.  Nap.,  1858.  p.  M.  "  Doni,  1.  c,  pp.  Ixxxviii.-liiiix. 

*  Cicero,  Brat.  83,  "  sine  nobt  anni."  "  CnpitoUuua,  Vita  Anion.  Pii,  a.  1. 

'  Brongniurt,  Traile.  i.  "  Sat,,  >i.  130.  "  Sat.,  ii.  58. 
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were  placed  in  the  cellar.  Dolia  were  msAe  in  separate  pieces ; 
the  base  and  other  parts  were  secured  by  leaden  nets  or  cramps 
and  held  the  uufermented  wine,  acconlmg  to  Friscian.  Tlio 
makers  of  the  casks  called  dolia,  and  of  the  larger  amphorae, 
were  called  doliarii ;  >  a  term,  however,  applicable  to  all  kinds 
of  coarse  ware,  since  the  roof  tiles  were  also  called  opus  doliare, 
while  the  workmen  were  called  fabriiet?  Makers  of  smaller 
vases  were  styled  va»yularii,^  jidilarii,*'  ornameniarii,^  or  ampvX- 
larii?  Lai^e  dolia,  with  leaden  hoops  liave  been  found  at 
Palzauo,  seven  miles  from  Modena,  and  at  Spilamberto  one 
was  also  discovered  broken  in  fragments,  with  an  inscription 
containing  the  name  of  T.  Gavelius  and  the  numbers  "yxx 
and  XX,  probably  its  contents;  while  another  of  thirty-six 
amphone  capacity  had  an 
inscription  and  contained 
a  coin  of  Augustus.'  The 
d(Aiolv,m  at  Borne  was  in 
the  Xlth  quarter  of  tlie 
city.  "Bind  your  casks 
with  lead,"  says  Oato,'  in 
bis  treatise  upon  agricul- 
ture, and  Pliny  speaks  of 
scraping  the  hoops  or 
making  new  ones.*  The 
dolia  were  made  either  of 
a  white,  a  red  clay,  or  of  clays  of  the  two  coloure  combined. 
They  were  baked  by  a  slow  heat.  The  smaller  ones  were 
made  on  the  wheel,  the  large  in  a  kind  of  heated  house.  Great 
care  was  requisite  in  moderating  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  The 
lipa  inclined  sUghtly  upwards  so  that  the  liquid  should  keep  in." 
They  were  also  used  for  holding  corpses  in  grayea."  Besides 
those  already  cited,  a  lew  inscriptions,  recording  the  names  of 
the  ownei-s  or  makers  of  the  dolia  have  been  preserved,  as 
L  Oalpuruius  Eros,  on  the  mouth  of  a  cask  found  in  the  villa 
Peretla."  T.  Cmceius  Fortunatuf,  on  that  of  another  discovered 
iu  the  ruins  of  Bsebiana."     Another  large  vase  had  Stabulum 

'  D  .ni,  ItiBcripL  p.  283,  tab.  iL  no.  found  in  a:i  inscription  at  Nubonne.- 

iv.;  see  the  baa-rtlief  with  the  dolia  Orellius,  ii.  217. 

and  amphora.             »  Ibid.,  p.  Jxixvi.    j  '  Bull.,  Igie,  p.  35.          •  B.  B_  39. 

'  Gruter,  Thrs,  p,  doilui,  i,  5, 6,  7.  '  Pliny,  N.  H.  iviii.  64, 

'  Ibid.,  p.  dciliii.  1.  i#  Analoliua.  vi.  3. 

■  SiBhn..  MiaccU.  s.  vi.  p.  238.             |  »  Rev.  Aroli.  1857.  p.  C17. 

•  L.  I'biloiuiuiu,  nil  onipullariua,  ia  "  F.  Fubrttti,  502.          "  Ibid,  sai. 
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P.  Actii/  ihe  Sickle  of  P.  Aetiut;  which  is,  however,  certainly 
not  a  potter's  mark,  but  piobably  inciBed  by  the  slave  of  the 
stable  where  it  was  used.  Two  of  these  dolia  will  also  be  seen 
ia  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Albnni.  They  are  about  four  feet 
diameter,  and  as  many  feet  high  and  about  three  inches  thick, 
of  a  coarse  gritty  earthenware,  and  of  a  pale  red  coloar. 

Next  in  size  aud  importance  to  the  dolia  are  the  Boman 
amphone;  they  were  coarser  than  those  made  in  Greece;  the 
body  more  globular  nnd  less  elegiint.     The  clay  is  reddish,  end 
sometimes  covered  externally  with  a  siliceous  coating  like  the 
Egyptian  vases.    Ampborse  were  pitched  internally  to  retain 
tlie  wine,'  and  the  mouth  was  closed  with  clay 
or  else  with  a  bung.     When  of  moderate  size, 
ihey  were  made  on  the  wheel ;  the  larger,  like 
the  Greek,  were  moulded.     The  name  of  the 
maker  was  in  a  square  label,  stamped  out  of  an 
incuse  mould  on  the  handle.     This  name  is  in 
the  genitive,  as  Maturi  "  of  Matnrus,"  or  "  of 
Matnrius;"  the  word  "oPficina"  or  "factory" 
being  understood.'    On  the  nec'k  of  another  am- 
phora wa,B  fuund  Fundian  wine,  in  the  consulship 
of  Cnfeufl  Lentulus  and  Asinius  Agrippa,  a.d.  26.* 
At  Leptis  an  amphora  is  said  to  have  been  found 
inscribed  L.  CASSIO.  0  MARIO  COS,  "  dated 
in  the  Consulship  of  Cassius  and  Marius,  A.D. 
107."    At  S.  Matteo  in  Menelana,  near  Rome, 
more  than  100  amphorse  were  found,  and  as 
many  in  the  house  of  Arrias  Diomedes  at  Pom- 
peii,»  150  were  found  at  the  House  of  the  Faun,  ""■  '^^J^""'" 
and  many  in  1809  at  Milan,  others  at  Peschiera 
7  miles  from  the  city,  and  at  Turin.*     Several  amphore  have 
been  found  at  Home,  and  120  were  discovered  in  a  subterranean 
cellar  near  the  baths  of  Titns.    Doni '  has  engraved  a  remarkable 
one,  five  Roman  palms  high,  holding  eight  congii,  discovered  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Farnese,  amidst  the  supposed  ruins  of 
the  Golden  Palace  of  Nero.     On  its  neck  was  traced  in  lai^e 
letters  ex  cd(la)  Lfucii)  TureUi  OemeSi  M{ameriinvm)—"  Ma- 

•  Donl,  98.  I  P-  56.  C  N.  L.,  TVLO  M  ASINIO  COS 

•  HoTOt.,  Carm.  i.  20,  3 :  Plioy,  N.  H.  j  FVNDAN. 

xiv.  20,  27 ;  PalladiiiB,  iii.  2i.  '  Eomnnelli,  Titggio  Pompei,  p,  18. 

'  Beroaxd'Aginoourt.pl.  liJ.  wsvi.         •San    Quiiitino,    RicercLo,    Torino, 

•  Guarini,  in  App.  0>c.  AbtUonum,    1832.  '  Imctip.,  p.  Isiiil, 
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mertine  wine  from  the  cellar  of  L.  Pnrellue  Gemelhie."  CsBsen- 
DiEB,  "  from  the  estate  of  Ctesennia."  The  neck  of  another  found 
on  the  ATentine  hill,  now  in  the  Eircherian  Maseam,  has  in- 
scribed  upon  it,  Fahrtlea  Maredlse  n{os^ee)  ad  feliciiaiem — "  the 
vorkmen  of  oui  Marcella  to  wish  her  joy." '  It  is  supposed  to 
have  heen  a  present  during  the  Saturnalia.  On  others  found  in 
a  house  at  Pompeii  were  painted,  in  red  and  black  oc-hre,  each 
words  as  MES.  AM.  xviir.,  "the  amphora  measures  eighteen;"* 
BARCAB,  "of  Barce,"  near  Gyrene;  FOKM.  Tonnian;" 
KOR.  OPT. "  best  Corinthian  "  or  «  Corcynean; "  RFBR  YET. 
"old  red,"  which  seem  to  be  the  names  of  the  wine  deposited  in 
the  cellar.  Other  amphorw  were  marked  LIQVAMEN  OPTI- 
MVM,  "the  best  dripping,"  "pickle,"  or  "grease,"  showing  for 
what  purpose  the  vessel  had  been  used.*  On  one  of  them  was 
inscribed  TVSCOLANON  OFFICINA  SCAV[RIJ  "TuacuUn, 
"  from  the  manufactory  of  Scaurus."  Other  letters  refer  t«  the 
contents  of  the  iimphora,  its  age  or  number  in  the  cellar,  and  the 
maker  of  the  wine  or  possessor,  as  Septimius  Menodotus.  The 
consulship  in  which  the  wine  was  made  is  rarely  found  inscribed 
on  the  amphoTEe.  Besides  the  instances  of  sacb  inscriptions, 
others  are  knonn,  as  an  amphora  inscribed  xxxii.  ORICIAII, 
"32  from  Oricum,"*  the  other  SVRR.  xsi.  "Snrrentine 
wine,  21 ; "  VESPASIANO  III.  ET  PILIO  C.  S.,— "  Of  the  3rd 
consulship  of  Vespasian  and  his  son,"  A..D,  74.*  Several  which 
were  found  in  an  excavation  close  to  the  Porta  del  Fopolo, 
and  consequently  near  the  Flaminian  Gate,  in  a  subter- 
ranean chamber,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  cellar,  contained 
various  materials  and  objects,  such  as  ivory  and  bone  pins, 
portions  of  animals,  lamps,  aud  fragments.  On  some  of  these 
amphorffi  were  letters ;  and  on  a  piece  of  terra-cotta,  probably 
a  tile,  was  stamped,*  "from  the  establit^hment  of  Bomitia 
Lucilla,"  a  name  already  mentioned  among  the  tile  makers. 
Some  of  the  inscriptions  on  lagenie  and  amphorte  were  dedica- 
tions or  presents  of  wine  as— Martiali  solvam  lagaenam,  "I  will 
give  an  entire  bottle  to  Martialis."    Primos  &miliari  donom 


■  DoDi;  ibid.  p.  lixxvi.  '  The  liquotuen  may  be  a  piiJcle  or 

'  Hr.  Folkeoer,  Masenin  of  Classictil  liquiil  as  the  liquamen  de  piii^ — Min- 

AnliqaitieB,  vol.  ii.  pp.  TO,  70;   Bull,  erviui,  loc.  ctt;  Polladins,  B.  B.,  iiLlS. 

Arch.  Nap.,   ii.  S5.    Minervini,  Bull.  •  Bull.  Arch.  Nap.,  1852,  p.  68. 

Ar'Ii.  Nap.,  1855,  p.  83,  rmila  "BIrso-  '  Oarncci,  Iiucr.  Reato,  Svo,  Brux., 

gitta  wim-.    18  oiiiiihorie."-Cf.  Pliiiy,  1854,  p.  41. 

N.  H..  XLV.  7,  3.                                         i  •  tUtuax  d'Agincuurl,  pi.  xix.  flg.  v, 

--HWlc 
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Totom  dedit  M.  Aurelio  Solino.  Dromo  &iniliari  dono  umam 
dedit^ — "PrimuB  gave  it  as  a  gift  and  vow  to  M,  Aarelins 
Solinus.  Dromos  gave  an  nrn  to  his  friend."  The  letters  on 
these  amphorffi  are  described  by  Plautus  and  Juvenal.*  Plautns 
says  the  bottle  sings  out  what  it  is."  The  use  of  aniplione  was 
very  various  and  extensive  among  the  Romans.  They  were 
employed  at  entertainments,  sacrifices,  dinners,  in  cellars  and 
granaries,  and  for  holding  the  sand  of  the  bath  and  gymnasium 
with  which  the  body  was  rubbed,*  as  well  as  for  many  purposes 
to  which  the  moderos  have  applied  wood  and  iron.  The  pearl 
oysters  were  thrown  into  amphorce  to  decompoae  the  flesh  and 
select  the  pearls.'  The  master  of  an  oil  or  wine  shop  with  his 
amphorse  is  represented.* 

.  Amphorn;  and  other  vases,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
cooauls  under  whom  they  were  deposited,  were  called  literaUe, 
lettered,'  or  fictile  letters,*  and  so  were  the  urns  which  bore 
the  names  of  the  temples  to  which  they  belonged.*  Two 
fine  glass  scyphi,  which  Nero  broke  in  his  terror  when  be  heard 
of  the  revolt  of  Galba,  had  on  them  some  verses  of  Homer,*"  and 
on  the  glass  amphone  of  Trimalchto  was  inscribed  "  the  finest 
Falemian  wine,  one  hundred  years  old,"  "  'I'be  amphorce  were 
made  by  the  same  makers  as  of  tiles  and  bricks,  and  the  name 
of  Primtgenios  P.  F.  Lncillae  has  been  found  stamped  on  one  at 
Aix.**  Their  names  are  very  numerous  and  they  often  use  only 
initials  only,  many  appear  with  a  single  name,  either  Koman  as 
Uaximus,  Aufianus,  Agricola,  or  else  those  of  Gauls  or  other 
foreigners,  as  Bellucus,  Cirexoras,  Boisins,  Chosdas,  Cartunitus. 
These  are  generally,  but  not  always,  in  the  genitive — officina, 
pottery,  being  understood.  Some  few  have  double  names,  as 
Publius  Crispus,  Lucius  Cestius,  Marcus  Exsonius ;  others  triple 
names,  as  Marcus  .Xmilius  Busticus,  Caius  Antonins  Quintus, 
showing  that  they  came  from  the  potteries  of  Bonoan  citizens  or 
&eedmen.    Occasionally  after  the  name  F  for  fecit,  made,  or  OF 


■  Jahn  Ber.  ^luijcli.  Ah..  1658 
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for  oj^idna,  are  found.'  Thej  ate  Btatnped  in  oblong  rectangular 
labels  on  the  handles  or  necks  of  the  amphone,  the  letters 
almost  always  in  relief.  They  are  of  vnrions  sizes,  from  about 
two  to  four,  or  even  six  feet  in  height.  Their  paste  Tarien  much 
in  colour,  from  a  pale  red  to  a  cream  colour,  like  the  bricks  and 
tiles.  It  is  compact  and  heavy,  somewhat  resembh'ng  that  of 
the  mortaria.  Ijike  the  mortars,  they  were  made  either  by 
slaves  or  freed  men ;  but  the  names  of  tbemakeraof  theamphorte 
are  distinct  from  those  of  the  makers  of  mortars.  They  have 
been  found  throughont  the  aacient  limits  of  the  Bomaa  empire. 
One  of  the  most  curious  stamps  upon  these  vases  is  a  square 
one,  having  a  caducena  and  twelve  compartments,  with  symbols 
and  the  following  inscription:  M(arci)  PETRON(ii)  VETE- 
RAN(i)  LEO  SER(vus)  FECIT  — "Leo  the  slave  of  M. 
Fetronius  Veteranus  made  it."  * 

Sarcophagi,  even  at  a  late  period,  were  made  of  the  same 
paste  as  the  amphoree,  such  having  been  found  in  the  Roman 
potteries  at  Saguntum.*  The  dbrendaria,  or  urns  in  which  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  were  deposited,  were  also  of  this  coarse  ware, 
and  globnlar  shaped,  and  were  used  as  cases  for  more  preeiouB 
rases.  It  wilt  be  remembered  tliat  Cato  and  Cicero  are  both 
stated  by  Yarro  to  have  wished  to  be  buried  in  terra-cotta  vases. 

Soman  amphorffi  have  been  found  at  London,  Kiugsholme, 
Gloucester,  and  Wobum,*  and  a  great  number  of  other  places 
in  England.  One  of  the  large  smpliorte,  containing  ashes 
of  the  dead  and  other  objects,  was  found  at  the  Bartlow 
Hills.*  Another  remarkable  vase  of  this  ware,  found  at 
Littington  near  Boyston,  was  apparently  a  kind  of  colander  of 
a  cup  shape,  and  having  inside  a  hollow  domed  portion,  per- 
forated with  holes,  which  formed  the  letters  INDYLCIVS.*  Some 
olUe  for  holding  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  enclosed  in  stone  cists 
and-other  vessels,  were  found  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Amaise.^ 

Vessels  of  terra-cotta  were  extensively  used  by  the  Boman 
people,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Bepublic,  for  all  purposes  of 
domestic  life,^  and  the  writers  under  the  Empire  often  contrast 
their  nse  with  that  of  the  costly  vessels  of  the  precious  metals 

I  R.  Bmitb,  Collectoueo,  L  pp.  149-  I  SiiTres,  i.  IS. 

150;  Archteolog.,  viii.;  Janssen,  Inecr.,        <  Anh.,  xxt.  PI.  liix.  p.  606. 

p.  12;  Orellius,  i.  pp.  129-441 ;  Funio-        '  Aroh.,  zit.  F1.  uziii.  p.  304. 
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'  D'Aijincourt,  BeoDuil,  xxij.  7.  |      '  Mcmoires  lus  ii  l»  Borbounc,  8vo, 
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then  employed.  This  ware  appears  to  have  been  oalled  "  Sa- 
mian,"  eJtlier  becaose  it  was  imported  from  that  island,  or 
becaofie  it  waa  made  in  imitation  of  the  ware  procured  thence. 
"  For  the  necessary  purposes,"  says  Plaatna,  "  in  religious  cere- 
monies Samian  vases  are  used;"*  and  Cicero  repeats  that  the 
siinpuvia  and  capedines  of  the  priests  were  of  the  some  ware.* 
It  appears  indeed  to  Lave  beeo  discontinued  even  for  religions 
rites  under  the  Empire.  "  Gold,"  says  the  Satirist,  "  has  driven 
away  the  vases  of  Kuma  and  the  brass  vessels  of  Saturn,  the 
urns  of  the  Vestals  and  Etruscan  earthenware."*  "Who  for- 
merly presumed  to  laugh  at  the  bowl  and  black  dish  of  Numa, 
and  fragile  plates  from  Vatican  Hill."*  And  again,  "There- 
fore then  they  placed  ail  their  porridge  in  a  Tuscan  bowL"' 
The  vases  osed  in  sacrifices  were  principally  of  earthenware, 
and  comprised  the  cetumium,  timpulum^  or  aimpuvium,''  for 
pouring  out  wine,  or  according  to  some  the  bowl  in  the  shape  of 
a  ladle,  in  which  the  priests  washed.  The  eapit,  capedo  or 
capeduncuh,'  the  diaeus  and  the  catinua'  or  patera,  the  aqvime' 
narium  to  wash  the  vessels,  or  amula  which  held  the  lustral 
wat«r.  To  these  must  be  added  the  uma  or  umWa,  which 
appears  the  equivalent  term  of  the  Greek  hydna,  or  water 
pitcher,  and  a  small  earthen  vessel  called  lepegta  in  use  in  the 
temples  of  the  Sahines,"  and  lan4XB,  or  chargers  of  eartlienware 
which  were  offered  to  Bacchus."  For  eating  and  drinking,  fictile 
vases  were  ouly  used  by  poor  people.  Juvenal  speaking  of  his 
time  says  tlmt  "  no  aconite  is  quaffed  out  of  fictile  vases."  "  But 
tills  must  be  accepted  with  gome  reservation,  as  it  is  evident  thut 
fine  red  glazed  ware  was  used  by  the  upper  classes  in  the  days  of 
the  Republic.  Thus  the  celebrated  consul  Curius  is  said  to  have 
preferred  his  earthenware  service  to  the  gold  of  the  Saronite«." 
"  It  is  a  reproach  to  dine  off  earthenware,"  '*  says  the  Satirist  in 
the  days  of  Domitian,  alluding  to  the  earlier  frugality  of  earthen- 
ware.   This  earher  use  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Catua  .^lius 

'  Capt,  U.  iL  4.  811^3. 

*  De  Nat.  Deonim,  III.  17.  '  Imdoru,  xz.  1 ;  Flin;,  N.  H.  uxv. 
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whom  the  .^Xtolian  ambassador  in  bis  coneubhip  found  dining 
off  vessels  of  earthenware,*  B.c.  169 ;  and  in  the  eatertainmeDt 
■given  before  tlie  Cella  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Q,  Tubero 
placed  fictile  vases  before  the  guests.*  At  the  entertainment, 
boweyer,  given  by  Massinissa,  the  second  course  was  in  the 
Boman  manner,  served  up  ou  silver,  b,c.  148,  which  the  Greeks 
hod  not  substituted  for  earthenware  till  after  the  age  of 
Alexander.^  In  the  service  of  the  Ctenius,  or  Larec^,  silver  vases 
at  least  were  used,  for  the  Miser  is  described  as  so  avarioions 
that  he  sacrificed  in  earthen  or  Samian  ware  lest  the  Genius 
should  steal  the  silver/  In  the  early  times  of  the  Republic 
even  persons  of  wealth  used  only  pottery  at  their  meals,  as 
well  as  for  other  domestic  purposes ;  but  the  increase  of  wealth 
caused  vessels  of  bronze  to  be  made  for  many  nses  for  which 
pottery  had  been  formerly  deemed  sufficient;  In  warmth  and 
comfort,  however,  homely  earthenware  must  have  far  surpassed 
the  frigid  magnificence  of  services  of  plate.  Under  the  Empre 
^aas  was  used  even  by  the  poor  for  drinking-cups,  while  the 
rich  disdained  meaner  materials  than  gems,  precious  metals, 
moulded  or  engraved  glass.  Earthenware  was  left  for  the 
service  of  the  gods,  and  the  tables  of  the  poor.  Numerous 
small  vessels,  especially  bottles  and  jars  of  various  shapes,  which 
are  found  either  in  graves  or  houses,  seem  to  show  that  earthen- 
ware was  employed  for  the  purposes  of  life. 

It  is  however  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  decide  if  the  various 
small  flat  plates,  dishes,  and  bowls,  which  are  found,  were  the 
paropsis,  which  is  known  to  have  been  made  of  red  ware,  the 
paiina,  a  dish,  sufficiently  large  to  hold  fish,  crabs,  and  lobsters, 
made  of  eartheuwai-e,'  the  patera,  the  eaiinut,  which  could  hold 
a  large  fish,^  the  ffohatse,  or  Icmcea,  mentioned  as  made  of  red 
terra-cotta,  a  whole  boar  was  placed  on  a  round  lani.'  The 
traUeey  or  bowls,  were  probably  made  of  red  ware.  The  paidla, 
01*  plate,  was  made  of  black  ware.  Martial  speaks  of  "  a  green 
cabbage  in  a  black  plate.""  The  eateUiu*  held  pepper.  Some 
clue  might  perhaps  be  obtained  to  their  size  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  ancient  authors.  The  eaiinut  was  large  enough  to  hold 
the  tail  of  a  tuiiuy,*°  the  eaiillvs  or  porringer  was  also  fictile,  the 

'  Pliny,  N.  H.  xixiiL  c.  1 1 ,  51.  *  Plaut.,  Capt.  act  ii.  8C.  2,  1. 16.  47. 
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fame  conid  hold  a  boar,  a  crab.'  Another  dish  was  called 
seuiula.  Speaking  of  the  course  of  a  luxnrioiiB  entertain- 
ment,  Martial  say^  "Thus  he  fills  the  gabatte,  and  the  parop* 
sides,  the  smooth  scutulse,  and  the  hollow  lances."^  The 
pcMna  was  flat,  and  held  soup,'  and  was  the  generic  name  for  a 
dish,  the  most  remarkable  example  of  which  was  that  made  by 
Vitellius,  and  which  has  been  already  meotioned.  This  was 
called  the  "marsh  of  dishes,"  by  Mutianne,*  The  wretched 
emperor,  when  dragged  to  death,  was  insulted  by  the  epithet  of 
patmarius,  or  dish  maker.*  Small  vnses,  called  aeetabula  or 
vinegar  cups,  which  were  certainly  made  of  teira-cotta,  probably 
appeared  on  the  table.*  The  great  vessels  for  holding  the  wine 
in  the  cellar,  the  dolia,  and  amphorro,  have  been  already  fully 
described.  Besides  the  amphone  the  eadvs  held  wine  in  the 
cellar.  The  cadus  held  more  than  two  quadrantes  or  six  cyathi,' 
and  it  was  hung  up  in  the  chimney  in  order  to  give  the  wine 
a  mature  flavour,  especially  that  of  Marseilles.^  The  dtota  held 
wine.'  The  wine  was  transferred  from  the  cadus  into  a  fictile 
vase,  called  the  himea,  but  its  shape  is  unknown.**  Anotlier 
large  vase  for  holding  liquids,  milk,  was  the  sinua  or  sinwn, 
which  also  held  water.  Many  bottles  are  found  in  the  coarser 
kinds  of  ware,  and  were  probably  used  even  at  table  for  pouring 
the  wiue  into  the  cups  of  the  guests.  The  lagetia,  lagyna,  lageena, 
or  nan-ow-necked  bottles  with  one  or  two  handles,"  when  destined 
for  the  next  day's  entertoioment  were  sealed  by  the  master  of 
the  feast  with  his  ring,  that  they  should  not  be  changed.  It 
answered  the  purpose  of  the  oinochoe  or  wine  bottle  among  thei 
Greeks,  and  the  flask  of  the  present  day ;  the  hunter  carried  it  in 
his  knapsack,"  and  the  fisherman  among  his  traps, '*  the  Boman 
barmaid  or  vivandiere  slung  it  at  her  side  when  serving  in  the 
taverns.**  It  was  proverbially  brittle,'^  and  in  order  to  protect  it 
better  was  surrounded,  as  in  modem  times  the  flask,  with  wicker- 
work.^*  Like  the  modem  bottle  of  some  choice  wine,  its  mouth 
was  secured  with  the  impression  of  the  seal  of  the  ] 
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These  v&ees  were  of  terra-eotta.'  No  crater  of  the  Roman  tJines 
can  be  identified  in  terra-cotta.  The  cenophorum'  a  large  wine- 
pitclier,  and  the  urceus,  a  vase  with  one  hiindle,^  sometinieB  made 
of  red  ware,  and  the  urceoli,  or  little  pitchers,  are  of  Irequent 
occurrence.  Another  vase  for  holding  wine,  probably  the  same 
as  the  cenophonim,  was  the  acraiophorwn.  The  ampaila,  a  kind 
of  j«gi  ^o.s  nsed  for  bringing  wine  to  table  after  having  been 
duly  labelled.*  The  wine  was  mixed  into  a  crater,  and  theuce 
transferred  into  ciipB.^  These  vases  are  probably  represented 
by  various  terra-cotta  bottlea. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  little  cupa  found  in  diSerent 
localities,  and  in  all  kinds  of  ware,  but  chiefiy  in  the  glazed 
varieties.  These  were  perhaps  known  under  the  generic  name 
of  pociUa '  "  cups,"  ccdices  "  goblets,"  eotylte  "  half-pints," '  and 
tcaphia  or  "  boats."  ^  The  shapes  hnown  nnder  the  names  of 
canthantt?  carclteaion,^"  tcyphua,  and  rhyton  were  rarely  if  ever 
made  of  earthenware;  indeed  the  pride  ofthe  wealthy  Boinans  at 
this  period  was  to  show  magnificent  caps  of  metal  embossed  by 
Mentor,  Mys,  and  other  celebrated  masters  of  antiquity,  and 
hence  earthenware  cups  were  only  used  by  persons  in  moderate 
circumstances.  There  were,  however,  certain  cups  peculiarly 
Roman,  their  names  not  like  those  just  mentioned,  derived  from 
the  Greek.  Such  were  the  ciboria,  in  shape  of  the  pods  of  the 
colocasia,  or  Egyptian  bean,'^  the  ciftiJna,  or  milk  cups,'^  the 
nasitema,  so  called  from  its  long  spout,  nosws,  usetl  for  a 
watering-pot,"  which  had  three  handles.  Besides  these,  the 
ffvMvs,  a  small  bottle  used  for  conveying  oil  to  the  bath,  and 
which  is  probably  the  little  long-necked  bottle,  called  by 
antiquarians  the  lachrymatory,  was  often  made  of  terra-cotta. 
Little  vases  of  this  shape  are  inserted  into  a  monument  dedicated 
to  certain  mother  goddesses  by  one  Egnatius,  a  doctor,  who 
thus  consecrated  his  phials  to  these  personages.'*  They  were 
also  used  as  phials.     Horace's  table  had  two  cups  and  a  ctfoikut. 
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on  the  echiwus  or  washing  vase  a  ffotivs  and  a  patera.^  The 
matdla*  or  maieUio  was  also  made  of  earthenware,  as  well  as  a 
large  vase  that  used  to  be  placed  in  the  highways,'  The 
bfxseaudss,  imported  to  Borne  from  Britain,  were  probably  baskets 
or  basket-shaped  >ase8.*  The  ewnera,  or  corn-bin,  was  also 
fictile." 

Several  obscure  names  of  vases  are  mentioned  by  tlie  etymo- 
logists and  others,  as  the  poUabrum,  a  bason  for  washing  hands 
and  feet,  the  maSitmim  or  washhand  basin,  the  esoaria,  or  vege- 
table dishes,  the  ohba,  which  was  probably  a  kind  of  ampulla, 
being  in  the  shape  of  the  helmets  of  the  Dioscuri,'  the  eraticwla, 
a  small  goblet,  or  little  crater  or  gridiron,  the  myobarbum,*  in 
shape  of  a  moose,  which  has  been  found  in  unglazed  ware,  the 
gcdeoJa  and  others.  The  pelvis,  or  pan,  is  probably  the  so-called 
mortarium ;  the  dnva,  which  was  also  used  as  a  washhand 
hti&m,  may  be  a  vase  of  similar  shape,  but  there  is  as  much 
difliculty  in  recognising  the  true  names  of  the  Eoman  as  of  the 
Greek  vases.  The  aUa,  or  jar,  was  of  sepulchral  use,  and  the 
uma  was  also  adapted  to  hold  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  There 
was  also  a  ht/dria  for  sepulchres,'  anl  the  mazonomum  is  men- 
tioned.' 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  vessels  were  made  at  one 
place,  for  different  towns  excelled  in  the  production  of  their 
respective  wares,  which  were  imported  in  large  quantities  into 
Borne.  Anciently  this  city  was  suppUed  with  earthenware  by 
the  Etruscans,  and  probably  by  the  Greeks,  as  Flautus  mentions 
Samian  ware  almost  as  synonymous  with  earthenware,  and 
Horace  preserved  his  Sabine  wine  in  a  jar  of  Greek  eai-tlien- 
ware.*  Still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  extensive  manu- 
factories of  vases  existed  at  Rome,  although  they  are  only 
occasionally  mentioned.  Martial  sjieaks  of  the  fragile  plates 
of  the  Vatican  Hill,  and  Horace  of  Campanian  ware,  and  the 
potter's  wheel,'*  as  though  he  had  seen  it  revolving.  He  also 
speaks  of  cups  made  at  Allifie  in  Samnium.  Yet  Itome  itself 
does  not  appear  to  have  excelled  in  any  of  the  finer  vases,  as 


>  HoniL,  8erm.  i.,  IIG,  117.  *  AnaoniuE,  Ep.  ili. 

■  Hortial,  liL  32 ;  xiv.  119.  *  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxviii.  1 

•  Peraiiia,  t.  US.  '  OreLiuB,  45,  46, 47. 

'  The  old  Scholiniit  to  Juveiuil,  ii.  2l!,  '  Horat.,  Sat  u.  8. 

calls  the  bateauda  au  English  t&sf,  in  *  Corm.,  i.  20,  2,  3. 

which  capa  and  pots  wcru  wnslicd ;  iliU  "  Sat,  ii.  8,  39.    Setia 
can  hardly  be  ft  b.mkct. 
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Pliny,  when  he  mentiouB  pottery,  does  not  praise  its  produc- 
tions' although  Kuma  had  instituted  a  guild  of  potters.'  He 
mentions  eight  principal  places  of  the  manufacture;  Arretium 
or  Arezzo,  famous  for  its  dinner  services,  which  he  compares  1o 
the  wares  of  Sanios ;  Asta ;  Pollentia,  upon  the  bants  of  the 
Tanarus;  and  Surrentum,  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  renowned  for  drinking-cups;  Modena  and 
fthc^um  which  produced  the  most  durable  ones,  and  Cuma, 
already  mentioned  by  MartiaL  The  foreign  manufactories  were 
Saguntum,  in  Spain,  so  often  praised  by  the  same  poet ;  Per- 
gamos  in  Asia;  the  island  of  Samos;  Erythrse  in  Ionia,  where 
two  ampboree  of  remarkable  thinness  existed ;  Tralles,  Cos,  and 
Hadria.  At  a  later  period  a  glazed  red  ware  is  found  di»- 
tributed  all  over  the  Doropean  limita'  of  the  old  Roman  world, 
and  was  evidently  manufactured  at  one  place  and  exported. 
The  serrices  need  at  a  Roman  entertainment  presented  the 
same  spectacle  as  those  of  persons  possessing  wealth  aad  taste 
at  the  present  day,  to  which  the  potteries  of  Staffordshire,  of 
S^Tres,  Dresden,  and  China,  contribute  their  respective  por' 
tions.  The  most  exquisite  enjoyment  was  deriTed  from  the  con- 
templation of  a  variety  of  the  products  of  the  human  mind  and 
hand,  which  please  by  their  association  and  improve  by  their 


The  vaulted  top  of  an  oven  at  Pompeii  is  formed  of  jars,  dSat, 
fitted  one  into  another.  These  ollie  are  about  a  foot  high  and 
six  inches  wide,  of  the  usual  ware.  The  span  of  the  arch  is  five 
feet  six  inches.  The  object  of  it  was  to  produce  extreme  tight- 
ness and  dryness.  A  similar  construction  occurs  at  Syracuse ; 
part  of  S.  Stefano  alia  Kotonda  at  Borne,  and  the  dome  of  the 
church  of  S.  Vitale,  at  Bavenna,  built  by  Justinian,  is  con- 
stmcted  of  amphoree  and  tubes  on  the  same  plan.^  In  the 
chapter  Vitruvius  lias  written  on  the  '  Echea,'  or  sounding  vases, 
which  were  distributed  in  the  Greek  theatre,  he  mentions  that 
they  were  often  for  economy  made  of  earthenware.*  The  Greeks 
seem  indeed  to  have  employed  both  pithoi  ot  casks  and  lagenie 
to  make  rooms,"  and  they  were  sometimes  used  as  in  the  case  of 
vaults,  domes,  or  otiier  elevated  erections,  for  the  sake  of  dimi- 


'  N,  H.,  xxsv.  lii.  46.  *  VitniviuB,  t.  o.  vii.  toI.  i.  p.  284,  a 

'  Ibid.  Mfttinio;  Pliny,  N.  H.  xi.  112. 

'  Seioux    d'Agiacouii,  Storia  dell'        '  Seneca,  Qiuoat.  Nat.  vi.  19;  ArU- 

Arto,  tnv.  iiiii.  turn.    v.   p.   56,  Spe     totlc,  Probl,  xi.  8. 

tnv.  xxij.  Iran,  v.  p|i,  .12-56. 
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nishing  the  weight  rather  than  for  augmeDting  the  sound,'  or 
for  want  of  a  better  material.*  Such,  at  all  events,  is  pupposed 
to  be  the  case  of  the  rases  found  at  the  top  of  the  wall  of  tlie 
circus  of  Maxentins,  at  Kome.  There  is  a  row  of  aTophorte 
arrunged  with  their  necks  downwards,  and  tlieir  long  axis 
inclined  obliquely  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  All  these  are  now 
broken,  but  they  show  an  ingenious  method  for  rendering  lighter 
the  upper  part  of  the  arches  which  held  the  wall  of  tlie  seats. 
Yases  are  also  found  nsed  in  the  construction  of  tlie  Tor  Pignat^ 
tarra,  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Empress  Helena.' 


'  BUncoDioa,  Descr.  del  Citohf,  p. 
98;  Ecsmotiiu,  Arch.  Un.,  Tui.  15; 
Venutius,  Bom.  Ant.,  PI,  ii,  i. :  Winck- 
elmann,  Stor.  d.  Art,  iii.  p.  29. 


*  Nibb7,  Del  eiroo  di  Caracalla,  Ito, 
Rom.,  1825. 

'  Nibbj,  Analisi  della  carta  di  Roma, 
8to,  RoDift,  ISS7,  in.  p.  243. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Dinaion  of  Bomau  potter;:  Blao!i  — Gray  — Bed  — Brown  — Yellow  wwro  — 
Shapes  — Bad  ware  — Pftste  — Shapes  — False  SuuUn  — Paiste  and  Shapes 
— Lamps  of  ChrisUaa  period  —  Oll«  —  Gray  ware  —  Hortaria  —  Paste  — 
Pelvea — TrulLe — Namesof  makers— Black  ware  —  Paste  — Colonr  —  Mode 
ofornameDtotioQ— Shapes— Brown  ware  —Paste— Shapes— OnuunenhUioD. 

Great  confaeioD  prevails  in  the  classificatiuu  of  Komaii  pottery, 
and  each  autlior  adopts  a  system  of  his  own,  owing  to  the  sub- 
jet't  uot  having  been  yet  studied  with  the  necessary  minnteiiess. 
Mauy  local  circumstaDCes,  sach  as  the  clay,  firing  and  manipu- 
lation, produced  diSerencea  in  the  ware.  As  the  scope  of  this 
work  is  not  so  much  to  follow  the  technical  march  of  science  as 
to  give  the  literary  and  archseulogical  results  of  an  exiunination 
of  ancient  pottery,  it  will  perhaps  only  be  necessary  to  take 
colour  for  a  guide,  as  it  is  a  distinction  easily  followed.  The 
glazed  wares,  irrespective  of  their  colour,  will  be  rei<erved  for  a 
subsequent  chapter.  The  Boman  pottery  is  grouped  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner '  :— 

Division  1. — Pale  yellow  paste,  almost  white.  2. — Dull  red- 
dibb  paste,  passing  to  a  reddish  browo.  3. — Gray,  or  ash- 
coloured  paste.    4. — Black  paste. 

The  1st  division  compi-ises  the  jars  and  amphone;  the  2nd 
division,  the  Eoman  pottery  of  the  first  century ;  the  3rd  divi- 
sion, Boman  ware  later  than  the  first  century ;  the  4tb  division, 
Gallo-tioman  ware,  and  that  of  the  local  potteries.  The  system 
of  Brongniart  follows  the  age  of  the  potteries  more  closely  than 
that  of  Professor  Buckman,  although  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  different  desiriptiun^  of  ware  are  found  together,  and 
were  consequently  employeil  simultaneously.  Thus,  the  am- 
p'lors)  and  ullte  which  filled  the  cellar,  the  bottles  in  which  the 
wine  and  other  liquids  were  carried  about,  the  lagenie  and  cadi 
were  of  the  first  and  second  divisions.  The  so-catlt^  mortaria, 
some  bottles,  and  other  small  vases  were  of  the  third  division. 
The  jars  which  covered  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  of  the  brown 


'  Brongniarl,  TiiliU',  p.  381. 
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paste  of  the  second  division ;  and  tlie  caps  and  otlier  bottles 
out  of  which  persons  drank  were  of  red  or  black  ware.  Pro- 
fessor Buckman,^  who  examined  the  technical  qualities  of  the 
unglazed  ware  found  in  Britain,  divides  them  as  follows : — 

Division  1, — Black.  2. — Gray,  3. — Bed.  4. — Brown.  5. 
— False  Samian. 

The  only  objection  to  this  division  is  tliat  it  does  not  present 
the  vases  according  to  their  relative  ages. 

The  yellow  ware  is  distinguished  by  its  coarse  paste,  of  a 
grayish-white  or  yellow  colour,  verging  more  or  less  to  ted.  It 
is  to  this  division  that  all  the  larger  pieces  of  wares  belong,  such 
as  the  remains  of  amphoFEe'  and  tubs  or  casks,  doUa,  which  form 
the  Uonte  Testaceo  at  Bome.  These  vases  were  made  by  diffe- 
rent processes.  Some  were  turned  upon  the  wheel;  others,  such 
as  the  casks,  cadi,  were  modelled  with  the  hand,  and  turned  from 
within.*  The  globes,  in  which  the  urns  and  glass  vessels  hold- 
ing the  ashes  of  the  dead,  were  deposited,  were  of  this  class. 
They  appear  to  have  been  dolia  or  amphorce  with  their  handles 
broken  off.  Mortaria  were  also  made  of  this  ware,  and  it  was 
extensively  used  for  long  narrow-necked  bottles  with  one  or  two 
handles,  probably  lagenss :  and  for  trullee,  or  deep  bowls.  A 
remarkable  vase  of  this  ware,  apparently  a  kind  of  oUa  in  shape 
of  a  human  head,  probably  of  the  god  Mercury,  has  painted  on 
the  foot  DO  MIIRCVRIO,  "to  the  goJ  Mercury,"  in  brown 
letters,  found  at  Lincoln,  and  has  heen  published.* 

A  finer  paste  of  this  colour,  often  of  a  rosy  tint,  or  white  and 
micaceous,  was  used  for  making  the  smaller  vases,  which  are  all 
turned  upon  the  wheel,  and  are  thin  and  light.'  They  are  orna- 
mented with  zones,  lines,  hatchings,  and  leaves,  slightly  indicated 
by  a  dull  ochre,  laid  on  and  baked  at  the  same  time  as  the 
paste."  These  vases  are  often  covered  with  a  white  coating  of  a 
flat  colour,  harder  and  more  equally  laid  on  than  in  the  Athenian 
vases.  Some  of  this  ware  has  its  paste  mixed  with  grains  of 
quartz.'  A  subdivision  of  it  is  a  very  white  kind,  which  has 
been  occasionally  found  in  England,  consistmg  of  little  jars ; 
small  bottles,  paterae  or  dishes,  painted  inside  with  a  dull  red 

'  BDcknutn  and  Newmwch,  Corin-  i  *  Proo.  8oc.  Ant.  of  Loodon.  1867, 
inm,  p.  T7.  ,  P  1*0. 

'  HoB^  Cdromique,  PI.  iv.  fig.  2, 3, 5.  I      •  Brongniart,  TraiW,  i.  435;   Mub. 

■  For  varioai  tegmenta  of  this  wore    Cer.,  viii.  5,  10, 14. 
found  with  other  epecimenB  of  mhI  ware,  |      '  Arch.,  xiv,  PI.  14,  p.  74. 
a<*  Archrenlogla,  vni.  PI.  (i.  '  Cftumont,  iii.  p.  214. 
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ornament ;  vessels  of  the  same  shape,  painted ;  a  vase,  appa- 
rently a  dish,  ornamented  with  red  lines  crossing  and  hooked ; 
and  others  with  brown  lines.  The  paste  of  these  is  very  white, 
and  by  no  means  adapted  for  common  uses.  They  mnst  hare 
formed  a  fine  kind  of  ware  for  ornamental  pnrpoees,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  table. 

The  lai^est  division  of  Bomnn  pottery  is  the  red  ware,  as  it 
comprises  nearly  all  the  Tessela  used  for  domestic  purposes.  It 
varies  in  colour  from  a  pale  salmon  to  a  deep  coral ;  in  quality 
from  a  coarse  gritty  and  cancellated  stracture  to  a  fine  compact 
homogeneous  paste.  The  greater  part  of  this  pottery  is  red,  and 
without  any  glaze,  and  of  it  are  made  a  great  number  of  plates, 
dishes,  bottles,  amphoree,  dolia,  and  jars.  It  is  often  distin- 
guished by  an  engobe  or  white  coating  of  pipe-clay,  with  which 
the  potter  has  covered  the  vase,  in  order  to  give  it  a  neater 
appearance ;  but  in  many  specimens  this  is  completely  wanting. 
Sometimes  the  paste  of  this  red  ware  is  mixed  with  grains  of 
quartz.*  The  following  are  the  principal  shapes  of  this  ware : 
the  oUa  or  jar,  which  was  often  used  to  hold  the  ashes  of  the  dead ; 
the  amphora ;  the  uroeolus  or  small  jar ;  vases  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  barrel,  one  of  which  was  found  near  Basingstoke,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Museum  by  Lord  Eversiey.  Another  similar 
to  thcwa  still  used  by  rustics,  probably  for  carrying  water  to 
drink,  was  found  at  Vie;*  a  little  bowl,  patella,  patina,  or  lani. 
Innumerable  small  bottles  with  a  long  neck,  of  a  very  fine  red 
paste,  formerly  called  lachrymatories,  but  now  sappwed  to  be 
unguent  vases,  are  found  in  rtie  Roman  graves  all  over  Europe. 
Many  illustrations  of  this  ware  may  be  taken  from  the  vases  in 
the  collections  of  the  British  Museum,^  consisting  of  amphone, 
and  large  open-mouthed  jars,  with  two  handles,  probably  dtoiie; 
conical  vases  with  a  smdl  mouth,  adapted  for  holding  liquids, 
perhaps  the  eadus*  which  held  iruit  or  honey ;  &  loffena,  or  bot- 
tle, and  bottle  with  a  female  head,  probably  the  yi^u«,  painted 
with  white  ornaments  upon  a  red  ground ;  and  a  eolua,  or 
colander,  of  red  ware,  from  Gissbury,  curiously  moulded  at  tlie 
sides,  pierced  for  straining.  Some  of  these  have  a  polish  or  very 
thin  glaee,  and  belong  to  the  division  of  glazed  tvares.  A  jar 
with  SIX  holes  at  the  bottom,  was  found  at  Miuchinhampton, 

■  Canmont,  Conn,  i.  214.  I 

'  Bod^U  dee  AntiquaiKt  de  France, 
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Gloacesterehire.  Of  this  pale  red  ware  were  also  made  the  jars 
or  oSa  which  held  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  mostly  of  slaves  which 
were  deposited  in  the  Columbaria.  Some  siDgular  lamps  of  this 
ware  are  iu  the  shape  of  the  helmet  of  a  gladiator.*  Specimens 
of  this  pale  unglazed  ware  were  found  at  Etaples,  near  Boulogne, 
with  hatched  and  wreathed  patterns  in  a  very  bad  style,  and 
apparently  of  a  late  age.* 

In  the  Sevres  Museum  are  the  remains  of  a  vase  or  cup  found 
at  Sousire,  uear  Bourges,  made  of  a  reddish-brown  paste  mixed 
with  a  great  number  of  little  particles  of  mica.  The  exterior  is 
covered  with  a  perfectly  black  coating,  with  micaceous  particles 
shining  through  it.  The  polinh  is  owing  to  the  friction  the 
potter  has  given  it  while  turning  it.  The  interior  is  flat  Some 
other  specimens  in  the  Sevres  Museum,  and  fragments  of  cups 
and  bottles,  exhibit  the  same  peculiarities.'  This  is,  however, 
rather  a  glazed  or  lustrous  ware. 

.  Another  division  of  ware  with  a  red  paste  is  tliat  called  felse 
Samian,  made  of  fine  red  clay,  by  no  means  so  brilliant  as  the 
Samian,  and  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  a  red  colour,  pro> 
duced  by  dipping  the  clay  into  a  slip  made  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  subjeote,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Samian  ware,*  have  been 
impressed  from  a  mould ;  but  they  are  generally  of  ruder 
execution,  and  more  indistinct  than  upon  the  true  Samian.  The 
vases  with  reliefe  are,  however,  often  hollowed  on  the  inner  side. 
This  ware  is  of  a  rarer  occurrence  than  the  true  Samian. 
Specimens  of  it  in  the  shape  of  dishes,  lances,  patiuie  or  patellte, 
cnpB,  pocula,  cyathi  or  calices,  are  found  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  the  Peloponnese,  and  the  Archipelago. 

Of  the  very  flue  brick-red  paste  the  principal  shapes  are  the 
class  called  mortaria,  the  inside  having  small  black  pebbles 
inserted  into  it,  to  grind  or  pound  the  food ;  another  is  probably 
the  wrceoltu,  or  cup  of  some  kind  ;  a  third,  a  ^Uua,  or  oil  vase ; 
others  aie  higenm,  or  bottles.  Some  of  these  last  have  handles 
in  shape  of  the  basts  of  Serapis  and  Isis,'  and  at  Briatre  a 
Zodiac  was  found  on  red  ware.* 

Of  this  fine  red  unglazed  ware,  were  made  a  great  number  of 
lamps  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  They  are  long 
and  shoe^haped,  having  subjects  stamped  on  a  fiat  bas-relief. 

'  Jonm.  Brit.  Arch.  Aaaoc.,  t.  186.      I      '  Baoknum  and  NewmMch,  pp.  93, 
»  Roach   Smith,  CoUoctflnea,  vol.  i.    9*.  "  Caylufl,  vi.  75,  8,  4. 

,,]  iij_  3_  I      •  Jolloia,  Ant.  dn  Loiret,  4(o,  Paris, 

'  Brongniarl,  Trait^  i.  p.  434.  1836,  p.  ICT. 
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These  consist  of  the  monogram  of  Oirist — the  great  whale  which 
Bwallowed  Jonah — a  fish — allndiDg  to  the  monogram  IXBTC,* 
in  which  was  contained  "Jesus  Christ,  son  of  God,  tlie  Sanour;* 
necklaces  of  ciosst^  and  other  objects  and  symbols.  Snch  lampB 
were  particularly  common  in  Egypt,  with  inscriptions  as  already 
cited,  evidently  made  for  Christians. 

Tlic  olls!  which  held  the  ashes  of  slaves  in  the  columbaria, 
are  also  of  unglazed  terra-cotta.  They  are  tall  jar-shaped 
vessels,  with  a  moulded  rim,  and  a  flat  saucer-shaped  cover. 
They  are  humble  imitations  of  the  glass  or  alabaster  vessels,  in 
which  were  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of  their  wealthier 
masters,  two  of  them,  a  pigeon's  pair,  went  into  one  arched 
recess,  the  columbarium.  In  the  Bomtm  sepulchres  of  Britain 
and  Ganl,  the  ashes  of  important  persons  were  also  deposited 
in  oUse,  or  jars,  which  were  placed  inside  a  large  dolium,  or 
broken  amphora,  to  protect  tliem  from  tho  weight  of  superii^ 
cumbent  earth.^  Hear  the  urns  were  often  deposited  severa] 
small  vessels  and  difTereut  instruments.  The  urns  were  also 
placed  in  coffins  or  coverings  of  different  kinds:  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  which  was  found  near  Lincoln,*  was  a  sphere 
with  an  orifice  suflSciently  large  to  allow  the  urn  to  be  intro- 
duced. Great  numbers  of  these  uros  are  found  on  the  sites  of 
the  ancient  Boman  provincial  cemeteries,  as  in  the  Dover  Bead. 
Twenty  thousand  were  found  near  Bordeaux.*  An  amphora  of 
pale  red  ware,  containing  a  jar,  with  a  lid  of  pale  gray  pottery,* 
was  found  near  Colchester.  After  the  introduction  of  Chrift- 
tianity  in  the  third  century  this  practice  was  abandoned  ;  when 
the  body  ceased  to  be  burnt,  similar  vasee,  but  of  smaller  size, 
containing  charcoal,  were  placed  near  the  dtad. 

The  gray  ware  was  made  of  fine  clay,  and  m&y  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  The  first  of  these  was  made  of  a  hiud  of  sandy 
loam,  such  as  that  of  the  softer  bricks  made  from  clays  on  the 
border  of  the  dialk  formation.  Its  colour  is  rather  light  and 
its  texture  brittle.'  By  many  it  is  called  stone-colonied  ware. 
This  ware  was  chiefly  employed  for  amphone,  mortaria,  and 
dishes  used  in  cooking,  which  were  exposed  to  the  beat  of  the 
fire.  The  small  pebbles,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been 
placed  inside  the  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  onequal 

'  AtoIio,  p.  126,  lamp  trota  Puzznoli.  i  7  &  8. 
*  Wright,  Celt,  Boman,  kod  Suab,        <  Biongniart,  i.  p.  437. 
P'  !23.  '  Journal  Brit.  Aich.  Aanc,  i.  239. 

■  AmhBologia,  lii.  p,  108,  PI.  xi».  '      •  Mb*.  Pmot.  Gool.  Cat.,  pp.  86,  89. 
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coutrnctiun  in  baking,  others  regard  as  intended  to  gmte  the 
corn,  flour,  or  meat.  The  mortaria  resemble  in  shape  modem 
mi)k-paD3,  being  flat  and  circular  with  oyerlappiug  edges,  and  a 
grooved  spout  in  front,  though  these  may  be  tlie  pelvis  or  irvHa. 
Most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  used  for  boiling,  as  appears 
from  holes  burnt  through  them,  or  from  their  having  become 
much  thinner.  Tbia  however  may  be  the  result  of  the  grinding 
to  which  the  materials  placed  iu  them  were  subjected.  They  are 
of  a  hard  ware,  rather  coarse,  but  compact  in  texture,  and  heavy. 
On  the  upper  portion  inside  are  the  remains  of  the  small  stones, 
which  some  think  were  introduced  into  the  paste  iu  order  to 
render  it  harder  to  grind  upon.'  Sometimes  ground  tile  was 
used,  apparently  to  prevent  the  vessels  from  shrinking  whea 
they  were  baked.  They  are  often  impressed  with  iron  scoria. 
Their  colour  is  a  pale  red,  bright  yellow,  or  creamy  white,  re- 
sembling stone  ware.  Some  of  them  have  upon  their  lipa  a 
square  stamp  with  a  potter's  name,  like  those  upon  amphone. 
These  names  are  generally  of  persons  of  servile  condition,  such 
as  Albinus,  ApriHs,  Catulus,  Brizsa,  Sollus,  Itipanus,  and  Paulus ; 
hut  some  are  apparently  the  work  of  freedmen,  such  as  those 
inscribed  Quintus  Valerius,  Sextus  Vtderius,  Quintus  Valerius 
Verauius,  Quintus  Valerius  Esunertus.'  The  most  remarkable 
are  those  which  read  upon  one  edge  Bipanut  T^)er{mm)  f{eeii) 
lMffdu(ni)  fadva, — "  Eipanus  Tiberinus, — made  at  Lyons." 
The  names  of  the  potters  are  accompanied  with  the  words  F 
or  FECIT,  he  made;  OF.  or  Officina, the  factory ;  fA-manu  ot 
Manus,  tlie  hand ;  as  in  the  red  Samian  ware.'  These  mortaria 
are  from  7  to  23  inches  across,  and  4  inclies  high.'  They  are 
found  in  France,^  England,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  Among 
several  nms  found  at  Aosta  was  a  mortarium  inscribed  0.  Atisius 
Sahinus.*  A  group,  selected  from  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum,  exhibits  some  of  the  principal  shapes  of  this  ware. 
One  is  a  dish,  patera,  or  patella ;  ethers,  small  bottles,  guUi,  for 
oil  or  vinegar ;  an  urceus,  found  in  Mooi^te  Street  in  the  City ; 
an  amphora,  the  sides  of  which  are  fluted,  perhaps  to  case  it  with 
wicker-work  in  order  that  it  might  be  carried  about  without 
breaking ;  an  oUa  or  jar,  of  the  same  ware.  A  kind  of  pipkin 
was  also  found  of  this  ware  in  France  15  inches  diameter  7 
inches  high.*    The  second  class  of  gray  pottery  is  a  stone  ware 

'  Cf.  Buokmen  and  Newmarch.  p.  79.         '  Oaumont,  Coure,  PI,  iktUI,  4. 
*  Artu,  Jonmal  Brit.  Arch.  Aesoc,  ii.  '      '  Muntlori,  i.  p.  134,  flg.  3. 
pp.  IM,  107.  '  Cttumont,  Coura,  xiviii.  5,  p.  317. 
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mach  resembling  the  modem  StafibrdBlure,  and  is  suppoeed  to 
hare  been  made  oat  of  clays  of  the  same  kind.  It  iB  almost  of 
a  stone  colour,  much  heavier  than  the  precediog  class,  and 
sonorous  when  stnick.  It  is  principollj  used  for  amphone '  and 
mortars ;  one  remarkable  vase  of  this  ware  found  at  Caistor  is  in 
shape  of  a  human  head.  Another  class  of  this  ware  was  dis- 
covered in  the  New  Forest,  where  kilns  and  many  vases  were 
found  of  a  dark  grayish  or  black  ware  glazed  like  the  Caistor  * 
ware.  The  vases  were  small,  a  kind  of  cup,  especially  of  the 
class  with  the  sides  pinched  in.  Some  varieties  of  this  ware  are 
filled  with  quartzose  sand,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with 
mica,^  This  class  is  more  like  stone  ware  than  any  other  Roman 
pottery,  hot  is  rather  glazed. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  black  unglazed  pottery,  which  is  not 
only  black  on  its  surface,  hut  has  a  paste  entirely  of  a  grayish 
black  colour,  and  often  of  a  fine  black,  or  grayish-red,  inter- 
nally. It  has  a  coating  about  a  quarter  of  a  mtUimetre  thick 
upon  the  surface,  but  is  without  any  glaze,  however  shining  it 
may  be.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Celtic  or  Gaulish  pot- 
tery, which  it  much  resembles,  by  the  fineness  of  its  paste,  the 
thinness  of  its  pieces,  and  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  is 
made,  having  been  well  turned  on  the  lathe.*  This  ware  vari(<s 
much  in  colour,  sometimes  being  almost  of  a  jet  black,  at  others 
of  a  bluish-black,  or  even  running  into  an  ashy-gray  colonr.  It 
is  generally  glazed,  but  many  vessels  exhibit  no  more  ornament 
than  a  polish  npon  the  surface,  given  by  the  potter  when  the 
piece  was  upon  the  lathe.  This  ware  is  distinguished  by  ita 
colour,  which  is  sometimes  of  a  jet  black,  at  others  of  a  metallic 
gray,  or  even  ashy.  As  it  is  sometimes  glazed,  a  foller  descrip- 
tion of  it  will  be  found  under  the  glazed  ware.  Sometimes  the 
paste  is  intermingled  with  micaceous  particles,  pebbles,  or  shells, 
which  gives  it  a  gleaming  colour  when  broken,  and  it  is  often 
covered  externally,  or  frosted  with  powdered  mica.  The  greater 
number  of  vases  are  evidently  native  ware,  manufactured  on  the 
spot  by  Romans  or  by  Gaulish,  British,  and  German  potters  in 
the  Roman  settlements.  The  shapes  much  resemble  those  of  the 
red  ware,  and  it  was  chiefly  employed  for  the  smaller  vases;  a 
few  of  larger  size  are  found  made  of  it.     It  was  principally  used 

■  Backnun  and  Newmarch,  p.  80;    Arcb.  Jonru.,  p.  6. 
Canmont,  Cours,  i.  pp.  215, 316,  ixtUL  '      '  Caumonl,  Coura,  i.  p.  21i. 
flg.  1,  2.  '  Brongniart,  i.  p.  *M. 

'  Anbnologu,  »iv.  p.  91,  PI,  iii, ; 
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for  vases  for  the  tabl«,  as  shown  in  tlie  following  ehapes :  a  shallow 
cylindrical  vase,  the  patelta,  perhaps  the  nigra  pai^la,  or  "  black 
plate  "  of  Martial ;  the  caltx,  or  a  cup ;  a  kind  of  small  cup,  or  a 
jar ;  the  ciboria  and  the  oSa,  The  mode  of  ornamenting  these 
vases  is  peculiar,  and  resembles  Gaulish  rather  than  Roman 
work,  consisting  of  zones,  hatched  bands,  and  rows  of  dote,  made 
hy  moulding  little  pellets  and  fixing  them  in  squares  and  circles, 
or  stamping  hemispherical  bosses  on  the  body  of  the  vase. 
Some  vases  of  this  ware  have  a  peculiar  ornament,  made  by 
hollowing  small  spaces  in  the  sides,  and  pinching  up  the  clay 
and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  thorns.  CHhers  have 
eccentric  patterns.  The  pattern  of  an  nm,  from  York,  is  like  a 
series  of  scales,  formed  by  depressions.  The  ornaments  are  of 
the  rudest  character ;  consisting  of  hatched  lines,  zones,  or 
indented  bands,  raised  dots  arranged  in  squares  or  parallelo- 
grams, series  of  spurs  imitating  the  pine  cones,  or  rows  of  thorns, 
zigzag,  and  hatched  hnes,  the  herring-bone  pattern,  diagonal 
and  crossing  bands. 

Five  little  veaaels,  found  at  Binsted,  in  Hampshire,  now  in  the 
British  Miiseum,  illustrate  some  shapes  of  this  ware.  One  is  a 
cand^dbrum, or  cervba' or  candlestick ;  another,  a  small  vase  for 
oil  or  vinegar,  ocefo^um  ;  a  third,  a  jar,  oSa ;  two  others,  small 
cups,  ecdices.  They  were  all  found  in  a  sarcophagus.  Cups  of 
a  thin  and  finely  moulded  black  ware,  along  with  numerous 
potteries  and  kilns,  have  been  found  at  the  Upchnrch  marshes. 
This  ware,  known  as  the  Upchnrch,  was  adapted  for  useful  pur- 
poses only ;  and  by  the  absence  of  all  floral  or  animal  omit> 
mentations  shows  a  late  character  and  local  fabric.  It  is  of  the 
latest  period  of  the  Anglo-Boman  epoch.' 

Specimens  of  brown  ware  of  a  very  coarse  style  are  often 
found  among  other  Eoman  remains  of  cream-coloured  ware, 
consisting  of  amphorie,  and  other  vessels  for  domestic  use.  It 
is,  however,  mnch  more  common  in  the  Celtic  and  early 
Etruscan  potteries.  Some '  ampboree  and  jugs  have  their  necks 
decorated  with  the  heads  of  females  moulded  npon  them,  like  the 
bottles  of  the  middle  ages.  Examples  of  these  have  been  found 
at  Richborough.*  They  are  of  brown  ware,  and  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter.  The  excavations  at  Wroxeter  have  disco- 
vered  two  new  classes  of  Roman  pottery,  the  one  of  white  Rrosely 

'  P»ciacedi,  Inasr.,  i.  36.  1  p.  223  ;  Arth.  Jonrn.,  ii. 

'  R.  Smith,  Collectsnen,  Ti.  p.  173.  '  B.  Smith,  Ant.  Richborougli,  p.  74. 

'  Wright,  Celt,  Boiiian,  Rnd  t!aion,  I 
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ware,  bo  called  from  the  spot,  chiefly  of  narrow-necked  jugs  and 
moitaria  very  beautifully  made,  the  surface  of  which  ia  formed 
of  hard  etoae,  and  striped  led  and  yellow  baudB.  The  other  is  a 
kind  of  red  ware  called  the  Boman  Salopian  ware,  made  from  the 
clay  in  the  Severn  valley  and  differing  from  the  common  Boman 
ware.  Colanders,  or  bowls  pierced  all  over  with  small  holes, 
have  been  also  found. ^  Some  ollee  as  late  as  Constantius  II.  were 
found  at  Bousse  near  Oudenarde.' 

Many  small  vases  in  shape  of  ollie  or  wide-monthed  jars,  some 
with  narrow  necks  and  reeded  bodies,  small  amphorBe,  double- 
handled  bottles,  lagenae,  mortars,  or  pans,  and  cups  or  dboria 
ornamented  with  tool  marks,  and  lamps  of  this  ware  have  been 
found  in  different  parts  of  Engl&nd,"  In  the  German  provinces 
the  inscriptions  show  several  " negotiaioret  artia  eretarue"  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  traffic  of  fine  vases ;  one,  named  Secundiuos 
Silvanus,  was  a  native  of  Brifain.* 

■  Wrigbt,  T.,  RuiDB  of  DricoDinm,    1837. 
18mo ,  Shrewsb.,  1S60.  j      *  Moe.  Pmct.  Geol.  Cat.,  pp.  84-91. 

'  tleencb,  D.  J.  Van  der,  Oudhe-        *  Bteiner,  Cod.  luKrip.  Bom.,  iL  305, 

den  iler  Stad  RouBBe,  4to,,  Autlenaerde,  I  8-7. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

01«zcd  RomaD  pottery  —  Baminn  —  Proto-Saraian  —  Cruats  —  Emblemata  — 
Aretine  ware  —  Glaze  —  FoIiBh  — Slip  —  Lend  —  Salt  —  UodMb  —  Barbatino 
—  Separate  figorea — Maater  moulds  —  Die*  —  Moulds  of  Ciipa  —  Stamps  of 
potters  —  Fumaccfl  and  apparatus  —  Omameiitations  —  Use  —  Rep:iira  — 
Makers  —  Names  —  False  Samian  —  Black  ware  —  Glaza  —  Varitties  — 
Inscriplions  —  Sites. 

The  Bomans  maoufactiired  a  glazed  irare  very  distinct  in  its 
character  from  that  of  the  Greeka,  and  more  resembling  that  of 
the  Etruscans.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  the 
lustrous  wares  of  Italy  were  ornamented  with  highly  finished 
BubjectB,  as  a  very  lai^  number  were  entirely  covered  with  a 
black  glaze,  which  was  the  great  characteristic  of  the  pottery  of 
the  best  Greek  period,  and  which  became  more  entirely  used  as 
the  art  of  vase-painting  decayed.  On  many  of  the  later  vases 
too  of  Southern  Italy  and  other  places,  modelled  figures  in  bas- 
relief  were  introduced  by  degrees,  an  imitation  of  the  metal 
ware,  which  was  rapidly  rising  into  fashion;  and  these,  which 
are  entirely  glazed  with  a  black  lustre,  are  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  Roman  ware.  There  are  also  certain  vases  found  in 
Etruria  and  Greece  which  were  apparently  made  just  before  the 
Samian  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  They  are  of  a  fine 
earth  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  have  a  slight  glaze  or  polish,  but 
their  paste  is  not  of  the  fine  lustrous  red  colour  of  the  so-called 
Samian.  They  are,  however,  made  from  a  mould,  and  have  in 
bas-relief  friezes,  anaglypka,  and  other  subjects,  which  imitated 
the  tnisUe  or  detachable  relief  ornaments,*  of  the  metallic  vases, 
or  the  embhmaia,  fised  reliefs  of  the  celebrated  chased  goblets 
and  other  vases  of  die  great  masters  of  antiquity,  to  which 
frequent  allusion  is  made  by  Roman  writers.* 

Some  of  the  vases,  too,  of  the  Greek  islands,  of  red  ware, 
with  moulded  subjects  coloured  witli  red  paint,  are  prototypes 
of  the  Roman  ware.  On  the  bottom  of  a  vase  of  this  proto- 
Samian  ware,  found  in  excavations  at  Halicamassus  made  by 

'  Cicero  in  Vorrem,  vi.  23,  21;  Jn-  i 
venal,  T.  40 :  Martial,  TJii,  51-59 ;  Pliity, 
N.  H.,  xmiii.  c.  II.  I 
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Mr,  Newton,  were  figures  iu  bold  relief  of  Hercules  and  the  Lion. 
The  ware  was  a  dull  red  externally,  bluish  inside  through  de- 
fective baking. 

The  Roman  Aretine  ware  is  of  one  peculiar  kind,  being  bright 
red,  like  sealing-wax,  and  covered,  like  the  Greek  lustrous  vases, 
with  a  eilicated  alkaline  glaze.  As  most  of  this  ware  in  Italy 
lias  been  found  at  Arezzo,  tlie  ancient  Aretium,  it  will  be  necessary- 
first  to  consider  its  manufacture  at  that  place,  where  it  succeeded 
the  black  Etruscan  ware  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants.'     The  potteries  of  Aretium  were  in  activity  during 


No.  Ifl?.— Froto-SimliD  Cnp,  ojih  id  AmuamHnutaii  In  nllef.    Frcn  itltiai*. 

the  a^e  of  the  early  Ccesars,  probably  closing  about  A.D.  300. 
The  ware  is  fine,  red,  and  often  unglazed,  in  wliich  case  it  was 
formed  into  hemispherical  cups,  stamped  out  of  moulds,  with 
the  names  of  makers  placed  on  raised  tt^sserte  on  the  exterior.* 
Other  fragments  found  at  this  place  resemble  the  ao-called 
Samian  ware.  The  pott«ry  of  Aretium  is  often  mentioned 
in  classical  authors.  "0  Aretine  cup,  which  decorated  my 
father's  table,  bow  sound  thou  wast  before  the  doctor's  hand!" 
says  Virgil,'  referring  to  taking  medicine  out  of  it.     And  Persius 

I  DcniiiB,  ii.  425.  1  p.  8;  Drnnis,  ii.  pp.  422-428. 

-  ArcliTODlogia,   ixvi.  p.   251 ;    xiii.  j      '  Virgil, 
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sabsequently  says  of  tlie  ware  of  this  town,  **  Behold,  he  believes 
himself  somebody,  because  Btipine  with  Italian  honour,  as  an 
sedite,  he  has  broten  the  nnjust  measures  of  Aretiiim."'  Ac- 
cording to  Mactobius,  Angiistus  said  to  Maecenas,  who  was  of 
the  Gens  Cilnia,  and  a  natire  of  Arezzo,'  "Fere  thee  well,  0 
pearl  of  the  Tiber,  emerald  of  the  Cilnians,  jasper  of  potters, 
beryl  of  Porseua,"  iu  which  some  see  an  allusion  to  the  red 
ware  of  Aretium,  his  native  city.  We  find  the  vases  of  Arctium 
mentioned  by  Martial,^  who  flourished  from  the  reign  of  Domitian 
to  that  of  Nerva,  and  who  says  in  a  metaphor,  that  aa  the  vile 
Champagne  cloak,  with  its  greasy  exterior,  contaminates  the  gay 
scarlet  dresses  of  the  city— so  the  ware  of  Aretiam  violated  the 
splendour  of  the  crystal  cup,  or  was  like  a  black  crow  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cayster,  laughed  at  when  wandering  amidst  the  swans,  one 
of  which  charmed  Leda.  Pliny,  speaking  of  this  ware,  says,* 
"  Id  sacrifices  amidst  all  this  wealth  libations  are  not  made  from 
myrrhine  or  crystalline,  but  from  earthenware  simpnvia."  "  The 
greater  part  of  mankind,"  says  the  same  antbor,  "  uses  earthen- 
ware. Samian  ware  is  even  now  used  for  food.  Aretium,  in 
Italy,  has  also  the  pre-eminence."  Iddonis  says,"  "  Earthenware 
vases  are  sud  to  have  been  first  invented  by  8amos,  made  of  clay, 
and  hardened  in  the  fire.  Afterwards  it  was  found  out  bow  to  add 
a  red  colour.  The  vases  are  called  Aretine  from  a  town  in  Italy," 
•where  they  are  made.  Sedulius  says  of  thetn, "  The  herbs  which 
are  brought  up  served  on  the  red  pottery."  These  vases  are 
mention^  In  a  MS.  written  by  S.  IRistori,  of  Aretium,  in  a,d. 
1282,  and  also  by  C.  Tillani,  in  his  History  of  the  World.' 
Alessi,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  describes  the  discovery 
of  red  vases  of  Arezzo,  about  one  mile  from  the  city.  Vusari ' 
states  that  in  A.D.  1484,  his  grand&tber  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood three  vaults  of  an  ancient  furnace.*  In  a,d.  1734,  Gori,* 
who  had  not  seen  any  of  the  vases,  republished  the  lists  of  Alesri. 
Bosd,  who  died  a.d.  1796,  had  collected  more  information.** 
Fabroni "  found  ia  a.d.  1779,  potteries  at  CincelU,  or  Centum 


■  PeniDs,  St&..  i.  144,  145;  Schol., 

'I.,  9,  cap.  47. 

Aim.  Comuti.             '  Pat.,  ii.  c  4. 

'  Fabroni,  Storia  dcgli  Antichi  Vaai 

■  Hartial,  i.  54;  liv.  98. 

flUili  Atetini.  8vo..  Arezzo,  1641,  p.  18; 

'  Pliny,  N.   H.,  xwv.  c.  12;  c.  i., 

Vito  del  Pitt.  Roma,  1759,  t.  i.  p,  335. 

o.  le. 

■  Pref.ttlU  Dif.<lcUAir.Etr,p.207. 

'  LiidorDa.  XI.  20 ;  A.D.  610, 

"  Fabroni,  p.  21. 

"  "Tiovfylefornao^ltrogoliovaKhc, 

■noDclo;    Oori,    Difesa    dt-tl'    Aliitbcto 

e  glv  utoa«ili  deir  arto.    Vidde  cho  la 

mniaoo,  p.  SOS,  prcf. 
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Cellie,  with  the  different  implements  used  in  the  art.  The  clar 
of  the  colour  of  amber  was  also  fouod  there,  and  the  furnaces 
formed  of  biicks.  The  clay  ia  supposed  to  have  beeu  decanted 
from  Tat  to  vat,  and  the  vate  wem  lined  with  pottery,  and  pro- 
vided with  canals  for  the  introductioa  of  water.  According  to 
BoBsi  the  vase  was  first  made  upon  the  wheel,  and  before  the  clay 
was  quite  dry  the  ornaments  and  figures  were  impressed  with  me- 
tallic stamps,  'i'ho  rases  appear  to  hare  been  generally  made  in 
moulds,  nhioh  were  oiled,  and  then  bad  the  clay  pressed  into 
them.  They  were  completed  upon  the  wheel,  and  when  the 
inner  part  bad  been  thus  perfected,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
first  baked  and  then  coated  with  the  slip  or  glaze,  and  returned  a 
second  time  to  the  furnace.  From  one  of  the  moulds  in  the  Rossi 
Museum  having  the  name  of  the  potter,  Antiochus,  the  freedmnu 
or  slave  of  P.  Cornelius,  vases  have  been  made  exactly  like  the 
ancient  ones.  The  moulds  in  which  the  vases  were  fabricated 
were  made  of  the  same  clay  as  the  vases  themselves,  but  less 
baked,  without  any  glaze,  and  about  one  inch  thick.  They  were 
composed  of  separate  partf^  so  as  to  take  to  pieces,  and  had 
traces  of  some  fat  or  unctuous  substance  employed  to  prevent 
the  adhesion  of  the  paste.'  A  terra-cotta  mould  terminating 
in  a  tragic  mask  was  found,  and  some  instruments.  Part  of  a 
potter's  wheel  was  also  discovered,  and  much  resembled  that  in 
use  at  present.  It  is  composed  of  two  disks  or  tables,  both  - 
placed  horizontally,  of  unequal  diameter,  having  a  certain 
distance  between  them,  and  tbeir  centre  traversed  by  a  vertical 
pin,  which  revolveil.  The  wheel  fonnd  was  ap^Htrently  part  of 
one  of  the  disks.  It  was  made  of  terra-cotta,  about  three  inches 
thick  and  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  circular,  with  a  groove  all 
round  the  border.  Bound  this  vase  was  a  kind  of  leaden  tire,  held 
firm  by  six  cylindrical  spokes  of  the  same  metal,  placed  inside 
the  disks.  These  cylinders,  about  half  a  foot  long,  one  foot 
three  inches  in  diameter,  came  beyond  the  circumference  of  the 
disk,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  plate.'  There  was  no 
mark  of  any  pin  in  the  centre,  so  that  it  must  have  formed  part 


due  breccia  toBCftoe  ili  lato  con  p[o-  I  '  Fsbioni,  pp.  6-2,  63.  Prnf.  Bark- 
coliBsimi  malloui  lungi  ]  di  btii'.'Cio  :  mnn  and  Mr.  Ncwnutrcli,  RemainB  of 
Bopra  t  di  larghczza.  l.a  creta  o  argilla  Bomen  Art  in  Girencroter,  4to.,  Cireu- 
gli  parvi  esonvata  poco  piU  in  basao  .  cester,  pp.  82-SS. 

ilfUe  tnbbrifhe  cd  imlbinte  da  cnida  il  '  •  Fnljiuni.  tav.  iii.  9,  10;  v.  7,  8,  9, 
colore  della  terra  d'ombra,"— Fabroni,    p.  M. 
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of  the  upper  disk,  called  by  potters  the  table,  which  liea  upon  a 
support  of  under  day,  and  enables  the  potter  to  fix  the  paste 
and  to  form  it  with  the  hands  during  the  revolutions  of  the 
wheel.^  The  glaze  of  these  vases,  both  black  and  red,  Lave 
been  found  difficult  to  analyse.  It  is  not,  however,  produced 
by  lead,  but  apparently  by  a  vitreous  flux.^  The  Tasea  were 
baked  in  furnaces,  like  those  used  at  present. 

CoDsideiable  difference  of  opinion  exists  with  respect  to  the 
varnish  of  these  vases.  By  some  it  is  stated  to  be  an  alkaline 
glaze,*  by  others  a  glaze  of  a  metallic  nature,  while  water  alone 
is  said  to  be  sufBcieut  to  produce  the  polish.  The  glaze  is  not 
so  strong  or  compact  as  that  of  porcelain  or  mnjolica,  bo  as  to 
be  incapable  of  infiltration,  yet  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the 
action  of  wine,  vinegar,  or  oil,  although  hot,  and  is  not  altered 
by  these  liquids.  It  is  said  to  leave  traces  of  having  been  pro- 
duced by  a  brush,  which  looks  as  if  a  slip  had  been  laid  on. 
These  vases  seem  to  have  been  used  for  the  table  to  hold  fruils 
and  liquids,  and  for  medicine,  and  sacrificial  purposes.*  It  is 
tender  and  more  easily  injured  than  the  ordinary  Samian.  A 
bowl  of  Aretine  ware  found  in  Cambridgeshire  is  in  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum. 

The  two  collections  of  Aretine  vases  at  Arezzo  are  that  of  the 
Museo  Bossi  Bacci,  and  the  public  one  of  the  city.  The  dia- 
critical marks  of  this  ware  are  a  paste  of  a  red  coralline  colour, 
pale  when  broken,  and  of  a  reddish-yellow  under  the  fracture, 
which  does  not  become  redder  when  subject  to  a  red  heat,  but 
falls  upon  friction  into  an  orange-red  calx.  The  vases  are 
coated  with  a  very  slight  glaze,  which  is  levigated  and  always 
of  a  red  coral  colour,  occasionally  black,  and  verging  towards 
azure,  sometimes  iron  grey,  or  with  a  bright  metallic  lustre.' 
They  are  principally  of  smnll  size  and  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs,  of  a  decorative  nature,  not  mytholc^ical,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  later  subjects  of  Roman  art  They  are  generally  tight 
The  prevalent  form  of  the  vases  is  that  of  a  teacup  without 
handles,  apparently  the  calix  of  Virgil,  and  these  when  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs,  have  rarely  the  name  of  any  potter 
impressed  upon  them.  When  a  name  does  occur  it  is  on  a 
tessera,  and  in  bas-relief. 

'  Fabroni,  I.  c,  S4.      ■  Ibid.,  I.  e.  66.  I  Art   in    CirenceBter,  Ito.,   CireDoester, 
'  TrBitt.i.  p.  114.  '  p.  85. 

'  Fabroni,  I.  e,  p.  05 ;  cf.  Prof.  Buck-       •  Fabroni,  I.  c,  ii.  p.  32,  et  seq. 
msD  and  Nenmarch,  Romains  of  Roman  '■ 
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Flat  circular  dishes,  patellte  or  hmces,  also  appear  to  hare 
emanated  from  this  fabric,  together  with  lai^r  arne,  some  for 
cinerarj  purposes,  square  tiles,  bas-reliefs,  and  lamps.*  None 
of  these  pieces  were,  however,  of  any  eize,  while  the  smallnees  of 
the  furnaces  proves  that  large  vases  could  not  have  been  baked 
in  tliem.  The  subjects  are  disposed  as  friezes,  but  more  often 
mixed  up  with  architectural  oraaments,  such  as  scrolls,  egg  and 
tongue  borders,  and  coluoms  with  spiral  shafts  and  festoons. 
The  subjects  appear  to  be  Hercules  and  Hylas,  Bacchic  orgies, 
Cupids,  combats,  chases,  dances,  candelabra,  masks,  gladiators. 


females,  horses,  dolphins,  dc^,  goats,  serpents,  sphinxes,  lions, 
and  panthers,  in  a  style  resembling  the  Botnan  art  at  the  best 
period  of  the  empire.  The  examination  of  1500  graves  at  Xan- 
ten,  Castra  Vetera,  has  done  much  for  the  classification  of  the  red 
glazed  ware.  In  almost  all  these  graves  coins  were  discovered, 
verifying  the  date  of  the  vessels  of  earth  therein  found.  The 
Samian  ware  of  the  age  of  the  first  Cassars  had  the  finest  red 
colour,  the  brightest  glaze,  the  hardest  paste,  and  the  best  exe- 
cuted ornaments,  rehe&i,  and  arabesques.  The  vases  ting  with  a 
metallic  sound  when  struck.    At  the  time  of  the  Flavii  the  clay 

'  Fsbroni,  l.p.  SH. 
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IB  good,  bnt  no  longer  so  fine,  and  resembled  imitations  of  the 
earlier  ware.  In  graves  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines  true 
Samian  ware  is  no  longer  found,  the  shapes  are  stiU  good,  but 
the  fracture  and  glaze  show  instead  a  coarse  material  coloured 
with  red  lead,  titbarge,  and  an  artificial  glaze,  far  ioferior  to 
the  true  Samian.  After  the  age  of  the  Antonines  the  paste 
is  still  worse  prepared,  and  it  fell  off  on  vases  of  the  later 
period  of  the  Empire.  Although  the  details  of  this  examination 
are  uncertain,  the  fact  of  the  gradual  deterioration  of  this 
ware  may  be  considered  to  be  proved.  This  is  the  reverae  of 
the  glass  fabric,  which  continues  to  improve  under  the  later 
Empire.  The  black  glazed  ware  follows  the  style  of  red  wara' 
Many  vases  have  the  potter's  name  impressed  in  bas-relief 
with  a  metallic  stamp  in  Roman  letters,  often  interlaced  in 
ligatures,  as  on  the  consular  coins.  In  the  plain  ware  these  are 
usually  inside  at  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  but  in  vases  with  bas- 
relief  they  are  more  often  introduced  amidst  the  foliage  and 
ornaments.  The  letters  are  often  enclosed  in  an  oblong  outline 
or  tessera.  Sometimes  they  are  impressed  in  a  human  foot, 
probably  in  allusion  to  the  Veading  out  of  the  clay.  The 
inscriptions  show  that  the  vases  were  principally  made  by 
slaves,  who  placed  their  names  upon  their  work,  sometimes 
followed  by  that  of  their  master,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate. 
One  person  named  Publius  seems  to  have  employed  several 
slaves.  Another,  Aulus  Titiiu,  calls  hin^elf  an  Aretine  potter; 
and  L.  Tettius,  stamped  L.  TeUii  Samia,  proving  that  this  ware 
had  been  imitated  from  the  Samian.*  Three  lists  are  given  by 
Fabroni,  the  first  of  which,  consisting  of  names  with  prienomens, 
contains  the  &ee  citizens,  or  freedmen,  who  were  proprietors  of 
estates,  or  who  worked  the  potteries ;  the  second  is  that  of  the 
slaves  whose  products  were  sufficiently  good  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  ware,  or  who  may  have  sold  it  for  masters  who  were 
too  proud  to  exercise  the  craft  in  their  own  name.  The  last  list 
contains  the  inscriptions  exactly  as  they  appear  on  the  vases. 
Vases  of  red  ware,  similar  to  those  found  at  Arezzo,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Alodcna,  having  the  names  of  the 
potters  Camurus,  Eutychius,  L.  Gellius,  Herennius,  Occa,  Phil- 
adelphus,  Sanus,  and  Yillns,  and  others.  This  circumstance 
has  given  rise  to  the  hypothesis   that  the  so-called  Aretine 
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vaseB  were  made  at  Modena.*  Similar  rases  are  said  to  have 
been  found  at  Vnlci,  bearing  the  inscription  Atrane,*  and  at 
Cervetri,  with  the  names  of  the  Aretine  potters,  C.  Yibianus 
Faustus,  L.  Gellias,  Aulua  Titins  figolus,*  and  another.  In  the 
Gregorian  Museum  are  three  cups  and  one  jug,  called  in  the 
description  of  that  collection  Aretine  ware,  apparently  of  the 
red  tmglazed  terra-cotta  ware  there  found.  On  the  cups  are 
large  acanthus  leaves,  egg  and  tongue  ornaments,  goats,  and  a 
race  of  dolphins.  On  the  jug  are  four  bands  of  fleurettes  and 
festoons,  artificial  ornaments,  and  dolphins  and  anchors  repeated. 
On  one  cup,  with  Cupid  and  other  omamentfl,  is  the  name  of 
the  Roman  maker,  C.  Fopilius/  In  the  Museo  Borbonico,  at 
Naples,  are  several  specimens  of  this  red  ware,  which  is  found 
in  abundance  at  Capua,  and  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  houses  at 
FompeiL  The  specimens  procured  at  Naples  and  coming  from 
the  South  Italian  potteries  are  of  finer  make  and  ware  than 
those  found  out  of  Italy.  There  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this 
ware  iu  the  Slade  collection  representing  a  large  goblet,  ornar 
mented  with  figures  delicately  moulded.' 

A  ware  exactly  like  that  of  .^rezzo,  called  by  some  the  red 
Roman  ware,  and  by  others  Samian,  distinguished  by  its  close 
grain  composed  of  a  fine  clay,  and  presenting  when  broken, 
edges  of  an  opaque  light  red  colour,  whilst  the  inner  and  onter 
surface  are  quite  smooth,  and  of  a  brighter  and  darker  red,  is 
found  in  all  places  of  the  ancient  world  to  which  the  Roman 
arms  or  civilisation  reached.*  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
Aretine  by  its  darker  tone,  stroDger  glaze,  and  coarser  orna- 
mentation. Possibly,  the  whole  passage  of  Pliny'  in  wliich  he 
speaks  of  the  earthenware  of  his  day  refers  to  this  red  ware. 
Thus  for  dishes  he  praises  the  Samian,  and  the  Aretine  ware, 
for  cups  that  of  Surrentum,  Asta  and  PoUeulia,  Saguntum  and 
Fergamus.  Tralles  and  Mutina  had  their  manufactories.  Cos 
was  most  esteemed,  Hadria  produced  the  hardest  ware.  That 
one  of  these,  that  of  Saguntum,  was  a  red  ware,  is  clear ;  that 
of  Curaas  was  also  of  the  same  colour.    "  The  chaste  Sibyl  has 

■  Oavedoni.  DicbiorazioDe  dei  laaimi  '  Neebitt,  A.;  Cftt.  of  the  Colleotioa 
Hodeneee,  1828;  Biographia  <Ii  Cav.  of  F.  Slade,  fo.  1871,  Appendix,  p.  167, 
Zaomo,  1835,  pp.  40-41 ;   Bull.,  1837,    No.  4. 

p.  10;  183S,  pp.  129-131.  *  Buckman  nnd  Newmarcb,   p.  84; 

■  Bull.,  18S6,  p.  171.  Boach  Smith,  Jouni.  Brit.  Arcb.  Assoc., 
>  Ball.,  ISSl),  p.  28S;   1834,  p.  102,    iv.  pp.  1-20. 

149:  1837,  p.  108;  1839,  p.  20.  i      '  N.  H.,  iixt.  4.1. 
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Bent  thee,  her  own  hnrgo^,  a  red  dish  of  Camtean  earth,"  sayB 
Martial.*  Cups  also  were  made  at  Allifie.  That  the  red  ware 
is  found  amidst  the  deose  forests  of  Germany  and  on  the  distant 
shores  of  Britaiu,  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  civilisation  of  the 
old  world.  It  was  afiparently  an  importation,  being  exactly 
identical  wherever  diecovered,  and  is  readily  distinguished  from 
the  local  pottery.'  No  question  has  excited  more  controversy 
among  antiquaries  than  the  place  where  it  was  made.  Samos, 
Aretium,  Rome,  Modena,  Capaa,  Ancient  Gaul,  and  Britain,^ 
into  which,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  imported,  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  sites  of  its  manufacture.     It  belongs  to  the 


■       No.  «M,— BoKl  o(  Bed  SuDtu  Wu*.  btulng  the  un*  at  DItIi,  a  ainlUi  PoUn-. 

class  of  tender  lustrous  pottery,  conaistiug  of  a  bright  red  paste 
like  sealing-wax,  breaking  with  a  close  texture,  and  covered 
with  a  siliceous,  or  according  to  some,  a  metallic  glaze.  This 
glaze  is  exceedingly  thin,  transparent,  and  equally  laid  upon  the 
whole  surface,  only  slightly  augmenting  the  colour  of  the  clay. 
The  vases  made  of  this  ware  are  generally  of  small  dimensions, 
and  consist  of  dishes,  lances  or  patinse,  of  an  oval  or  flat  circular 
shape,  like  modem  salvers,  of  small  bowls,  apparently  for  holding 
small  quantities  of  viands,  perhaps  paterte,  and  generally  hemi- 

*  Epigr.,  si?,  114.  I      '  Roa<^h  Smith,  Journ.  Brit  Afoli. 

•  BiOTimiMl,  Tnutit,  i.  p.  240  et  seq.  |  Araoc.,  iv.  pp.  1,  20. 
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sphericftl  or  cylindrical,  and  of  little  cups  either  of  globular  or  of 
conical  sliape,  probably  pocula,  and  of  jogs  or  larger  vessels. 
The  ware  is  generally  plain,  and  impressed  with  the  name  of 
the  potter  irotu  whose  factory  it  emanated,  and  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  names  of  the  potters,  that  these  were  slares,  or  liberti, 
and  that  many  were  of  Gaulish  or  British  origin. 

The  Samian  ware  from  its  peculiar  paste  was  more  than 
usually  brittle.  In  the  Meneechmua '  of  Flautns,  the  following 
dialt^e  occurs:  "M.  Knock  gently. — P.  Are  yoii  afraid  the 
doors  are  Samian."  In  another  play,  ^e  Baccludes,'  of  the 
same  author,  the  following  passf^  is  found: 

"  Tftke  care,  prithee,  lest  an;  heedleu  one  touch  that ; 
Thou  knowest  how  booq  a  Samian  vase  will  bre&k." 

The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  this  ware  is  the 
great  similarity  of  its  paste  in  whatever  place  it  may  be  found, 
which  renders  it  prolible  that  the  ware  was  made  upon  one 
spot,  and  imported  throughout  the  Empire.  The  potters  did  not 
import  their  paste  prepared,  but  levigated  a  colourless  clay  of 
the  iocaUty,  and  produced  the  usual  red  colour  by  the  intro- 
duction of  ochre.' 

The  colour  of  this  ware,  which  was  made  of  a  clay  like  the 
red  ware,  was  owing  to  the  more  perfect  oxidation  of  the  iron 
contained  in  it,  and  it  was  probably  baked  in  open  kilns  or  fire- 
pans. Tlie  glaze  or  lustre  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  polish 
given  to  it  when  upon  the  wheel.*  The  analysis  of  Brongniart  * 
shows  that  the  paste  of  these  vases  consists  of  56 — 64  sihca,  25 
— 17  alumina,  7 — 10  0£.  iron,  9 — 2  carb,  lime,  2 — 0  magnesia, 
18 — 2  water,  while  the  glaze  consists  of  64  silica,  11*0  ox.  iron. 
Dr.  Percy's  analysis  is  54-45— 60-67  silica,  22-08— :20-96  alumina, 
7-31—5-95  peroxide  of  iron,  9-76-6-77  lime,  1-67—1-22  mag- 
nesia, 3-22  potash,  and  1-76  soda.* 

The  glaze  of  these  vases  is  stated  not  to  be  metallic,  but 
produced  by  some  substance  laid  upon  them  after  they  were 
ready  for  baking.  The  portions  not  covered  with  reliefs  have 
been  polished'  upon  the  lathe,  and  the  bas-reliefe  were  in  certain 
instances  retouched  with  a  tool,  which  left  a  furrowed  line  round 


'  Meiuechmu<\  I.,  i.  65.  <  Mus.  rract.  GeoL  Cat,  8vo.    Loud., 

'  Act  II.,  ii.  22,  23.  '  1854,  p.  59. 

•  Brongiiiut,  Traits,  1.  p.  423.  '  Cf.  also  on  this  wore  Urimid  de  la 

•  Bucliinauuiii]Newmarch,pp.7S,79.    Viucelle,  Antiquil^  deraHiverkfl  daoa 

•  Bmngniiirt,  Tmitc,  i.  p.  421.  lea  jiirding  itii  palaia  de  Luxeaboorg. 
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them.'  The  colour  of  the  vases  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  an 
oxide  of  iron,  and  the  diflei-ence  of  the  external  colour  appears 
to  depend  mainly  upon  the  paste.  When  heated  in  the  fiie, 
they  hecome  a  deep  claret  colour.*  As  there  are  no  traces  of 
any  pencil  being  used  to  apply  the  glaze,  it  is  probable  that  the 
vases  were  dipped  into  a  slip  which  held  it  in  suspension.*  A 
similar  glaze,  however,  could  probably  be  obtained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  salt  thrown  into  the  furnaces  during  the  baking,  in  the 
same  way  as  now  practised  at  Lambeth  for  stone  ware. 

This  ware  was  made  upon  the  wheel,  by  which  the  slopes 
fillets,  mouldings,  incised  rings,  or  bands  were  produced.  Moulds 
were  employed,  sometimes  of  an  entire  piece,  in  which  case  they 
were  made  by  punching  the  requisite  ornaments  upon  the  mould 
itself  from  matrices,  or  master  moulds.  Sometimes  many  sepa- 
rate moulds,  representing  the  same  or  different  subjects,  were 
adjusted  tc^etherto  complete  the  decoration  of  the  circumference 
of  a  cup.  The  engrailed  lines  and  smaller  ornaments  were  made 
by  means  of  a  cylinder  or  revolving  mould  of  terra-cotta  or 
metal/  applied  to  the  vessel  while  in  slow  rotation,  leaving  in- 
dentations in  the  clay  at  regular  intervals,  the  vessel  and  instru- 
ment revolving  in  constant  contact,  hke  a  wheel  and  pinion;  but 
the  latter  ones,  such  as  the  egg  and  tongue  moulding,  were 
effected  by  a  punch  or  seal  with  a  long  handle,'  the  part  on 
which  the  ornament  is  incised  bein|;  concave,  to  correspond  with 
the  convex  surface  of  the  vase.  The  same  process  was  adopted 
for  the  figures  in  the  central  groups,'  and  the  more  salient  parts 
were  separately  stamped  and  placed  on  the  vase  while  the  clay 
was  we^  as  is  very  evident  in  some  reliefs  of  vases  of  Aretine 
ware.  Names  of  potters  were  also  impressed  from  stamps  of 
terra-cotta  or  metal.'  The  last  mode  of  fabric  consisted  in  lay- 
ing upon  the  general  body  of  the  vase  some  clay  in  a  very  viscous 
state,  technically  called  barhotine,  either  with  a  pipe  or  a  little 
spatula  in  form  of  a  spoon,  and  with  it  following  out  the  con- 
tours, of  the  branches  of  olives  or  laurel,  animals  with  thiu 
limbs,'  &c.     On  some  specimens  an  ornament  had  been  modelled 


•  Canmcott,  Gonrs,  p.  206.  i      •  Ibid.,  i.  p.  *21,  PL  in.  F.  2,  A. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  909.  I      '  Ibid.,  p.  424 ;  Huade  C^runique,  ix. 

'  Broiigniart,  Traite,  i.  p.  i23.  flg.  uLi. 

•  Ihid.  424,  PI.  i»x.  3,  A ;  J.  Evanfl,  *  Brongniart,  p.  425 ;  Golbert  md 
Exravfttiona  at  Boimoor,  Lond.,  1853,  SoliiteigbiuBcr,  M^m.  de  In  Soo.  des 
fnl.,  p.  18.  '  Antiq.  de  France,  t.  vii.  PI.  lizii. ;  Cnu- 

•  Dmngniart,  I.  c.  P.  4.  A.  B.  iiinnt,  Coiirs  d'Aiitiq.,  t  ii  p.  185. 
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with  n  white  pa£t€.  Separate  figures,  cnutse,  were  also  made  in 
moidds,  and  then  placed  on  tlie  body  of  the  Tsae,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  which  ia  an  Atys,  in  the  York  Museum.' 

Another  mode  of  ornamentation  visible  on  some  pieces  fonnd 
in  the  north  of  England,  consisted  in  scooping  ont  wreaths,  and 
cutting  out  fan-shaped  patterns  in  intaglio,  with  a  tool  on  the  clay, 
while  moist,  the  parts  dug  out  being  removed 
from  the  plain  surface,  as  shown  by  the  hori- 
zontal stripes.'  This  mode  of  working  was 
copied  from  engraving  on  glass,  called  by  the 
later  Jurists  diairetum,"  executed  by  certain 
engravers  called  diairetarii  edatoret,  who  en- 
graved on  glass  in  a  style  resembling  that  of 
inferior  intaglios  or  precious  stones. 

A  master-mould,   in   the   British   Museum, 

pyramidal  in  shape,  and  convex  at  the  base, 

has  a  slight  bas-relief  of  a  youth  standing  full 

face  with  some  drapery  thrown  over  his  left 

arm.     At  one  side  is   OFFI    LIBERd   "the 

"rf^^»r'LtN^  workshop  of  Liber,"  stamped  incuse,  probably 

as  a  preservative  against  theft  or  removal  from 

the  pi'emises.     Tliis  die  was  apparently  arranged  with  others  bo 

as  to  form  a  pattern,  and  it  was  then  stamped  into  the  sides  of 

a  convex  vessel  fashioned  like  one  of  the  cups  or  dishes,  but 


Sd.  lox— rngmmt  of  >  UoaU  found  D«r  Itijaia. 

without  the  foot,  which  in  some  instances  appears  to  have  been 
subsequently  added.  This  die  is  of  rather  a  fine  terra-cotta, 
and  was  found  near  Mayence.  A  similar  mould,  presenting 
a  tragic  mask,  was  foand  at  Arezzo  or  Arctium.*    Two  others 

'  Wellbcloved,  Anliquities  of  Yott-  i      ■  Ulptttn,  Digost.  ad  leg,  Aquil^  L 
thire.  Pbil.  Soc.  18S2,  p.  SO.  27-29. 

•  Ihid.  p.  52, 1,2.  I     •  Fabroni,  Ut.  t.  4. 
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in  the  British  Mnseum  are  in  shape  of  a  boai  and  lion :  they  are 
of  a  compact  red  cisy,  externally  of  a  reddiBh-brown.  Other 
moulds  in  shape  of  a  hare  and  of  a  hon,  iuacribed  with  the  name 
of  Cerealis,  a  well-known  maker  of  red  ware,  are  in  the  Museum 
of  Sevres,  one,  in  the  shape  of  a  wolf  standing,  baked  almost  as 
hard  as  stone  ware,  has  on  it  the  name  Cobnertus.^  Some 
moulds  for  this  purpose  of  the  Roman  period  have  been  found, 
and  the  process  is  of  common  use  at  present.  It  was  particu- 
larly desirable  in  cases  where  ornaments  in  high  rehef  were 
required  for  the  enrichment  ot  red  or  black  wares.  A  fragment 
with  a  draped  figure  from  the  mould  of  Liber,  already  citc4,  was 
found  at  Cirencester.*  Another  mould  of  a  vessel  was  found 
near  Mayence.  It  is  in  shape  of  a  shallow  bowl,  with  a  mould- 
ing at  the  edges  and  foot,  and  the  pattern  has  been  stamped  out 
from  matrices  like  those  already  described:  the  pattern  is  coarse, 
and  represents  a  series  of  animals,  consisting  of  a  dog  or  wolf, 
boar,  and  lion  pursuing  each  other.  Sometimes  mechanical  means 
were  employed :  one  mould  in  the  British  Musenm  had  six  small 
tragic  masks  to  make  at  one  stamping,  to  be  applied  in  pairs  to 
the  outer  rims  of  small  plain  cups;  another  has  the  whole  frieze 
of  a  vase  rolled  out  on  a  black  su^&ice.  The  paste  of  the  clay  when 
kneaded  to  a  due  consistence,  was  pressed  into  and  formed  a 
bowl ;  the  foot  was  probably  afterwards  formed  of  a  separate  piece, 
and  added.  This  vase-matrix  was  made  of  a  very  ftne  bright  red 
clay,  rather  light,  and  not  glazed.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from 
the  mould  of  the  lamps  already  mentioned,  whose  paste  was  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour.  It  was  very  {Mrous,  rapidly  absorbing  the 
moisture,  and  easily  delivering  the  clay  to  the  potter  like  the 
plaster  of  Paris  moulds  now  in  use.  At  Arezzo  similar  moulds, 
for  other  vessels  of  the  Roman  red  ware,  have  also  been  found. 
Those  of  the  lamps  are  mentioned  with  the  lamps.  Besides 
these  moulds,  metal  dies  or  punches  were  used  for  stamping 
intaglio  ornaments,  such  as  fieurettes  and  other  mouldings,  on 
some  rare  examples  of  Samian  ware.'  Dies  for  stamping  the 
potters'  names  upon  these  vases  have  been  discovered  at  Lezoux,* 
in  Auvergne,  and  in  Luxembourg,'*  with  parts  of  other  moulds 
for  festoons  and  the  tassel  pattern,*  and  for   making  vases.^ 

■  BroDgniart,  Traits,  1.  c.  Musfe  de  *  BronguiBrt,  Traill,  L  p.  424. 

S^Ties,  p.  16.  *  Griruiid  de  la  Vlacclle,  1801. 

>  Bnckman  Mid  Nowmwob,  p.  92.  *  BroDgDidrt,  Traits,  PI.  xxx.  2,  3,  4. 

'  B.  Smitb,  Ant.  Rtcbborough,  Fl.  iv.  '  Bmcb  f  mitb,   CollccUnca,   vul.   i. 

p.  73.  161. 
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They  had  the  imiiies  of  the  potters,  AuBter  and  Cobnertus,'  and 
another,  with  a  potter's  uame,  was  made  of  raetal.'  Modelling 
tools,  styles,  punches,  and  other  little  instruments  of  bone  or 
JTory,  have  been  found  amidst  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
potteries,'  along  with  the  remains  of  the  potter's  wfaeel. 

The  mode  in  wliich  these  vases  were  baked  is  shown  by  fur- 
naces found  at  Ch&telet,  in  Aurergne,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Strasburg ;  at  Heiligenbetg,  near  Milz,  and 
also  at  Ittenweiler.  The  furnaces  near  Heiligenberg  were 
evidently  for  the  baking  of  red  Roman  ware.  The  flue  was  ft  long 
canal,  with  vaulted  arch,  the  mouth  of  which  is  8  feet  2J  inches, 
from  the  space  where  the  flame  and  heat  were  concentrated 
beneath  the  laboratory.  Numerous  teria-cotta  pipes,  of  two 
different  diameters,  branched  off  from  the  upper  part  or  floor  of 
that  chamber,  to  distribute  the  heat :  the  smaller  were  iu  the 
outer  wall  of  tlie  laboratory ;  the  larger,  twelve  or  fifteen  in 
number,  opened  under  the  floor  of  the  laboratory,  to  conduct 
the  heat  and  flame  round  the  pieces  which  were  placed  there. 
The  mouths  of  the  pipes  were  sometimes  stopped  witl^terra^KX>tta 
stoppers,  so  as  to  moderate  the  heat.  The  upper  part,  or  dome, 
is  never  found  entire,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed 
and  replaced  by  the  superincumbent  earth.  Walls  of  strong 
masonry  separated  and  protected  the  space  between  the  month 
of  the  flue  and  the  walls  of  the  observatory.  The  floor  of  the 
latter  was  made  of  tiles,  or  large  squares  of  terra-cotta.  Fifteen 
such  furnaces  were  found  at  Rheinzabem,  some  round  and  others 
square,  but  all  constructed  on  the  same  plan.  They  were  found 
at  the  depth  of  2  feet  4  inches  under  the  ancient  soil,  and  more 
than  3  feet  3  inches  above  the  modern  transported  soil.  The 
floor  of  the  laboratory  was  nearly  3  feet  3  inches  below  the  upper 
edge  of  the  walls ;  a  kind  of  tile  roof  covered  it.  The  brick- 
work was  made  of  masses  of  clay,  2  feet  4  inches  long  and  1 
foot  4  inches  broad  and  thick.  The  pieces  which  supported  the 
floor  of  the  laboratory  were  in  some  of  these  furnaces  made  of 
bricks,  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay,*  The  fuel  was  fir  or  deaL 
The  pieces  placed  in  the  furnace  were  carried  on  supports  or 
rests  of  terra-cotta,  in  shape  of  a  flattened  cylinder,  and  kept  up 
by  pads  of  a  peculiar  shape,  made  by  the  person  who  placed  the 


'  BioDgniait,  Masco  Cenusiqac,  ix.  '      '  Ibid.,  Uua.  do  BiTi«c,  p.  1& 
'  IlroDKiiiuil,  Trailf,  L  p,  i24.  '  A.  B.  V. 
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vaeea  in  the  furnace,  by  rolling  up  a  piece  of  clay  in  shape  of  a 
rolling-pin  and  squeezing  it  together.  These  are  the  pieces 
erroneously  called  hand-brieke.  The  pieces  have  no  cases,  as 
tliey  were  not  necessary  to  prevent  adhesion,' 

The  scrolls  which  ornamented  the  upper  part  of  the  bowls 
made  of  this  ware  are  of  exceedingly  elegant  device,  thongh 
clearly  architectural  in  their  treatment,  and  are  generally 
varietiee  of  the  tendrils,  flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  tlie  grape 
or  ivy.'  Sometimes  the  upper  pai-ts  of  the  bowls  are  ornamented 
with  an  egg  and  tongue  moulding,  and  the  scrolls  have  often 
figures  of  little  birda  introduced  into  the  composition,  in  ara- 
beaque  style.  The  animala  and  other  figures  consist  of  isolated 
groups  introduced  at  intervals  into  the  outer  surface  of  the .  vase. 
They  are  separated  by  heading!",  and  are  ofien  in  niches,  formed 


NO.M3.— V*ae  or  Sjmlu  Win 


of  pillars  with  twisted  shafts,  surmounted  by  arches,  or  in  me- 
dallions. These  are  clearly  intended  for  representations  of 
statues,  and  other  embelliahmdRts  of  public  edifices,  as  they 
appeared  at  the  time.  Bepetition  was  the  object  chiefly  sought, 
and  as,  in  the  decadence  of  art,  the  ornameuts  occupy  much 
surface  in  proportion  to  their  importance.  They  consist  of  scenic 
masks,  garlands,  rosettes,  foliage,  astragal  mouldings  above  and 
below,  the  egg  and  tongue  mouldings  above,  scrolls  of  flowers, 
in  which  birds  are  pecking  the  foliage  and  fniit;  friezes  of 
animals,  consisting  of  lions,  goats,  hares,  rabbits,  and  deer;  or 
insects ;    among   birds,  pigeons,    eagles,    and    crows  ■;   medal- 


>  Ibid.,  i.  449 ;  Bhaw,  Pottery,  1839,  I  Cei.,  viii.-Ix. ;  B.  Smith,  Collectuiea,  1 
p.  390,  note.  pj.  liji, 

'  Bronguinrt,  TniitL',  PI.  iii.;  Mua.  | 
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lions  and  other  architectaral  ornaments.*  The  subjects  are  not 
arranged  on  a  continnous  frieze,  but  generally  consist  of  one  or 
two  friezes,  rarely  more,  repeated  eeveral  times  round  the  body, 
and  intermingied  with  the  foliage.'  The  subjects  consist  of 
the  gods,  Cnpids,  Genii,  Venus,  Hercules  and  his  exploits, 
gladiators  (a  faroarite  subject  of  vulgar  art),*  the  Circensian 
games,  hants,  and  erotic  representations.*  Some  of  these  frag- 
ments are  clearly  as  late  aa  the  fourth  century,  as  the  costume 
and  style  of  art  of  the  subjects  resemble  that  prevalent  at  the 
close  of  the  Boman  Empire."  The  subjects  are  taken  from  the 
Roman  school  of  art,  from  the  statues  which  adorned  the  Circus, 
the  FoTum,  the  Triumphal  Arches,  the  Thermee,  the  Basilicas, 
and  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  They  resemble  in  their  treats 
ment  the  reverse  of  the  Boman  medallions,*  except  that  they 
bear  indications  of  being  entirely  inflnenced  by  architectural 
considerations. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ware  was  for  use  and  not  decoration,  its 
solid  character  and  glaze  adapting  it  for  that  purpose.  Many 
of  the  flat  dishes  were  undoubtedly  the  lances  or  paropsides  used 
at  entertainments,'  others  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  mortars 
used  in  the  kitchen  or  at  the  apotfiecaries.*  It  is  not  known  to 
have  been  employed  for  cinerary  purposes,  althoagh  often  placed 
in  tombs  to  contain  the  objects  deposited  with  the  dead.*  The 
observations  made  npon  tiie  Aretine  ware  apply  also  to  this. 
Yet,  however  common  in  Borne,  it  was  a  comparative  luxury  in 
Gaul  and  Britain,  though  it  is  found  in  those  countries  wher- 
ever Boman  settlements  occur.'*  That  it  was  common  at  Bome 
appears  from  Martial :  "If,"  says  he,  "ye  have  enough  to  eat, 
a  few  white  beans  dressed  in  oil,  upon  a  red  plate,  refuse  the 
entertainments  of  the  wealthy."  "  "  Be  present,  O  ye  gods,  nor 
spurn  the  gifts  from  pure  earthenware  on  the  tables  of  the 
poor."  "  The  ancient  husbandman  first  made  for  himself  cups 
from  the  yielding  clay."    The  most  striking  point  in  the  deco- 

>  BTongniMt,  Tnut^  PI.  lu. :  Hnsee  *  Janasen,  Insor.,  4ta,  Lngd.,  184S. 

C^nuniqoe,  PI.  yiti  is.  tab.  ttii.  2S0. 

'  Caiiii]ont,Coun,PI.  zxiii.ixiv.zxv.  '  llartio),  Epigr.  xi.  27. 

xivi.  xxvU. ;  B.  Smith,  Collectanea,  i.  '  BroDgoiart,  Traitd,  L  p.  432. 

p.  165.  •  Ibid. 

•  HoraL  Senn.,  II.,  vii.  96, 97.  '•  Canmont,  Conn,  ii.  p.  185. 

•  CBDiiiont,CoiiTs,Ep.200;  B.8mlth,  "  Epigr.  xiii.  7,  1. 
Collectanea,  1.  p.  I6R  "  Tibull.,  CI.  I.  iv.  87. 

•  It.  Sntitb,  OollcctoQce,  vol.  ii.  p.  L  ■■  Ausonina,  Epigr.,  6. 
^  12.                                                          I 
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mtioD  of  these  vases  is  their  resemblance  in  the  adoption  of 
aritbesqae  forms  to  the  mnml  paintings.  When  fractured  this 
ware  was  repaired  with  leaden  rivets,'  wliich  shows  the  estimation 
in  which  it  was  held.  It  was  equivalent  to  domestic  porcelain, 
with  a  soft  paste.  The  shapes  are  few;  all  the  vases  are 
wide  and  open-mouthed,  and  of  small  proportions.  Those  of 
the  largest  dimensions  are  the  dishes,  paropsidea,  lancet,  or 
paierm,  ornamented  with  a  tendrilled  leaf,  intended  for  that  of 
the  ivy  or  the  vine.  These  are  probably  the  lances  pampinatra, 
or  hederatse,  dishes  with  grapes,  or  ivy  leaves,  such  as  Clandius 
received  from  Gallienus.  Some  rare  dishes,  with  spouts  like 
the  mortaria,  and  bowls  with  lion-headed  spouts,  are  known ; 
occasionally  some  of  the  paterte  have  handles.  The  small  cups 
are  supposed  by  some  to  be  either  aeeiabuia,  vinegar  cupa,  ot 
salina,  salt-cellars.  The  larger  cups  are  the  poeiUa,  eyaHii,  or 
calices? 

Many  of  the  rases  have  the  makers'  names  stamped  across 
their  centre,  or  placed  upon  their  sides.*  The  letters  are  often 
united  in  a  nexus  or  ligature.  They  are  in  relief,  but  the 
place  stamped  is  depressed,  and  of  square,  circular,  or  long  oval 
shape ;  in  a  few  instances,  in  that  of  the  human  foot,  in  allusion 
to  the  potter's  mode  of  working.  The  letters  are  sometimes, 
although  rarely,  found  incised.  A  piece  of  coarse  red  ware,  not 
Samian,  from  Calymua,  had  BARBARVS  impressed  on  it. 
This  would  appear  to  be  an  accidental  employment  of  the  nume- 
rous bronze  stamps  with  letters  in  relief  so  often  found,  the 
use  of  which  has  long  been  a  mystery.  The  potters'  inscriptions 
occur  inside  the  plain  vases;  those  ornamented  outside  with 
bas-relief  being  less  frequently  stamped  with  potters'  names, 
which,  when  they  do  occur  on  such  vasea,  are  on  labels  or 
tesserie.  There  are  certain  philological  peculiarities  evident  • 
upon  inspection  of  these  stamps.  The  names  generally  end  in 
us,  which  was  introduced  at  the  Augustan  era,  and  superseded 
the  form  in  o«  which  preceded  that  period.  Some  early  names 
as  Faterctos,  Julios,*  Yiducos  occur.*  The  donble  1 1  is  used  for 
E,  as  Biignus  and  Siixtus  for  Uegnus  and  Sextus,  It  first 
appears  ou  a  coin  of  Emerita  in  Spain,  stmck  under  P.  Carisius 
A.V.C.  729-732,   b.o.   25-22,   on    an    aureus    of  Antony   and 


■  Biroh,  Arobteok^ia,  ixx.  p.  254.       '      *  R.  BotiUi,  Collei-taiiMi,  L  ISe. 
<  Bnckmon  anil  Nawmarali,  p.  87.  '  Ibid.,  ii  p.  35. 

•  IbiO.,  p.  93. 
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Octavia,  struck  in  Campania  A.V.C.  715,  B.C.  39,  on  the  leaden 
sling  bullets  of  the  Feriigian  war  A.V.C.  713,  b.c.  41,  and  on  a 
fictile  cinerary  um  of  the  time  of  the  Flavii,  and  ie  common 
at  Pompeii.*  This  form,  which  waa  in  use  from  the  first  century 
B.O.  to  the  close  of  the  first  century  A.D.,  shows  the  earliest 
period  at  which  this  ware  was  in  use.'  The  ^  in  the 
name  of  Caretus  resembles  the  Celtiberian  form,  and  on  one 
with  the  name  Methillus  the  ®  is  used  for  TH.  The  words 
are  often  in  contraction,  retrograde,  end  confused ;  and  some 
bare  supposed  that  the  potters  used  movable  letters,  which  is 
improbable.  The  names  of  many  potters  are  Gaulish,  apparently 
of  slaves  or  freedmen.  Amongst  the  names  more  particalarly 
Ganlish  are  Advocigaa,  Belcniccus,  Cobnertup,  Dagodubnas, 
Uagomarus,  Dagoimnus,  Suobnedo,  Tasconup,  Tascillus.  The 
formula  iised  by  the  potters  was  O.,  OF-,  orOFFIC-foro/^'no, 
or  establishment,  either  before  or  alter  the  name.  M  foi*  mana, 
"hand,  the  work,"  which  is  always  placed  after  the  name 
of  the  potter  in  the  genitive,  and  F-  or  FE.  for  fecit,  "ho 
made,"  after  the  potter's  name  in  the  nominative ;  and  the  auo- 
malons  forms,  of  F-  oi  fecit,  "  made,"  oning  to  the  cacography  of 
the  potter.'  In  one  instance  fecit,  "  he  made,"  occurs  without 
any  potter's  name,  and  in  another  case  the  potter,  through 
ignorance  or  caprice,  has  impressed  the  stamp  of  a  Eoman 
oculist,  destined  for  some  quack  ointment,  on  the  bottom 
of  a  cup.  Besides  these  names,  a  few  other  inscriptions  are 
found.  On  a  deep  poculnm  of  red  glazed  ware  is  inscribed,  in 
raised  letters,  round  the  ontfdde,  BIBE  AMICE  DE  MEO, 
"Drink,  O  friend,  from  my  cup."*  The  idea  was  probably 
taken  by  the  potter  from  the  glass  cups,  wliich  often  have 
similar  letters,  in  complete  relief,  roond  their  sides,  A  list  of 
the  potters'  names  which  occur  on  the  Roman  earthenware 
found  in  Britain  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Boach  Smith,  in  the 
'  Archeeol(^iB,' '  and  in  his  '  Collectanea  Antiqua.'  •  The  nume- 
rous names  found  at  York  are  inserted  in  Wellbeloved's  '  Ebu- 
racum,"  and  others,  found  at  Caerleon,  in  Lee's  'Antiquities' 
of  that  place.^  A  more  complete  list  than  those  yet  published 
will  appear  in  the  Corpus  of  Boman  Inscriptions  of  the  Berlin 

'  ORTedoni,  Bull.,  1892,  p.  IBS.  I  *  Mub.  Borb.,  \i.  xxii. 

•  B.  Smith,  Collectaaea,  i.  156.  *  Arohoologia,  xiTii.  p.  Ha 

*  FroeliDer,  Inecript.  tetrw  cotUe  vb-  I  '  Smith,  CoIlMtime*,  i,  150. 
soTum  intra  AlpCB,  Tiaswn,  Tamesin  re-  '  'P.  128. 

pcrtre,  8vo.,  Gottiug.,  1858.  |      '  P.  10,  PI.  iii. 
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Academy.  A  frugmeut,  supposed  to  have  been  given  as  a 
love-token  from  a  gladiator  to  his  migtress,  has  "Yerecunda 
Ludia,  Lncius  the  Gladiator."' 

In  some  rate  instances  the  potter  has  scrawled  a  lew  illegible 
words  on  the  mould  before  the  clay  was  pressed  in,  and  the^e 
have  been  preserved  on  the  vase  when  baked.'  Such  caprices 
of  the  potter  are  not  uncommon,  and  Iiave  been  already  mentioned 
in  the  case  of  Greek  vases.  At  Bottenbui^  the  inscriptions  showed 
that  the  vessels  inscribed  belonged  to  the  legions  there  stationed, 
for  many  had  scratched  upon  them  the  initials  of  the  21st  and 
22nd  legion,  besides  those  of  Jovianus  the  master  of  the  stand- 
ards of  the  3rd  Helvetian  cohort  of  the  same  legion,  of  Jovianus 
and  another  tribune  of  the  Si'd  cohort.  Others  bore  the  name 
of  the  prefect  of  the  colony,  Sumlocene,  or  Solicinium,  and  the 
dates  A.V.C.  1056  and  850.'  Inscriptions  scratched  upon  Samian 
ware  after  it  has  been  baked,  chiefly  names  of  its  possessors, 
also  occur.  The  putters  were  called  doliarii,  or  pot-makers,  if 
they  made  vessels  of  unglazed  ware  and  large  size,*  ampullarii, 
flask-makers,'  vateuhrii,  or  vase-makers,*  fictiUarii^  makers  of 
flctile  vases,  and  figvlinarii,  figvli,  or  potters  in  general.  They 
were  generally  of  servile  condition,  and  are  represented  wearing 
only  the  tunic  of  the  slave.'  One  Gaulish  potter,  named  Casatus 
Caratius,'  is,  however,  represented  on  a  bas-relief,  wearing  a  cloak 
besides  the  tunic.  He  holds  in  one  huid  a  fluted  vase,  like  those 
of  the  black  ware.  One  of  the  reasims  why  the  mechanical  arts 
never  attained  any  excellence  under  the  Bomans  was  that  they 
were  considered  servile."*  A  female  potter,  one  Tascilla  Verti- 
cisa,  is  known.  The  potters  of  the  red  ware  usually  have  only 
one  name,  rarely  more,  such  as  L.  Cossutius  Virilis,  and  others 
of  freedmen  are  found  out  of  Italy."     It  would  appear  almost 

'  HollingB,  J.  F. :  Bomui  Leic«Bter,  ;  celle,  ixxiii,  2.  In  the  sepulchral  bat- 
p.  47.  I  rclier  are  aa  ampliora,  olla,  and  lagena. 

*  Joara.  Brit  Arch.  Aaoc,  iL  20 ;  '  '  Plaat.,  iii.  4,  51 ;  Orellliu,  1143 ; 
Boc.  Lux.,  4to,  1853;  P).  vi.  4,  p.  124.     !  Cicero  in  Verrem,  iv.  24. 

*  FoT  engraTings  of  vaaee  found  at  I  '  Giivand  do  la  VinceUe,  xlvii. 
thia  place,  Butteubnrg,  aee  Jamnann,  '  Ibid,  slvi.  *  Ibid.,  iItL  1. 
Cobuia  Sumlocene,    tab.  li.   xii.  xiii.        *  Ibid.,  ilvi.  4. 

note;  StBiner,  Codei  Inacr.  Rom.,  ii.  pp.  1  '•  Cicero,  De  Offlc.  7,c.  42, 150.  See 
S50,  851  ;  Jahrb.  d.  V.  A.  itn  Bheinl.,  <  (or  incised  intcriptions  of  one  H.  JdU- 
1850,  pp.  51i-5S,  GO.  For  a  long  list  of  anne,  MaMDUim,  Tabnl»  ceraUe,  4lo., 
private   nomei  supposed  to  be  of  Ihe  !  Lips.,  1837. 

later  Coustantine  period,  Jahrb.,  1851,  '■  "  B.  Smith,  Collectanea,  i.  155.  The 
P'  70.  I  form  Manibus  L.  Abucd  Fothi,  vemm 

*  " L.  Anrelins  Sabinus,  doUariiu,  Aboccin  Arisculn  L(iberti)  Huffii. 
fecit  sibi  ct  BQis."    Grivaud  dc  la  Vin-  !  Gall.  Ant.,  p.  EC. 
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certain  that  the  ware  was  an  article  of  export,  as  stated  by 
Fliny,  and  that  the  name  of  Samian  was  applied  to  it  in  reference 
to  its  origin,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  made  in  that  iBland. 
Some  of  the  Bottenbnrg  vases  had  the  date  of  the  consuls 
B.  Ccelins  Balbus,  Marcus  Clodius  Pupieaus  Maximns  II., 
JLD.  227. 

Traces  of  manafactoriea  of  red  pottery  and  broken  moulds 
and  wheels  have  been  found  scattered  all  over  Gaul,  as  near 
Nancy,  at  Paris,  Nimes,  Lyons,  and  at  Ferrand-CIermont,  near 
Bordeaux;  but  principally  at  Rheinzabem,  and  at  Heiligenberg, 
near  Stiasbut^.'  In  Italy  the  ware  has  been  found  from  Modena 
to  Pompeii,  and  probably  extended  over  many  sites  in  the  Penin- 
sula. In  England  it  has  been  discovered  in  great  abundance, 
principally  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  island.  A  vase  of  a 
red  ware  of  late  period  and  singular  shape  was  found  near  the 
new  H6tel  Dieu  of  Paris.  They  were  hollow  annular,  with  a 
coarse  reddish-brown  glaze,  and  had  letters  in  relief.  One 
reads  OSPITA  REPLE  LACONA  CERVESA.  "Host,  fill 
the  jug  with  beer;"  the  other  COPO  CNODI  TV  ABES 
EST  REPLEOA,  "Innkeeper,  ....  be  off,  [the  bottle]  is 
full"  Similar  vases  have  been  found  at  Eainaut  and  Treves, 
and  are  still  made  at  Talavera  and  Segovia.'  The  sites  of  the 
French  potteries  of  Samian  were  in  Auvergne,  those  of  Spain 
at  Murviedo  or  Saguntum. 

Another  kind  of  the  red  glazed  ware  is  that  used  for  lamps, 
which  differs  considerably  from  the  Samian.  Its  colour  is  much 
paler  aud  texture  very  different  from  that  of  the  bowls ;  the 
glaze  is  of  a  thin  alkaline  kind,  and  thinly  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  ware.  The  lamps  of  this  ware  are  generally 
found  in  Italy,  and  have  been  already  described  in  the  general 
account  of  lamps.  There  is  a  kind  of  this  ware,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  earUest  in  point  of  time,  and  to  which  the  term 
Samian  might  not  be  inappropriately  applied.  The  clay  is  not 
noiform  iu  its  colour,  being  gray,  black,  or  yellow,  and  the  lustre 
appears  as  much  due  to  a  polish  on  the  lathe  as  to  a  vitrification. 
The  prevalent  shape  is  the  cup,  either  hemispherical  or  cylin- 
drical, decorated  with  figures  or  architectural  scrolls  and  orna- 
ments. This  so  much  resembles  certain  cups  of  terra-cotta 
already  described,  that  it  can  hardly  be  separated  from 
them.    Such  vases  have  been  found  at  Melos,  and  a  jug  of  this 

■  Caumont,  ii.  p.  211.  '  Ber.  Aioli.,  vol.  xviij.,  4868,  p.  227. 
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style  repreaenting  a  sacrifice  waa  dng  up  id  1725  at  Hadria.* 
Another  variety  of  this  ware,  called  by  some  the  false  Samien, 
resembles  tbe  Samian,  but  is  of  aa  orange,  not  yellow  colour. 
Tbe  roloar  too  has  sometimes  a  kind  of  red  paint,  or  powdered 
Samian  ware,  laid  on  it  externally,  in  order  to  deepen  it.' 
False  Samian  light  red  clay,  glazed  within  and  without  with 
a  thin  reddish-brown  and  somewhat  Instroua  glaze,  has  been 
found  at  Oundle  and  in  Loudon.'  This  ware  is  often  coarse, 
and  ornamented  externally  with  coarse  white  scrolls,  painted 
with  pipeclay  on  the  body.  One  kind  of  ware  found  at  Caistor 
ia  diatingnislied  by  its  red  glaze,  which  often  has  a  metalloid 
Instre.  The  paste  is  yellowiah*brown,  white,  or  reddisb>yellow.* 
In  some  instanees  the  glaze  is  lustrous,  and  shows  the  colonr 
of  the  paste.  The  shapes  and  ornamentation  resemble  the 
black  glazed  ware.  One  remarkable  jar  has  s  chariot  race. 
The  difference  of  colonr  assumed  by  the  vases  appears  partly 
due  to  the  degree  of  firing  the  vases  experienced,  the  paste  of 
some  which  is  black,  red,  or  gray,  becoming  of  a  copper  hue.* 
A  remarkable  variety  baa  been  found  at  Botham,  near  Lincoln, 
the  site  of  a  local  pottery,  composed  of  a  light  yellow  paste, 
brushed  over  from  Uie  lip  downwards  with  a  light  yellow  wash 
of  a  sparkling  mica,  or  dipped  in  the  finid  and  inverted  to  drain 
off  the  Buperflnoos  fluid.  Here  the  colours  consisted  of  many 
shades  of  yellow,  brown,  purple,  and  even  black,  with  a  metal- 
loid lustre.  The  shapes  and  ornaments  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Caistor  black  ware,  and  are  sometimes  laid  on  with  a  slip 
of  pipeclay.'  The  Caistor  ware  is  also  found  in  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Flanders :  and  is  probably  of  a  late  date,  for  an 
nm  7  in.  by  6  in.  found  at  Colchester  had  on  it  an  incised 
inscription  of  the  fourth  century,  a.d.  The  subject,  in  barbotine, 
represented  two  gladiators,  Mario  and  Secundus,  killing  a  boar, 
Memnon,  a  secutor,  and  YalentinoB,  a  retiarius,  in  mortal 
combat,  and  a  deer  hunt  This  cup  had  also  SAC<  Villi. 
the  9th  sacellum  or  chapel  where  the  eagles  were  placed  of 
the  80th  Legion,  LEGIONIS  XXX-'  These  yases  are 
Gfdio-Boman,  made  subsequent  to  the  Samiau.      Sometimes 


'  Smith,  Coll.,  Tol.  it.  p.  63. 
*  Cat.  MuB.  Pi»ct.  Geol.,  pp.  72-77 ; 
Arti«  DnmbriTic,   PL  Hi.  1,  xxz.  4, 


'  K.  Smith,  Coll.  Ant.,  it.  p.  82,  PI. 
iii.    It  1TB8  rounil  with  Setnian  and 
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they  have  inciseJ  inscriptions — dedications  to  deity,  as  to  the 
"Genius  of  Toornay,"'  on  a  vase  foand  in  France — rarely 
the  names  of  potters,  as  that  of  Camaro,  on  a  vase  at  Lia- 
coIq.'  a  similar  vase  of  pink  ware,  stamped  with  the  name  of 
the  maker,  Camaro,  CAMARO  F.,  Camaro /eeil,hsiB  been  found 
elsewhere.^  A  remarkable  variety  has  a  gray  paste  baked  hard 
like  stone  ware,  and  painted  of  a  yellow  mottled  colour  to 
imitate  marble. 

The  black  ware  was  made  of  any  tenacious  clay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  it  varies  from  a  dark  black  to  a  slate  or  olive 
colour.  The  kilns  iu  which  it  was 
baked  have  been  already  described, 
but  the  phenomenon  is  differently 
explained  by  Professor  Buckman,* 
who  supposes  that  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  smother  kiln  re- 
duced or  rather  prevented  the  iron 
in  the  clay  changing  into  a  peroxide 
or  the  red  oside  of  iron.  Fnne- 
Ni).M2^-aipsar  BtaokWtn— itu(gaih»  real  ums  wore  often  made  of  this 

left  GmcUiIIJ,  on  Ui«  light  npchnrcii  vtn, 

pottery. 
Some  varieties  of  this  ware  exist  like  that  of  the  unglazed 
red.  In  the  first  the  clay  is  soft,  easily  scratched,  and  covered 
with  a  polish  or  lustre  produced  by  friction  on  the  lathe.  From 
the  peculiarities  and  differences  in  its  paste  and  embellishments 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  product  of  local  potteries.*  The 
glaze,  or  coating,  may  have  been  produced  by  water  or  friction.* 
The  paste  is  fine,  and  the  walls  thin  and  well  turned.  The 
paste  varies  from  a  kind  of  gray,  or  colour  like  that  of  Ihe 
London  clay,  to  a  dull  black.  The  vases  are  mostly  small,  (he 
ware  generally  consisting  of  cups,  bottles,  and  small  amphone 
and  jugs,  but  occasionally  of  the  supposed  mortaria.  Some  of 
the  cups,  like  those  of  the  red  dull  ware,  have  their  sides  cor- 
rugated. The  ornaments  which  are  by  far  more  common  than 
the  subjects,  are  of  the  most  simple  nature,  consisting  of  pressed 
lines  and  herring-bone  patterns  ;  but  the  favourite  devices  are 
regular  clusters  of  corrugated  studs,  disposed  in  squares  or 
bands  round  the  vases,  and  produced  by  sticking  small  pieces 

'  R.  Smith,  Collectanea,  iu.  193.        I      '  Bnckman  and  Newmuch,  p.  78. 
■  Arch.  Joum..  xiL  171.  |      *  Artis,  Jonru.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.,  u. 

'  Proc.   Bm.   Ant.,   Lond.,   18C7,   p.     IGC. 
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on  the  vase  before  the  clay  was  baked.  Some  of  these  re- 
semble the  spines  on  the  blackthorn.  In  some  rare  instances 
the  potter  has  stamped  in  a  series  of  small  square  indentations, 
resembling  fleurettes.  A  great  peculiarity  of  this  ware  is  that 
it  is  unaccompanied  with  the  names  of  pottem,  noi  is  it  found 
with  coins  and  other  Roman  remains.'  A  few  vases  of  this 
ware  are  ornamented  round  the  body  with  rows  of  little  pebbles, 
let  into  the  clay,  humble  imitation  of  the  caps  of  the  wealthy 
inlaid  with  gems.'  Great  quantities  of  this  ware  hare  been 
found  in  England,  in  the  Upchureh  marshes  near  Sheeraess.' 

There  is  a  pottery  differing  from  the  preceding,  by  the  quality 
and  colour  of  its  paste,  which  is  red  with  a  black  glaze.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  gray,  or  even  black,  but  generally  not  so 
fine  as  the  first  kind.  Its  grand  distinction  is  its  glaze  or  lustre, 
which  consists  of  an  alkaline  earthy  silicate,  sometimes  very 
black  and  pure,  but  at  other  times  of  a  green  or  bluish  or  slate- 
coloured  tint.  One  kind,  although  thin,  is  lustrous,  but  without 
any  metallic  reflection ;  the  other,  which  seems  to  be  a  metallic 
coating  deposited  by  steam,  having  a  lustre  like  black-lead, 
lliis  ware  was  made  on  the  wheel  by  the  same  process  as  the 
red,  and  the  ornaments  were  either  made  by  the  revolving 
swivel-moulds  or  else  by  the  usual  process.*  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  was  a  black  as  well  as  red  Aretine  ware, 
and  that  plain  black  lustrous  vases  continued  in  Italy  till  the 
middle  of  the  Boman  Empire.  A  Boman  vase  of  this  ware, 
found  at  Cnnue,  has  the  subject  of  Perseus  and  the  Gorgons 
stamped  in  intaglio  from  separate  dies,  after  the  vase  left  the 
lathe.'  A  hemispherical  cup,  found  in  the  Greek  islands,*  of 
the  proto-Samian  class,  and  of  the  period  of  the  Empire,  was 
made  from  a  mould,  has  its  subject  in  relief,  and  is  covered 
with  a  lustrous  black  glaze.  Another  urn  of  this  black 
ware,  with  its  cover,  is  ornamented  with  subjects  in  relief 
like  the  Samian,  and  is  only  different  by  being  black  instead 
of  red,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  potter,  Bassus.  It  was  found 
in  France.  Some  of  these  vases  are  ornamented  with  subjects 
in   relief,  representing  mythic  and  hunting  scenes   in  a  low 

■  J.  Kenrick,  Eicamtions  at  the  Joutd.  Brit  Arch.  Assoc.,  ii.  188. 
Hote  Hill,  Warringtoii.  8vo.,  WMring-  j  *  Brongniart,  TraiW,  L  p.  433. 
ton,  1S53.  '  Mua,,  1855,  tav.  iL  p.  IS. 

'  The  cftUx  genimatiu.  MeuIuI,  xit.  I  *  B;  Mr.  Newton,  nov  in  ttie  British 
106.  {  Muscmn. 

•  R.  Smith,  Anl.  Richborough,  p.  58, 
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find  degenerate  style  of  art,  which,  from  the  costnme  of  the 
figures,  may  be  referred  to  the  last  dayB  of  the  waning  Empire 
of  Borne,  and  are  clearly  later  than  the  red  polJehed  glazed 
ware.  The  art  is  apparently  Gaulish,  and  the  figures  bear 
striking  resemhlance  to  those  on  the  ancient  British  and  Gaul- 
ish coins.  They  are  Dever  made  irom  moulds  as  in  the  Samian 
ware,  but  by  the  process  called  harboHne,  by  depositing  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  vase  after  it  had  left  the  lathe,  from  a  small 
Teasel  or  tube,  masses  of  semifluid  clay,  which  were  slightly 
modelled  with  a  tool  into  the  required  ^pe.  The  glaze  and 
colour  are  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  smothering  the 
vases  when  in  the  furnace  with  the  smoke  of  the  kiln,  and 
depositing  at  the  same  time  the  carbon  on  the  sarface  of  the 
heated  vases,  and  thua  giving  them  a  black  glaze.  It  has  two 
different  glazes,  one  dark  but  without  any  metallic  reflections, 
the  other  metalloid,  like  a  polish  of  black-lead.  The  principal 
subjects  represented  on  this  pottery  are  hunting  scenes,*  such  as 
dogs  chasing  stags — deer — hares, — also  dolphins,  ivy  wieatbs, 
and  engrailed  lines,  and  engine-turned  patterns.^  In  a  few 
instances  men  with  spears  are  represented,  but  in  a  rude  and  de- 
based style  of  art,  The  principal  form  is  the  cup  of  a  jar-shape, 
sometimes  with  deep  oval  flutings,  as  on  one  found  at  Caistor; 
bnt  dishes,  cups,  plates,  and  mortars,  are  not  found  in  this  ware. 
Some  of  the  vases  of  this  ware  have  ornaments,  and  some- 
times letters  painted  on  them  in  white  slip  upon  their  black 
ground.  They  are  generally  of  a  small  size,  and  of  the  nature 
of  bottles  or  cops.  The  inscriptions  read  SITIO,  "1  thirst;" 
REPLE,  "fill  up;"  MISCE,  "mix;"  DA  VINVM,  "give 
wine;"  MITTE  MERVM,  "send  pare  wine;"  DA  BIBERE, 
"let  us  drink;"  BIBE>  "drink  thoo;"*  BIBATIS,  "drink 
ye ;  "  Bl  BAMVS  PI  E,  "  let  us  drink  piously ; "  VIVE,  "  live ; " 
VIVAS,  "  may  you  live ; "  VALI AMVS,  "  let  us  do  well ; "  AVE, 
-haill"  FELIX,  "oh,  happy;"  OAVDIO,  "l  rejoice;"  LVDE, 
"sport;"  AMO,  "I  love;"  AMO  TE  CONDITE,  "I  lovethee, 
O  stored*  one!"  AMAS  :  FELIX  VITA,  "thou  lovest:  happy 
Ufe;"  CALO,  "I  warm;"  BELLVS  SVADEO,'  IMPLE. 
"fill;"  AVE  COPO,  "hail  bostl*  or  innkeeper;"  SITIO. 


'  Jounial,  Brit.  Arch.  Aasoc.,  i.  pp.  S, 
7,  8.         '  Brongnurt,  Tnit^,  Ft  uir. 

•  Orivftad  de  la  Vinoelle,  Antiq. 
PI.  xxxiii.  48.  JuDSsen,  Inscr.  Tab. 
xSTiii. 26-29;  Gerburd.Berl.ent.Bild., 
1S2:  H.  Smith,  Collect.,  L  p.  3. 


•  Jahu,  Jaht.  d.  Vei.  von  AJtertb. 
im  Hheinl.,  xii).  105. 

•  Jahrb.   VereioB   AlterthmnBTr.   ini 
Rheinl.,  L  SI,  92. 

•  Vii^l,  Eel.  iii.  43-7,  "poeuk  con- 
dita." 
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or  innkeeper ;  "    SITIO,  "I  thirst;"  VAUAMVS.  " may  we 

hail;"  VT  FELIX  VIVAS,  "mayest  thou   live    happily!"' 

MERV.V)    DA  SATIS,  "give  wine  enough;"  SESE.  "may 

you  live;  '    FRVt,  "enjoy;"    EME,  "buy;"    REPLE  ME 

COPO  MERI  DE  ET,  "fill  me  up,  host,  wine  is  wanting;" 

DO[S3  DOS,  PETE,  "seek;"   FERO,  "I  gi?e;"  VINVM 

TIBI  DVLCIS,  "I  bring  you  wine,  my  dear."'    One  of  theae 

BIBE  vases  was  found  at 

Treves,'  which  confirms  tlie 

idea  tliat  they  are  of  the  age. 

of  Constanline;  VINVM, 

"wine;"    VITA,    "life;" 

VIVE    BIBE    MVLTIS; 

showing    that  they    were 

need  for  purposes  purely 

convivial.      Such  are  the 

vases  found  at  Staples  near 

Boulogne,*  the  ancient  Ges- 

soriacnni,  and  at  Mesnil,*        n«  ;tfs.-QrDopofy.6™ofiiiKrtiKdni»ckw»r». 

n  1  y.  prlndpilly  Inra  Cologne. 

■Some  rarer  and  finer  spe- 
cimens from  Bredene,  in  the  de|<artmeut  of  Lis,  have  a  mould- 
ing round  the  foot.  Great  quantities  are  found  in  England, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.  It  is  found  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  A  variety  of  this  ware  was  found  at  Crockhill  in 
the  New  Forest,  together  with  the  kilns  in  which  it  was  made, 
and  a  heap  of  potter's  sherds,  or  pieces  spoilt  in  the  baking. 
Tlie  paste  was  made  of  the  blue  clay  of  the  neighbourhood, 
covered  with  an  alkaline  glaze  of  a  maroon  colour,  perhaps 
the  result  of  imperfect  baking;  for  the  pieces  when  submitted 
again  to  the  action  of  tiie  fire,  decrepitated  and  split.  They 
were  80  much  vitrified  as  to  reBeinble  modem  stone  ware,  yet  as 
all  of  them  have  proofs  of  having  been  rejected  by  the  potters, 
it  is  probable  that  this  was  not  the  proper  colour  of  tlie  ware. 
Almost  all  were  of  the  pincbed-up  fluted  shape,  and  had  no  baa- 
reliefs,  having  been  ornamented  with  patterns  laid  on  in  white 
colour.     The  kilns  are  supposed  to  be  of  tho  third  eentnry  of 


'  LeTe70w,Veraciclin.,g.3Cfin.,H63. 

'  Jahrb.  d.  Vcr.  von  Alt.rtU.  im 
Bhdnl,][iiT.p.4n. 

"  Wyttcnbnch,  Forsch.  iilioi'  die  Ka- 
misch.    Altcrtli.    in    Miiflclthnlo,    Svoi 
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our  eiB,^  and  the  ware  vas  in  local  use,  for  some  of  it  was 
found  at  Bittern. 

The  bottoms  of  two  pots  of  this  Koman  ware  found  at  Lyons 
showed  that  it  was  sometimes  made  of  a  yery  coarse  and  gritty 
paste  witli  many  micaceons  and  calcareous  particles  distributed 
through  it,  breaking  with  a  coarse  fracture  of  a  dark  red  colour. 
The  ware  is  covered  with  rather  a  thick  coat  of  black  glaze  also 
exhibiting  the  same  paste.    The  bottoms  were  impr^sed  with 
a  potter's  name  stamped  in  circular  mouldings  and  disposed  in 
circles,  in  characters  of  the  later  period  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
ornamental  grooves  were  subsequently  made.    One  of  these  had 
L  CASSI  0>  perhaps  Lucii  Cassii  ofEcina — "  from  the  factory 
of  L.  Cassius ;  "  the  other  liad 
FIRMINVS  F(ecit>— "Firmi- 
nu8  made  it."      The  name  of 
Fortis,    a    well-known     lamp 
maker  and  of  Similis,  SIMI- 
LIS  F',  have  been  found  wi 
black   ware    at    Aix,'      This 
ware    is   very  different   from 
the    Castor    ware    and    forms 
a  totally  distinct  class,  inter- 
mediate  between   the   glazed 
and  plain  ware,  sprinkled  with 
mica.     If  the  org  ereiaria  is 
pottery,  as  some  suppose,  the 
Na  Ms—cnp  or  Biuk-«iu(d  Qutor  win.      negoUotores  artia  cretarue  are 
earthenware  merchants,  some 
of  whom  traded  iit  British  potteries;^  and  the  name  has  been 
preserved  of  M.  Messius  Fortnnatus,  who  united  with  it  that  of 
the  artes  Fa[v]ementari(e  and  Fsenularife,  and  whose  name  is 
also  found  on  Samian  ware.* 

The  distribution  of  this  pottery  of  Boman  manufacture  and 
style,  whether  of  the  Samiou  or  other  ware,  is  almost  universal 
over  Germany,  France,  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  iu  the  West, 
estending  through  Spain  and  England.    In  Germany  *  it  has 


'  Akennftn,   in   Atvlinalogia,  xxxv.     Itheinl.  1S56, 61. 
81-86:  Arch.  Joum,,  March,  1853,  p.  B.  j      ♦  Orellius,   2029,  430*,    4«S,  7258, 

'  Bouard,  fouilles  d'Aii,  p.  144,  pp.     T2S9. 
18-29.  '  Wagener,  Uondbuch,  8t<»,  Weimar, 

'  Jnhrbuch  d.  Vpr.  Ton  Altprth.  im     1842,  PI.  22,  23, 
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been  found  thronghont  tlie  eoantry,  aa  at  Alsheini,  Cassel, 
Xaaten,  and  Zahlbach,  The  sites  of  the  legionary  tiles  havei 
been  already  given.  Of  the  German  localities,  however,  May- 
ence  fleems  to  have  been  particularly  active  in  its  ancient 
potteries.  Details  of  a  etill  more  precise  nature  are  afforded 
of  the  different  kinds  of  ware  found  in  France.  Thus  at  the 
Canal  de  Bourges  in  the  department  of  the  Cher '  red  Roman 
ware  and  that  with  a  black  micaceous  paste  were  found ;  red 
ware  at  Esclas'  near  Barney  in  Yosges,  at  Limoges  in  the 
Haute  Vienne,'  at  Aii,*  and  Nismes,*  in  Provence  and  Langae- 
doc,  and  at  Vienne  in  Dauphiny ;  at  Paris  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Lnxembourg,  and  at  St.  Genevieve.  At  Bordeaux  were  found  the 
red  ware,  the  black  Eoman  ware  and  that  with  white,  y^Iow,  and 
red  pastes.'  Large  specimens  of  red  wore  of  an  elliptical  shape 
were  exhumed  east  of  Thit  rs  near  Lezoux,  t(^ether  with  moiildx, 
stamps,  and  the  remains  of  a  pottery;'  as  also  near  Clermout- 
Ferrand.'  Amphorie  joined  with  lead  were  found  at  Mont- 
1abathie-Sal6on,  near  Aspres,  in  the  High  Alps,*  Chatelet,  be- 
tween St.  Dizier  and  Joinville  in  Champagne,  the  Samian  ware 
with  potters'  names,  dnll  red  ware,  that  of  a  yellowish-white  tint, 
with  a  leaden  glaze,  and  others  of  a  black  earth  with  a  brown  " 
or  black  lustre.  Boman  red  vraie  has  also  been  discovered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  near  Asnieres  at  Mount  Ganelon,  in  Oise, 
at  Compi^gne,"  near  Beauvais,'^  and  at  Limeray  near  Dieppe, 
in  Normandy;"  at  Mauldvrier  near  Caudedec  in  Normandy, 
tt^ether  with  coins  of  Gallienus  and  Constautine ;  at  Sartbe 
near  Mans,  2000  pieces,  as  well  as  the  vitrified  bricks  of  a 
furnace,  and  a  cruse,  witli  the  name  of  Tertiolus,  eitlier  maker 
or  proprietor,  were  dug  up  in  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  river. 
They  were  all  broken,  some  stamped  with  the  names  of  Sevenis, 
Bassus,  CrasBUS,  and  others.     At  Loiret  in  the  Orl^niiais,  in 


'  TmW,  L  H4. 

'  H.  Jolloii,  CimetUire  d'Oilteni^  PI. 
iTi.;  Brongnisrt,  1.  e. 

*  BroDgniart,  1.  c. 

*  Ronard,  FoaillM  d'Aix,  1641. 

•  H^DtTd,  Antiq.  de  Ntmes ;  Brong- 
niart,  i.  455. 

•  Brongniart,  L  441 :  QriTand  de  la 
Vinoelle. 

'  Jouannet  de  Bordeaux,  AbtiqalWa 
B^Dlchralee  de  laOironde;  Roc.  Aca- 


demic de  BordeauK,  ISSI. 

'  BiODgniert,  i.  445;  Miie.  Cer.,  n. 
1,  e,  13;  D'A]lonTille,CanipeBRomaliies 
du  dep.  de  la  Somine,  iio,  Clennonl- 
Fcrrand,  PI.  U.,  iii.,  iv.,  v. 

*  Brongniart,  i.  144. 

"  Ibid.,  408,  445. 

"  Grigtion,  Bulletin  desfoailleBfaitn 
par  I'ordre  du  roi,  Sto,  PariB,  1774. 

■'  Brongniart,  l.c,  442. 

"  Ibid.,  i.  442,  PI.  xxxt.  19. 
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Breqaernque  in  the  Fas  de  Calais,  at  Noyellea-Rnr-mer '  in  the 
department  of  the  Somme,  red,  black,  ttnd  yellow  Boman  ware 
have  also  been  found ;  at  Pagny-les-Chateaux  rases  and  tiles.* 

Some  of  the  pottery  foand  Bt\Agen  resembled  the  Samiao, 
but  was  of  a  softer  paste  and  exhibited  some  local  pecali- 
arities.  The  names  of  the  potters  also  differed  from  those 
of  the  usual  lists.  It  has  been  supposed  that  these  vases  might 
have  been  made  by  potters  settled  upon  the  spot,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  Bomans,  whose  villages  most  have  been  decorated 
by  Boman  workers  in  mosaic,  bad  local  potters.  The  trade  in 
pottery  in  France  was  caniedon  with  great  activity  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Rhone  from  Lyons  to  Yienne,  The  potteries  of  coarser 
ware  it  is  thought  may  have  been  placed  for  facility  of  trans- 
port of  their  productions  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  whde  these  of 
the  finer  materials  were  situated  either  close  to  the  beds  of  finer 
clays  or  near  the  cities  containing  the  largest  populati<ms. 
Potteries  and  furnaces  of  more  recherche  wares  have  been  found 
at  Serin,  Francheville,  Massues  and  Sainte-Foy,  while  a  pottery 
for  the  coarser  materials  of  ornamented  brick-work,  tiles,  and 
bricks  existed  at  St,  Bomain-en-Gall  between  Gisors  and  Sainte- 
Colombe.^  In  Italy  this  ware  has  been  found  chiefly  at  Aiezzo,and 
also  at  Eadria,  Modena,  and  other  northern  sites.  Fine  speci- 
mens, far  surpassing  in  size  and  art  those  of  northern  and 
western  Europe,  have  been  discovered  at  Capua.* 

Of  Western  Europe  it  now  only  remains  to  mention  Spaio, 
in  which  country  numerous  specimens  of  this  ware  have  been 
discovered.  Saguntnm,  praised  by  Pliny  *  for  its  calices,  or 
drinking-cups,  may  have  been  one  of  tlie  sites  where  this  pott«ry 
was  manufactured ;  Pliny  places  it  in  about  the  third  rank. 
Martial  *  mentions  "  a  nest  of  seven  little  vases,  septenaria 
gynOiesis,  the  clayey  turning  of  the  Spanish  wheel,  polished  with 
the  thick  glaze  of  the  Saguntine  potter"  as  part  of  a  dinner  set 
of  a  person  of  moderate  circumstances.  In  another  place  ho 
says,  "Nothing  is  more  odious  to  me  than  the  old  cups  of 
Enctus.     I  prefer  the  cymbia  made  of  Saguntine  clay." '     Sa- 


'  BroDgniart,  i.  442,443;  Bev.  Arch,,    buoIo   dell'  aiitica  Cspiut.  4to,  Xapoli, 
1865,  p.  246.  I  18S5,  p.  13,  tov.  iv.  v.  viii. 

'  Bev.  Arch.,  1863,  p.  542.  |     '  N.  H.,  sm»,  c.  46;  Brongniart,  L 

'  Gomarmond,    Hnai^    lapidaire   de    455. 
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gnntum  appears  to  have  manufactured  boxes,  cups,'  cymbia, 
calices,*  and  lagenee,'  or  bottles.  The  actual  ware  found  at 
Kurviedo*  is  classed  under  four  different  kinds,  viz.:  1.  The 
Koman  red  ware.  2.  A  cinereous  kind.  3.  Yellow  with  certain 
red  spota.  4.  Whitish  terra-cotta,  unglazed,  of  the  colour  of  the 
clay  used  for  bricks  and  tiles.  The  pieces  of  the  first  class 
were  of  the  usual  shape,  aud  many  had  the  names  of  the  pot- 
ters. The  same  remark  applies  to  those  of  the  second  class. 
Those  of  the  third  class  had  only  two  branches  of  wild  palm 
stamped  inside ;  and  those  of  the  last  kind  had  iuscriptions 
incised  upon  the  tiles  and  on  necks  of  the  amphora;,  some  in 
Greek,  as  the  name  Hermogenes,  or  in  Latin,  as  Lucii  Herennii 
oRicina, "  The  factory  of  L.  Herennius;"  otliers  apparently  in 
the  Celtiberian  character.  All  were  of  the  period  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  and  the  pottery  resembled  the  Italian  red  ware. 

In  Englaud  tlie  various  kinds  of  Boman  red  ware  are  scattered 
all  over  the  island,  and  specimens  are  everywhere  turned  up 
with  the  spade  or  the  plough  on  all  the  old  Boman  sites.  The 
pages  of  the  '  Archeeologia '  are  filled  with  descriptions  of  these 
remains,  which  have  been  discovered  in  abundance  on  the  site 
of  the  City  of  London,  principally  near  the  bridges  *  and  sites  of 
late  improvements;*  at  Gloucester;'  at  Southfleet;*  greet 
quantities  have  also  been  dug  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Med  way  in 
the  Upchurch  Marshes,  leading  to  Sheemess,*  together  nith  a 
local  labric  of  a  bluish-black  ware.  Boman  vases  of  different 
wares  have  also  been  discovered  at  Ohesterfurd,"  at  Ickleton 
near  Saffron  Walden,'^  at  Slanway,**  at  Mount  Bures,*^  at 
Colchester,'*  and  at  Billericay."  A  kiln  has  been  found  at 
Ashdon;'*  false  Samian  ware  at  Appleford"  and  Comberton.'^ 


■  Harti&l,  liv.  lOS. 

'  "CBJicumtantnmBniTentnm,  Aeta, 
PoUentia,  in  Hispftnift  8«fnuit>uu-" — 
Plinj,  rxiv.  12.  *  Jut,,  t.  29. 

*  Vatouoel,  Butob  SagoatiDoa,  8tOi 
Volencu,  1779;  Bev.  Ansh.,  1863,  p. 
228. 

*  Ardueologift,  xxiv.  PL  xliii.  xliv. 
xxvii.  p.  190. 

*  Beimondsa;,  Joarn.  Brit  Arch. 
Amoc.,  i.  313. 

'  Aiclinologia,  x.  PL  ii.  2,  p.  181; 
Jouiual,  Brit.  Aroh.  Awoc.,  iL  S24. 
'  Arcliieologia,  lb.  p.  37. 

*  Journ.  Brit.  Atcii.  ABaoc,ii.  p.  131 ; 


Bcaoh  Smith,  CoUeotonea,  PI.  ix.  x. 

"  NoTillo,  H.  O.,  Attt.  Eiplor.,  8vo, 
1817:  Journ.  Brit.  Aiob.  Asaoo.,  173: 
Aroh.  Journ.,  lii.  85. 

"  Aroh.  Journ.,  yi.  17. 

"  Jonni.  Brit.  Arch.  AmoOt  U.  45. 

"  Bningniart,Treit^i.M9;  B.Bmitb, 
OoUect.,  ii  p.  25. 

"  Joum.  Brit.  Aroh.  Aaaoo.,  ii.  4,  vii. 
109;  R.  Bmilh,  CoHeot.,  ii.  PL  xU. 
p.  37. 

'•  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Auoo.,  iii.  250. 

■*  Aroh.  Joam.,  x.  21. 

"  Journ.  Brit.  Atob,  AbMC,  iii.  32S. 

■'  Arch.  Journ.  vi.  210, 
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At  Mereworth,'  Canterbury,'  East  Fairleigli,*  end  Harilip,* 
Samian  and  other  vases  have  been  exhumed ;  bnt  the  most 
remarkable,  as  well  as  the  earliest  discovery  of  Samian  ware, 
was  on  the  Pan  sand,  off  Margate.'  Castor  ware  has  been 
found  in  the  Hoo  Marsh,  near  Kochester.*  At  Bichborough ' 
all  sorts  of  ware  have  been  discovered.  Sussex  abounds  in 
Eoman  wares ;  Samiun,  and  also  the  glazed  maroon  ware, 
having  been  found  at  Chinheater,*  Newhaven,'  and  Maresfield.** 
Black  UDglazed  ware  has  been  found  at  Binstead,"  and  a  local 
black  glazed  ware  with  the  kilns  and  potteries  in  the  New 
Forest."  Samian  and  other  wares  have  been  dug  up  at 
Dorchester,  the  Isle  of  Porbeck,"  Portland,"  and  Exeter." 
Similar  wares  have  been  found  at  the  Fleam  Dyke,'*  and 
throughout  Cambridgeshire.  A  local  fabric  of  a  yellow  Castor 
ware  has  been  discovered  at  Boulbam,  near  Lincoln ; "  also  at 
Towcester,'^  Cirencester,  and  other  sites  in  Gloncestershire. 
The  red  and  black  glazed  ware,  and  the  kilns  for  baking  them, 
and  other  potteries,  have  been  discovered  at  Castor,'*  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nen,*"  at  Sibson,  and  the  Bedford  pnrlieue.  At 
'  Headington'*  numerous  mortaria  of  yellow  Castor  and  other 
wares,  and  at  Deddington^  Samian  ware  has  been  ezhnihed.  A 
kiin  of  pottery,  resembling  the  German,  has  been  found  at  Marl- 
borough. Samian  and  black  glazed  ware  has  been  excavated  at 
Bath,  Samian  and  other  Boman  wares  at  York,'^  and  in  the  north 
of£DgIaud,atCaerleonand  Carnarvon  in  Wales;'' in  fact  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  icland,  and  even  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
.  In  Holland  Samian  ware  has  been  discovered  at  Bossem, 
Arentsbnrg,"  Wijk  hij  Dunrstede,**  and  elsewhere.  In  eastern 
Europe  it  is  found  in  quantities  along  the  Danube,  Greece,  Asia 

'  Ardi.  Juum.,  xi.  404.  i      "  Arch.  Journ.,  ix.  12. 

'  Ibid.  I      "  Ibid,  28,  «.  8.       "  Ibid,  tu.  3M. 

'  Jouru.  Brit,  Atcli.  Asgoc.,  it  4.  "  Ibi<l.,  i.  61.  "  Ibid.,  ix.  9. 

'  E.  Smith, Coll.,  iL  p.  12.  "  Ibid.,ix.229,x.221,2i5;  Short, W. 

'  Phil.   Trans.,  xiv.  p.  S19;    Bhan,    T.  P.,  8ylva  Antiqab  ]Bo.,8To,Eiet«r. 
Ilisloty  of  Staffordshire  Pottery,  p.  93 ;        "  Ibid.,  xili.  17B. 
AreheologiB,  t.  2S2, 290.  "  Joani.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc,  vii.  109. 

■  Joum.  Brit.  Arch.  Aaeoo.,  v.  839.  "  Ibid.,  i,  1.  ••  ItaJ. 

'  B.  Smith,  Ant,  Bicbboroush,  8vo,  I     "  Ibid.,  vi.  58. 
Lond.,  1850.  I      "  Arch.  Jouni.,  viii.  423. 

'  Aroh.  Joum.,  xi.  26 ;  Joum.  Brit.  |      °  Ibid.,  n.  Sn.  "  Ibid.,  vii,  21B, 

Arch.  Assoc.,  iv.  158 ;   B.  Smith,  Col-        "  Leemaiis,    Bomisohe    OodbeJdeit, 
lectBDca,  l32.  Svo.,  LejdeD,  1S42. 

'  Arch.  Jonrn.,!!.  263.  "  Jannsco,  Oudbeidkundige   Mede- 

■•  Juum.  Brii  Anb.  Assoc.,  v.  390.     |  docltugen,  8vo,  Leyilon,  1842. 
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Minor,  aud  the  Isles,  and  at  Balaclava  and  Kertch,  having  been 
carried  by  commerce  beyond  tlie  limito  of  Bomaa  conquests. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pottery  found  sparingly  among  Boman 
remains  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  Roman.  The  paste  is 
generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  over  this  has  been  laid  a  thick 
vitreous  glaze,  of  a  pale  blue,  green,  yellow,  brown,  or  olive.  The 
shape  ID  which  it  principally  occurs  is  that  of  small  jugs,  cups, 
and  lamps;  but  fragments  of  small  vases  aud  jars  are  also 
fotmd.  It  is  a  later  kind  of  the  enamelled  ware  of  the  Etruscan 
sepulchres  already  described.  It  has  been  occasionally  dis- 
covered in  England,  and  some  fragments  found  in  the  pits  at 
Ewell,in  Snrrey,  had  a  glaze  produced  by  lead.'  Many  vases 
of  this  ware  have  been  discovered  in  Italy,  especially  at 
Pompeii  and  Cervetri.  Some  are  amphone,  meaenring  11  inches 
high;  others  in  shape  of  jara,  ofi«  ;  of  wine  bottles,  urc«e ;  of  the 
wineskin,  vter;  small  jars,  cups,  and  lamps.  The  larger  are 
ornamented  with  reliefs,  anofflypha,  or  embiemata,  dispersed  at 
distant  intervals  on  the  surface  of  the  vase,  and  stamped  as  entitm 
from  separate  moulds,  and  then  afiiised.  The  smaller  vases,  such 
as  lamps,  are  made  entirely  in  moulds.  Their  subjects  are  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  a  goddess  sacrificing,  Abundantia;  on  a  lamp  is 
a  Gorgon,  treated  in  the  usual  coarse  style  of  Boman  art.  They 
have  been  supposed  to  be  Alexandrian.  Probably  to  this  class 
of  pottery  belongs  a  remarkable  vase  with  three  handles,  and  as 
many  medallions  representing  the  bust«  of  Serapis  and  Isis,  Mars 
and  Ilia,  and  two  gladiators  accompanied  by  their  names.*  There 
are  in  the  Louvre  some  I'emarkable  specimens  of  Greek  glazed 
ware  of  the  Roman  period,  found  at  Tarsus.  The  glaze  appears 
to  have  been  produced  by  lead ;  the  colours  are  green,  red,  yellow, 
and  blue.  The  objects,  which  are  small,  were  made  in  moulds 
like  the  Koman  red  ware.  The  subjects  are  various  patterns  of 
leaves  and  flowers  in  relief.  Amongst  the  fragments  are  portions 
of  a  vase  with  two  handles,  half  of  an  oscillum  or  mask,  aud  some 
fragments  of  red  ware,  like  the  so-called  Samian,  and  of  finer 
paste.  One  of  these  pieces,  inscribed  in  characters,  shows  that 
it  was  later  than  the  Antonines.  A  bottle  also  in  the  British 
Museum,  ornamented  with  masks  aud  other  subjects  in  relief, 
and  of  a  style  almost  mediteval,  was  found  with  Roman  remains, 
and  another  annular  bottle  from  Gyrene,  previously  described, 
belongs  to  Uie  same  class,  where  some  specimens  have  been 
found,  also  at  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  and  other  sites. 

'  Are!ia;uU>giii,  xmu.  p.  451.  '  Cftyliu,  vi.  107. 
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It  IB  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  dieiinction  between  the  Celtic 
pottery  and  the  black  Gallo-Boman  ware,  aa  this  was  evidently 
a  local  ware  made  upon  a  Boman  type  and  according  to  the 
principles  of  Eoman  art.  The  colour  is  owing  to  carbon. 
BroDgniart  *  aseignB  this  ware  to  the  ancient  Gauls,  while  he 
Considers  the  first  to  be  Gallo-Eoman.  There  are  some  yarieties 
of  this  ware  which  in  shape  and  fabric  resemble  the  German 
pottery,  and  are  ornamented  with  zigzags,  salient  lines,  and 
reliefs  in  imitation  of  letters,  arranged  in  zones  or  hands.  Such 
pi>ttery  has  been  found  at  Gisors,  in  the  tumuli  of  the  ancient 
Ganlic  races.  It  is  coarse,  of  bad  texture,  very  fragile,  easily 
scrxtuhed  with  a  knife,  the  paste  either  black  or  gray. 

The  pieces  were  often  mode  upon  the  wheel,  the  moiks  of 
the  potter's  hands  still  remaining  on  the  body  of  the  vase ;  and 
where  the  foot  baa  not  been  hollowed,  indications  appear  of 
sawing  from  the  cliuck  or  piece  by  which  it  was  afSzed  to  the 
table.'  They  are  rarely  found  of  any  considerable  size, 
although  some  nearly  as  large  as  casks  have  been  exhumed  iu 
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Aavergne,*  and  in  the  CbanDel  Islands*  Some  of  these  vases 
were  an  itiiproved  fabric  consequent  upon  the  contact  of  the 
Celts  with  a  more  polished  people  lite  the  BomaoB,  who  by 
degrees  introduced  a  certaio  elegance  aud  refinement  into  the 
arts  of  that  comparatively  barborooB  people. 

The  pottery  which  had  preceded  this,  and  which  is  found  in 
the  barrows  or  tnmnli  of  the  early  Celtic  rac»  among  the 
remains  of  stone  or  bronze  weapons,  and  rude  amber  and  glass 
beads,  is  of  qnJte  a  distinct  character,  more  resembling  in  ito 
general  appearance  the  urns  of  the  Scandinavians  and  the  vases 
of  other  primitive  people,  above  all  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  who 
had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  ceramic  art.  The  paste  consists 
of  the  clay  found  upon  the  spot,  prepared  without  any  irrigation, 
consequently  coarse,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  small  pebbles, 
which  appear  to  have  been  added  for  the  sake  of  holding  it 
compactly  together.  These  pebbles  often  have  been  sufficieatiy 
baked  to  assume  the  milky-wbite  colour  that  silica  changes  to 
under  great  heat.  It  has  undergone  a  baking  of  a  very  imperfect 
kind,  the  paste  being  black  internally,  while  at  the  sides  it 
assumes  the  natural  brown  colour  of  the  clay. 

The  vases  of  the  Stone  period  found  in  the  tumuli  of  Europe 
are  generally  of  en  nm  shape,  with  wide  open  mouths,  and 
tapering  at  the  feet ;  the  lip  is  bevelled,  and  overlaps,  thus 
giving  them  a  peculiar  form.  As  it  is  impossible,  owing  lo 
their  very  great  friability,  that  they  could  have  been  of  much 
use  for  domestic  purposes,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  expressly 
made  for  sepulchral  rites.  Their  style  of  ornament  is  of  the 
simplest  kind,  cords  and  bands  are  laid  round  or  down  the  vase, 
or  the  pattern  is  punctured  or  incised  with  a  tool,  tooth,  or 
pointed  piece  of  stick  or  bone,  for  the  lower  compartment; 
while  the  upper  appears  to  have  been  made  by  binding  a  long 
strip  of  twisted  skin  spirally  round  the  urn.  The  principal 
ornament  is  the  herring-bone,  the  same  which  appears  on  the 
tores,  celts,  bracelets,  and  glass  beads,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  tattooing  or  the  painted  marks  on  the  body  in 
use  amongst  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.'  A  few  seem  to  be 
imitations  of  wreaths  and  such  other  simple  ornaments  as  were 
placed  on  Boman  ware.  These  ornaments  differ — each  tribe 
and  age  probably  adopting  a  different  style ;  and  while  on  most 

■  TTBttc,  i.  pp.  8, 11.  In  uuo  of  tbvuo  I  'Joum.Brit.ArcL.AsBoc.  I84T,p.300. 
flii^  Rmporor  Tctiicus  (a.u.  2(US)  buried  '  Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  Piebutoric  TimcB, 
UlLTtoris,  Bcv.  Arch.  18&7.  |  pp.  154-15U. 
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rftBee  they  are  sparingly  introdaced,  Bome  examples  are  covered 
witt  them  in  most  elaborate  style,  from  the  lip  to  the  foot. 
The  size  of  these  Tases  is  by  uo  means  inconsiderable,  being  on 
an  average  from  18  to  25  inches  in  height,  and  from  13  to  22 
inches  in  diameter ;  while  some  measure  32  inches  in  height 
and  4  inches  in  diameter.'  They  are  all  modelled  by  the  hand, 
and  show  no  trace  of  the  wheel,  and  have  always  an  overhanging 
rim,  They  have  been  classed  as  urns,  incense  cups,  bowls,  or 
vases  for  food,  and  cops  for  drinking.  The  nrns  are  the  lai^est, 
the  vessels  for  food  of  a  smaller  size,  but  with  open  mouths  like 
jars,  the  cups  with  a  tall  open  neck  and  slightly  globular  body. 
They  are  found  in  the  barrows,  generally  placed  with  their 
mouths  downwards,  like  a  dish-cnver,  protecting  the  ashes  of  the 
dead ;  beads  and  rude  personal  adornments  of  the  Celtic  races 
are  found  with  them.  The  pottery  of  the  Stone  age  in  the 
settlements  of  the  lake  dwellings  in  Switzerland  was  of  the  same 
character,  generally  found  in  broken  pieces  or  shreds,  and  rarely 
entire,  tlie  ornaments  of  the  kind  above  described,  with  only  one 
attempt  to  represent  a  plant.  They  were  supported  on  stones, 
while  those  of  the  Bronze  age  had  terra-«otta  rings.  Many  had 
pierced  projections  for  rings,  and  a  few  small  holes  at  different 
levels  supposed:*  to  be  of  use  to  make  curds.^  That  found  in 
the  dolmens  of  Morbilian,  in  Brittany,  generally  broken,  was 
ntde  and  bore  marks  of  the  potter's  nails ;  at  Karnak  it  was 
yellowish-brown  and  polished,  no  celts  were  found  with  it^  or  on 
other  sites.     It  resembled  the  Irish. 

The  vases  fonnd  throughout  England  and  Wales  belong  to 
the  class  above  described,  and  only  differ  from  otJiers  by  their 
simpler  forms  and  less  elaborate  ornamentation.  Many  small 
urns  and  vases  have  been  found  in  British  barrows,  sometimes 
placed  inside  others,  and  holding  the  ashes  of  children  or  of  the 
smaller  domestic  animals.  The  urns  of  each  tribe,  and  even 
period,  differ  in  ornamentation,  paste,  and  shape.  Those  found 
in  cairns  on  the  Welsli  coast  have  often  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  urnB  of  the  Iritth  Celts.  All  these  vases  have  large  wide 
mouths ;  for  the  potter,  not  using  a  wheel,  was  obliged  to  fashion 
them  by  the  hand,  and  could  not  make  small  necks  or  mouths 
by  the  fingers.     They  seldom  have  handles ;  one  or  two  vases 


'  Akentton,    Aichosolc^citl    ludix,  j  p.  18S. 

o.,  London,  1847,  pp.  46,  47.  •  Boy.  Areli.,  1865,  pp.  262-310. 

:  Lubbock,  Sir  J,,  PicliUturio  Tinioii,  | 
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with  such  appendages  only  haviog  been  found,  but  in  their 
place  projecting  studs  with  holes  bored  to  admit  a  cord  for  sus- 
pension. Such  vases  have  been  called  censers,  but  more  pro- 
bably were  used  as  pots  or  lamps  in  tlie  huts  of  the  Aborigines. 
Their  colour  varies  from  a  light  yellowish-brown  to  an  aslien- 
gray  hue;  and  their  oruaments  are  principally  zigzag  or 
triangular,  hatched,  zones,  and  herring-bone,  chiefly  placed  dd 
the  bevelled  rim  or  lip.  .  A  few  have  bosses  or  knobs  in  bauda 
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around  their  body,  and  they  are  perhaps  transitions  to  the 
Bomano-British  and  Saxon  wai'e,  distinguished  by  their  darker 
colour,  bottle-shape,  and  stamped  ornaments.  The  liomana 
appear  to  have  termed  these  vases  hascaudse,  or  basketa  A  few 
other  objects,  besides  vases,  were  made  of  this  material,  such  aa 
cylindrical  cases  to  hold  vases,  and  beads,  some  reeded,  appa< 
rently  in  imitation  of  glass  or  enamelled  beads. 

The  most  important  discoveries  of  these  remains  are  those 
made  in  "Wiltshire,  a  county  which  Las  produced  many  monn- 
uients  of  its  former  Celtic  inhabitants.     Many  urns  have  been 
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foand  in  the  vicinity  of  Dorchester ;  ^  others  at  Heylesbory '  and 
Stoorton,*  Barrow  Hilla,*  Lake,*  Upton  Level,*  Everley,^  Ston^ 
henge/  Ameabury,*  Winterbourae,^'  Fovant,"  Dumngton,"  and 
Beckhanipton,  near  Abury,"  at  Oldbnry  Castle,  Cherhill 
Down,  near  Devizes,"  Woodgates,  near  Salisbury.'*  The  west 
of  England  and  Wal^  have  probably  produced  the  moet  inter- 
esting  specimens  of  these  urns,  which,  however,  have  been  found 
in  the  South  of  England ;  those  of  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  island  are  most  highly  ornamented.  They  have 
also  been  found  in  various  places  in  Sussex,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brighton,  in  tumuli  on  the  racecourse ;  at  Lewes,^' 
8torrington  Downs,"  Sullington  Warren,"  Alfrieton,'*  and 
Clayton  Hill."*  In  the  adjoining  county  of  Hampshire  similar 
urns  have  been  exhumed  at  Arbor  Lowe,"  at  Bakewell,"  and  at 
Bronghten,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight**  In  Kent  they  have  been 
found  at  IfBn  near  Canterbury,'*  and  at  Beedon  in  Berkshira** 
Many  vases  of  this  class  have  been  discovered  at  Blandford,** 
Dorsetehire,  in  the  Isle  of  Piirheck,*'  and  at  Badbuty  Camp.** 
Others  have  been  discovered  at  Torquay,  in  Devonshire.**  They 
have  been  found  at  Bronghten^"  and  Wolden  Newton"  in 
Lincolnshire,  at  Culford,**  at  Felixstowe  in  Suffolk  on  the 
Matlow  Hills ;  in  the  Fleam  Dyke,**  Newmarket  Heath,**  and 
Boyston  **  in  Cambridgeshire ;  at  Drayton,**  and  at  Stow  Heath** 


•  Ibid.,  PI,  i. 

•  Archteolagio,  sv.,  p.  343 

•  Sir  R.  Colt  Uoote,  Adc 
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between  Tiillington  and  Aylsham  in  Norfolk,  and  at  Brandon.' 
In  the  midland  counties  similar  vases  have  been  discorered  at 
Castor,^'  and  Brixworth,'  at  Bnissington  Moor,*  and  Kingston 
and  Larks  Lowe*  in  Derbyshire,'  at  Kingston-upon-Stour,' 
and  at  Great  Malvern'  in  Worcestershire.  In  Shropshire  these 
vaacs  have  occurred  at  Culford  •  and  at  Newark,  while  remark- 
able examples  allied  to  the  Irish  ams  were  found  at  Port 
Dafarch,'"  Holyhead  in  Anglesea,  at  Mynnyd  Cam  Goch  in 
Glamorganshire,"  and  on  the  Breselu  Hills  "  in  Pembrokeshire. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  vase  which  is  supposed  to 
have  covered  the  ashea  of  Bronwen  the  Fair,  tli«  daughter  of 
Llyr  Llediaith,  the  aunt  of  Caractacus,  a.d.  50,  found  in  a.d. 
1818,  on  a  camedd  or  grave  on  the  banks  of  the  Alaw."  In 
the  north  of  England  they  have  been  discovered  at  Scar- 
borough,'* York,"  iJemaldy  Moor,  near  Cleveland ;  '*  Fylingilale, 
near  Whitby;"  the  Way  H^gg,  near  Hackness;'*  Furness,  in 
Lancashire ;  '*  Jeemond,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne ; "  Black 
Hcddon,  in  Northnmberland,  and  elsewhere;"  and  lastly  at 
L'Aneresse,  in  Guernsey,"  and  Aldemey,*^  amidst  the  harrows 
or  tumuli  which  formed  the  graves  of  the  early  Celtic  population, 
althongh  in  smaller  numbers  than  vasee  of  the  different  Roman 
wares. 

The  early  pottery  of  Scotland  found  in  the  graves  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  principally  of  those  of  the  so-called  bronze 
period,  anterior  to,  and  coutemporary  with,  the  lioman  conquest 
of  Britain,  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  island.  The 
vases  are  of  two  classes;  those  feebly  baked  and  made  by  the 
hand,  and  those  which  appear  to  have  been  tamed  upon 
the  wheeL"    The  first  comprising  the  urns,  or  hascaudse,  used 

■  It.   Smith,   CoUictanca,  I.   PI.  xv.     103,  lOG,  lOT:  Aroli.,  ixx.  4.18. 
p,  34. 

'  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Aasix.  1S53, 106.  ' 

'  Ibid.,  iv.  142.  !  "  Ibid ,  xiii.  95. 

'  Arch.  Joarn.,  i.  248.  "  Joatn.  Brit  Aroh.  Absoo.,  \i.  I. 

'  B.  Smilh,  Collectanea,  I.  PI.  xxi.  "  Arch.  Joura.,  iii.  08. 

p.  60.  "  Iliiii.  I.  .f. 

■  Juum.  Brit  Arch.  Absoc.,  ii.  62.       ,  "  As    at     Itombslds    Moor,    Arch. 
'  Arch.  Joam.,  iii.  154.                           xiivii.  300. 

•  Ibid.,  vii.  C7.  •  Ibid.,  vi.  310.  I      "  Arch.  Journ.,  i.  142,  140. 

"  Ibid.,  X.  177.  I      "Clay   biada,   Jonm.    Brit   Aroh. 

"  Areh.  Canibr.,  18.i6,  C5.  Abeoc.,  iii.  1 1. 

"  Aicb.  Jonm.,  x.  177.  "  Wilanr,  The  Arehnwlogy  .ind  Prc- 

"  Ibid.,  vi.  32C.  historic  llistory  of  Pcotlund,  8vo,  Edin- 

"  Joirni.  Brit  Arcii.  Aaaoo.,  iii.  194,    burgh,  1851,  p.  281. 
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for  coTeriog  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  often  measure  as  moch  as 
sixteen  inches  high,  and  have  the  naoal  bevelled  lip ;  a  few  cnps, 
and  lamps  with  email  side  handles  for  a  cord  to  aling  them,  and 
domestic  vases  resembling  in  shape  the  Roman  oUa,  have  been 
also  found.  They  are  all  nide-moiithed,  and  may  have  been 
used  for  quaffing  the  Pictish  heather  ale.  Their  ornamentation 
also  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  the  fem-Ieaf  pattern, 
the  zigz^,  and  herring-bone.  A  few  vases  are  ornamented  all 
over  the  body  as  well  as  lip,  and  resemble  those  found  in  Ireland 
and  upon  the  Welsh  coast  Others  have  indented  patterns. 
'J'hese  vases  have  been  found  all  over  Scotland,  at  Bonaldshay 
in  Orkney,*  Craikraig  in  Sutherlandshire,*  BanfTshire,*  Mon> 
trose,*  KiDgbom  in  Fifeshire,*  at  Shealloch  near  Borthwick, 
and  at  Edinburgh  ;*  at  Coilsfield,'  at  Banchory '  and  Memsie  * 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  at  Whitsome  "*  in  Berwickshire. 

The  urns  discovered  in  Ireland  resemble  the  British  in  their 
form  and  material,  but  are  often  finer  in  colour,  more  complex 
in  shape,  and  more  elaborate'  in  ornament ;  the  whole  body  of 
the  um  being  decorated  with  punctured  marks,  lines,  zones, 
zigzags,  and  bands.  The  paste  is  generally  red,  simple,  un- 
levigated,  and  mixed  with  sand  or  flint  pebbles,  or  micaceous 
clay.  The  vases  are  cased  with  fragments  of  quartz  and  fel- 
spar, and  are  black  or  dark  brown  inside,  from  the  incandescent 
bones,  or  the  fuel  placed  in  them.  Their  exterior  is  gray,  brown^ 
or  light  red.  Some  urns  have  a  pecnliar  shape,  the  ii|)per  part, 
surmounting  the  jar-shaped  body,  being  in  the  form  of  a  tmu- 
cated  cone."  The  prevalence  of  triangular  and  hatched  orna- 
ment is  peculiarly  Celtic,  and  appears  on  the  gold  objects  as 
well  as  the  urns.  The  potter  never  used  stamps,  but  only  his 
nails,  fingers,  or  flints,  to  make  the  ornaments.  In  the  Irish 
nrns  the  resemblance  to  basket-work,  in  which  coloured  patterns 
were  worked  is  still  more  distinct  than  in  the  British.  Some 
of  the  ornaments  are  bands  of  deep  ovals,  like  a  chain  pattern, 
or  spiral  and  striated  bands  like  Scandinavian  metal-work. 
The  urns  generally  held  or  covered  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  but 
they  were  sometimes  placed  around  the  imbumt  body.  They 
are  foimd  in  stone  lusts  holding  one  or  two  urns,  outside  the 
cromlechs  or  tumuli,  or  imbedded  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  crom- 

'  Wilson,  p.  2S6.         '  Ibid.,  p.  285.  |      '  Ibid.,  p.  283.  '  Ibid.,  p.  287. 

•  Arch.  Scot,  fv.  2S8,  Fl.  xli.  i      "  New  Stat.  Arch,  Berwick,  ii.  p.  171. 
'  Wilson,  p.  284.         *  Ibid.  "  Cf.  the  one   from  Cairn  Thiema. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  290.  '  Ibid.,  p.  338.      Arch.  Joum.,  vi.  p.  191. 
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lecbs  themselveB,  filled  witli  calcined  limnan  and  animal  bones, 
generally,  but  not  always,  with  their  months  npward.  Shell 
necklaces,  stone  weapons  and  rude  objects  are  found  with  them.' 
The  most  remarkable  and  beantiful  are  those  fonud  at  Gairn 
Thierna,'  county  Cork,  and  at  Killncken,  county  Tyrone.' 
Others  bare  been  discovered  in  a  cromlech  at  Flicenix  Park, 
and  Hill  of  Tallaght,  Dublin  ;*  at  Kjltale  and  £no»'tli,  county 
Meath;*  at  Fowerscourt,  Kilbride,  Lugnagroagh,  county  Wickr 
low  ;*  at  Mount  Stewart,  Ballynatty,  county  Down ;  ^  Mayhora, 
Castle  Comar,  Coven,  Kilkenny ;  *  and  at  Mullingiir ;  *  at  fialla- 
goddine  and  Bathbom,  county  Sligo;  at  Athenry,  in  Galway ; 
Cooluakilly,  Dunagore,  in  Antrim ;  Crowenstown,  in  Westmeath ; 
Donaghami,  in  Donegal ;  Kilmurry,  in  Kilkenny ;  at  Hill  of 
Bath,  county  Leith,  from  150  to  200  urns  were  found,  and  at  Killi- 
nagh,  county  Cavau.'°  They  are  anfenor,  and  quite  free  from  all 
traces  of  Boman  civilisatioD.  Every  locality  had  a  different  type. 
The  Soman  dominion  in  Gaul  bad  so  completely  swept  away 
the  distinct  traces  of  the  Celtic  potteries,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
point  out  any  which  can  be  referred  to  the  Gauls  before  the 
Boman  conquest."  Such  as  are  found,  mixed  up  with  later 
remains,  do  not  show  that  peculiarly  Celtic  type  and  orna- 
mentation which  are  seen  on  the  rases  of  the  British  Isles.  A 
few,  however,  supposed  to  be  early  Celtic,  have  been  found  at 
Fontenay-le-31annion,  in  Calvados,  near  Dieppe,  and  in  Brit- 
tany, made  of  a  black  earth,  badly  prepared, filiel  with  pebbles, 
breaking  with  a  porous  fracture.  Their  paste  is  externally  of  a 
rusty  colour,  and  black  inside.  It  breaks  readily  when  dry, 
and  can  be  ground  to  powder  by  the  linger.  Wetted  it  assumes 
the  hue  of  decayed  bark ;  submitted  again  to  the  furnace  it 
turns  to  a  brick-red  colour,  but  becomes  more  brittle.  These 
vases  are  of  the  rudest  shape,  and  have  neither  been  made  in  a 
mould  nor  turned  upon  the  wheel,  but  fashioned  by  the  lian<), 
or  scooped  by  rude  instruments.*'  It  has  been  supposed  that  a 
certain  class  of  pottery,  formed  of  black  clay  mixed  with  white 


'  WUde,  W.  R.,  Cat.  of  Aotiq.  of  the        '  Atcli.  Journ.,  rf.  p.  102. 


R.IriBL  Acad.,  Sto,  Dublio,  1S57,  pp. 
173-179. 

'  Aicb.  Journ.,  vi.  p.  101,  Piste. 

*  Joum.  Arch.  Asaoo.,  i.  p.  221 : 
AbpTmiiD,  Aiob.  Index,  Fl.  ii,  SI. 

'  W&ketn&D,  Handbook  of  Irish  An- 
tiquities, pp.  5,  155. 

'  Holyneuz.Ewayon  Dan  iish  Haunts. 


'  Dublin  Feuny  Jonmnl,  i.  p.  1 
'  Aroh.  Joum.,  Tiii.  200. 
*  Arclisologia,  ii.  p.  32. 
••  Wilde,  Cat.,  pp.  187-92. 
"  Caumont,  Coura,  i.  p.  255. 
"  Csamont,  Bull.  Mm.,  v,  164 
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pebbles,  or  ground-np  sbells,  TaryiDg  in  coloiir  from  a  deep 
black  to  a  blackiah-gray  or  rusty  colour,  and  sometimes  glazed 
or  coated  with  a  carbonaceous  black  coating,  is  also  of  the  early 
Celtic  period.  The  walla  of  the  vases  are  thicker  and  the  paste 
more  adhesive  than  the  earliest  Celtic,  while  the  forms  prove  an 
acquaintance  vith  Soman  art,  and  cannot  be  assigned  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  earlier  epoch.  They  have  been  found  at  Abbeville 
■and  Portelette.   The  peasants  suppose  tliey  grow  in  the  earth.* 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Germany  various  kinds  of  pottery 
have  been  discovered.  They  are,  however,  reducible  to  three 
great  classes.  That  of  the  early  native  population  prior  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Bomans ;  that  made  during  the  Boman  conquest, 
which  although  exhibiting  local  peculiarities  of  paste  and  orna- 
mentation, belongs  to  the  Boman  wares ;  that  imported,  consist- 
ing of  red  ware  made  at  Aretinm,  Capua,  Modena,  and  other 
.places  in  Italy.  The  two  last  classes  having  been  already 
described,  there  only  remains  the  first,  which  has,  imfortunately, 
■not  been  hitherto  carefully  discriminated  from  the  others.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  wares, 
one  class  of  Teutonic  pottery  discovered  in  England,  are  easily 
discriminated,  the  latter  being  more  bottle-shaped,  made  of  a 
dark  paste,  with  thinner  walls,  with  oblate  globular  bodies,  nat^ 
rower  necks,  and  having  stamped  around  them  a  regular  band 
of  ornaments,  from  a  die  of  bone,  wood,  or  metal. 

UmB  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Celtic  potteries  have  been 
found  all  over  Germany,  along  with  the  remains  of  the  Teutonic 
.races.  They  are  assignable  to  an  age  antecedent  to  and  co- 
ordinate with  the  Boraan  Empire,  and  bear  considerable  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Pagan  Saxons.  They  are  friable  in 
texture,  with  punctured  patterns,  and  are  grouped  round  the 
corpses  in  the  graves  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  or  are  employed  to 
hold  their  ashes  or  ofTerings  to  the  dead.'  They  are  intermediate 
between  the  Mexican,  early  Greek,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
they  most  resemble.  The  paste  of  some  of  these  urns  is  very 
friable,  that  of  others  rings  like  stone  ware  when  struck  by  the 
hand.  It  is  composed  of  clay  and  sand,  intermixed  with  par- 
ticles of  white,  yellow,  red,  or  brown  mica,  which  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  either  to  strengthen  the  clay  or  produce  a  glit- 
tering ajtprarancp.'     The  colour  of  the  paste  varies  according  to 

>  M.BaviniD  M.  Bourhri de  Terthe?,  [  Uatlc,  1846,  «s.  311-313.  Bustkn  n. 
Anl.  Celt.,  p.  509.  Eov.  Arcb.,  1880,  I  Hartmiinn,  Zeilscli.  f.  Etbnul.,  IL  Bd. 
p.  305.  I  ISCQ,  8,  24*.  t.  viii.  ' 

'  Kcfprsteii),  Koltiscli.  Alli'itli.  Svo,        '  Klomm,  Handlxicb,  a.  109, 
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the  localities.    The  vaeea  at  Kossleben  and  Bottendorf  consisted, 
partly  of  yellow  earth,  partly  of  black,  mixed  with  white  qnartz 
pebbles.     Those  at  Bergen,  in  Hanover,  were  of  unctuous  earth, 
with  a  ebiDiDg  blue  coating.    Uma  of  gray  or  brown  paste  have 
been  discovered  between  Cacherin,  Giabom,  and  Langendorf,  in 
the  country  of  the  Wends.    In  Lanenstein  the  pottery  is  gray  and 
well  baked.    In  Lausitz  and 
Silesia  its  colour  is  all  varie- 
ties of  brown,  gray,  and  black, 
and  it  is  the  remainsof  a  Scla- 
vonic population.'     Many  of 
the  smaller  vases  have,  as 
in  the  Celtic  pottery,  been 
modelled  by  the  baud,  but 
the  laiger  urns  bear  decided 
marks  of  having  been  turned 
upon    the    wheel.      Among 
them  are  found  saucers,  plates, 
cups,  goblets  with  one  handle, 

jaiB,  small  amphors,  and  hot-  ^^  „^-^^,^^  Un..  f«™  Nort»..k. 
ties,  rhe  handles  are  gene- 
rally small,  but  in  some  of  the  jug:^  they  are  as  large  as  those 
found  under  the  Bomaus.  They  are  rarely  moulded  at  their 
edges.  Some  few  vases  are  divided  into  inner  vases,  as  if  used 
like  little  boxes ;  others  have  feet  to  stand  upon.  Their  orna- 
ments are  either  painted  with  colours,  or  moulded,  or  engraved. 
Generally  the  artist  has  been  content  to  raise  bosses  in  circles, 
a  series  of  lunettes  upon  the  clay  of  the  vase,  or  bosses  pressed 
out  from  within,  or  stu'!s  laid  on  in  separate  pieces ;  but  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  Etruscan  canopi  and  Egyptian  vases, 
he  has  moulded  a  human  head  with  more  or  less  skill,  but 
always  rudely.  Another  mode  of  decoration  was  that  of  punc- 
turing or  incising  the  paste,'  The  ornaments  were  the  hatched 
lines,  bands  of  points  concentric  to  the  axis  of  the  vases,  zig- 
zags, screw  lines  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  meeanders,  chequers, 
network  lines,  semicircles  and  dots,  diagonals,  ti'iangles,  lunes, 
and  pentagonal  ornaments,  all  peculiar  to  the  Teutonic  pottery. 
Some  of  the  ornaments,  such  as  the  nxeander,  are  probably  as 
late  as  the  Roman  Empire.     The  ornaments  of  other  vusc-s  are 


■  Worel,  J.  E.,  Gnindz.  d.  Eohra.  AlUrtli,  8t«,  Pmg.  1815,  s 
'  Brongniart,  TrniU',  i.  471. 
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painted  in  ted  and  yellow  by  means  of  ochreooa  earth,  and  in 
black  by  black-lead.  These  are  arranged  in  parallel  zones  or 
lines,  Tlie  vases  found  in  Central  Germany,  between  the 
Weser  and  the  Oder,  are  more  ornamented  than  those  of  the 
North.'  At  Nordendorf  where  many  uma  of  a  later  period  were 
found,  pots  and  pans  were  only  discovered  in  female  graves.* 

The  principal  shapes  are,  cups  with  or  without  small  handles; 
pots  tesembling  the  British  urns,  with  bevelled  mouths,  found 
near  the  Black  Elsler,  small  one-bandled  cups  like  the  modem 
tea-Clip ;  goblets,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  long- 
necked  double-handled  of  the  Wenda,  others  in  the  shape  of 
modem  tumblers,  flasks,  and  bottles ;  diotte  or  amphorse  with 
small  handles.  Some  ume  resemble,  by  their  tall  necks  and 
bosses,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  a  remarkable  kind  of  um  has  a 
broad  hemispherical  shoulder  and  long  pointed  foot,  resembling 
those  in  which  olives  are  still  transported.  Some  few  are 
apparently  toys,  sacb  as  the  rattles  found,  at  Eautzen  and 
Oschatz,  and  a  bird  found  at  Luben ;  others  have  been  found  ' 
with  human  feet,  in  shape  of  home,  pierced  for  censers,  or 
grouped  in  threes.  But  a  scientific  classification  of  the  Gierman 
potteries,  according  to  race  and  age,  is  a  research  which  would 
require  a  volume  alone. 

Vast  quantities  of  them  have  been  discovered  in  the  tumnli 
of  Schkopan,  near  Merseburg,*  at  Kablert,'  at  the  ancient 
Suevenhoek  or  Schweuden  Hiigel,  Swedes'  Hill,  the  greater 
part  however  broken  by  rabbits,  and  in  Saxony  between  Dresden 
and  Meissen,  and  near  Leipzig,  in  the  village  of  Connevitz ;  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Black  Elaler,  near  the  Elbe,  800  tumuli  have 
been  opened,  and  various  vases  have  been  found  near  Gns- 
mandorf,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.*  The  Hanover  urns  ^ 
are  tliick,  with  open  mouths,  rudely  ornamented  with  hatched 
zones,  zigzag  and  triglyph  lines  and  rude  orolos.  There  are 
jugs,  bowls,  two-handled  vases  with  spouts.  At  Mecklenbui^ 
the  vases  assume  more  of  the  Scandinavian  type.*  Similar  ums 
have  been  found  at  Kummer,  Stolpe,  Dobbersten,  Spomitz, 


'  Elemm,  Handbnch, s.  171.  Utr.,  IBSS.l-Il.atHemebDTg.  Ibid.,T. 

*  Baten,  Die  Grftbat&tte  bei  Norden-        '  BiODgQiart,  i.  p.  476;   Vftgoer  in 
dorf,  8vo,  Aiig.  1844.  Krnfla,Aich.,U[.pt.ii.p.lG,eteeq.Pl.i.ii. 

*  Klenun,  Handbnob,  zii,  xiiL  liv.  '  Lesdeschmtdt,  Heft  III.,  Taf.  iv. 

■  Broiigniart,i.p.476;Kni8e,DeatBcb        ■  ScbrotteiandLiBch.MnaeumPride- 

Alterth.,  Halle,  1824,  i.  p.  7S,  Pt.  1.  rico-Frtnciscani,  Leipzig,  1827. 
'  Jansson,  L.,  Oedonkteekeneii,   8to, 
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Marnitz,  Ludwigsliist,  Timhenberg,  and  Stargard.  The  vasea 
found  in  Western  Gtennany,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  have 
moulded  lips  like  the  Boman  ware,  and  are  apparently  made 
after  Boman  tjpea.  They  have  been  found  at  Schierstein  and 
Kernel,  and  in  fact  throughout  all  Grermany.  Some  ums  re- 
Bembling  in  their  paste,  shape,  and  decoration  the  Scandinavian 
and  English  were  found  at  Waidhansen/  iu  cromlechs  with 
stone  and  bronze  weapons.' 


Mo.  30*.— Qrcmp  of  HDt-dui[«d  Vuo.  fntta  Hilbentadt.  KlddndcmiTk.  uid  AKfaMiIetnn. 

Some  remarkable  sepulchral  urng- resembling  those  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Alba  Longa,  already  mentioned,  have  been 
fomid  in  Germany,  and  are  distinctly  Teutonic.  They  occur 
in  the  sepulchres  of  the  period  when  bronze  weapons  were  used, 
and  before  the  predominance  of  Boman  art. 

A  Ycry  curious  urn  of  this  kind,  supposed  to  represent  a  lake 
dwelling,  is  in  the  museum  at  Munich.  It  represents  seven 
cylindrical  huts  and  a  porch,  and  is  ornamented  in  front  with  a 
spiral  device  of  the  character  of  the  Bronze  or  even  Iron  period.^ 
One  found  at  Mount  Chemnitz,  in  Thurinp;ia,  had  a  cylindrical 
body  and  conical  top,  imitating  a  roof.  In  this  wsa  a  square 
orifice,  representing  the  door  or  window,  by  which  the  ashes  of 

'  Spetzler,  Opfcr-   und  Grab-Alter- 1  Hanor.,  1646,  Tef.  iii, 
tbiimei  ta  Waldhausec,  4tn,  Lubeck,       '  Lubbock,  Bit  J.,  FrehiBtoric  Titnea, 
1844,  PI,  T.  Nob.  1<4.  Svo,  Lond.,  18G9,  p.  51. 

»  Eslorf,  Heidiiiscbe  Altcrtliunier,  fo.,  I 
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the  dead  were  introduced,  and  the  whole  then  secured  by  a 
Bmall  door  fastened  with  a  metal  pin.  A  second  vase  was  found 
at  lioenne ;  a  third  in  the  island  of  Bomholm.  A  similar  um 
exhumed  at  Parchim  had  a  sliorter  body,  taller  roof,  and  door 
at  the  side.  Still  more  remarkable  was  another  -found  at 
Aschersleben,  which  has  its  cover  modeled  in  shape  of  a  tall 
conical  thatched  roof,  and  the  door  with  its  ring  still  remaining. 
Another  with  a  taller  hody  and  flatter  roof,  with  a  door  at  the 
side,  was  found  at  Klus,  near  Halberstadt.'  The  larger  vases 
were  used  to  hold  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  are  sometimes  pro- 
tected by  a  cover,  or  stone,  or  placed  in  another  vase  of  coarser 
fabric.  The  others  are  the  household  vessels,  which  were 
offered  to  the  dead  filled  with  different  viands.  Some  of  the 
smaller  vases  appear  to  have  been  toys. 

Extraordinary  popular  superstitions  have  prevailed  amongst 
the  German  peasantry  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  these 
vases,  which  in  some  districts  are  considered  to  be  the  work  of 
the  elves;  in  others  to  grow  spontaneously  from  the  ground 
like  mushrooms ;  or  to  be  endued  with  remarkable  properties 
for  the  preservation  of  milk  and  other  articles  of  food.'  Weights 
to  sink  nets,  balls,  discs,  and  little  rods  of  terra-cotta  are  also 
found  in  the  graves. 

Connected  with  this  class,  and  finishing  as  it  were  the  series 
of  these  remains,  is  the  Scandinavian  pottery,  whiih  resembles 
in  many  particulars  that  of  the  Teutonic  populations,  and  is 
intermediate  between  the  Celtic  and  the  earlier  or  Pagan  Saxon. 
Its  paste  is  coarse,  and  much  interspersed  with  calcareous  sub- 
stances and  particles  of  mica.^  It  was  made  of  the  local  clay 
and  not  turned  on  the  latlie,  but  fashioned  with  the  hand  in  the 
lap,  a  metliod  still  retained  in  Scandinavia.*  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  Imked  in  a  way  still  practised  in  Scandinavia,  namely,  by 
placing  the  pieces  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  surrounding 
them  with  hay,  which  is  then  burnt ;  a  feeble  process,  indeed, 
but  yet  sufficient  for  vases  only  intended  to  cover  the  ashes  of 
the  deail.*  The  paste  is  either  of  a  very  dark  gray,  or  of  a 
light  brown  colour.     Such  at  least  are  those  in  the  Museum  at 


'  Lisrh,  UcbuT  dia   Uausumon,  6to,    abnpo  of  a  bird.    Taf.  vi, 
Bchwcrin,  IPSO.  |      "  Broogniart,  Traitd,   : 

<  Kcrcntein,  Kolt.  Alt.,  311 ;  Buscb-    sxvi.  xxrii. 
ing.     Die     LoMnisclien    Altertbiitncr  i      <  Ibid. 
SchleBions,  ro.,L<'ipz.  1830,Taf.  jii.Sa,b.  '      '  BroDgnuirt,  Mob.  Ce 
Found    with  tcim-iMittH  toys,   one  in     n. 
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Sevres.  The  form  is  more  regular  than  the  Celtic,  but  not  so 
good  as  the  Boman ;  the  ornaments  are  also  more  distinct,  but 
the  baking  is  feeble. 

The  prevalent  shape  is  the  olla  or  jar,  some  of  vhicb  have 
perforations  or  little  handles  at  the  sides,  apparently  for  cords 
by  which  they  might  be  carried.  Some  rare  examples  have 
conical  lids.  Smaller  vases  of  other  shnpes  are  also  fonnd. 
The  prevalent  ornamentation  is  the  fret  or  herring-bone,  and 
triangular  bands,  arranged  horizontally  or  vertically  to  the  axis 
of  the  vase ;  the  meeonder  also  occurs.'  Tliey  are  found  in 
the  oldest  tombs  of  the  so-called  Stone  period,*  and  held  or 
covered  tlie  aslies  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  Cimbrio 
Chersonese. 

In  the  specimens  of  this  ware  hitherto  published,  the  shapes 
bear  a  resemblance  to  those  found  in  Greece  and  Germany 
rather  than  in  England.  Thns,  an  elegantly  formed  hemi- 
spherical cup,  another  with  two  large  handles  resembling  the 
Greek  skyphos,  a  diota  and  amphora  with  tall  and  narrow 
cylindrical  necks,  apparently  well  turned,  have  been  attributed 
to  tlie  stone  period.'  Such  vases  were  apparently  turned  on  the 
wheel,  and  could  hardly  have  been  moulded  by  the  hand.  The 
vases  of  the  Bronze  period  also  bear  more  resemblance  to 
the  German  than  British  pottery.  The  most  remarkable  shapes 
are  the  hnt-um,  a  kind  of  amphora,  and  a  tall  jar  surmounted 
by  a  cover.*  The  remains  of  the  Iron  age  are  contemporary 
with  the  Saxon  or  Christian  period,  and  belong  to  another 
branch  of  the  study  of  the  fictile  art.  A  small  cylindrical 
bushel  with  an  iron  hoop  and  handle,  from  Bergen,  in  Norway, 
iu  the  British  Museum,  is  very  like  the  Early  British,  of  brown 
colour,  with  diagonal  workings  and  micaceous.  It  is  rather 
later  than  those  of  the  Iron  Age. 

Future  researches,  more  accurate  obserrations,  and  scientific 
examination  of  the  remains  of  the  Northern  races,  will  help  to 
class  more  strictly  the  pottery  of  the  rude  tribes,  to  assign  its 
ethnological  character,  and  geographical  distribution.  Amongst 
those  remote  from  Boman  conquest,  or  those  antecedent  to  the 


•  HUt  Hittheil.  t.  k.  QesoU.  fUr  Worssao,  PrimfDvnl  Antiquities  ofDen- 
Kord.  Alterth.,  Bro,  Kopen.,  pL  836,  j  mark,  by  J.  W.  Thorns,  8vo,  Loud.,  18«, 
p.  102.  I  P-  21- 

•  JanswD,  De  Gerraan«ebo  en  Noord-  ]      '  Wotbubc,  Afliildningor,  4to,  Kjubon- 


scLo  Blonumcntcn  van  het  Museum  te  i  havii,  1854,  pi.  IC. 
LojJcn,  1910, 8vo,  Lcjd.,  p.  20,  PI.  11. ;  !      *  Ibid.,  pi.  54. 
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rise  of  tlie  Empire  of  the  West,  may  be  traced  omamenta  and 
types  which  show  the  influence  of  a  higher  civilisation.  The 
slave's  ashes  in  the  olla  of  the  Eternal  City,  those  of  the  an- 
conquered  chieftain  of  the  North  in  his  rude  nm,  the  Etrnscao 
larth's  in  the  model  of  his  house,  the  Tentonic  leader's  in  his 
hut-shaped  urn,  the  Briton's  ashes  covered  by  the  inverted  jar, 
the  Roman  legionary  laid  in  his  last  home  roofed  with  tiles, 
show  one  common  idea  of  sepulture,  one  universal  application  of 
the  potter's  art. 

Yet  time  and  patience  unclose  many  mysteries.  There  are 
in  art,  as  in  literature,  certain  diacritical  signs,  which  enable 
those  initiated  to  fix  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  elude  appre- 
hension. Not  only  each  tribe  and  family  use  a  separate  type 
of  shape  and  ornamentation,  hut  even  Uiese  are  in  their  tutu 
insensibly  influenced  by  time  and  external  circumstances. 
Hence  the  advance  and  progress  of  certain  races,  as  relates  to 
themselves  or  as  compared  with  others,  are  to  be  seen  in  their 
monumental  remains,  for  the  history  of  those  races  which 
have  left  no  written  records,  no  inscribed  memorials,  their  pottery 
is  an  invaluable  guide.  It  may  be  compared  with  those  fossil 
remains  by  which  man  attempts  to  measure  the  chronology  of 
the  earth,  for  the  pottery  of  each  race  bears  with  it  internal 
evidence  of  the  stratum  of  human  existence  to  which  it  belongs. 
Its  use  is  anterior  to  that  of  metals ;  it  is  as  endaring  as  brass. 
All  the  pottery  of  the  northern  races  is  of  the  lowest  order 
with  respect  to  those  qualities  which  characterise  excellence  in 
the  potter's  art.  Their  kilns,  it  is  evident,  were  of  the  rudest 
and  feeblest  kind  ;  little  care  was  paid  to  the  preparation  of  the 
clay,  and  the  fashioning  was  a  mere  rude  modelling  with 
the  hand.  The  simplest  kind  of  ornamentation  delighted  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rude  huts  of  the  north.  In  no  instance  has 
the  potter  left  either  his  name  or  other  inscription  on  the  vessels 
he  made ;  and  their  age  and  fabric  have  to  be  searched  for  in 
the  objects  which  surround  them,  or  in  the  character  of  the 
locality  where  they  are  found.  Great  doubts  wiU  for  some  time 
prevail  as  to  their  actual  age,  and  even  the  divisious  of  time 
supposed  to  be  marked  by  the  so-called  ages  of  Stone,  Bronze, 
and  Iron  'are  not  definitely  settled.  When  the  potter's  art 
arrives  at  perfection,  it  charms  by  the  impress  which  embel- 
lishes it,  but  the  examples  in  its  infancy  instruct  by  the  clue 
they  afford  to  the  primitive  state  of  mankind.  A  due  know- 
ledge of  the  great  distinction  of  the  various  products  of  the 


art  of  pottery  amongst  the  ancients  is  essential  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  rektire  antiquity  of  races  and  sites.  The 
use  of  letters  is  comparatively  recent,  the  glyptic  and  gi-aphic 
arts  only  exist  in  their  later  forms  as  exercised  od  unperisbable 
materials ;  bnt  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  fictile  fragments 
of  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  human  race  lie  beneath  the  soil, 
fragUe  but  enduring  remains  of  the  time  when  the  world  was  in 
its  youth. 
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APPENDIX. 


INSCRIPTIONS  ON  TILES. 

The  number  of  inscriptionB  on  these  tiles  is  bo  great  that  tbey 
would  occupy  too  much  space  for  the  Appendix.  The  principal 
will  be  found  in  Fabretti,  Coi-p.  Inscript,  o.  vii.  pp.  612,  513; 
Donius,  luBcr.,  p.  98 ;  Mafibius,  Mub.  Veron,,  p.  109 ;  Boldetti, 
Osserv.  eopm  i  cimiterj  di  Eoma.  Vol.  i.,  pp.  527-531  j  A,  do 
Eomanis,  Le  Antiche  Camere  Esquiline  Horn.,  1822,  Tav.  v.  p.  45 ; 
Schbpflin,  Alsat.  lUust.,  T.  i.  p.  611,  Museum,  p.  108,  Tab.  ix.; 
Hagenbucb,  De  figlinis  in  circulo  sive  in  orbem  inscriptis  in 
Orelliua'  Corp.  Inscript.  Lat.,  II.  p.  37,  s.  22 ;  Bellei-man,  Die  alt- 
Cbristl.  Begrabnisse,  p.  62 ;  D'Agincourt,  PI.  WxxH.  pp.  82-88 ; 
Jansscn,  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  Inscript.  Greec.  et  Latin.  Tab.  xxvii. 
p.  121 ;  Steiner,  Corp.  Insci-.  I.  pp.  253,  301,  329,  337,  345 ;  IL  pp. 
19,  112,  140,  149,  &  folL 
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C'POM'DIC 

C-PPE 

CRESCEN8 

CRISPIN 

C8ECV 

C'TER 

O'TERT' 

CTESO 

C'VICILAR 

CVtVRI 

C-IASAVQV 

D'ET-DErN 

DEO'N-PIS 

DIOQENES'F 

DOMITIA 

DOMITIA     D'E'     (or. 

ET)  D  ■  N 
DRAC 

EQAPRILIS- 
ERACLID' 
EROTrS- 
ERTI  ANC 
EVCARl'F 
EVCARPIOF 
EVCH ARES' 
EXOFF'HORTENSr 
EX'OFPVETTr 

AD- PORT  TRIG' 
F- 

FABRI 

FABRIC'AQAT 
FABRIC 'A'MAS 
FABRtNl 
F'AEL'ER'AC 
FAVSTI  ■ 
FESTI 
FELI 
Fl  DELIS 
FLAV 
FLAVD'P 
FLAVI 
FLAVtA 

FLAVIA  D-E'DN' 
FLAVIA  DET'DEI' 


FLAVIA    D*l 


■DEI- 

FLAVIA  D'ET'D'N 

FLOREN 

FLO R ENS 

FLO RENT 

FORTI8 

F0RTI8-N- 

FORTVNl-N* 

FRONTO 

QABINIA 

ONVMICII- 

OPRF- 

HERACLIANV 

IICCtVATIC 

rMS'V 

INA 

INVLI8VC0 

lONIVCI 

Q-VF 

IVLCIRI 

IVLIAE  Nl- 

IVLIENI 

IVNCA 

IVNALEXt 

IVSTI 

IVVIHEBH 

KV 

LABERI 

L'CAESAE 

LCAESA'F 

LCAM8A8 

L'CEVB'F 

LCOELI 

L-COELI-F 

L'D-P 

L'DOMITI-P 

LFARRAEAE- 

L' FABRI -AEVI 

L- FABR 

L'FABRIC'MAB 

L' FABRIC  MASCL' 

LITOQENE8 

LIVU'RE' 

LMAMtT 

L-MARMI 

LMC 

LMMIT 

L-MRE8 

LM'PHIO 

L'MSA' 

L'MVRA'M 

L'OPPI'RES 

L- CREST 

L'PASIBIO 

L'PASISI'R 

LPflr 

LSEP 

L-3ER0I 

LT 

LVCCEI 

LVCI 
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L'MA'ADIEC 

ONORATI 

8TR0BIL-P 

LVCI 

OPI 

8VCCESE 

LVCIVS'CAECILIVS 

OPPI 

SVCCESSIVI 

SAEVV3 

OPPQVART 
PACCI 

3VL 

LVPVS 

TAXIAPOL 

M- 

PANNICI- 

TERTVLU 

MARCIAN 

PASTOR 

TCELER 

MARN 

PAS ■ AVQ 

T'FLAVI-tANVARI- 

MART 

PA3INIV8 

FLORENT- 

MAXI 

PAS1SID' 

TIN  DA 

MAXIM 

PHOETA8PI 

TINDARPLOT'AVQ 

MAXIMI 

PONTI 

LIBERTVS- 

MAXIM 'SAC 

PRIMI 

TIBERINAPCL 

MEL) 

PRISCI 

TINLVTI 

MEMMI 

PROB 

TITI 

MENANDER 

PROBI 

TITINIA 

MERA 

PVBLI 

TRAIANI 

M'lVL'PHt 

PVB-FABRICII 

TVRICISAB 

M'lVL-pHILIP- 

TERTIA 

VEQETVS-F 

COS' III 

QALLAD 

VEICRIS 

M'lVLPHILIPPI 

Q'MAMt'CEU 

VETTI 

M  ■  N0TIV8 

fi- 

VIBIAN 

M0N08 

ROMANEV 

VIBIV3 

MOPPIOF 

RVDIA'SABRr 

VICTOR 'F 

M  ■  R ■ MTO 

SABINIA' 

VICT0RINV3 

MVNT'RES 

8AECVL- 

VITALIS' 

MVNTRE8T- 

SAM- 

VMVNSVC 

MVNTRIPI" 

SARNIOP 

VOVIV8 

N' 

SATRI 

VRBINVS'F' 

NATE 

SAT- 

VR3IO- 

NEQIDIVS 

SATT0N18 

VSAIA-M 

NERI 

SATVRNINI 

SNOIIV8 

NEREV8 

SENICIOFE- 

laipnwid  In  librit  ruR^rrlni 

NNA 

SERQ'PRIM 

U,nih)M. 

NNANN* 

SEVERI 

DEO  QVI  EST  MAX- 

NNAELVCI 

SEX -EON    APR - 

OFCHRESTIO- 

8EXTV3 

ADIVVATE30DALE3 

OF'IONIS 

SILVOS 

ANNVM  NOVVM 

0F"M0DE8T" 

SINORV8 

FAVSTVM  FELICEM 

OF   PAR 

STEPANI 

Ml 

STAMPS  ON  T 

HE  HANDLES  OF  EOM. 

A.N  AHPHORSL* 

ACIRQI 

CORI 

1 EN 

AFRI 

CRADOS 

L-C-PI 

AQRICOLAE 

DAMAS 

L'ME 

APF8C 

D0M"3 

LD'S- 

ARCHEIA 

EIPC 

MAXIMVS 

AXII 

EVI    8TERPS 

MIM 

BARNAE 

QIAB- 

MOQVEO'D 

BELLVCI 

OORCIA" 

OCCO 

C.  C'F'AI' 

ICIOR 

OMR 

C-|    hCIVR- 

tllCA"MENSS 

PAVLLV8 

CIV 

IIIMIN 

Q'-  NAND 
SOMANI 

C'VH 

lovir 

CANINI 

HILARI'- 

RVF1AN 

CIREXORA8 

H DSD A3' 

RVMA8 

■  B.  Smith,  Colli'ctHnee,  i.  149-150 :  Arcbikil.  riii.:  Jaatseo,  tnacr.  p.  12,  dtkI 
following.  OtelUna,  I  129-441;  Slelner,  Codex  i.  t2d-441.  Ocnluit'a  stamp  on 
■  mortarAnn. 
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8-F-e 

L-S-8EX 

QERMARA' 

SAENNV8 

M-C-C 

CCVFIA 

8CALEN8 

M-AEM-RVS 

F>n>rtb>uni. 

THI-8VV 

MAR 

C-APF 

VALERI  ■ 

MEXSONI 

CVA- 

VIBIOR 

MPR- 

EROr 

VTRir 

PCRI8P 

[FRJATERNI 

VISELLI- 

P'8'A 

QESCV 

CANTQVIET- 
C- ANTON -QV 

PORL-AN- 

8ARIF 

P'VENETV 

OFiftertbeDBBC 

C'F'AI 

Q- VII  RATI  V8" 
CATVLINV8 

■"EMINC 

C-IVR- 

"GEBI 

C-MAR-8T)L 

Q-SP 
SCL- 

"LCF-P-C 

Q-M-T 

"SANI 

LACONI8 

8EVERI '  LVPI 

8VI 

L- CAN -SEC- 

8VENTVR- 

M- 

LC-80LL- 

VRSI 

CARTVNIT 

L'CES' 

VIROIR) 

L'VROPI 

L'lVN'MEUSSAE 

F,  «  FECIT,  b*»  (b* 

NYMPM-F-8 

L-IVNI  MELI8SI 

L-8ER-8ENEC- 

STAMPS  ON  MOBTABU. 


ALBINVS 

RIPANI- 

SEQVT 

ALEXAND 

RVCCVS 

aOLLVS 

AMMIV8- 

8ABtNV3 

VIBIAN 

ANDREAS 

8AEPIC 

WiihMiftwUnauM. 

APRILIS 

8AVRANV8 

RIPANVS 

AXIl 

8ATVRNINVS 

with  OF- 

B0I8VS 

8ECVNDV8 

PRIMI 

BRIX8A 

3EXTI 

PRA8S0 

CA8'" 

80LLV8 

TlHDUMODlr. 

CCALAI8 

8VMACI 

ATERENRtPAN 

C'E-FPR- 

0-DVRONCTET 

CASSICLEQE 

CEL8AN08 

CHELIDOADCAL 

OATISIVS'SABINVS 

CH08DA8 

TANtO 

C-ATT1V8MAN3I- 

GIB 

VIALLA 

NV8 

CINTV8MVS 

Wiih  F,  or  FECIT,  •»« 

C-HERM 

C'SENTl 

tfatSMM. 

L- CAN    SEC 

DEVA- 

ALBINVS 

LFVRIV3PRI8CV8- 

DVBITATV8 " 

BORIEDO* 

PPR- 

DOINVDO* 

BRVSC 

PRB 

ENNV8AMI 

CANDIDV8 

QVA-8E- 

FELIX  ANTRON 

CATVLV3 

Q-VAL'F'VERAN'F 

HSR 

C ■ FLAVIV8 

QVALERIVS- 

L-C-FP'C-0' 

C'HOSDAS 

QVALERI  E8V- 

LICINILLV8 

LVQVDI 

^NERTI 

LITVQENl 

MARINVS 

Q'VALERIVS 
VA-3EC*8ATVRN 

MALLA 

MARTI  NV8 

MAMA 

MATVSENV8 

VERANIV8 

MARINVS 

PACATV8 

QVIVAL- 
SEX ■ SAT 

MATVCENV8 

PAVLVS 

MAXICMVS] 

P'SEPVLLI'P 

SEX ■ VAL' 

PENEAS 

gVARTVS 

TIITVJSVI 

QAPPOL-300AL 
SIDANV8 

SviETVS 

RIPANVS  TIBER -F 

SECVNDANV8 

LVQVDV  FACTVS 

inadb,  Google 
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NAHE8  OF  POTTEBS  OF  BAMIAH  OB  BED  WABE. 

The  Bocompanying  liet  contains  the  names  stamped  on  Samian 
ware  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  It  does  not  compriHe  the 
Aretine  potters.  They  are  given  as  thej'  have  been  published ; 
many  witUout  donbt  erroneously ;  and  others  aa  single,  'whioh  are 
probably  doable  names.  Few  are  older  than  the  time  of  AngOBtus. 
They  are  classed  according  to  the  formnla  the  potters  nsed,  as  the 
same  names  are  fonnd  at  Angst  in  Switzerland,  at  Murviedo  in 
Spain,  in  London,  in  Normandy,  and  Holland,  it  is  evident 
that  they  belong  to  some  renowned  pottery,  whence  they  were 
exported.  The  principal  aathorities  are  the  *  Collectanea '  of  Mr. 
Roach  Smith,  the  list  of  Hr.  Neville,  the  '  Coots  '  of  M.  Canmont, 
the  '  Normandie  Sonterraine  '  of  U.  Cochet,  the  *  Insoriptiana '  of 
U.  Janssen,  and  the  '  Handbnch '  of  Wagener. 


With  0,  OFF,  OFFIC  before  the  potter's  name. 

ACRI8I 

IVCVN- 

MVRRA 

ACVTI 

IVCVND' 

MVRRANI- 

ADV0C1 

IVLI- 

NARIS- 

ALBANI 

IVLIA' 

NATIVrC 

ALBI- 

IVLIAE'M' 

NEM 

ALBVCIANI 

IVLPATR- 

NERI- 

ALBIN* 

ivsn 

NI.,NIQRr- 
NIQRINIANt 

ARD 

IVVENAL- 

ARDACI 

LABI 

NITORI- 

BASSI 

L-AE- 

NOM- 

CAL- 

LCVIRtL 

PAR- 

CALP- 

LIBERTI 

PARI- 

CALV 

LICINI' 

PASSt  ■ 

CALV1  ■ 

LOVIRIQO' 

PA88IENr 

CARAN 

LVCCEI  ■ 

PASSINI 

CARD- 

LVCI'COS-VIRIL 

PATRICI* 

CELSt 

LVCO 

PATRIC- 

GEN 

MACCA 

PATRVCl  • 

CEN80- 

MANA- 

POLI 

CENTO 

MARAN 

POLLIO' 

OIRMI' 

MARO- 

PONT 

COTTO* 

MONO 

PRIM- 

COTVL 

MATE 

PRIMI' 

CREM- 

MATRI 

PRIMVL- 

CRES- 

MEINI 

PVDEN' 

CRE8T- 

MEM- 

RICIMI' 

DOM* 

MERO 

ROS'RVF! 

DVDE 

MINVS 

RVFIN 

FAB 

M"LVCCA' 

RVL- 

FABIN 

MO 

8AB- 

FACER 

MODE8TI 

SABIN 

FAQE- 

MOE 

8ACRI 

FELMA" 

MOM 

8ARMIT- 

FELICIS 

MON 

8ENC 

FIRM0NI8 

MONO 

SECV 

FRONTt  ■ 

MONTEI 

SEVER 

FRONTINl- 

MONTI 

8118- 

FV8G- 

MONTO- 

8IIV- 

QEB- 

MONTECI 

8VLPICI 

ci.,=ji,GoogIc 


SVRILU 

VIA- 

VITA 

TERT' 

VIRILLI  ■ 

VITAL 

TVRINI 

LC-VIRILI8 

EX    OF 

VENMAN 

VIRTVT18 

HtRVN' 

VERINA 

VIT 

With  O,  OFF,  or  OFFIC  after  the  potter's  name. 


ABALI ' 

CAS3IA- 

PATERNI* 

ABAN- 

CRECIRI- 

PONTI 

ABAHI- 

MCREBTr 

REBVRR18- 

AC  1  RAT' 

CONTI 

ROMVLI 

AVRAP 

CRESTf 

SACERI  - 

ADVOCISr 

DONNA 

SACERVA8I 

ALBAN' 

FELICIS- 

SACIRAP- 

ALBI- 

OERMANl' 

SATERNINI 

AMAND- 

lANVARl 

SCENIQI 

APR)  LIS 

ISE 

SEVERl- 

APRJS 

KALENDI- 

SEXTI 

APRO- 

LABIONIS- 

81 IXTI  Li- 

ARC 

LCCELSr 

st  LVl 

ATI  LI  AN 

MAN5VETI 

SOLIMt 

AVIT03- 

MARCI 

SOLEMNr 

BAS3I 

MARTI  1 

TVRRIN 

BELLINI 

MISCI 

VAC- 

BORI 

NASCITI  ■ 

VESTRI 

BORILL1- 

PATERATI 

VIRONI- 

BVRDONIS 

PATERCLINI" 

VITAL!  ■ 

CANPATR 

With  F,  FE,  FEC,  FECIT  after  the  potter's 


ACCILtNVa 

CABRVS 

CRIMV8 

ACIRQI- 

CABVSA 

CROBRO 

ACVRIO- 

CAIV3 

CRVCVRO 

ADDO 

CALMVA 

CVNDA 

AEQVIR  ' 
ALBINVe 

CAMBV3 

DAGODVBNVB 

CAPA8IA8 

DAQ0IMNV8 

ALBVS 

CARVS 

DAGO MAR VS 

AMABILI8 

CA8TV3 

DAMONVS'S 

AMMIV3 

CATV8 

DERCINVS 

ANISATVS' 

CASVRIV3 

DE3TER- 

APER 

CAVPIN' 

DISETV8 

ARC 

CERIALIS 

DOCCA 

ARGO 

CERTV8 

D0CC1V8 

ASSIV8- 

CIBIS" 

DOCILIS 

ATILIANV3 

CILLVTIVS 

D0MET08 

ATVSA 

CINTVSMVS 

D0MITIANV8 

AVQELLA 

CIRRV8 

DONAVC 

AVLLVS 

COBNIIRT- 

DRAPPVS 

AVSTV3 

COCOA 

DRAVCVS 

BELINICCVS 

COCVRNV- 

ELIV3 

BIQA 

COCVRO 

ETV3 

BIO 

COLLO 

FELIX- 

BITVRIX 

COMPRIN 

FELIX3- 

BODVOC 

COSAXTI 

FE3TV3 

B0N0XV3 

C0SEV3 

FV8CV8 

BVODV8 

COSIA- 

QAIV8 

BV0DVT1V8 

C0NSTAN8 

QALBINV8 

BVCCVS 

CRACI8A' 

QARBV3 

BVRDO 

CRACVNA 

QATISIVS 

C'ABRILI3 

CRA03NA 

GENITOR 

QIO 

QRACVS 

HABILI3 

HELL-'S 

HELVIVS'FI 

rABVS 

IANV8 

tCMRlN40 

INPRITV 

IRNVS 

ivarvs' 

LATIN  I  AN' 

LAXTVCI8 

LEO 

L'GETVS" 

LIBHRALIS 

LICINV3 

LOLLIV8 

LVCANV8 

LUCCEIV8 

LVCIVa 

LVPV8 

LVTAEV8 

MACER 

M'AGCIV8 

MAGNV8 

MAIOR- 

MALLVRO 

MANERIVS 

MARCV8- 

MARtNVS 

MARTIAL!  8 

MARTtN  ■ 

MA8CVLV8 

MAVS 

MEDDIC 

ME3T0 

MICCIO 

MIDIA 

MINVCIVS 

MOTIVS" 

MOXIVS 

M0X3IV9 

MOX8V8 

MVISVS 

NA380 

N.  DERG1NV8 

NATAL 

NATTV8 

NEBBIC 

NE8T0R 

NICEPH0RV8- 

NIQER 

NI3TV8 

PASTOR 

PA8T0RINVS 

PATER 

PATERCL03 

PATERCLV8 

PATERN ■ 

PATNA 

PATRICIANV3 

PAVLO 

PAVLLV8 

PAVLV8 


PRtCVS 

PRIMV3 

PRI3CI  ■  F 

3ERRVS 

QVARTILLVS 

QVARTVS 

QVINTILIAN 

qVINTV8 

REQENV3 

ROFFV8 

R0PPV3 

R0PV3I 

RVFV3 

3ACER 

3ACINV8 

8ALV 

8ANVCIV8  • 

8ATTO- 

3ATVRNINV8 

3ECANDINVS 

8ECVNDVS 

3EDATV8 

3ENNIV8 

3ENTRV8 

3EVERIANVe 

SEVVO 

SEXTV8 ■ 

3ILVINV8' 

80LLV8 ■ 

8VOBNEDO 

TASCONV8 

TAVRICV3 

TERTIV8 

TOCCA 

TDTTIV8 

TVLLV3- 

VERTECI3A 

VERTECI38A 

VERTILI8 

VE8P0 

vicTiciva 

V1DVCV8 

VINDV8 

VIRILIS 

VIRTHV8 

VITALI3' 

VITINVS 

Wia  ME  FECIT 
SEXTVS 

F  wia  a  grnllire  r«  Hgi 
GARANt 
CEL3IANI 
CITSIANt 
MAIORI8 
MARCr 
ROMVD' 
8ILVINI- 

WLUHHit  F  *n«  (lie  niDi 
ACERO 
ACVBIA 
ACVTV3 
ADV03I 
AELIANVS 
AETERNI 
AGEDILLV8 


AQIU8 

AGIILITO 

AIISTIVI 

ALBINI 

ALBINV8 

ALBVS 

ALUV8 

AMATOR 

AMONVS 

APOLLINARia 

APR0NI03 

AQVIINV8 

ARCANVS 

AR8ACVS 

A8IAT1CV8 

ATEI 

ATI  LI  AN  V8 

ATIMETI 

ATINI 

AVQV8TALI3 

AVQV3TINV8 

AVITV8 

BARN>E 

8ASSV3 

BE3SV8 

BIRACRI 

BIRRANTIN 

BIRTIOLVB 

BOLDO 

BRACTILLO 

BVCCIVS 

BVTRI 

CABIAVA 

CABRASIVa 

CACAVA 

CACER 

CALVV3 

CAMVLINV8 

CAPA8IV3' 

CAPITOL1NV8 

CARINVB 

CARR 

CARV8 

CARVS3A 

CASTVS 

CATIANVS 

CAVPIV8 

CAVTERRA 

CAVTV 

CELF8 

CELSI 

CELSINV8 

CELTA8 

CENSORINV 

CERIALIS 

CESORtNl' 

CIAMAT' 

CINNAMI 

CINTV3MV 

CINTVCNATV3 

CIRtNNA 

CITSIANT 

COBNERTVS 

COCVRO 

COLLON 


DMz...,CoogIc 


COLON 

CO  Ml  CVS 

COMITIALtS 

COMITIANVS 

COMMVNIS 

COTtS 

COTTO 

CRAS3IACV8 

CRE+CVS 

CPI  SPINA 

CRISPINI 

CRVCVRO 

CVPITVS' 

DAQO' 

DAQODVBNVS' 

OAQOMARV3 

DAMO 

DAMON 

DAMONVS 

DAVIVS" 

DICETV8 

DIGNVS 

DIIVI 

DIVICATV8 

DIVIX 

DIVIXTVL' 

DOCCIV8 

DOItCCI 

DOMINAC 

D0MITV3 

DONATV3 

D0VIICCV8 

DVRINV 

ECVE8ER 

ELLENI1V8 

EPPA 

ERCLV8 

EROS 

EVRV3 

FAC1V8 

FECILVS 

FE8IVS 

FORMOSV3 

FORTI3 

FRONT)  NV3 

QENIVS 

QERMANV3' 

QIAMI 

QINOVll 

GRACCHV8 

GRATVS 

HABILIS- 

HILABVS 

lACOMIO 

IANVARIV8 

lASO 

1LLIOMAR 

ILLV3TACO 

IMAN 

IMIVSETQAI 

INQEN 

I0ENALI8 

IVCVNOr 

IVSTVS 

LAQENV8 


UASTVCA 

LATIN  I  AN  V8 

LATINVS 

LC'FIRMINI 

LIBERTV8 

LICINILVS 

LICINVS 

LINIVSMIX 

LITVCAMVa 

LOLLIV3 

L08SA 

LVCANV8 

LVCANIVS 

LVNARIS 

LVPPA 

LVTAEVS 

MACCARI 

MACRVS 

MACRINI 

MACRINV8 

MAET03 

MAIANVS 

MALLIA 

MANS1NVS 

MARCELLINV 

MARCIILLIN 

MARCOTOR 

MARNV8 

MARTIALI3 

MARTI  CVS 

MARTIV8 

MASONIVS 

MAS8A 

MASCVLVS 

MATERNINV8 

MATRVPRO 

MATRINV8 

MATVACV 

MATVCENV8 

MERCATOR 

METHILLVB 

Ml  NWS 

MINVTVS 

MN0TIV3 

MONTANV8 

MOSSVS 

MOXIVS 

MVLIN08 

MVRRANI 

NATALIS 

NAV0NI3 

NERI 

NERTV3 

NEQVREC 

NICEPHOR- 

NIMI 

NORVS 

IVL-NVM10IC- 

ONATINI' 

OCARO 

PATERCLIN 

PATERNVS 

PATRICIV8 

PATVLVS 

PATVLLIANI 


PERE- 

PERPET 

PERRV8 

PERV8 

PETRVLLV3 

PRIMVLPATEB 

PRIMINVS 

PRIMV3 

PRVBCVS 

PVBLIV8 

PVRINX 

QVADRATVa 

QVARTVS 

QVINTILIANI 

QVINTV8 

RAEN 

RAMVLV8 

REBVRRI8 

RECMV8 

REQALIS 

REQINVS 

REOVLINVS 

REQVLV3 

REVILINV3 

RltQALIS 

RIIQNVS 

RVCCATtA 

SABELLV3 

3AB1NVS 

3ACRANTI 

SACRANTIV3 

SALVE 

SALVETV 

3ALVINI 

SAM+IVS 

SAhlOQEN 

SANTIAN 

SANTIANV3 

SARENTIV 

3ARINVS 

SATVRNVS 

SAXOFER 

SC0R0BRE3 

SECANDI 

SENECA 

SERRV8 

SEVER! 

8EVVO 

&ILVANV3 

SILVI' PATER 

81  NAT  AS 

SOLANO 

80LLVS 

8VARA 

8VRIVS 

SVLIN03 

SVLPIC 

8VLPICIANI 

3VOBNEDO 

SYMPHO" 

TAVRIANVS 

TERRVS 

TERTIV8 

TETTPRIM' 

TETTVR 


ilizedbyCoOt^lc 


TIRO 

TITTIVS 

T1TTVR0NI8 

TRINONV8 

TVRNV8 

VENERANDI 

VENICARV8 

VERECVNDV8 

VERONtSSA 

VE8P0NI 

VIBIVS 

VICTOR 

VICT0RINV9 

VIINIIRANDV3 

VI  LLANOS 

VIREN8 

VI RQ 

VIRIL' 

VIRILI8- 

VIRTHV 

VIRTHV8 

VITALI8- 

VI  LLC - 

V0SIICVNNV8 

VLIVV8 

VMVN ■ BVC 

VNICV8 

VRVC 

VTRINV8 

ZOIL 

WlUiM',«MA,lbr» 


AELIANI' 
AE8TIVI  ■ 
AFRICANI 

Aiiarivi- 

AISTIVI  • 

AETERNI' 

ALBANI * 

ALBILLI- 

ALBINI* 

ANVMI* 

ARACI 

ARICI  - 

A8CIATICI 

A8CILLI' 

ATECLO 

ATILIANI- 

ATT1CI 

AV8TR1 

AVENTINf 

AVITl 

AVINI 

BANVNVr 

BELINICCI 

BENICCI 

BENNICI 

BIRRI 

BORILLI- 

BOVTC 

BRICC- 

CACA8' 

CALVI 

CALVINI 
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OAMTt 

MALLICI 

OANAI 

MANDVILL 

CARANTI 

MARGELLI 

OARANTINI 

MARCELLINI 

OARETI 

MARCr 

CARB0NI8 

MARINI- 

CARILLI 

MARITI- 

CATIO 

MARITVMI 

CATTO 

MAROILLI- 

CERtAL* 

MARTCDANI' 

CHREBTI' 

MART1ALI8 

CINTV8MI 

MARTINI 

CIRRI' 

MAPTIO 

CIVRRI- 

MATERNINI 

COBNERTI- 

MATT! 

COCCI  L" 

MAXIMII 

COCCI  LI  ■ 

MELISSVS 

COOILLI 

MEMORI3 

COLLI  ■ 

MERCATOR 

COMPRINNI 

MERETI  - 

CONOr 

METTI* 

CONSORTI- 

MICCIONI8 

C03ERV8 

MIDI- 

C08MI' 

MINVLI 

CRACI '  8 ' 

MINVTIV8 

CRA8I8' 

MITERNA 

CRI8PIN1 

MONTI 

CRV 

M088I ' 

CVCALI 

MVXTVLLI  ■ 

CVCtLLI 

MVXIVIII 

DAMINI 

NAMITA 

DAVICI 

NERT- 

DECANNI 

NOBILIANI 

DECMI 

OF  -CIA 

DECVMINI" 

OF-IVLIAE 

DEM--R- 

OPTATI  ■ 

DI8ETV8 

OSBt 

DIVICATI  ■ 

OTACRE 

Divicr 

OVINII 

DOCALI  ■ 

PACATI 

DOMNA' 

PA83ENI* 

DONATI  • 

PATT08V8 

ELI- 

PATRICI 

EVOTALIS 

PAVLI 

FAvr 

PAVLIANI 

QLVPEI 

PAVLLI  • 

GENITALIS- 

PAVLLI 

ILLIANr 

PIIRPETVV8 

IV8TI  • 

PIIRVTANVCV8 

LALU- 

PIIRVINCI 

LIBERTI 

POMPEM 

DLTANI- 

POMPEIVS 

LIMETII 

POTITIANI  - 

LOQIRN- 

POTITINl- 

LOOIRNI- 

PRIMITIV09 

LOTTI 

PRISCtAN 

LVPEI  - 

PRI8CILLI- 

LVPI- 

PVTRl 

LVPINI- 

QVIASSA- 

MACCALI 

QVINTl 

MACILLI 

QVINTIUANl 

MACRIANI 

QVINTl  Nl 

MAIORI 

REDITI 

MALLI 

REQINI' 

MALLIAOI 

RIIQVLIl. 
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RIIOQENI 

REQVLI  ■ 

ROLOOEN)  • 

ROPPIRVr 

ROTTLAI 

RVFFl  ■ 

RVFFINI  ■ 

SABINI' 

8ACIR0 

8ACRAT1 

SAC  RE 

8ACRILLI 

8ANIANI 

SAN  VILLI 

8ANVITTI- 

SCOTH ■ 

8ECANDI ' 

SECVN ■ 

8ECVNDINI 

SECVRI 

8EDETI  ■ 

8ENLIA 

8EN0 

SENON 

8ERVI 

SEVER! 

SEVIRI 

8M0V0I 

SirXTI' 

8ILDATIANI- 

8ITVSIRI 

SORILLI 

8VARTI 

TASCILI 

TASCILLI' 

TAXIL 

TEROH 

TERTII 

TETTI 

TIBERI 

TrrvRi 

TOCCA 
TOCCINVS 
T08CINV8 
VARVCIV3 
VEGETI 
VENERANDI 
VENI- 

VERECVNDI  ■ 
VEST- 
VICTOR  I  ■ 
VIINIRANOI 
VIIRf 
VSAIACN  : 
WiibMF«M3,«« 


OENI- 
FVCA- 
SACROT' 
VERTELI 


mitaotM-wMA-oTF 

ABIANI' 

ADIVTORI 

ADVOCISI 

AEQEDILLI 

AETERN 

AIISTIVI 

AITI 

ALBTNI 

ALBVCI 

ALBVCIANI 

AMATORIS 

ANTICVI 

A'POL'AVCIR 

A-POLAVSTRi- 

APR 

APRONIS 

ATEI 

ATTIV8 

BANOLVGCI 

BASSt 

BASSICr 

BELINtCCI 

BENAVICI 

BENNICI 

BILICANI 

81  LI  CAT' 

BUE8I 

BOINICCI 

B0N0XV8 

BRICCI 

BRITANN 

8VCIANI 

BVRDIVI 

CALETINl 

CANRVCATI 

CARANI 

CA88I 

CAS8IV8 

CATIAN 

CATVLI  • 

CEL8I 

CENSORI  - 

CEN30RIN1- 

CIITV8 

CINNAMI' 

CINNVMI 

CINTVAQENI' 

CINTVSSA' 

OlRNICr 

COSMIANI 

CRANf 

CRANIANI 

CRE3TI 

CRISPtNl 

CVEBRCI 

CVTAC 

DAC0MARV8 

DEOMARTI 

DIOQNATI 

Dtvixr 

DOMCI 
DOMINICI 
DOMITIVS 
DONNAVa 


DONTIONI 

ELVILLI 

EP0NT1 

ERICr 

ERRIMI 

FELICI0NI8 

FOARI 

FORTIS 

FORTVNI 

PRONTO 

QAANIANI 

GENIT0R1S 

QENTO 

QERMANI 

QRANANI 

HEL1NIV 

lABI- 

lANVARtVB 

IIIMVI 

tOVANTI 

ISTVRONrS 

IVLIAN  • 

LENTVLI 

LM'ADtEO 

LM  MIT 

LM  RES 

LOQIRNI 

LVCCANI 

MACCARL 

MACER 

MA10RI3 

MALLIACI 

MALVNCN1 

MAMILIANI 

MA[N]8VETI 

MARCELUNI 

MARC) 

MATRIANI 

MATVRN 

MAXIMI 

MAXIMINI 

MEDDIRIV8 

MERCA- 

METILI- 

MICCIO' 

MI3SI 

NAMANTI 

NARtSIVS 

NIGRtNl' 

NIMI 

PASSENI 

PA33IENI 

PATER 

POPPI-PIN 

PP  ■ PATERNI 

PATERNVLI  ■ 

PATRICI 

PATVLLIANI 

PEREQRJNI- 

PONTI 

PONTIA01 

PRIDIANI- 

PRIMAIN' 

PRIMI 

PRIMVU* 
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PRIMIS 

3ACIER 

TITTILir 

PRIMVU- 

SACRANTt 

TITVR0NI8 

PROTVLI 

SALVINI 

TOCCA : 

QIVLHAB 

SATVRNINr 

TRITVB 

<  VADRATI  ■ 

SECANDI 

VAC-0 

<  VE  8ALVI  ■ 

SECVNDINt 

VALERI 

(  VtNTtLIANI- 

SENONI 

VAS8ALI 

f  EQINI 

SERVIU8 

VERECV 

REQVILL- 

SEVER1 

VERECVNDI 

RELATVLI 

8ILITV 

VEROCANDI 

RIPANI' 

3ILVANI' 

VE8P0NI 

RimiOQENI ' 

8ILVINI 

VICTOR 

RIVICA 

8ILVIPATRICI 

VRNN1 

RVFINI 

3TR0BILI 

XlVt  . 

SABINV3 

3VLPICr 

8ACER 

SVLPICIANI  ■ 

L-ADN'ADQEN 

SACIANI 

TALLIN  1 
UNOEBTAIN  FOBHS. 

IVL-NVMIDII 

AL30ETIA- 

FL-C08'V 

NIBO 

AMIDV 

F-8ER- 

PAEBTON 

AQVIT- 

GERMAN 

PA88IEN 

AQVITAN 

ILLIOMEN 

POO- 

ARDA'C 

■■■■RIM 

POOR 

ARRO 

IVN  ETMELIS8E 

PELTA 

A-3VLPI0 

FIMAN' 

PRIMICCO 

BVTRIV 

IVLtA- 

QV8^ 

CACIL'ANTRO 

IVLIA  PATR 

■RFLAIVn 

CALV 

LACNO- 

BANTINOVO 

CA8IL- 

LANQ- 

8C0T0  AVOTO 

C-QRATf 

L-FABR- 

8-M-R- 

CLO'HEL 

GIASCE 

8'M'T 

COSIR' 

L-CELf 

TAVRI 

C03I-RVFIN 

LOGIRN 

TEBBIL" 

COTON 

L'RA8IN^P^ 

TVRTVNN- 

CVAL-AB 

L'PRIC 

VERECV 

DAMETC08 

MININ 

VINN 

DOCC 

MR-M-R-R 

VIRTH 

DONTIO"'IIC 

MPERCR- 

xc- 

FIRMO 

M-R^MRR 
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AAHENBU. 

ABARIA, 

KWT.IKB. 

987-391,   394,   311, 

315. 

fiichTla^  210,  230 
^iciikpjiu,   113,  135,  497, 

A. 

316,   331,  336,    338-34(1, 

343-344,   346,  348, 

350- 

513,514 

AAHESBtr,  6S 

352,  356,  388,  389 

403. 

fgop,  138,  360,  515 

uh)<i.  69 

404,  410,  416,  428 

429. 

JRta^  115 

alncnli,  479 

437,  460,  476,  514 

£tolia,  538 

Abndieh,  12 

Acmdins,  476 

Jitnlian  traditions,  360 

Abtties,  341 

Acrie,  116,  436,  437 

colony,  431 

Abbevilla,  468,  593 

acrilopharum,  540 

acrolitliic  Btntoa,  443 

Afragota,  412 

Abelln,  417 

Africa,  219,  430,  432,  524 

Abi,  21 

Acropoli.,  180,  183 

agalmata,  127 

Aboo  Rouh,  9,  10 

ncrolerimn,  443 

agalmatolitc,  69 

AbooMF,  30 

AcliEon,  515 

Agamemnon,  180,  181,  188, 

Abg,  31,  50 

Actaion,  480 

210,263,367-8,371,272, 

Abadinoa,  499 

Aderl,  413 

274-5,  280,  317,  330,  395, 

AbundantU,  500,  583 

Adamo,  430 

39S 

Aburr,  588 

AdmeloB,  233,  236,  260,  444, 

Agalho,  519 

Ab7d»,  9 

460,  461 

■cantbiu,  SOT 

Adonii,   143-145,  147, 

313, 

476 

AarDuU,  12S 

236,  434 

AgatliTrniim,  115 

Aewi  di.lect,  83 

Adraiion,430 

AociMUn  fiibrie,  530 

KinMM,  Adrutiu,  331,  259, 

580 

AccUnn*  fundo.,  508 

291,  461 

Agiaa,  272,  288,  389 

Aoereiu*,  430 

Agonios,  H«rmes,  337 

Acerr»,4l7 

AdTOci..w,  570 

Agrianioj,  137 

Acenmtia,  430 

Ae<!eti^  463 

Agcicola,  535 

;Edilo»,  140-142 

Agricns,  109 

iEgini,  137,  183,  311 

393, 

Agrigentum,  145,  231,  426, 

Antil^461 

409,449 

438 

Acctiu,  215 

.Eginean  art,  194,  196 

443, 

Agrolas,  114 

AchMD  olphabtt,  lee 

496 

Agylla,  399,  408,  448 

*:gi»ofMliierTa,539 

Ainkoa,  366 

Achalaiu,  431,  424 

A:giathni,  515 

Aldas,  272 

Achamiau  nt«,  393 

^:iia  Haiima,  502 

Aidon.  348 

Acheloui,  Acheloos,  352,  297, 

XXiw  Cffisar,  483 

Aietoii,  342 

343,  350,  404 

Maiimn*,  520 

Aig™,,  257 

Acheron,  288,  461 

Emilia  S«T«na,  482 

Aigina,  228,  338,  351,  391, 

AchiUeid,  193,  225,  330,  380, 

.Ktieu,  190,  306,  492.  514 

395,  429 

401 

X.atlot,  138 

AigisthM,  274 

AohlHa»,  180,  189,  191,  193, 

£0109,  515 

Ailkos,  366 

204,  ail,  335,   326,  330, 

^quitas,  315,  461,  463 
araria,  426 

Aineiiu,    236,    268-9,    371, 

335,   337,   339,   366-371, 

286,  288,  289,  342,  404 

■ '  "■   ■  " "  "   "  O 

AIKIADKB, 

Ainiadei,  348 
Aiolii,  41S 
Aisch7li«,-as,2Te,  280,291, 

397,  421 
Alsimos,  351 
Althlopta,  395 
Aithiopis,  269,  288 
Althim,  S31,  256,  : 


71,  340, 


437 
AitolianB,  375 
AiTRa,  461 
Ail,  578,  S79 
Aii-U^hapelle,    477,    486- 

488 
Aj«i,226, 230, 267, 269,  270, 

272,  288,  289,  315,  340, 

350,  404,  460,  461 

Oileui,  270 

Akamantis  tHbe,  280,  321 
AkaiDus,  271,  340-342,  437 
*kii[(H,  383 
Akerkni;  92,  93 
RkontU, 278 
Akragut,  429 
ikratos,  229 
Akrisios,  263 


akro 


■,283 


Aktaioi 


,  250 


I,  260,423,461 


11,461 


■Inbaater,   1 

367,376,444,455 
alabuUH,  163 
nUbastn,  400,  431 
AlabutroD,  24 
aUWtnin,  187,  355,  367 
alatnatrtKi,  367,  451 


AIh" 


r,  589 


10,  446,  5! 


Alba  Lopga,  4' 
Albu  Ukn,  4 
Albani,  Tills,  191,  480, 1 
Albano,  446,  447 
Alberoro,  410 
Albinns,  549 
Alb.  Maiimiu,  490 
Alceoa,  127,  155,  159,2 
Aicuni,  117 
AlclithenB,  ia« 
Aldaraer,  589 
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Dder  the  Great,  44,  82, 
134,   157,  159,   199,  220, 
222,  244,  313,  377,  384, 
422,  425,  505,  515 
lEHDiler,  538 

—  Senriu,  479,  482,  523 
leiandria,  38, 135, 136,139, 
140.  144,  432,  434 

—  Trwu,  114 


Alenndrif 

454 


grammariaiu. 


a,  266,  21 


AirHtema,  417 
AlfriatoD,  588 
Alhnmbra,  479 
A I  ajmvt,  93,  95 
Alicata,  426,  430 
Atkalcn,  275,  339 
Alkatbooa,  188 
Alkeatls,  253,  2e< 

444,  460,  461 
AlkibUdea,  325,  4 
Alkitnacbos,  276 
AlkiDOM,  273 
Alkio,  250 
AlkmaloD,  259 
Alkmens,  AlkmeM,  255, 281, 

290,  352 
Alkyoneua.  253,  338,  351 
Allier,  valley  of,  499 
Allifc,  541,  561 
Alnwick    Cattle,     mnsenm, 

71 
Aloidta,  Aloida,  179, 327, 229, 

333,  234,  456 
alphabets,  310-332 

DfStgillaris,500 

Alpbnibola,  262 
Alaheim,  579 
Alalmos,  351 
AlsiuiD,410,  454 
Alta  Mara,  430 
Althaia,  281 

Alfbu,  424 

AlTtica,  118 

Aljzia,  118 

amaraiith,  505 

Ama^  53,  54,  TO,  335,  337, 

347,  348,  400 
Amaiona,  239, 240,  242,  252, 

258,  264-S,  269, 288,  295, 

336-338,  344,    349,    351, 

429,  437,  514 
AmaiEonomachifi,    193,    224, 

254,  264,  343,  357,  410, 

416,  420, 423,  435, 428-9, 

438,554 
amber,  457,  585 


Amenti,  23,  63 


men,  74 
menanchut,  52,  65 


eaophis,  15,  19,20 

-  II.,  12,  20 

-  III.,  11, 12,  53,  65, 


Ameabury,  S 

Ammoo(<ws«),17 

ampechoninn,  198,  311 

Anipeltu,  513 

AmphiaraiH,  259,  291 

AmpbictfDH,  122 

ampbikjpelloD,  379 

ampbiphoreos,  361 

Am  phi  trite,  231,  293 

Amphitryoa,  381 

amphora,  amphora-,  am- 
phoreui,  amphoreia,  25- 
27,  32,  36,  40,  85,  91,  93, 
110,  134-140,  1B3,  164, 
168,  lei,  182,  187,  189, 
191,  193,  197,  205,  208, 
313,  216,  317,  233,  30O, 
303-304,  307,  336,  339, 
340,  343,  343,  345,  35f^ 
352,  354,  361-363,  368- 
370,  372,  394,  400,  402, 
403,  414,  422,  424,  428, 
439,  437,  438,  4S6,  490, 
512,  537,  529,  531-533, 
539,  543,  544-546,  548- 
553,  581,  593,  594,  597 

ampullae,  41,  540-1 

ampaUarii,  533,  571 

Amram,  108 

Amaet,  23 

amala,  537 

amuleta,  57,  58,  61,  63,  T0< 
73,74 

Amjklai,  263,  309 

AmrkcM,  260 

AmTmome,  231,  333 

AmTotaa,  138 

Ap,  42 

Anacreon'  Anakreon,  159, 
200,  202,  276. 

anaglypha,  553,  583 

Anakfea,  336,  401 

Anakreontica,  331 

aoaljais,  9,  47,  90,  101,  160, 


i,563 
Anatoliaa,  135 
Anoitlaus,  313 
anaijrldes,  295 
Anchippos,  Anchippua,  271, 

315,  340 
Aachisea,  196,  271,  343 

Ancbae'iiamen,  S2 
L'Ancresae,  Gturmei/,  589 
Ancua  Martina,  408 
Andokidsa,    328,  336,  341, 

345. 
Andntnache,  268,  314,  374 
'    '-omacboa,  188 

omeda.  263,  400,  515 
vaphini,  403 


ANDBUTA3. 

ARCADIA. 

ABiSTOMEDES. 

Andnit**,  188 

277,  286,  289,  293 

297, 

Ar™«it«u,.    130,   158,   193, 
199.  49t!,  498 

Anglo-Romiin  wiire,.55l 

307,  315,  317,  373 

394, 

ADglo-Snionj,  592,  693 

418,  423,  431 

Archaic  period,  185-6 

■Dimali,    71,   73,   126,   169. 

Api^  64,  73 

Archedie,  245 

181,    239,      240,    28U-7, 

aplurtrs,  .pinatron,  230,  260, 

365,  403,  450,  456,  457, 

431 

Arohemo^  351 

492-3,  517-18,  658,  565, 

Apolliu,  142 

587 

A[«llo,  114,  117,  119 

122, 

Archikie.,  310,  333,  338 

ADkHot,  316 

127,   138.  141,  227 

328, 

232,  233,  234,  236 

338. 

Arehippo^  430 

Anniiu  Vnns,  483 

244,  246,  247,349,254-5; 

Archone,  169,  430,  431 

Addo,  87 

259,  265,  269,  271 

274, 

Archyte.,  142,  425 

■nn,  604-5. 

280,  281,  290,  293 

294, 

Arcton,  140 

298,  316,  317,  337 

346; 

erdalion,  378 

■Dtefii,   118,   308-310,  441, 

374,  389,  415,  416 

437, 

Brdnnion,  357,  378 

♦74,  475,  491,  493,  496, 

492,507,512,514 

Ardarea,  420 

509 

Helios,  136-7 

Anlea,463 

Anthe>teH>.  144 

H)T.,rbor«»a, 

205, 

Ardiliea,  220 

Anthiiipo,  285 

429,  511 

ArenUbiirg,  683 

Auttes,  241 

Uciui,  316,  511 

Arei,    179.   216,    227,    230, 

Antigone,  266,  259,  281 

MoBgetM,  492 

233,     235-6.    247,    249, 

Antigonb,  382 

Nomio.,  238 

254,  25S,  259,  268,  293,- 

Pythion,  511 

Il.jn.bra.n,  269 

297,  383,  456 

Antlklido,  220 

Arattine,  485 

Antilochoi,   269,   288,  338, 

Apollodoru.,  140,  375 

Aretaioj.  276 

Apollon,  211 

Arete,  431 

Antiaoe,  26 

ApolloDidaa,  140,  141 

Arethnsa,  166 

Antiocbui,  138,  SSS 

ApollaiiiasRhodliu,26fl 

296 

Aretine  ware,  457,  557,  558, 

Antiope,  228,  252,  258,  282, 

560,575 

314,  337 

ApoUoi,  130 

Arotinei,  560 

AntiMUr,  138 

Appien  R««l,  493 

Atetinm,  399,  410, 441,  508, 

Acitlphuiet,  383 

Applefonl,  582 

519,542,554-5,561,564,- 

Antipoiii,  Ptrygisn,  630 

Aprill^  549 

592                                        ' 

Antlstheau,  366 

Areiio,  410,  441,  542,  554- 

Antium,  531 

Apt,  63 

5,  567,  560,  584-5,  580 

Antoninw,  46,  117,132,478, 

in  Vsnclnw,  531 

Arge,  233,  234 

483,  559,  583 

ApuLiM,  504,  518 

Argentiera,  390 

AnlODiDOi,    113,    482,   492, 

Apuli^  162,  205,  208, 

217. 

argille,  465 

621 

219,    225,     292,     295-6, 

Argivo  cnpi,  381 

Aagmta^  522 

298,  328,  360,  394, 

398, 

rorth^  962 

Pii«,531 

411,  419,  422,  426, 

430, 

Argo,  260,  492 

431 

Panopto^  237 

Anlony,  569 

Apuiianrtyle,  214,294,422, 

Argolic  buckler,  294,  383 

Antrim,  591 

437 

.tyie,  392 

MtJgH,  171 

TO.*.,  302,  362-3, 

369, 

ArgoH  352,  398 

ADubia,  7,  ei,  64,  514 

401 

Aaiia,4l9 

aqueduct,  120,  471 

225,  249,  255,  260,  282, 

Ami,  419,  524 

Aquileij,  524 

375,  342,  423 

Aniio,  531 

A^ulli.u^  519 

Argoe,  156,  321,  317,  393, 

Aon,  336 

nqnimenflHum,  537 

394,  395 

A«it>,549 

Aqnitu  cohort,  488 

Ariadne,  225,  338,  237-242, 

AiHiiun,143 

ArabsB,  92 

346,  257,  381,  294,  398, 

Ap«t«,!J50 

Arable,  108 

311,  316,  318,  415,  429, 

Apeilea,  159,  220,  309 

Arsbs,  479 

500,  613 

A»r,  489 

Arabttl,  485 

a,!M,53 

AriiohBe,  230 

*32 

Aramiic  art,  198 

ArioD,  281,  519 

Arianm,  109 

AriiCarchoi.  329,  478 

Aphrodite,    103,    HI,   124- 

Aramsan  pantheon,  189 

ArUtide^  220,  286,  325 

126,  145,  167,  160,  211, 

Arbila,  78 

214,  221,  238,  231,  233, 

Arbor  Um,  588 

235,  238,    243-245,  250, 

Ar«di»,  113,  121,  242,  263,  | 

259,   263,  267-269,  271, 

393 

1 

ABIBTON. 

ATHBK8. 

ATLBRAU. 

ArbtoD,  ndile,  tlT 

aaliM.  askd,  144,  146,  163, 

Athor,  7,  49,  56,  63,  64.  73 

Ariaton,  140,  329 

168,  182,  187,  240,  307, 

Atlaa,   246,  349,    252, 

281, 

360,  458,  613 

282 

281,  292,  326-7,  331,  338, 

AsDiirea,  579 

AtraDe,560 

34S,  346,  348,  358,  363, 

Aiobai,352 

Atreidai.  289 

384 

aiphodel,  307 

Atresta,  461 

Aristotls,  131, 188,  213,  383 

Aaprai  in  High  Alps,  579 

Attaloa,  114 

ArkeiilB<«,S75,  311,  436 

.a.es,449 

attegia  tegnllcia.  473 

Arktla™,  288 

Aiaoro,  130 

AtUo  dialeo^  408 

ArnmriUB  SiolDmu,  485 

Aasteas,  348,  418,  420 

insCTiptiona.  429, 

430 

Annento,  Armentux,  419 

Ungnage,  426 

wmillffi,  449 

Aaanr-ebil-ili-kain,  77 

literatore,  414 

armonr,  293-295 

AMnr-narir-p«I,77,78,88,l05 

myths,  258,  393 

amu,512 

Aeayria,  73,  75,  457 

s<ibjecla,408,413 

416, 

Anuiae,  536 

Aaiyrians,  365,  449 

426 

Arnsberg,  48B 

Assyrian  art,  131,  158,  186, 

Attica,  139,  229,  264 

Anithe,335 

198 

Attilin^  524 

arraeosits,  24,  42 

style,  54,  309 

Attioa,  519 

Arri>  FadilK  483 

Aita,  542,  560 

Atnm  Naftr,  53 

Arriu.  Diom«d™,  533 

Astarte,190 

Atys,  129,  514,  564 

an  oretaria,  &5a,  578 

Aiti,  399,  400 

Anctioa,  500 

penuUria,  578 

Aufianns,  535 

pavamantaria,  578 

loa,127,301, 356, 395,415, 

Aufidins  Fronlo,  490 

Arslnoe  Zi-phyritis,  365 

540 

Auga,  254,  267,  381 

ArUmiUoa,  137 

Astyanac,  270, 289,  S51, 424 

Angst,  487 

ArtaieriH,  102,  276 

AtaUnts  261,  263,  282,  291 

Angnstan  legion,  473 

Watmaa,  175 

Atella,  413 

poriod,569 

atf,63 

poets,  514 

Artemi>,216,  227,^28,23^- 

Athenaloa,    AthenBus,   156, 

Angoati,  521 

234,   238,  252.  254,  269, 

292,  332,  373 

,  chapel    of   th^ 

483, 

282,  293,  344,  374,  416 

Athena,  125,  pi.  p.  203,  216, 

487 

Hyperborean,  127 

227.   229-235,   237,    238, 

Angnstna.    132,    140, 

Tauric,  235 

244-248,    251,  254,    256, 

468,  470,  478,   480, 

496, 

Artemoklaa,  129 

258,  259,  362,  263,  269, 

498,  505,  607,  523, 

532, 

artiitiL  170-173 

271,  286,  289,  2B3,  316, 

555 

Arulonpoli^  432 

336,  338,  344,  346,  349, 

anietridea,  283 

AmM,  409,  463 

351,  415,  431 

Anlia,  289,  397 

■ryballos,  «rjb»lloi,  irjballi, 

Skiraa,  123 

Anla«Biir«enoe,499 

29,  40,  85,  104,  145,  187, 

Athenian  archona,  43! 

Titina,  559 

205,  355,  373-4,  433,  434 

myths,  266,  448 

,  fignlua,  660 

arysine,  374 

style,    184,  199,   860, 

Aurelian,  467 

aryiides,  330 

391,  422,  424 

Aurelins,  521 

aryiitDis,  374 

wa™,  110,  892,  436 

Marcus,  140 

arynter,  374 

AthenUna,  326-7,  359,  879, 

arystiohoa,  374 

394 

Xanthna,  520 

■ryatria,  374 

AtheniM,  276 

Anrora,  121,  145,  209 

248. 

aryUiDa,  373 

Alhenoklea,  347 

266,  294,  314,  413,  423, 

aryter,  374 

Athenry,  591 

428 

Athena,  26,  113,  114,   118, 

Anaonius,  476,  499 

aaarot»,479 

119,  121,  122,  134,  136, 

Anaonii,  416 

Aaoheraleben,  695,  596 

128,   ISO,   135,  140,  143, 

Aaster,  566 

Aahdon,  582 

146,  149,    156,    163-165, 

Autochthon,  109 

Ajda,  384,  457 

ISO,   184,   IB7,  192,  194, 

AutuD,  498 

Mipor,  39,   179,   386, 

197,  202,  208,  209,  212, 

AoTei^ne,  573,  585 

3B8,  449,  457,  52^,  563 

219,  258,  271,  307,  311, 

Avella,  398,  417 

Aaiatica,  297,  440 

320,  324,  329,  335,    340, 

ATeltiao,  418 

AaUtic  myths,  264 

341,   353,  355-357,    380, 

Avenchea,  478 

— ^  persDaagea,  395-6 

361,  366,  375,  378,  381, 

Aventine  hill,  502,  520 

534 

style,  453 

382,    386-7,    390,     392- 

Arilia.  490 

AsiEiui  Agrippa,  533 

395,    397,   403,  405-108, 

ATitns,  Consol,  478 

Pdlio,  485 

416,   424,    430-432,  434, 

Aiiokersa,  259 

aakidia,  168,  216 

435,  438,  439,  443,  447, 

Aiionicoa,  131 

449,  452,  459,  496,  564 

Aylrfiam,  co.  NcfM,  589 

B&AL,  64 

Baashok,  92 

Babel,  97,  107 

Bmbylon,  7,    76-78,  81,  82, 

82,  93,  96,  4c^  107,  114 
Babylonia,  18,  75,  108,  158, 

433,449 
Bacchic,  126,  322 
Baccbaualiaa  itjU,  379,  380 
BQbjecla,  ISl,  214,  337, 

341^343,  352,  368,  424 
Bacchanalians,  337, 415,418, 

428-430 
Bacchante,  Bacchuttd,  127, 

131,  145,  164,  209,  212, 

221,  243,  256,  818,   396, 

401,  513 
Bacchiads,  396 
Bacchic  amphors,  193,  309, 

362 

orgl«,  430,  558 

thUws,  349 

triomph,  241 

tUccbiu,  121,  209,  221,  224, 

365,  492,  497,  513,  514, 

537,  583 

IndiM,  437-« 

Badburj  Camp,  588 
Baden,  487,  488 
BadromriM,  137 
-  ■■     a,  532 


BagTadiu,5 
"  ■  !,  132 


Bakchai,  293 

Bokewcll,  588 

Balaclava,  135,  583 

balanamphaloi,  383 

BalWodiDe,  00.  SGga,  591 

lnll>,57 

Baltfnattr,  DO.  Dmm,  591 

balsom-Taae,  43 

Banchoiy,         MerdnriMn, 

590 
banda,  44 
BanfRiblre,  590 
Barbarians,  492 
Barbanu,  569 
barbotine,  563,  573,  576 
Barce,534 
Ban,  421 
Baris,  19 

Banow  Hills,  588 
barrows,  588,  589 
Bullcw  HilK  538 
bavJt,  18 


Baijllcata,  157,  164-5,  168, 
307*  310,'  380,  Ml,'  ■•m. 


BBTBLEHEU. 

399,  403,  405,  411,  417- 

419,  420,  422,  431,  459 

Boaillcatan  ityle,  218,  371, 

BosiDgatoke,  548 

baains,B6 

Bas-nliafa,   103,   111,  443, 

Busa,5t9 

BasBUB,  575,  576 

Bast,  63,  64,  73 

BatsTian,  a,  500 

Bath,  582 

bathi^   468,   470,  472,  474, 

475 
Batbjklea,  226,  309 
Bathflliu,  331 
Baton,  259 
Battiad,  276 
Battipaglia,  418 
Bautien,  594 
bairfa,  58-62,  72,  43*,  455, 

686,587 
Beaavaii,  503,  579 
Bcbrjkoa,  264 
Beckham  ptoD,  588 
Bedford  purlieui,  582 
Beedon,  co.  Birla,  588 
bee-hives,  501 
Bel,  76,  100. 
Beleniccna,  570 
Belginm,  573,  577 
Bellniu  Grecos,  500 
Bellerophon,  127,  262,  262,' 

410,  423,  453,  515 
Belle  Vat,  Fnnce,  528 
bellglaasea,  530 
Bellooa,  215,  461,  463 
Bellncua,  535 
Belshauar,  85 
Belaa,91 
Bengali,  212,  430 
Beni  Husaa,  33 
Bennn,  64 
Bentehahar,  20 
Berealce,  Berenike,  56,  159, 

165,  212,  213,  219,  329, 

412,  430 
Ber^n,  ffaiaver,  593 

Koneay,  597 

Berlin,  148,  331,  442 

Academj,  570-1 

—  Uiueum,     127,     176, 

203,  340,  363,  419,  422, 

423 
Bemaldy  Moor,  589 
Bernard,  503 
Bemaj,  369 
Bee,  w  Beaa,  29,  64,  65,71, 

366 
bcMa,  29,  365-6 
besealeg,  467 
Bethlehem,  107 


Bethlema,  479 

Bib^  503 

Bicnsria,  500 

biga,  500 

BillericaiTt  ^^^ 

biljohnb,  504 

Bingen,  488 

Biulead,  583 

Blasted,  Hanti^  551 

bipednlea,  466,  473,  477,  485 

Birs  Nimmd,  92-97, 104 

Birten,  487 

Biscari  Mnunm,  427 

BltoDto,  420 

Bittern,  578 

bitomeD,  479 

Black    HeddoQ,   <%    A'orfA- 

lunherimd,  589 
Blandford,  oo.  Vortel,  588 
Bicatlan  buckler,  294,  390 

col  110,311 

Bkjrpboi,  379 

Boia,27a 

Boiotardx,  313 

Boisina,535 

Boline,  234 

Bologna,  400,  480 

Bolognese  kgatioa,  400 

BonuTEO,  403,  464,  462 

bombjlliH,  366 

Bona,  488,  489 

BoQDDia,  40D 

Borbonico,  mnseo,  148,  357, 

437,  560 
Bordeaui,  548,  572,  579 
Boraads,  260,  264 
Boreas,    248,  356-258,  316, 

393 
Bomholm,  596 
Borsippa,  102. 104 
Borthwick,  590 
Borys,  141,  142 
Boaphoma,  142,  175,  432 

Eimmerian,  432 

boatrychcd,  202 

Botbam,  near  Lincoln,  573 

Bottendori;  593 

Booarlah,  99 

Bodrgea,  579 

Boniiria,  BnalrU,  253,  254, 

344,  349 
Boatham,  near  Lincoln,  S82 
Boimoor,  472 

Brandanbnrg,  Elector  of,  152 
Brandon,  589 
Brapiatus,  485 
BraiaiDgton  Moor,  589 
Breocut,  18 
Bradene,  577 
Brequenuue,  580 
Breaela  EilU,  Ftmbr. 

589 
Bretogne,  591 


BRSTTU. 

CAMBBIDGBBBIBB. 

CABTCRITU9, 

Brettli,  423 

On,    149,    174,    190,  191, 

CamitU^potteriei,  484 

Br«uberg,  488 

311,  336,  337.   344,  899, 

Briakdios,  24S 

403,   404,   434,  446-448, 

Camiroa,  Caminu,  189,  211, 

Briire,  477,  547 

450,  457 

390 

BriMide.,  400 

Care  Vetiu,  454.  456 

Campagna  di  BoDU,  477 

Brighton,  5ea 

Caerleon,  473.  487,  STO,  582 

canipana,  205 

Briton,  242 

Curnaivoa,  582 

Campana  coUecUoO,  145, 312, 

Brindiii,  42* 

0™,396 

463 

Briqnetogs  da  M«m1,  469 

C«»n,  482.  523,  654,  558 

Campania,    149,    152,    157. 

BriMi^    asa,    267-8,    271, 

palaMDrthe,471 

164,  174,  214,  295,   300. 

■     281,340 

CfMtnnia,  534 

310.  312,  327,  390,  398, 

Britain,  445,  463.  487,  488, 

Cairn  Thienu,  m.  Cork,  591 

399,  406,  410,  412,  417, 

498,  624,  548,  561,  668, 

Caiut,  132 

436,  428,  430,  461,  496, 

■  570,589 

AntoDioa  Qointn*,  535 

541,  570 

BritUh  tat,  576 

Atiiini  Sahinos,  549 

Campo  Morto,  404 

Early,  597 

Cslini  Vero*.  4S3 

CampoMala,  405 

pott*re.650 

C«wr,  520 

Campoa,  413 

potteriM,  578, 590,  594 

CmnJeliQa,  5O0 

BHtOEu,  423,  585 

519,  520 

Camnma,  559 

Briiu,  549 

CoBConim,  485 

Canal  do  Bonrgo,  579 

Briiworth,  589 

Co«ni>,500 

Faber,  520 

Bronwen,  587,  589 

Fabricin.,  520 

btonM,34 

Iceitu,  520-1 

Canluian,  489,  520,  521 

.ge,  586.  595 

Icclu.  Vatl™nn».  520 

Caniniua,  142 

kyathol,  376 

— -  Julim  Nicaphonu,  520 

Caaino,325,404,405,436-T, 

Browly,  551 
Brouahton,  588 
BruDansiam,  166,  424 

Juliui  Philippni,  520 

462. 

Locio.  Maariu,  520 

calu>tnt,243 

Marin.,  533 

canopTi<,canopt,39,S5T,514, 

BruMhe  river,  4B8 

593 

Brnttlan  til»,  485 

Mnrrius,  117 

Canou,  398,  420,  431,463 

Brottil,  160 

Brf  uii,  348 

Pomponini  Dicai,  530 

Popilini,  560 

Brjg«s  336,  348 

Bubaatl*,  73 

Canailum,  398,  421 

Soriiu  Seiuido,  479 

capedo,537 

Vibiimna  Faaitiu,580 

BiUfopd.  Sahp,  589 

VigilarU,  520 

cpi^537 

Bur,  102 

Calabria  Ulterio™,  423 

bnrdakg,  29 

calathi,  31 

Ca[«l«l,  442,  503 

Bore..  Mount,  581 

Oalavo,  333 

Capo  del  Sevo,  434 

CJBntnm,  115 

di  Mont*,  437 

biuU.  127,  443 

CaiB,  124,  178,  417,  463 

moBeum,  151 

Butihaoh,  487 

caliga,  507 

Caprean  orgies,  516 

Byamtiana,  353,  479 

calii,  calioci,  447,  530,  547, 

Capna,  144,   151,  165,  188, 

BjriantiDe  empire,  478 

551,  557,  569,  581 

215,  231,  24S,  311,  332, 

period,  475 

CallUu,140 

339,  398,  406,  435,  437, 

.tyls,  222,  507 

Calliope,  396 

463,  464,  560,  561,  580, 

Byaotium.  136,  46S 

Calllrrhoe,  195 

592 

Br«»,  119 

CalUitratoa,  140 

S.  Maria  di,  413 

calpar.  531 
CafpurnU,  497 

Cun«»ll^  480,  503,  S33 

Car«iUoo^589 

CalTello,419,420 

CaibonaTis430 

CiOHEBIN,  593 

CaiTi,  144,  417,  463 

carcbedoD,  540 

Cmus,520 

CalTiiini,  517 

Caretna,  570 

Cadmm,  224 

Cdydon,  188, 191,  193 

Carian  helmet,  205 

cadni,  cadi,  530,  539,  544, 

CaljdoBiaii  boar,  127,  403 

Carlalo,  392 

546 

CalTmna,  118,123,132,390, 

Cari8ta«,392 

CKdUl.494 

569 

Carlimhe,  14« 

CtBlil^  422 

CamaTO,574 

camedd,  589 

Celio.  Mon^  480,  502 

Caman,  401,  441 

Carthage,110,I83,328,434, 

CeliM,  510 

479;.         '   "•       '       ' 

C«a,487 

Cartunitiu,  535 

CASATUe. 

CHTTOK. 

CIBTA. 

CBMtiu  Cantiiu,  571 

Chabri^s  117 

Chiml,  194,  225,  344,  401-2, 

CnpuD  •«■,  ITO 

ChachrTlioD,     ChachirliM, 

409,    441,  445,   451,  452, 

Canuulra,306 

337 

454-5 

Cunl,  5T9 

chKtodon,  42,  55 

chlamya,  516 

CuMl  d'As»,  400 

Chaireetnilos,  337,  349 

Chloris,  348 

Chnlcidian,  407,  412 

choai,  210 

Chalcosthenes,  113 

Choinii,  146 

CutigliDQceld«lTrinDrci,401, 

Chaldma,  82,  86,  9S 

Cholchoa,  337,  348 

iWCTT.,  108 

ChoM,  12.  53,  63,  64,  73 

Cwtor,  513 

religion.  54 

Chora,  241 

529, 

.tjla,  451 

ChorDDike,  241 

550,  573,  578,  578, 

683, 

chalkeu  ktnmot,  179 

Cfaoroa,  242 

588 

a>alkidlaaQr«k>,416 

cutn,472 

ChoKla.,  635 

Cutra  Vcten,  558 

choos,  373 

Caitndn,  135,  397 

Chunel  iihnda,  582,  585 

Chrestio,  619 

Oistnim,  4ST 

Cb*T<s,190,  194,  310,  348 

Chriit,   monogram   of,  518, 

Catatu,  521 

548 

Ci.taiii».l  M,130,42S,427,*30 

CharlDoa,  337 

Cbri.tian  derioea,  518,  548  ■ 

Mt.lli«,  638 

iampa,  533 

Catiline,  523 

Charitaum,  337,  404 

period,  533,  597 

cmtilliu,  638 

Charltfli,  333,  246 

Chromatid  534  b. 

aiiava,  637,  538 

ChuitDD,  339 

Chryaaor,  263 

Cato,  4S6,  532,  636 

CharmKlas,  220 

Chcyaa.  256 

Catulos,  549 

Channinos,  328 

ChrTseia,  268 

Catna  £H<a,  537 

Charon,  144,  310,  247,  273. 

Caacunu,  265 

293,  329,  356,  444,  459, 

.culptnre,  197 

570 

400,  481 

Oradsla,  118 

Charybdiji,  373 

Chrjieroa,  521 

Canlania,  191 

Chfltelet,  579 

Cb*a,41T 

Chatelet  in  AiiTergaa,  566 

Chry«>l:eranM»,  475 

Cantar,  555 
&bos2S0 

Clicft'en,  61 

Chryaor,  109 

Cheironta,  318 

Chrj™,  209,  395 

c«lw,  18 

ChrjK.themi»,210,  274,395 

C^lia,  419-423,  425 

Chryalina,  38 

Cella,538 

Chelia,  337 

chnirinoi,  agones,  144 

CaliDB  Pompaina.  521 

Chel»a,  439 

chutrai,  370 

Cflltiberian,  670,  581 

Cb™n,l.,  9 

chytrei^  333 

Celtic  pottery,  445,  593 

Chemnitz,  595 

chytria,  330,  333,  358 

.tyle,    550,    661, 

584, 

Choop^el 

chytroi,  134 

691-2,  596-7. 

Char,  <kiit.,  579 

ohytropmw,  371 

Celt*,  585-687,  589 

Cherhiil-down,  588 

dboria,  540,  551,  552 

Cherilos,  401 

Cicero,  536,  537 

eeiiMra,587 

chernibon,  378 

Cilnia  Qeni,  555 

Centaora,  134, 192,321 

222, 

226 

Chotn,  488 

Cantorbi,  211,  427 

Cimoloa,  390 

Cmtnni  CelUe,  55« 

Chlan  capi,  381-2 

CImon,  159 

CantDrip*,  211 

Chlandano,  401,  454 

ClDcelli,  555 

CeM,158 

Chichester,  582 

CtDnaroni,  519 

Caphalton,  142 

Chiliodroroia,  391 

Cinyrw,  115 

C«r«ali«,5«S 

Chilo,  376 

cippns,  533 

Caraa,   121,   136,  412, 

49C, 

Chimara,  ChiinairB,137, 254, 

Circenaian  gnmea,  516,  568 

500,  503,  614 

262,  287,  338,  457 

clrculatorM,  510 

ceraba,551 

China,  642 

Circus,  471,  568 

Cerretri,  149,  189, 191 

344, 

Chineae,  46,  69 

ofMaIentia^493 

403-4,  409,  417,  441 

443, 

porcelain,  439 

Maiimu.,  480 

447,  460,  462,  464, 

458, 

Chioni.,  279 

Cirencester,  565-6,  583 

462,  560,  583 

Chio^  136,  143,  367 

Cireioraa,  535 

CarjQitia,  513 

Chiron,  334,  367,  381,  390, 

Ciirhenana  legio,  488 

Caanola,  Genend  di,  39 

315-6,344,353,410,459, 

CiMbnry,  546 

Ceaaiu,454 

461 

ciuybion,  445 

CMtlDi,605 

chiton,  chltoni,  198,  211 

ciala,  383 

CISTKBKS. 

CBANES. 

DADALUn  BTTLK, 

artenu,  473 

Combcrlon,  583 

Craanu,e79 

eft(.««di,  403 

Cominni,  485 

crater,   cratcrsi,    164,   IS8, 

CiTJU    V«:chi>,    I4e,    IBS, 

CDmitiam,  470 

640,541 

403,  452,  467,  468 

Commodiu,  481,   466,  515, 

craticDla.  541 

Ckodi*,  Vwtal,  475 

620,  521 

Creon,127 

CliDdian  tilei,  465 

Complip,.,  579 

Cluadin^  568 

ComiB,  492,  519 

Cretu.  bull,  231,  265 

Gothicui.  223 

concha,  491 

Cret«,  114,  230,  365,  3» 

Lopercalia,  530 

cones,  18-21,  139,  448 

Crimea,  129,  141 

congini,  372 

Crispinianas,  465 

ClaTten  Hill,  588 

ConneTiti,  594 

Critlas,  163 

Clemeiu  of  Alfiaadiia,  131 

Croatia,  485 

Cleomeoa,  157 

479,  480,  483,  507,  579 

CrockhiU  In  New  Forest,  577 

CleoDtc,  159 

ware,  574 

CUoa«,  189 

Con*tuitiuifia  Rge,  486 

CltoMtra,  4R6,  523 

CrcHus,  114,  139,  202,  466 

a»Mna,  129 

,  Emperor  of.  479 

aenront,  531 

-FeiTttnd,  572,  579 

consnli,  475,  479,  480,  527, 

691 

Cl«ippus,  500 

533 

ems.,  29,  39,  40 

Cleveland,  5S9 

ConMdi  di  HoliM,  418 

crustie,  653,  664,  583 

Cleree,  487,  488 

CootiB  Peelde,  9 

croret  stipe.,  500 

Clodiui  Heliodonu,  620 

CoDTermno,  421 

crystal  IIdb  vases,  555 

Clnsimn,  401,  454 

Cucnmella,  405 

djpea,  491 

Conie,  153 

Culford.  588 

CiiZ  LeotDlD),  533 

CoolnakiUy,  591 

Cnma,  Cnma,  144, 145,  149, 

CDciu   Domitiuj  Amuuliu, 

Coppio.,  500 

164,  190,  191,  333,  398, 

488 

Coptoe,  38,  45,  161,  432 

406,  407,  413,  468,  608, 

Cnidian^  490 

CopU,  46 

518,  542,  560-1,  675 

Cnidos,  132,  13B-H1,  161, 

Cotffibtu,  163 

Cumeta,  Ml 

170,  387 

corb«K  89 

Cumers,  401 

CobUnti,  488 

Corcyra,  117,  129,  135,  187, 

cunens,  477,  602 

Cobnertus,  565,  570 

188,534 

Cnpid,  Cupids,  145, 168,  222, 

cocti,  467 

Cordova,  479 

260,  461,  611,  513,  558, 

coctiUe,  467 

Corfu,  129,135, 155, 375,397 

560,568 

cotBns,  SI,  105,  lOB 

Corinth,  142,  143, 149,  159, 

Curius',  537 

coflSD-KJodela,  23 

161,  163,  187,  188,  194, 

CnrUns,  515 

Coghill,  153 

215,  219,  220,  333,  3S5, 

cnrute  chairs,  452,  458 

Mhorts,  488 

396,397,407-8,496,534 

CuBinia  Gratilla,  483 

CDia  Venun,  511 

Corinthians,  120 

eyathi,  639,  640,  547,  569 

Coim.  vMls,  159,  243 

Corintliian  helmet*,  294 

Cybele,  474,  610,  514 

Coilsfield,  5B0 

mjthe,  263 

Cyclic  poela,  514 

coin-mould.,  502-3 

potteriei,  190 

Cyclopean  walls,  150 

colsnde™,  536,  546,  552 

potters,  345-348 

Cyclops,  511 

stylo,    162,    183,    186, 

Cydonia,  143 

ColiM,  IGl,  392 

193,  348,  397,  403,  48* 

cyliuden,  78-60, 94, 101, 103 

CulJEeum,  468,  480 

w«ra,  110,  400 

cyUi,  166, 177,  pi.  409 

collyrium,  147 

Cornelian  lamily,  499 

crmation,  317 

coloCBSia,  540 

ConieliQs  Amuliuus,  490 

cymbin,  540,  581 

Cologne,  577 

GnilicUDS,  483 

cynocephali,  64 

ColoDia  Jolis,  396 

Cornet*,  346, 400 

Cyprus,  no,  115,  132,  14«, 

Coloona,  Cape,  114 

cornices,  116 

187,  375 

ColoraoB,  513 

Cortina  muri,  477 

Cyreoaica,  123 

imlonsi,  100 

Cortona,  480,  454 

Cyrene,  199,  234,  534,  583 

Cnlouri,  392 

CorybanlM,  492 

Cyriaeus,  38 

colouring,  48, 123-126, 170- 

Cos,  331,  328,  390,  543 

Cyrus,  93,  103 

173,    183,    194-196,  444, 

costumes,  293-7 

Cyiicus,  143 

445,  447,  526,  549,  573, 

coturnium,  537 

583 

cotyltt,  540 

D. 

CotyiS  114 

Colurobui,  517 

Coven,  591 

DxDXUis  itatue  of  Athene, 

colui,  546 

Crsiicraig,  CO.  SulUrt.,  590 

230 

Coiner,  costle,  591 

Cranes,  320,  266,  515 

risdalian  style.  302 

DSDII.IDS. 

DIONrSOB. 

DOBIO  BTTlJt. 

Dnd^kb,  123,  200 

Dmnetriiu,  131,  138,  282 

238,227,230-3,235,237, 

Dtedsioa,  Dudalos,  163 

265, 

Poliorcetea,  138 

238,    241-240,   249.    255, 

275,  424 

demiourgoa,  139,  140 

256,  261,  26.1,  277,  280- 

Dagodabniu,  570 

282,  286,  394,  297,  298, 

318,  336,   340,  343-346, 

Dagomarni,  570 

Demon,  242 

349,  350,  356,  358,  374, 

D.g0D,87 

Demcmikoa,  276 

380,  381,  416,   43ft-429, 

Daiu,2Sa 

demon.,  226,  247,  444 

437,  462 

DJi,  391 

Demophilm,  496 

^T,^?'" 

Dali<»,  137 

341, 

Dalmatiui  cohort,  488 

342,437 

D«n«,143 

349, 

Damuciu,  momine  .t,  479 

365 

478 

D«tuast«.  257 

Demoitrato.,  320 

Damerjr,  omtle,  503 

233,  237,   248,  261,  263, 

Dtuuokleidiu,  325 

depais  378 

286,   389,  342,  350,  389, 

Damophilas,  124,  IS8 

doTicea,  139,  140,  489 

506, 

403,  424,  428,  460,  613, 

Daune,  228,  262-3,  291 

507 

541                    ■  '"•          . 

DsDaida,  262,  266,  319,  359 

DeTizu,  588 

Diosphoa,  228 

IhmoH  5S2 

dialects,  310-333 

Diospolls,  21 

D.phns  B34 

Diana,  73,   119,    128, 

132, 

Diosthjos,  137 

DnrdBDUi,    120,    135, 

388, 

168,  511,  514 

diota,    dioti,   40,  456,  539, 

403 

diattetarii,  564 

546,  594,  597 

Dariiu,   D««i«.,    102, 

175, 

diatretum,  564 

Diphiloa,  276,  293 

411,  421 

Dibntadea,    115,    120, 

131, 

Dipylon  gate,  182 

196 

Dirke,  259,  260,  283 

Dsraer,  in  VMgtt,  579 

Dioetmt,  485 

discns,  504,  505 

Duhonr,  9,  10,  11 

dicoa,  537 

diskoa,  240,  384 

D™  Matrea,  498-9 

Dtdioi  Julian,  487 

Matroiiffi,198 

Didjmo.,  338,  365,  430 

DithTrambos,  243 

Sequaoa.  500 

diJoron,466,471 

DiTii,  561 

Death,  444 

Dieppe,  579,  591 

Dobbersten,  594 

DilXaru,  513 

Dodwell  raiB,  187,  194,  310, 

D.  CnJias  Balbiu,  573 

Palid,  265 

311,396 

dflcurio,  486 

Dijon,  498 

dog.,  88 

doRare  opus,  135,  469,  480, 

DeddingtoD,  583 

dLmyiOB,  504 

Dcikttrioi],  263 

Dinifls,  219 

481,  485,  532 

DeiDiadBS  338,  351 

Dinoa,  370 

doliarea,  485 

Deinotnache,  258 

Dio,4a8 

doliariffi  oflicmiF,  484 

Delnomachos,  265,  403 

Diocletian,   133,    471, 

503, 

doliarii,  532,  571 

DeinM,  335 

531,  533 

doiiolum,  532 

deinoa,  199,  371 

Diocletian  era,  48 

dolium,  dolia,  457.  527,  531- 

DeiphoboB,  269 

Diodoros,  288,  375 

3,  539,  545,  548,  548 

Diogenes,  134,  455,  515 

519 

dolls,  130,504 

deitiea,  37,  42,  62,  S3 

73, 

Diomed,  Uiomedea,  39, 

145, 

Dolon,  145,  337,  839,  350, 

87,   100,    136,  434, 

459, 

222,   230,  353,  267, 

268, 

268 

510,  513,  514 

371,  373,  289,   339, 

421, 

DomitlB  Ludlla,  483,  534 

Dejaolra,  253,  254,  255 

259, 

514 

Domitian,  481,  531,529,537, 

436 

Dion  Chrvimtoiu,  387 

555 

Dtlos,  232,  242,  249,  2 

Oione,  241 

potteries,  484 

Delphi,   180,  232,  233, 

354, 

Dionjsiac     amphora. 

304, 

tile.,  485 

261,  281,  396,  433 

362,  370,  426,  437 

Domitiaua,  520-1 

Delphic   doitiet,    232, 

338, 

feast,  437 

Domitlus,  521 

344 

hydriai,  308 

m-tha,  262  1 

mysteriea,  223 

Don.gha,ni,oo.i»o«,<,/,591 

Dtlta,  9,  75 

orgies,  250,  419 

Dorebester,  582,  588 

Demaratuit,    338,    396, 

397, 

anbjects,  224,  421 

429 

Doric  alphabet,  199 

400,  407,  441 

thiaaoa,  240,  403 

433 

colony,  433 

Demeter,  136,  231,  247 

259, 

Dionjaiflca,  206,  263 

inscriptions,  418,  431 

29* 

Dionjains,    177,    216, 

233, 

months,  137 

Uproai],113 

329 

potteries,  190 

3tirian,113 

Dionyaoa,  -ni,  119,  166 

167, 

style,   158,   160,    162, 

TropeiH,  232 

208,  211,  313,  221, 

233, 

164,   183,    193-196,   219, 

DORIC  BTTIJt. 

EPIOOKIID. 

ETHVeiA. 

303,  30*,  312,  3B6,  397, 

Eio,  241 

EpiktBis,  129 

♦05,  409,  411,  414,  421, 

tircne,  230,  233,  241,  250 

Epictetus,    Epictetoa,    Epik- 

427,  452,  458 

Eirwione,  375 

tetos,  158,  201,  310,  341- 

Doric  VIMS,  313,  400,  40S 

Ekroin,  9 

.    4,349,404,413,432 

Dorkia,  341 

El  H«ybeh,  9 

Epilykos,  350 

Doro,  241 

El^abaiiu,  532,  531 

Doroth™,  324 

Elnm,  83 

episemon,  393 

Doulopolij,  432 

blaph«bol«i,  234 

Epitimos,  338 

Dover,  48B,  548 

ElMtria,  413 

Eplzeph^rii,  423 

Draco,  519 

Elbe,  594 

eponymi,  480 

Dnh  Aboo  Naggar,  9 

£lei,344 

dniu,  477 

Electr*.  Elektiv,  274-5 

281, 

Epot«.  281 

dranutic  iDbjecU,  280 

356.385 

epoples,  278 

ElephHUtiae,  21,-  38,  45 

equestriso  statue,  518 

DroTtoD,  588 

EleoslDlnD  deities,  231,  429 

Eraton,  230,  240,  242 

Drnden,  148,  542,  594 

myiteries,  223 

Eratoslhenes,  292,  375 

Drome,  535 

myths,  213,  247 

Erechtheum,  119,  258 

DrDsiu,  488 

Eteusii,  183 

Erechthens,  229,  256,  316 

dummies,  69 

Elima,  426 

ereua,  384 

DuMgorft,  591 

Uit,  119,  321 

ergasUrion,  334 

Ihingi,  93,  96 

Ellen,  488 

Ei^do.,  338,  348 

Dursnd  collection,  132,  146, 

eltycbnioD,  131 

Ergoleles,  338 

163,  424,  437,  436 

Elpenor,  273 

Dnris,  338,  347,  349 

Elpis  387 

392,409 

DnrniiigeL,  488 

«lpoi,  331 

ErichlhoniDi,  229,  236,  246, 

Durrington,  588 

Elder,  Black,  594 

256-8,275 

Dytoaiketei,  319 

Elysium,  255,  266 

Eridtmns,  399 

embBphi^  384 

Erinnres,  247 

B. 

58, 

Eriphi-le.  259,  291 

110,  111,   140,    141, 

216, 

Eris,  250,  267,  342 

EAOLES,  38 

297-9,  514,  548,  553 

583 

Erophylle,  242 

«u-rii.gs,  57,  452 

Emerila,  569 

Eros,    127.    144,    145.    168, 

Knit  KairUigh,  G82 

Emms,  487 

311,  313,  221,  222.  230, 

Eboli.  418 

EmpedokleiS  283 

331,  236,  238,  241,  243, 

EcbnUna.  76,  95 

Empedokr.l«3,  315,  391 

245,  249,  266.  293,  294, 

ecli<!n,542 

297,  416,  422,  424,  430, 

Echeknt«,  340 

Encelsdos,  229 

431 

Echfltlus,  444 

EndymioD,  234,  493 

Eroles,  125,  136,  309,  331, 

Echidms  197 

EngliiDd,  470,  472,  503, 

508, 

243-5,461 

Khin<«,  eehiBM,  384,  641 

536,  545,  547,  549, 

552, 

Erotic  subvcti,  434 

Kcho.743.  513 

564,  573,  577,  578, 

681, 

Eratbemis,350 

eclypa,  119,  123 

582,  583,  586,  588, 

689, 

Erymantluui  boar,  253,  339, 

Minbtirgh,  590 

597 

456 

EgMlsaiH,  373 

English  style,  595 

Erysichthon,  232 

*gg-,  pointed  ostrich.  455, 457 

engobe,  167,  199,  411 

ErythrK,161,  388,  543 

l^lius.  540 

EddIus,  461 

Eryi,   119,  225,  253,  354, 

Apriiia,  630 

Enolmios,  333 

373 

Egypt.  78,  83.  83,110,161, 

Enorches,  266 

EurhaddoD,  77-79 

162,  390,  432,  467,  60;i, 

Enpe,  30 

e»c«ria,54I 

505,  548 

Eoisi,  megslai.  263 

Esclas,  679 

F^ypti«™,    131,    182,    295, 

Epenuy,  503 

Esse.,  475,  477 

361,365-6,433,434,452, 

EsUtes,  482 

455 

ephebi,  epheboi,  324,  374 

Estranghelo,  86 

_ —   brickmBkera,  18 

Ephes«s,114,120,254, 

fitaplcH,  near  Bonli^e,  547, 

Godt,  514 

~,  Miitron  of,  524 

577                         *     •    .    ' 

Grotto,  434 

Ephialles,  231,  456 

EUoklu,  269 

I.mpa,  508 

Ethiopia.  19 

m  ummj-  cunt,  430 

epichysis,  373 

Ethiopian,  1G9 

.lyle,    183,    186,   189, 

Epicureans.  223 

Etna,  Mount,  430 

190-1,193,304,371,375, 

Epicorus,  140 

etuerysis,  374 

442,447,449,451 

Epidaurus,  113,  114 

Etrum,   56,   66.    119,    18S, 

wh™,    109,  367,  4H3, 

Epigenes,  82,  338 

225,  363.  398,  400,  408, 

533,  593 

Epigoniad,  260,  291 

409,433,531,553 

WRUBCaitB. 

KLATIAS    COIIOBT. 

■  OAKBt. 

EtnuMM,  6fl,  215,  357 

397, 

Euryitheui,  134,  252,  321, 

FUtwd  Wmpt,  521 

407-8,     «8,     495, 

541, 

359,  4.55 

FUvii,  558,  570 

S53-4,  598 

Enrytiu,  492 

Flarius  Aper,  490 

sllAabet.  454,  483 

Eu-iebii,  478,  479 

Fleam  dyk«,  582,  588 

broniM,  321 

l^iulathiui.  320 

fleurette,  301 

insoriptioai,  404, 

413, 

EathnDHlet,  409 

Florence,  148,  194,311,351 

Knthrmidea,  282,  350 

vw.  225,  266 

iiU.,404 

Entycbet,  117 

Flanu.  408 

toInl»^  125,  327, 

356, 

EntfchlR,  250 

flae-tile^  476 

378,  583 

EntTchios,  559 

—  .tyle,    146,    163, 

Euiithtoa.  340,  348.  349 

FonUnay-Ie-Manaion  ia  Cal- 

198,  260,  303,   307, 

312, 

Ei-arley,  588 

vadot,  391 

327,  405,  406,  409, 

4.'i5, 

Ewell,  CO.  .fu-Te*,  583 

forgeries,  435 

440,  Ik.,  496,  49T, 

508, 

enleiptnn.  377 

forger..  128 

551,  593 

Eitclu,   Eiekiw.   333,  340, 

fo^^u^500 

.ubjecU,  233 

345,  347,  330,  437 

Forraian  wine,  534 

w.™,  190-t,359 

362. 

Eieter,  582 

371,  380,    400-403, 

410, 

EHcchiiit.  315 

Forti.,'519.  534,  578 

537 

Eiioaiiu,  142 

Portane,  125,  486,511-513 

w>lls,  150 

E«ki.l,  46 

Fonun,  568 

292, 

Boariiim,  442 

358 

P. 

Eimrchiu,  140 

Foraot,  588 

Eaboij,  242,  a49,  392, 
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F4BER,  519 

Franc*,  445,  4S8,  470,  472, 

Eucheir,  335,  338.  397 

400 

febri1«,  532 

498,  503,  508,  524,  S31, 

ZaAerdt,  322,  323,  33S 

FnbriDiu,  51B 

547,  549,  572-S80 

Eoclld,  205,  213 

F«Urni«ii  wiDe,535 

FraneheTille,  580 

EoitiB,  580 

fanos,  481 

FrancoutYiM,  194,  311,338, 
339,  351,  401 

FRrnew,  vilU,  533 

Fnsimo.  435 

Frukbit.  488 

Euei^ide.,  339,  413 

&«ti,  479 

Fregslla,  442.  495 

EDgMnoD,  289,  290 

F>nn,  haDBe  of  the,  491,  533 

Fregens,  495 

Enh«speH«,  430 

FnDitfnB,  483 

Fregenni,  442 

PuDBtDllU,  515 

fret,  302 

Eaklelit,  250 

Faaatiu,  519 

Fried  berg,  487,488 

Eakleldei,  271,  313 

tajeoct,  33,  47,  54,  89,  90, 

frleiei,  127 

EimiHchc,  335 

479 

i^iyu,  479 

EumaicH,  273 

F.Toam,  9,  38,  45,  75 

Fulviun  NobilioT,  121 

Edmanii,  159,  194,  3S« 

Fecundity,  5O0 

PlautUnu*.  490 

Felicilu,  497 

Fandian  iriQe,  533 

Eumolpis,  232 

Feliiitove.  a>.  Saffnlk,  588 

fnndo.,  482 

E^molnil^  24S,  394 

Femnd-ClenaoDt,  572,  579 

Furian  potteries,  484 

Eunomiu,  117 

f«stivres.  469 

Furie.,  258,  266,  274,  515 

Euois,  341 

Fntiu,  358 

Fnrius,  517 

Eupsmon,  140 

fictillarii,  532,  571 
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Fidsnat«.  488 
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268,  390 

Fideoati.,  485 
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337, 

521,  526 

339,  347,  350,  351,  400 

fiSuli,475,571 

figulinarii,  571 

0. 

Euphr«jM,  387 

figolT.^  560 

ED^e^  324 

finurea,  120.  123,  123,  126 

GlBATs.  538,  539 

291, 

Flo™,  river,  404 

Oabii,  443 

313,384 

Finninnj,  578 

Gain.,  132,  521 

Eurapa,  166,  211,228 

291, 

FinrM,  479 

Galba,  117.  535 

297,317,423 

fiitnlc  Biuln,  473 

Galeae,  341 

Europ*.  497,   525,  542 

546, 

Fitiwillimn  mnuam,  557 

galeeb^  541 

578,  582 

FIsmtniaa  Gate,  534 

galley.,  515 

En^peii^  291 

FUnde™,  573 

Gallia  Ciaalpina,  399 

Enrr^a,  114 

f1itaka,53 

EuryJn.,  114 

Flaraiu,  530,  521 

Oall^-Raman,  544,  573 

Eni7dlk<,  262,  265 

garoes,  279-80,  282,  284 
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Gl.i.«.,  254 

gynwcenm,  416 
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Gloncater,  536,  581 
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HiBMS,  114 
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H«!kne«,  589 
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potten,  570,571 
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TdSM,  373 

373,  460 
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Golgoi,  180,  391 

Hadris,  135,  399,  44)9 

463. 

Gavold*,  400 

Gor^nius,  134,  496 

491,543,560,573,580 

puellw,  54 

Gorgiss,  143,  376 

482- 

G«l»,  152,  426,  437,  429  n. 
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3,  488,  499 

Gdon  I.,  313 
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OelM,242 
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genu,  33,  458 
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400,  438,  441,  453,  457, 
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Uenins,  538 
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ofthearmj,  513 

msslM,  422 

ofToonuiy,  574 

Oorgonium,  342 

Genos.,  42S 

QortjD*,  136.  143 

Haliens,  109 

G«rd.p,n,  78 

Gnctt,  321,  245,  246,  394 

HJie,  127 

GergOTiB,  531 

Gradi>'U«P«Uir,  511 

hnltaree,  217 

Grai^^  453 

buiuta,469 

w«e,  583 

Graiai,  262 

188, 

Germoniciu,  133,  488 

gniminBtik»{,  310 
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vMe,  341 

OermaDT,    470,     524, 
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592, 

grsTm.116,  473,  546 

hM,  24,  26 

594,  595,  597 
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Hannibal,  425 

Lower,  487,  489 

Greece,  39,  44,  46,  48,  50, 

Hanover,  594 

Gerjon,  193,  253,  291 
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57,  149,  346,  441-2,  448, 
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311,  313,  315,  340, 

433, 

457,  470.  473,  495,  496, 

498 

508,  524,  533.  582,  597 

Geryoni-,  291 

areeoe,  UUodi  oC,  388,  433, 

GfMorUcum,  577 

553,583 

harpe.  262 

G«to,313 

alphabet,  491 

Harpies,  354 

Ounts,  246,  S95,  334 

art,  416-7,  440,  446 

HarpoCT«te»,  37,  514 

artist,  500 

Hsrpy  tomb,  191,  453 

GigaDlom«Aia,     193, 

206, 

l«np^  531 

HaniwU,  46 

213,324,237-9,231, 

234- 

atjie,e5,453,459,483. 

Hartlip,  475-6,  682 

238,  297,  322,  338, 

342, 

477,  493,  496,  525,  627, 

Hatasu,56 

344,  348,  393,  492. 

540,  553,  593 

HatherbuU,  110 
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ware,   45,    541,    571, 

Haat«  Vienne,  579 

583. 

flitg»nti,4(>9,426,  428 

429 

Greelii,  66,  638,  541 

Hebe,   228,    230,   349, 

355, 

GUborn.  593 

GregoriuimnMnin,  148, 197, 

423 

Giwre,  580,  584 

404,560 

Hebrew  character,  108 

Orumento,  419 

Ungoage,  86 

Qiieh,  10,  11 

grjlll,  220 

Redones,  313 

gryphon,       PTphon*,      205, 

Klao,  36,  463,  479,  585 

210,  3.T4,  239,  242,  246, 

hedypotl^  383 

OUncna,  Glankoa,  134 

368, 

365,  387,   365,  403,  432, 

371,451 

514 

Hegesks,  430 

giulos,  384 

OuernwT,  469.  589 

Hegiaa,  347,  351 

PoDtiM,  249 

Hec*t«(u,    Hekataios, 

141, 

OUnkon,  325 

416 

OlankytH,  333,  336 

Gnttua,  540,  641,  546,  547, 

Hecate,   Hekate,    332, 

234, 

Glsncjthe.,  340 

549 

237,  239,    247,  250, 

294, 

Shi«,  39,  47  to.,  175, 

547, 

QjgM,  82 

507,511 

553,  556-7,  502-3 

gyninMinn,  317,  395,  ,W3 

Heetor,   Hektor,  189, 

267- 

MIMEBA. 
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269.  271,  272,  288,  317, 

314,  317,  318,  329, 

332, 

Himeroa,  241,  245 

327,  348,  350,  393,  404, 

336-350,    351,  367, 

391, 

hf                          !47, 342 

422,  428,  437,  514 

403,  404,  423,  428, 

429, 

H                          30 

Heiligenberg,  498,  566,  572 

431,434,436-7,442 

492, 

h                           .,  514 

H.kula,  268,  371 

498,   502,    511-514, 

554, 

H                          (3,  315 

Helbon,  110 

568,583 

H                          5, 325 

Helen,  167,  325,  336,  245, 

HerBkleB(Hcrc<iles>Bil»i,513 

H                          t,  340 

258,  264.  267,  268,  36», 

H                           372,343 

■  271,  273,  281,  389,  344, 

Heracliant,  530 

H 

437.460,461,513 

HemcliaD  lamps,  521 

H                          3 

Helena,  471,  479 

Heraklidi,  266 

h 

Helena,  IJnpreM.  543 

526 

Heliutic  tribnoal,  130 

Herennius,  559 

Helinn>!i>,  9 

Hennai,  384,  298 

hlrd^  539 

HeliM,  347,  248 

Hischyloa,  341,  349,  351,352 

Hennes,  T,   128,   140, 

309, 

Hiatlfua,  140.  141 

helii,  89, 166,  213,218,301, 

310,  335,  339-233, 

336- 

Hlatron,  141 

303-5,  307-8,  362,  447 

339,  342,  347,  248 

251, 

Hwhat,  488 

Hallan,  249,  421 

353,    255-257,    366 

267, 

Bella,    127.  222,   260,  265, 

277,    281,    393,  296-298, 

Horiell,  488 

348 

316,  317,  337,  340 

342- 

Hoheberg,  488 

Hellenic  mrtlia,  38,  459 

344,  353,  367,  393 

408, 

holkaion,  378 

Hellespont;i27,  138,  423 

416,  438 

holkion,    holkia,   371, 

446, 

helmet-iluped  Um{M,  Ml 

HenneB,  ■  potter,  489 

451,452 

HelTeti»n  cohort,  488,  571 

Hermetianua.  487 

Holland,  489,  573.  577, 

582 

Helrius  Mor»n«,  486 

HenoiDDS,  273 

halmos,  191,368,371,4 

bemerodiomot,  392 

Hermippna,  382 

Holyhead,  Anglewa,  589 

hemikotylion,  375 

Hermogenw,  840,  581 

Homer,  177,  179,  203, 

275, 

hemins,  360,  374,  384 

387-8,294,313,358,373, 

Heoiai,  290 

Hermonai,  341,  350 

374,   378,  388,  390, 

434, 

Heos,  121,   145,    238,    247- 

HeriDopoliB,  25 

535 

249,  257,   258,  261,  364, 

heroa,  286 

Homerica,  248,  366 

266,  370,  314,  343,  403, 

Herodotm,  26,  39,  97 

no. 

Homeric  subjects,  288 

413,  416,  422,  428,  429 

131,  183,  210,  325 

387, 

myths,  453 

HepbxtioD,  114,  138 

451 

Hoo  marBh,  RochMter,  582 

Heroi«  age,  334 

123,  235,  236,  839,  235- 

Herae,  225,  231,  237 

356- 

hoplit»  dromoa,  158 

338,  266-8,  281,  290,  298, 

258,  416 

Horace,  455,  500,  504, 

540, 

429 

H»ru.,  215,  461,  483 

541 

Hepn,  21 

Hesiemkheb,  12 

Horal.  233.  247 

Her,  63 

Hesiod,  113,  290 

Horua,  37,  41,   51,  63 

64, 

Hera,   128,  156,   336,  338, 

Heaione,  254 

73 

229,  231,   233,  335,  245, 

252, 

Hostilins  Saaerua,  494 

246,  250,  251.  253,  365, 

265,  314,  348,  492, 
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Howara,  9,  10 

368,  281,  292,  314,  353, 

HMtia,  337,  346 

Humetroth,  490 

438,461 

HaDgarj,  490 

Henea,  313 

hetaire,  betairai,   143 

283, 

Heraklea,  Hexaclea,  114. 142, 

285,  397.  335,  339 

357, 

Hyade.,  239 

313,  230,  313 

392 

HTakinthioa,  137 

Herakleid,    193,    213,    233. 

HMwnlli,  396 

Hyakinthos,  234 

224,  329,  331,  234,  236, 

Heyt«.bi.ry.  588 

Hybrid,  242 

347,  249,  251,  357,  260, 
393 

Hiiraconp^li^  9 
HiemUa,  479 

Hjccarra,  114 
Hydra,  UrDtcan,  428 

Hie™,  158,  401 

hvdria,  hrdric,  hrdHa 

,28, 

5te 

Hi«rol.,  311-2,  454 

29,    144,   163,    177, 

193, 

Berakleoun  skjphoi,  379 

Hieron,  328,  341 
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211, 

Herakl«>,  HercnlBS.  53,  73, 

HieroDTmna,  140 

216,  317,   333,  385, 
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316, 
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350, 
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HiliDos,  341,  344,  352 

351,354,356,358,363-4, 
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Hiitah.  103 

402,  414,  422,  424, 

433, 
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hydriopborai,  351 

iasulc,  468,  482 

iTory,  50,  51 

lauliuciu,  519 

iduid,  21 
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lo,  228,  237,  280,  282 
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Iiion,  229,  286 

ijni.  213 

HygkU.  m,  497 

lobaU.,  262 

lolsoe,  lolinj,  251,  254 

255, 

J. 

Hyl<u»,  253 

264,  314.  315,  344 

Hyliu,  200,  558 

lolobM,  291 

JACKAL,  61 

Hjll»,  255,  436 

lole,  193,  253,  255 

Jannarina,  387 

Hytnei.,  513 

Ion,  258,  367 

Janut,  442,  463,  513 
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loniii,  386-7 

Jaaon,    137,    147,  260 
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296,321 
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265, 

Ionian^  183,  229,  375 

Jena  maaenni.  211 
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Ionic  alphtbct,  199 

Jeremiah,  107 

colonics,  429 
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0 

HTperboTMO,  234 

l-ngn.^^  426 

Jennond,  589 

H)rp.rion,  248 

inKiiptloni,  407, 

J.w^46 

Hjrpno^  S47,  253,  343 

rtyl^   193,   194, 

302, 

JoiDFille,  678 

470, 
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Jonaa,  518 

473,  475,  476 

Ionia,  619 

Jortanut.  571 

hJ|>ok^atB^il^  371 

Ios,24I 

Jablaina,  477 

hJ^^ok™te^idil^  371 

lonlo*,  286 

Jndca,  79 

hTpokrat«rion,  388 
rfjpMi",  241 

Jnlia  Hammtea.  503 

Iru,273 

Pracnla,  483.  485 

Hrpeipyl*.  264,  282,  315 

Ireland,  590 

Julian,  468 

Hn-i.,351 

Irii,233,  234,  250,297 

JuMoa,  569 

373 

Jnliu,  500 

hjrche,  380 
HjrU,424 

Iriah  CIU,  686 

Jolin.  Csaar,  142,  397  497 

rtj^  588 

MartialU,  486 

nnia,  689 

Pollni.  393 
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period,  595 

Valena.  377 
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lunHani,  488 

Jano,  53.  73,  314,  394 

408, 

228,  237,  242.  315 

loca  Siiurnm,  473 

420,  474,  510 

Lprgi.,  273,  412 

iKhia,  426 
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n*x.  53 

iKrnia,  418 

Jnpitar,    53,    73.    119. 

125, 

Wdoroj.  358,  465,  469. 
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12B,    222,    237,    253-255, 
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Ilia,  7,  37,  41,  5],  57,  60-64, 

383,  403,  442,  492, 

511. 

Icami,  IkHKU,  265,  514 

73,   119,  614,  523. 

524, 

514,  622,  624 

IckUlon,  &B1 

547,  583 

495, 

icon,  143 

worabip  of,  533 

510 

Idalinm,  391 

lahUr.  82,  U7,  103 

H*rcean,114 

Idtu,  234,  264,  317,  320 

lalond  niTtlia.  265 

(Hrmpian,  123 

Idothti,  273 

hmtne.  256,  259,  260 

SeJapuTei 

IffiD,  588 

Tempi*  of,  538 

llw,583 

latron,  140 

Iliad,  208,  514 

Italian  istandi,  57 

Jnreual,  455,  530,  531 

535, 

Ilium,  270,  281,283,26 

347 

atjle,  197,  409 
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Ke»,  388 

Italian.,  66 

Ili.h»n,  S,  10 

Italy,  49,  129, 146, 150 
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E. 

imbrei,   imbricM,  118, 

118, 

Ifll,  199,  213,  216, 

219. 

197,  441,  471,  474, 

475, 

333,  244.  345,  314, 

327. 

Kabhsehut,  82 

487 

359,  360,  368,  370, 

381, 

Kabiri,  246 

imitatiom,  155 

394,   397-399.  401, 

405, 

Kablcrt,  694 

implu*iam.  491 
I■ull>^  239 

406-411,   417.   420, 

421, 

kadi.ka.  386 

424,  426,  427,  433, 

436- 

kadiikol,  363 

Indulclnt,  536 

439,  442,  443,  457,  460-1, 

kadieko*,  213 

inlHiiidlbnIum,  505 

463,  468,  480,  481, 

560, 

Ktdmeid,  249,  259 

inlayen,  186 

580,  583,  592 

Kadmo^  Kadmoa,  259, 

418. 

inlnjiiig^  50-52 

Sontharo,  158,  166 
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310- 

Ithaka,  273,  290 

kadoa,  331,  363 

332,  441,  490,  519, 
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571, 

Ittcnweiler,  566 
1«K  271 

Kainen^  258,  264,  aS2 
Kakoa,254 
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KBATKB. 

KtUu,  73 

keleb^kelel»i,187,19T,218, 

KaUh  Sheraat,  77,  79 

Si, 

307,  368,  403 

KiDyra,  242 

n 

keUbeioD,  369 

Kircheriaa  muKuni,  534 

kalathM,  koliithoi,  187 

283, 

Keleiu,  232,  336 

Kirke,  273,  290,  291,  428 

384,433 

Kem«l,  595 

kini<M,354 

Kalchat,  SB9 

Kent,  475  588 

Keutanr,  keaUarB,  264, 349, 

EisKo,  241,  242 

Ktle,  250 

kiBybioD,  221,  378,  451 

Kftliope.  399 

359,  380,  396,  423,  431, 

iisd,  590 

KhJUhs,  345 

453,457,461' 

KitbairoD,  Mount,  251 

Ksllikome,  271 

kithon,  134 

Kallimaaiai,  358,  aii3, 

J64 

403,  429,  492 

Kittoa,  341,  431 

Kalliope,  399 

Kmturipai,  427 

K<™,291 

KalliphoL,  337 

KephallBDiaa  myth..  261 

Kleonai,  220,  352,  396 

Ktlliphora.  259 

KepbaloB,  121,248,257,258, 

KEeopatra,  245,  394 

K«lliphth«ra,  271 

261,  265,  338,  403,  412, 

K.lliiThi«,258,  277,.3I5-6 

416 

KleoBtraton,  345 

Ktphtiu,  263 

Kiino,  365 

Kallbto,  234 

Klitarcho*,  345 

Knllopa,  259 

Klltiaa,  225.  351 

kalpia,    kalpidea,   197, 

205, 

Kioteo.  487.  488 

307,  308,  364,  895, 

413, 

321,  325,  333 

KK596 

414,  419,  *U,  433 

keramion,  354 

Klymene,  250,  285 

KilrdoQ,  -226 

Kiramia,  392 

Klyt»imn«tra,  272,274,337, 

KalTdoDUD   bonr,  260, 

261, 

ktnmoi,  112,  455 
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264,  377,  287,  310, 

316, 

keru,  112,  146,   239,   240, 

Klytio.,  261 

340,  413,  423 

294,364 

Kljto,  241,  272 

Iwlymn-,  292 

K«rbero>,  253,  266,  291,  428 

Kaovth,  CO.  Heath,  bn 
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Priecna,  499,  519 

PI«tol,475 

477,  491,  493,  497,  526, 

priiti.,  373,  390,  384 

Pleb«i«D  cape,  630 

533,  534,  542,  570,  572, 

priTata,  482 

Plaisd.,  221 

583 

prl™,  355 

Probug.  490,  519,523 

Pleiippo.,  263,  339 

Pompey,  131,  468 

PliDT,    157,    222,  387, 

397, 

Pool  Sublieiiu,  498 

prochooe,  373-3,  438 

399,    400,     407-8, 

418, 

PoDte  dells  Budia.  404 

procreeM,    prokroaaoi,     12B, 

442,  466,  469,  498, 

508. 

Ponlomod.,  339 

144.  210 

626,    530,  632,  54a, 

555, 

porcelain,  33,  40,  47,  60-53, 

Proitida,  262 

660,  672,  580 

59,  88,  457 

Prokne,  213,  256,  268,282, 

Plirti^  417,  425 

Poiwna,  455,  565 

292 

Plotina,  483 

Prokrii,  358,  365,  382,  292 

AngiuU,  510,52 

Porta  Utina,  493,  497 

ProcTQitea,        Prokroiutea, 

Plootoi,  209,  232,  250, 

3»5 

PiDciana,  494 

211-2,257,281,348 

PlaUTcb,  141 

del  Popolo,  534 

Promaehoe,  393 

Pinto,   246,  247,   253, 

293, 

Salarla,  494 

513 

Prometheni,  113,  229,  248. 

Po,  399,  400 

Port  Dafkrch,  589 

265,  280,  292,  334,  397, 

pocDltua,  pocnU,  540, 

647. 

Portelette,  593 

497,  500,  505,  515 

569,  670 

PortUod,  683 

«:;'iS"" 

portraita,  137 

proplasmata,  498 

PoHidoD,  227.228,329,231, 

Podi>,241 

233,  236,  238,  245,  248, 

Praaerpino,  121,  336,  393 

PogglD  SomtTilU,  410 

256,  267,  269,  263.  268, 

proKipa,  138 

PoIiBBUio,  151,  420 

293,  317,  336,  346,  361 

Poll«,  350 

PoKidonli.    PoeidoDia,    191, 

ProteiilaM.  348 

poli.h,  39,  41,  44 
Klite.,  270,  460 

313,  417 

Proteua,  273,  513 

Protomachos,  271 

Pollednn,  54,  66,  434 

Poata,124 

PoUmtUL,  400.  542,  560 

prolypa.  119 

PBOTTPOB, 

RHINTHOB. 

BUDl*. 

potjpoi,  123 

208,  275,   288,  313,  317, 

Bhodes,  135,  136,  138,  141, 

PsaliBB,  348 

412,  422,  425 

180,   187,  221,   389-391, 

Psamiitlie,  314 

Pjthngoreana,  424 

434,  480,  513 

Pjtheus,  379 

Rhodia,  519 

54,  433,  457 

Pjthia,  254,  274-5 

rbodiades,  382 

PMmmelichiu,  311,434 

Pjthon,  344,  349.  352,  512 

rbodiaka,  382 

fKhtat,  62 
l'«lci!,  8,  46 

pyiis.  pvildeg,  145,  182, 187, 

Rhodian  potleHei.  484 

188,  '194,  245,  300,  354, 

ikjpbol,  379 

p.ephide>,  478 

394-396,  414 

atjls,  309 

p«phoi.  478 

Rhodiana,  912,  382,  489 

p«ph«:ii,  479 
heodo-Dicaarohm,  192,493 

Q. 

Rhfflcus,  120 

Rhone,  580 

-:&&????■■" 

qniDMOi,  442,  443,  516 

IthDSM>s,436 

QoBglicre,  Monte,  401 

Rhyo.  487 

Psiu,  341,  352 

quarti,  546 

rhjrton,  rhyta,  124, 146, 146, 

Pgjche,  250,  512 

Cluintillns,  600 

159,  167,  205,   243,  283, 

Quintus,  488 

294,  338,  354,  365,  379, 

pBj-geuB,  370 

Agathyr™,  483 

384,  395,  403,  420,  422, 

psyklsr,  354,  370 

; LollUans  Ayitiis,  490 

452,  462,  540 

Ptahmeri,  12 

Serviiim  Pudens,  483 

Rlchboroagh,  493,  551,  582 

Plarelas,  221 

Tabero,  538 

Riegel.  488 

Ptolem.«,431 

Valorios,  549 

rings,  58,  65,  68,  586 

Ripanae,  549 

Ptolemiej,  74,  434 

Valerius  Versniiw,  549 

Tiberinos,  549 

Pifllemy   PhiUdelphj*  159, 

ritual,  61,  66-68 

365,  380,  430 

E. 

Rocca  NoTi,  420,  426 

Philopstor,  5« 

Rodenkirchen,  487,  488 

Poblinun  potttriw,  481 

Ra,  21,  63,  66 

Hodmanton,  co.  GtotK.,  485 

Pnblim,  519,  520,  559 

RuffMle  ware,  310 

rods,  596 

Actio.,  533 

liaDieiikh<-p«r,  13,  19,  21 

Ro«nne,  596 

AsiBOi,  519 

RaniBses,  20,  56 

Rom*,  513 

Csrisiiu,  589 

11.,  12,  19,  45,  55 

^"Ba';j?«, 

arntlios,  556 

111.,  49,  89 

Coraeliu*  Celsdiu,  520 

Fori,  107 

shapes,  85 

Cri.pu«.  535 

RaiDpsiDitUB,  49 

style,    219,    425,  463, 

Fabriciua,  520 

ni>iia,15 

592,  595 

Fabricii  tertia,  521 

Rath,  hill  of,  CO.  Ltith,  591 

ware,  43,  107,566 

RatbborD,  co.  SUgo,  591 

490 

ratloDH,  482 

593 

Renaliu,  490 

KarcDiui,  542 

Rome,  39.  389,    390,    397. 

SatriusCnmillia,520 

R«dwii,463 

399,  436,  443.  446,  463. 

Satritu  Cstnpostrii,  520 

RsgiUn.,  513 

467,  468,  470,  486,  489, 

poelo«,  376 

Pogli*.    151,    398-9,   413, 

ReSmBTa,  13 

493,  496,   508,  524,  526, 

530.  .533,  541,  545,  561 

420,  421,  459 

rellgioui  rites,  276-7 

. Arch.  Inst.,  154 

Pulciiuo,  Monto,  445 

R«mna,  276,  515 

Romulus,  276,  493,  515 

PntJc  inscriptions,  110 

Renatas,  486 

Ronaldahay ,  590 

PuDla  di  Gusrdiola,  410 

Ronnn,  15,  64 

Roaselle,  401 

Purbeck,  582,  588 

repa-ha,  21 

Rossem,  582 

PntigiuDO,420,  421 

repairs,  156,  569 

Rossi  Huaeani.  556 

PuzzQoli,  4SS 

Rossi  Bacd.  Moseo,  557 

pjalond^  333 

retiariiB,  517 

RossUb<«,  593 

Pyliida,  274-5,  395 

reticuUtnin  opns,  469 

rota  fignlaria,  527 

Pylo.,231,253 

Pyramid,  Pjramid.,  7,  9, 11 

Rlicti>D  cohort,  488 

49 

Rhe>,  246 

Rojiton,  473,  5.36.  588 
Rnbastini,  296,421 

pymmid.,  129 

Pjrgi,  port  of,  448 

Rbegium,  157,  424,  542 

Rh«ima,  S03 

Rubi,  398 

Pyrlta,  408 

Rheiniabere,  566,  572 

rubrica,  196,  508 

I^Iampons,  326 

Rhesos,  268 

Raba  tribe,  50 

PyTOkoDif,  271 

Rhine,   445,   488,  489,  566, 

Ruckingen,  488 

Pjrrhie  d«iice,  280 

577,  595 

ruderatio,  478 

Pvrrh™,  Pyrrhu-,  IIS.  lOn. 

Rhinlhon.  281 

RudiiF,  426 

BUILDS. 

S.I  X  ON    WABB. 

BKseaosive. 

Raft«,  322 

Saniian  ware,  107,  174,  176, 

Saioos,  592,  598,  597 

Rugga,  426 

526,  528,  536,  547,  549, 

Saiony,  594 

Rumi^  12 

553,   655,  557,  559,  560- 

Scagiiosa,  Mount,  425 

Kamas,  U3 

562,  565,  587,  589,  571-2, 

Ruoti,  420 

576,  578-580,  582,  583 

style,  595.  598 

Riuetle,  401 

,  falae,  518,   545,  647, 

RutfDnu,  26 

573,  582 

soapliia,  540 

RuTo,  208,  209,   212,   248, 

298,  341,  383,  394,  398, 

Samneli,  9 

58,  -63,    71-73,    91,    180, 

411,42l><422,  425,  431 

Samoite  style,  463,  464 

434,  461 

Ryps,421 

3»mnitM,398,408,  411-tl4, 

Scarborough,  589 

417,  517,  537 

Scaurus,  534 

a 

Saronium,  541 

Samoa,  161,   263.  275,  276, 

Saab,  485 

333,  360,    388,  389,  478, 

schist,  69,  70 

542,  555,  581 

Schkopau,  594 

Sabaco,  82,  83 

,  Etnii!tati,410 

Schweoden  Hiigel,  594 

SaUk,  84 

Samolhrace.  449 

Scipio  Barbntus,  499 

SnbBriii,  490 

San  Brnncato.  420 

SciroD,  121 

Snbiue,  410 

Germano,  413 

.cirpna,  505 

territor;,  341,  470 

Matteo,  533 

SclaTonic  population,  593 

wine,  541 

SU&no    alia   Rotonda, 

Scopas,  131 

SBbines,  444,  537 

Roma,  542 

Scotland,  487,  589,  590 

sncflUa,  505 

ViUle,    chnrch,      Ra- 

scribe's  jar,  41 

BMellnm,  487,  573 

Tenoa,  542 

Scrofano,  493 

McrificUl  TesMls,  53T 

scntnla,  (cotnla,  538 

Ssfl-ron  Wilden,  581 

•andal  wood,  18 

scntum,  408 

•aggeT.  177 

SfiDHrera,  418 

Scyila,  145,  512 

nginaria.  501 

Santa  AgaU  dei  Gotl,  208, 

scyphos,  jcyphos,  53.>,  540, 

Sagnntum,  536,   542,    572, 

212,  303,  308,  394,  398, 

597 

580 

417 

Scyrus,  125 

St.  Albans,  471 

Luda,  418 

Scythians,  265,  295 

St.   Diiier,    ia   C3iampagne, 

Sant'  Arcliangelo.  420 

seals,    32,   71,   74,    82.    8;^, 

579 

Santo  Arpino,  412 

88, 137,  138,  146,  539 

Siiinte-CalomlM,  580 

San(«riDO,    Sautoiino,    180, 

seasons,  four,  513 

Foy,  580 

183.  219,  390 

Sebakne^n,  72 

SsintM,  472 

Saniis,  559 

Sebastopol,  139,  135 

St.  GeaeviSve,  579 

sapi,  33 

Sehekmes,  20 

St.  Mariaello,  410 

Sappho,  127,  159,  275,  316, 

secipedales,  468,  485 

St.  Paul's  CathnlTHl,  529 

339,  367,  380 

Secular  games,  521.  532, 523 

St.    Petersburg,    Hermitage, 

SarabDt  El  Khadem,  58 

Secalaria,  533 

432 

Samceoa,  524 

Secnndanns,  490 

St.  Romain^n-adl,  580 

sarcoph^,  17,   18,  51,  84, 

SecundinnsSiivanns,552 

Sai^  9,  131 

106,  212,  385,  430,  440, 

Secnndus  Vitalis,  486 

Safcia,  188 

444,  446,  447,  455,  536, 

SedDlius,  555 

Sakkara,  Sakkhara.    Sakka- 

551 

Segovia,  572 

rah,  Saqqara,  8,   10,  25, 

Sardanapalos,  276 

Seine,  579 

27,  49,  89 

Sardis,  114,  159,  387,466 

Selene,  248 

SakoDiiles,  341,  345,  352 

Sargon,  Surgones,  77-79 

Saladio,  479 

Sarno,  531 

selenkis,  383 

Salamis,  143,  392 

SarpeJon,  247,  288,  339 

Seleukoa,  383 

Snlaria  Tia,  487 

3arteano,  401,  454 

Seligenstadt,  488,  490 

Salariao  estates,  483 

Sarthe,  near  Mans,  579 

Selinikos,  280 

Saleatam,  425 

SelinoB,  Salinas,    427,   429, 

SateiDo,  417 

Saturn,  Saturnqs,  499,  537, 

473 

Hiieeral,  416 

215 

Selinunte,  427,  473 

Salii,  517 

Selinuntlne  metopes,  191 

xalioo,  569 

SatTri.,  140 

seliarius,  573 

Salbburr,  588 

Satyr,  Satyr.,  118,164,176, 

Seivs  ie  Rocca,  410 

Salonics,  219 

212,  240,  241,  94:1,  26,t, 

Semeie,  228,  238,  259,  242 

Salopian  ware,  552 

336,  374,  41.5,  438,  612, 

Salas,  215,  463,  513 

513 

Samian  potters,  177 

Sawn  ware,  587 

Sempronius,  488 

.    BEMUB, 
3einiiT,4S8 
Sens,  402 
Senkonh,  93 
Seamat,  31 
SeDnu:herib,77,78,T9, 81-83, 

91 
ScDaliu,  462 
■epift,  384 

HptcuriH  ■fnthaais,  .^80 
Septimiu  Menodotua,  534 
•eptum,  474 
upulchral    RgoTM,   66,  67, 

68,70 

■  lamps,  505 

met,  35S-7 

sepalehrsB,   149,    150,   433, 

503-4,  548,  595 
sepnlWre,  598 
Sernpi*,  38,  506,  5U,  547, 

583 
Serm,  580 
ScTiphoa,  262-3 
Se»mu,344 
R«sort««en  11.,  72 

III.,  73 

S««ostrlB,9 

Maquipedalee,  46S,  472 

S«BU,417 

SethM  I.,  26,  68 

S«ti,  30 

S«Tcs    Kgalnst  Thebea,    259, 

Severn  T»ller,  553 
Sevenu,  48,  1*0,  159,  493, 

500,  503,  523,  579 
Sivres,  17,  439,  543,  467 
MuMnm,  109, 114. 130, 

390,    468,  470,  473,  547, 

565,  597 
S«itDa,  569 


Valeriiu,  549 

Seiu,  531 
Bhab  sluN  16,  66 
■hfibti,  16,  31,  66,  70 
Shades,  247,  39.1 


B,  487 


S41, 

594,5 


!,  552,  586,   592, 


Sheallocb,  590 
Sbe«rD«H,  575,  581 
ihelli,  463 
ShepeDmat,  20 
Sheririiba[i,91,92 
SherlekcT,  78 
s'hct,  67 


81SYPH0S. 

BPHIKX. 

Kulkaa,  326 

ShD,63 

Situla,  Sitnlr.  30.  165,  363 

S\im,a,a,.  XortAt. 

538 

583 

»iMaofbricka,115 

Sibyl,  412,  560 

>kaph^  371,  376 

Sidly,  99,    110, 

116, 

117, 

akapheion,  377 

130,  135,  140 

146, 

153, 

■kaphian,  877 

168,  191,  199, 

206.' 

310J 

Sfceparnoa,  271 

212,    219,  252 

254, 

314, 

ikladiske,   ikiAdiakai,    (243) 

327,  357,  366, 

406, 

408. 

245,384 

411,   414,  436-428, 

430, 

Skiron,  357 

466,496 

8k«pu.  242 

SicyoniB,  lie 

Skylai,  432 

SicjonUM,  121 

SkylU,  249,  273.  291,  293 

SicDii,  448 

akypb*,  akyphoi,  145, 

165, 

Side,  117 

166,  183,   185,   205, 

331. 

Siena,  402.  454 

332,    354,    365,    379-80, 

neilla,  455,  498,  499 

414 

ligillaria,  37,  49B-501 

sigJlUnu,  501 

Skrthn,  358,  367 

algilUtor,  508 

.igna,443 

alBTH,  37,  519 

■igiuiriiu,  501 

Smikythoa,  282,  350 

.igdeUring.,  73 

Sminthena,    Sminthioa, 

Sikanoa,  344 

234 

Sikinnoa,  275 

StnU,2*l 

SikoB,  398 

Smyrna,  387 

Sikyon,  220,  375 

Smyineoa,  288 

SiUoion,  344- 

Sob»h,17 

Slleni,Sileiioi,223,237 

339- 

Soch«ri»,  Hi 

241,  348.  255, 

94,374 

Social  WW,  461 

Silenua,  116,  125 

169 

341, 

Society  of  Aria  collection 

,396 

342,  256,  265 

281, 

262, 

Socmtea,  131 

317,  331,  318, 

338, 

349, 

Sadnno.  420 

367,  507 

Sokles,344 

SileaU,  593 

Sol.  510,  511,  S13 

SilUiu,  521 

ailphium,  275 

Sotidnnm,  571 

SilTBDIU,  513 

Sollnt,  549 

ailrer  vuea.  573 

Sotomon'i  temple,  158 

Silvinai,  500 

Solon,  276 

Similii,  57B 

Soloa,  437 

Simon.  344 

Soljgia,  219,  395 

Simonide^    158, 

291. 

31], 

sJ,^depi.,m 

370,454 

Sophoclea,    Sophokl«, 

Simoa,  241,  343,  271 

220,  253,  359,  291 

326, 

356 

•oroa.152 

537 

Sorrento,  413 

Sinai.  Uoant,  56 

Somas,  383,  3107344 

Siniino,  396 

Soaimna,  117 

Sinli,  257 

Soaoa,479 

Sinkarah,  102 

Soatiatoa,  339,  350 

Sinon,  270 

Solalea,  342 

Siuopa,  125,  140. 

142 

Soterias,387 

8in.TJ««ulh,  11 

SonthSeet,  581 

ainnin,  539 

Spa,  33 

rinoa,  539.  541 

Spain,   115,  463,  542 

572, 

Sipylna,  Mount, 

80.  386 

578,580 

Sirens,    16B,    169 

246 

265. 

SpartA,  267,  271,470 

27.S,   281,   287 

342 

418, 

Spartan  rlrgins,  493 

514 

sfatola,  563 

Siilell,  485 

ipeoi,  455 

Siayphoa,  266,  .11 

,321 

Sphiai,  aphin.e^  127, 

337, 

TABdUIK. 

TKBPSICBDRB. 

259,  281,  282,   317, 

319, 

SuQinm,  114 

TarqDinii,    338,    399,    400, 

342,  *57,  515 

Saobuedo,  570 

401,405,407-8,444,458, 

BphmgiBMs,  21 

™.  *«2,   . 

■piau  WsUcM,  478 

Surrenlo,  418 

408,442 

>lriTiils,44 

542, 

Tarqnln.,  400 

Sporades,  390,  391 

560         ''          ' 

Tarsus,  133,  129,  130,  133, 

Spornili,  594  * 

apouts,  116,  49» 
SpariDai,  462 

Surrey,  475 

388,  583 

Susa,  90,  270 

Tascilla  Verliciia,  571 

Susian  style,  309 

TaacHlu.,  570 

StabiR,  ai5 

Soaians,  186 

Tascodoa,  570 

Stabalnm  P.  Actii,  533 

Sossei,  583,  588 

Tat,  64 

Sudiom,  193 

Sutmu.,  532 

Tataies,  329 

StaBoTd^hin  pottuiu,  542 

SnTenhock,  594 

tattooing,  585 

Switierland.  549 

Tauai,  30 

■Umnoi,  itamDoi,  187, 

203, 

Sybarij,  156,  186,  188 

313, 

Taur,  63 

,    205,  300,  341,   343, 

380, 

411,434 

Taoric  Cherjonese,  274 

403,404 

«¥c»moM  wood,  18 
Syene,  46 

■Ump*,    19,   B7,   139, 

147, 

480-482,    485,   487. 

536, 

Sylla,  460 

Taurus,  Mount,  488 

559,   569,  570,  575, 

579 

lymboli,  138 

Teano,  413 

•tHDdi,  42,  130 

»ympo.i.^  182 

Teanum,  413 

SUnwsy,  581 

sympuTii,  555 

leba,  9 

SUrnH,  595 

Sjntlienii,  291 

tebi,  13 

■tatiko,  29 

Syracuun  sfcypboi,  379 

tebo,  65 

Statiiu,  323,  344-5 

SyraeuH,  117, 166, 177 

216, 

Tecfanltes,  109 

.t.tiiM,50,  113,  4e3 

312,   406,    425-437, 

496, 

tcctoria,  476 

.teimchiat,  52,  61,  71 

542 

tectum,  474 

stele,  310,  341 

miueum,  119 

teglarii,  475 

Prince  of,  413 

tegula,  Uguls-,  466,  469 

SUph»DU»,  519 

Syria,  26,  109,  436,  45 

doliares,  485 

StojicboTos.  291 

Syriac  Inngnage,  86 

tegnlarii,  475 

Stew«rt,  Mount,  581 

Teian  cups,  381 

Mibiuin-CMe,  52,  70 

T. 

Teiresiai,  273 

StirLi,  113 

Tela,  117 

Moai,  309 

TABLES,  43 

Tetamon,  264,  267 

StookstaJt,  488 

Ubietf.  80,  81,  101,  10 

Telegonia,  273,  389,  390 

Stoipe,  594 

Tafne,  63 

Telegonos,    273,    390,    291. 

Btaue  period,  585-6,  59 

Taherka,  20 

428 

Ston«h«iige.  588 

Tahennu  tribe,  50 

Tel  el  Amama,  24,  26 

StorringtoB  Dommi,  588 

Tahraka,  15 

. Vahondeh,  49,  89 

StonrtoD,  588 

Taia,  73 
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